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Section  I. 


8PENSEB  8  EABLT  LIFE,  AND  LOST  POBM8. 

The  object  of  the  present  publication  is  to  present  not 
merely  an  account  of  Spenser  and  his  works,  but  such  an 
edition  of  his  poetry  as  shall  contain  all  of  it  that  is  of 
universal  and  indestructible  interest.  Time,  the  great 
destroyer  as  well  as  creator,  changes  much  in  the  signi- 
ficance of  literature  as  well  as  in  most  other  things. 
What  was  full  of  life  for  one  age  has  little  in  it  that 
another  is  affected  by  or  can  sympathize  with;  what 
once  stirred  all  hearts  may  have  even  become  generally 
unintelligible, — only  to  be  interpreted  by  the  patient  re- 
search and  curious  learning  of  antiquarians.  In  such 
cases  there  still,  indeed,  remains  a  value  in  every  fragment 
of  the  past ;  but  it  is  the  value  of  a  relic,  a  skeleton,  a 
petrifaction.  It  is  something  for  storing  up  in  museums 
and  libraries,  not  for  common  use.  To  much  of  the 
earlier  poetry  of  every  country  what  we  have  said  is 
especially  applicable.  The  body  remains;  the  soul  is 
gone  out  of  it ;  and  no  miracle  will  ever  again  make  the 
dry  bones  live. 

Of  our  own  old  poetry,  including  under  that  name 
everything  written  before  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  little  or  nothing  continues  to  be 
generally  read,  except  only  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare. 
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They  alone,  truly  immortal,  belong  very  neariy  as  much 
to  the  present  age,  and  to  every  age,  as  to  that  in  which 
they  were  produced.  This  single  fact,  about  which 
nobody  can  have  any  doubt,  may  be  taken  as  attesting 
their  superiority,  their  entire  distinction  in  nature  from 
all  the  rest  of  our  old  literature,  more  convincingly  than 
could  be  done  by  a  volume  of  commentary.  All  else  has 
been  thrown  more  or  less  into  the  shade,  has  passed 
either  into  total  or  partial  oblivion ;  they  alone  retain 
their  place  in  the  hands  and  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  at 
first. 

If  wc  except  some  two  or  three  of  the  other  dramatists 
who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare*s  earlier 
career  or  his    immediate    predecessors  (and    perhaps 
Marlow  is  the  only  one  of  me  latter,  Ben  Jonson  the 
only  one  of  the  former,  whom  we  need  include  in  the 
exception),  we  have  only  two  other  poets  besides  Shak- 
speare,  before  the  seventeenth  century,  any  portion  of 
whose  works  is  still  generally  read,  or  even  a  partial 
familiarity  with  whom  it  would  be  posnble  to  revive  in 
the  popular  mind.     There  is  much  that  is  meritorious 
in  several  of  our  eldest  poets.     The  Visions  of  Pierce 
Ploughman  abound  both  in  spirit  and  fancy ;  the  verses 
of  Lawrence  Minot,  who  wrote  still  earlier,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  are  remarkable  for  their  correctness  as 
well  as  their  animation ;  Lydgate  was  master  of  a  full  »nd 
flowing  style,  and  he  may  be  admitted  to  have  aided  1^ 
refining  and  improving  the  language,  and  extending  its 
compass  of  expression ;  Hawes  and  Gascoigne  are  even 
still  for  the  greater  part  harmonious ;  Skelton  and  Saek- 
ville,  as  well  as  Surrey,  and  Wyatt,  and  Sidney,  have 
much  of  true  poetical  life  and  fervour.    But  yet  no  one  ol 
these  writers  has  left  us  anything  which  ibrms  what  we 
may  call  an  essential  portion  of  our  literature.     What 
comes  nearest  to  being  such  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  prose 
work,  the  Arcadia ;  and  even  that,  popular  as  it  onc€ 
was,  is  now  rather  a  famous  than  a  living  book.      A I 
else,  at  least,  that  they  have  written  might  perish ,  ani 
what  the  world  now  understands  by  English  literature 
"ould  be  much  what  it  is.     Our  only  poets    befon 
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Shokspeare  who  liave  tciven  to  the  longroft^e  onjthin^ 
that  in  its  kind  ha^  not  bof  a  suppaas<!df  and  in  iotiic  sort 
superseded  J  are  Chaucer  and  Spenser^  Chaucer  in  hif 
Cunterbury  Tales,  SjHfUfler  in  hia  Fairy  Qiiet^n. 

These  two  poems  belon^i  nat  to  the  antir|U»tic'g  i^r 
curiosities  of  our  literature,  but  to  its  living  substance. 
Yet  even  tbey  retain  this  universal  attraction  and  suitable* 
ness  only  in  parts ;  and  the  proper  manner  of  presenting 
them  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader  seems  to  be  that 
which  we  are  now  about  to  follow  with  the  Fair/ 
Queen  and  the  rest  of  Spenser's  poetry,  by;  means  of 
such  a  complete  analysis  or  survey  m  it  as  shall  preserve 
all  the  passages  more  eminent  for  beauty  or  spirit— all 
that  would  be  marked  for  reperusal  on  a  first  thorough 
examination,  or  recurred  to  for  any  purpose  of  r^ 
poetical  gratification  by  the  poet's  more  studious  ad- 
mirers— while  it  at  the  same  time  supplies  a  sufiicient 
abridgment  of  whatever  is  not  quoted  at  full  length. 
Even  let  such  a  compendium  as  we  are  about  to  pre- 
sent be  received  as  nothing  more  than  an  introduction 
to  Spenser's  poetry,  and,  if  properly  executed,  it  will 
serve  an  important  purpose.  It  will  also  be  found 
oonvenient  as  a  recapitulation  and  summary  by  those 
most  familiar  with  tne  poet's  works  in  their  whole 
extent. 

Such  an  account  as  we  propose  to  give  differs  essen- 
tiuHy  from  any  mere  selection  of  extracts  offered  as  speci- 
mens of  the  body  of  poetry  from  which  they  are  talcen. 
It  differs  in  its  design  and  nature  Trom  such  a  selection 
as  a  reduced  copy  of  a  drawing  differs  from  the  copy  of 
a  part  of  the  drawing.  Our  object,  and  what  we  hope 
to  accomplish,  is  to  give,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  of 
Spenser's  poetry  either  in  full  or  compressed.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  our  attempt  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
review,  or  of  a  discourse  or  commentary  upon  Spenser. 
If  such  an  attempt  could  be  successfully  sustained  through 
several  volumes  after  Warton's  learned  and  curious  *  Ob- 
servations,' we  sum  at  nothing  so  ambitious.  We  would 
exhibit  Spenser,  not  ourselves— his  |>oetry,  or  what 
is  in  it.  rather  than  our  own  speculaticMis  or  remarks 
'  b2 
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about  it.  Yet,  while  thus  keeping  for  the  greater  part 
to  analysis  and  exposition,  we  shall  find  it  not  difficult 
to  throw  in  as  much  of  explanation  as  may  be  required 
by  any  diflSculties  or  obscurities  in  our  author's  text. 

With  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  Homer  (who 
nowhere  goes  farther  than  a  vague  /  or  me^  and  only  on 
some  two  or  three  occasions  so  far),  all  the  great  writers 
of  the  world  who  have  not  (like  the  dramatists)  been 
precluded  by  the  form  of  their  compositions  from  ever 
coming  forward  in  their  own  persons  have  told  us,  either 
by  allusion  or  by  direct  statement,  something  of  them- 
selves in  their  writings.  In  general,  indeed,  an  author's 
life  both  throws  light  upon  his  works,  and  derives  illus- 
tration from  them.  Spenser's  poetry  abomids  in  refer- 
ences to  his  personal  history. 

He  has  himself  expressly  informed  us  that  he  was  bora 
in  London.  In  his  Prothalamion  on  the  marriage  of  the 
two  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  printed  in  1596, 
his  words  are — 


•  merry  London,  my  most  kindly  nurse, 


That  to  me  gave  this  life's  first  native  source ; 
and  it  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Oldys,  the  antiquary 
of  the  last  century,  m  one  of  his  MS.  notes  on  Win- 
stanley's  Lives  ot  the  Poets,  that  the  district  of  ihi 
metropolis  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  was  Eas 
Smithfield  by  the  Tower.  George  Chalmers,  as  he  tell 
us  in  his  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believers  ii 
the  Shakspeare  Papers  (p.  22),  offered  a  reward  for  th 
discovery  of  the  baptismal  record  without  success ;  bu 
the  parish  registers  of  the  city  about  the  period  of  Sper 
ser's  birth  have,  he  adds,  generally  disappeared,  owin 
to  various  causes.*  At  any  rate,  althougn  some  doul 
has  been  lately  expressed  on  the  point,  Spenser's  o\« 
words  just  quoted  do  not  seem  to  leave  it  liable  to  di 
pute.  We  have  also  some  hints  from  himself  as  to  wh 
stock  he  was  sprung  from.     The  intimation  in  the  Pr 

♦  Mr.  Collier  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare,  1844,  staj 
(p.  exxii.)  that  "  subsequent  investigations  instituted  -wi 
reference  to  this  question  have  led  to  the  same  result." 
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thalamion,  that  it  wass  in  I>e>U(lori  he  first  drew  breathy 

19  iollowed  by  the  words--  L 

Though  from  another  place  I  take  iiiy  name, 

An  house  of  ancient  fame.  , 

In  the  prose  dedication  of  his  Muiopotmos  (1690)  to 
the  Lady  Carey,  wife  of  Sir  George  Carey,  who  became  ^ 
Lord  Huiisdon  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1596,  he 
expresses  a  hope  that  what  he  offers  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  to  derive  something  of  greater  worth  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  "  for  name  or  kindred's  sake  "  by 
his  patroness  vouchsafed.  This  lady  was  Elizabeth,  the 
second  of  the  six  daughters  of  Sir  John  Spenser  of 
Ahhorpe,  the  ancestor  of  the  noWe  houses  ot  Spenser 
and  Marlborough.  She  is  most  probably  the  same  per- 
son to  whom,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Lady  Carew," 
one  of  the  sonnets  sent  with  the  presentation  copies  of 
the.  Fairy  Queen  is  addressed.  Again,  in  dedicating 
his  Tears  of  the  Muses  (1591)  to  Lady  Strange,  who 
was  Sir  John  Spenser's  sixth  daughter  Alice,  he  refers 
in  the  same  manner  to  ^^  some  private  bands  of  af&nity  *' 
which  it  had  pleased  her  ladyship  to  acknowledge.  Lady 
Strange's  husband,  Ferdinando  Lord  Strange,  became 
Earl  of  Derby  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1592,  and 
died  in  1594:  his  widow  became  in  1600  third  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  then  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
afterwards  created  Baron  of  EUesmere  and  Viscount 
Brackley.  It  w^as  for  this  same  lady,  then  residing  at 
Harefield  Place,  Middlesex,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
father's  property  at  Horton  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
styled  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  that  Milton  long 
afterwards  wrote  his  Arcades ;  and  the  piece  was  per- 
formed  by  her  grandchildren,  the  children  of  her  daughter 
by  her  first  husband  and  of  Lord  Brackley *s  son  by  his 
first  wife,  who  after  his  father's  death  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Bridgewater — the  same  for  whom  the  Comus 
was  also  composed,  and  before  whom  it  was  presented  by 
some  members  of  his  own  family  at  Ludlow  Castle  in 
1634.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  even  such  chance  links 
of  connexion  between  the  master  spirits  of  different  ages. 
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Another  of  Spenser's  poems,  his  Mother  Hubbard*^ 
Tale  (also  first  printed  in  1591)  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
John  Spenser's  fifth  daughter  Anne,  then  the  wife  of 
Lord  Compton,  previously  that  of  Lord  Monteagle,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Robert  Lord  Buckhurst  (the  son  of 
the  author  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Legend  of  Buck^ 
ingham,  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates),  who  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1608  became  Eari  of  Dorset.  la 
this  dedication  he  speaks  merely  of  the  humble  afiec^ 
tion  and  faithful  duty  which  he  has  always  professed  and 
is  *^  bound  to  bear"  to  the  house  from  whtch  the  lady  bd 
addresses  was  spnmff.  Finally,  all  these  three  ladies  are 
commemorated,  and  the  poet's  relatiiUiship  to  them  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  his  *  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,' 
most  probably  composed  in  1594  :— 

No  less  prMseworthy  are  the  sisters  three, 
The  honour  of  the  noble  family 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  mys^f  to  be, 
And  more  that  unto  them  I  am  so  nigh ; — 
Phyllis,  Charyllis,  and  sweet  Amaryllis : 
Phyllis  the  &ir,  is  eldest  of  the  three; 
The  next  to  her  is  bountiful  Charyllis ; 
But  the  youngest  is  the  highest  in  degree ;  &c. 

Here  Phyllis  is  Lady  Carey ;  Charyllis,  Lady  Compton  ; 
and  Amaryllis,  the  Countess  of  Derby.  The  last  named, 
who  had  recently  lost  her  first  husbMind,  he  describes  as 
(whether  therein  to  be  deemed  fortunate  or  unfortunate) 
"freed  from  Cupid's  yoke  by  fate" — adding,  "Since 
which  she  doth  new  bands'  adventure  dread  " —  with 
somewhat  less  perhaps  of  prophetic  insight  than  a  poet 
might  have  been  expected  to  snow. 

"  The  nobility  of  the  Spencers,"  savs  Gibbon,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  "  has  been  illustrated  and  en- 
riched by  the  trophies  of  Marlborough ;  but  I  exhort 
them  to  consider  the  Fairy  Queen  as  the  roost  precious 
jewel  of  their  coronet."  Yet  the  biographers  of  the  poet 
have  not  discovered  the  exact  relationship  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  ennobled  Spencers.  It  is  only  very  recently 
that  certain  facts  have  been  stated  which  for  the  first  time 
♦hrow  some  light  upon  the  subject.     It  has  always  been 
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asserted  that  upon  learing  the  nniverntj  Spemer  wait 
to  reside  with  some  relations  he  had  in  the  north  of 
England ;  there,  we  are  told,  he  wrote  his  Shepherd's 
Calendar :  and  Drjden,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  trans- 
lation of  Virgil's  Pastorals  to  the  Lord  Clifibrd,  has  taken 
notioe  of  the  masterj  of  '*  our  northern  dialect "  shown 
by  Spenser  in  that  work,  by  which,  as  he  says,  the  Eng* 
lish  poet  has  been  enaUed  exactly  to  imitate  the  Doric  of 
Theocritus.  But  the  most  distinct  and  conclusive  testi* 
mony  we  hare  to  this  residence  of  Spenser  in  the  north, 
and  to  the  fact  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  hBvmg 
heea^  in  part  at  least,  composed  there,  ia  that^f  his  friend 
£.  K.,  whose  annotations  accompanied  that  poem  on  its 
first  appearance.  In  his  *'  ^loss  on  the  Sixth  Eclogue 
(for  June),  where  Hobinoi  (that  is,  Gabriel  Harvey) 
says  to  Colin  (that  is,  Spenser), — 

Forsake  the  soil  tiiat  so  doth  thee  bewitch : 
Leave  me  those  hills,  &e. 

£.  K.  remarks,  **  This  is  no  poetical  fiction,  but  un- 
feignedly  spoken  of  the  poet's  self,  who,  ibr  special  occa- 
sion of  private  affidrs  (as  I  have  been  partiy  of  himself 
informed),  and  Ibr  his  more  preferment,  removed  out  of 
the  north  parts  and  came  into  the  south,  as  Hobinoi  in- 
deed advised  him  privately :"  and  he  adds,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  words  those  htUt,  *^  That  is,  in  the  north  coun- 
try, where  he  dwelt."  Now,  in  a  communication  inserted 
in  the  Grentieman*s  Magazine  for  August,  1842,  which 
has  not  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves,  the  writer, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Spenser,  dating  from  Halifax,  produces  such 
evidence  as  can  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  branch  of 
the  Spencers  from  which  iJae  poet  was  descended  was 
that  of  the  Spensers,  or  Le  Spencers,  of  Hurstwood, 
near  Burnley,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lancashire ; 
and  that  the  &mily  to  which  he  immediately  belonged 
was  probably  seated  on  a  little  property,  still  called 
"Spensers,"  at  Filley  Close,  in  the  Forest  of  Pendle, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Pendle-hill,  about  three  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Hurstwood.  He  may  not  have  been  a  son 
of  this  family ;  his  having  been  bom  in  London  would 
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seem  to  make' it  more  likely  that  he  was  an  offshot  from 
the  Spensers  of  Spensers ;  but  that  they  were  his  near 
relations  may  be  held  to  be  established  by  a  remarkable 
circumstance.  It  appears  from  a  pedigree  of  the  poet's 
descendants,  attested  by  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms,  to  have  been  compiled  by  him  from  the 
public  records  of  Ireland,  that  Spenser,  whose  own 
Christian  name  of  Edmund  was  perpetuated  in  his  poste- 
rity of  the  elder  branch,  being  borne  by  his  grandson 
and  again  by  his  great-great-grandson,  descended  from 
his  eldest  son  Sylvanus,  had  another  son  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Laurence.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed, 
then,  that  Edmund  and  Laurence  were  family  names. 
They  are  both  rather  uncommon  names  in  England ;  but 
it  so  happens  that  they  are  the  prevalent  names  of  the 
Spensers  of  Hurstwood  and  that  neighbourhood  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  down  to  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  recorded  in  the  various  parochial 
registers.  Thus,  in  the  Register  of  Baptisms  of  Burnley 
from  1564  to  1703  there  are  twenty-niniB  entries  in  which 
occur  the  names  of  either  Edmund  or  Laurence  Spenser ; 
besides  that  an  Edmund  Spenser  signs  the  register  as 
churchwarden  in  1617,  and  again  in  1649.  Among  the 
designations  we  have  Edmund  Spenser  of  Hurstwood, 
Laurencie  son  of  James  Spenser  of  Exwhistle,  Laurence 
Spenser  of  Pendle,  Laurence  Spenser  of  the  Hedge, 
Jjaurence  Spenser  of  Bolton,  Laurence  son  of  George 
Spenser  of  Marsden,  Edmund  son  of  George  Spenser  of 
Filley  Close,  Edmund  son  of  Richard  Spenser  of  Brier- 
cliffe,  lAurence  son  of  George  Spenser  of  Ighton  Hill 
Park.  In  the  Burial  Register,  which  must  be  supposed 
to  be  a  much  more  imperfect  record,  is  found  only  Ed- 
mund Spenser  of  Hurstwood,  yeoman,  Sept.  28,  1654. 
The  Register  of  New  Church  in  Pendle  contains  entries 
of  the  burial  in  1584  of  Laurence  Spenser,  whom  Mr. 
F.  C.  Spenser  considers  to  have  been  probably  the  grand- 
father of  the  poet,  and  of  the  baptisms  of  three  other 
Laurence  Spensers,  in  1592,  1631,  and  1666.  Finally, 
in  the  Register  at  Colne  we  have  the  baptisms  of  four 
Edmunds  and  three  Laurences,  between  lo22  and  1723, 
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among  the  fathers  being-  Spenser  of  Colne,  Spenser  of 
South  Fie[d,  Sp^nsf  r  of  Maraden  Parva,  and  Spenser  of 
Waterside »  Mr.  F.  C»  Spenaera  own  iframUiiUtGr  is  also 
entered  in  this  Register  as  Dlake}'  son  of  John  Speni«:T 
of  Waterside,  baptised  May  4, 1719.  Waterside  is  close 
beside  Spensers.  "  Notwithstanding,"  observes  Mr. 
F.  C.  Spenser,  **the  great  prevalence,  well-known  to 
genealogists,  of  certain  favourite  baptismal  appellations  in 
particular  families,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, perhaps  few  families  ever  exhibited  such  a  formid- 
able recurrence  of  names  as  we  have  here  of  Edmund 
and  Zcturence"  Another  little  circumstance  may  con- 
firm the  inference  that  has  been  drawn  from  these  Chris- 
tian names.  The  poet  himself  spelt  his  surname,  not,  as 
the  Spencers  of  Althorpe  did  and  do,  with  a  c,  but  with 
an  « ;  and  it  appears  from  the  entries  in  the  parochial 
registers  that  it  was  spelled,  in  the  same  manner,  with 
an  «  at  Hurstwood  ana  for  six  or  seven  miles  round,  not 
only  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  for  a  century  after- 
wards—and that  while  even  at  Kildwick,  near  Skipton, 
at  only  ten  or  twelve  miles'  distance,  it  was  spelled  with 
a  c.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  we  apprehend,  if  the 
spelling  with  an  s  was  known  anywhere  else  than  in  this 
small  district.* 

The  date  of  Spenser's  birth  has  been  commonly 
assumed  to  have  been  about  the  year  1663.  This  date 
is  inferred  irom  the  following  lines  in  his  sixtieth  son- 
net:— 

So,  since  the  winged  god  his  planet  clear 
Began  in  me  to  move,  one  year  is  spent ; 
The  which  doth  longer  unto  me  appear 
Than  all  those  forty  which  my  life  outwent 
Then,  by  that  course  which  lovers*  books  invent, 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains ; 
Which  I  have  wasted  in  long  languishment,  &c. 


*  We  reserve  a  further  examination  of  the  subject  of 
Spenser's  family  for  an  Appendix,  in  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  bring  forward  several  new  particularswith  which 
ve  have  been  favoured  from  private  sources,   y Google 
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The  Sonnets  were  published  in  1595 ;  they  were  entered 
for  publication  in  tne  Stationers'  Register  in  November, 
1594;  and  they  were  probably  composed  in  1592  and 
1593.  The  sixtieth,  being  one  of  tne  last,  would  upon 
this  supposition  be  referable  to  the  year  1593:  and  the 
meaning  of  the  above  lines  seems  to  be,  that  when  the 
poet  wrote  it  forty-one  years  of  his  life  had  been  alreadr 
spent — namely,  one  in  love,  and  forty  in  what  he  calls 
languishment,  or  deprivation  of  the  influence  of  the 
winged  eod.  This  calculation  would  carry  back  the 
date  of  his  Inrth  to  1552  at  the  farthest 

Yet  there  are  some  circumstances  which  have  sug- 
gested a  suspicion  that  he  may  have  been  bom  some 
years  earlier.  In  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham's  Introduction 
to  his  *  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at 
Court,'  printed  for  the  Shakspeare  Society,  8vo.,  Lond. 
1842,  is  given  (at  p.  xxx.)  an  entry  from  the  Books  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  recording  that 
in  the  year  1569  there  was  **  paid  upon  a  bill  signed  by 
Mr.  Secretary,  dated  at  Windsor,  IS"*  Octobris,  to  Ed- 
mund Spencer,  that  brought  letters  to  the  Queen's 
Majesty  from  Sir  Henry  Norris,  knight,  her  Miyesty's 
ambassador  in  France,  being  at  Thouars,  in  the  said 
realm,  for  his  charges  the  sum  of  6/.  ISs.  4c/.,  over  and 
besides  9L  prested  to  him  by  Sir  Henrjr  Norris."  Mr. 
Cunningham  says,  in  a  note,  ''  As  this  is  the  onl^  men- 
tion I  Imve  found  of  an  Edmund  Spencer  in  the  different 
books  of  account  that  I  have  gone  through  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  name  is  not  a  common  one,  I  con- 
fess an  inclination  to  believe  that  I  have  here  discovered 
a  notice  of  our  great  poet."  But,  if  so,  the  poet  must 
surely,  when  thus  employed,  have  been  older  than  six- 
teen or  seventeen. 

Again,  in  the  same  year,  1569,  George  Turbervile, 
being  then  resident  in  Russia  as  secretary  to  the  English 
ambassador.  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  thence  addressed 
epistles  in  verse  giving  an  account  of  the  country  and 
tne  people  to  three  of  his  friends  in  England,  one  of 
which  is  headed  simply  *  To  Spencer,'  both  in  Turber- 
vile's  volume  entitled  *  Tragical  Tales,'  Svo.,    1587, 
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where  it  appears  among  the  *  E{ntai^  and  Sonnets '  at 
the  end,  and  in  the  first  volume  of  Hakluyt*s  Voyaees, 
1589,  where  all  the  three  epistles  are  transeribed  in  full, 
but  is  expressly  stated  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  been 
written  to  Edmund  Spenser  the  poet.  If  Wood  be  cor- 
rect in  this  statement,  the  circumstance  affords  another 
ground  f<n-  suspecting  that  Spenser  was  older  when  thus 
distinguished  than  the  common  account  would  make 
him.  Turbervile  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
this  time  in  his  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year,  which  is  J  ^  / 
not  the  age  at  which  men  choose  boys  of  sixteen  for  / 
their  frienuds.  Besidca,  the  verses  seem  to  imply  a 
friendship  of  some  standing,  and  also,  in  the  jierson 
addressea,  tlie  habits  and  sodal  podtion  of  manhood. 
They  commence  thus: — 

If  I  ^Mmld  now  fimH  or  not  remember  thee. 

Thou,  ^penoer,  might'st  a  £ial  rebuke  and  shame  impute 

tome; 
For  I,  to  open  show,  did  love  thee  passing  well, 
And  tiiou  wert  he  at  partare  whom  I  kMUhed  to  bid  fiu«- 

well; 
Aod,  as  I  went  thy  friend,  so  I  continue  still ; 
No  better  proof  thou  canst  than  this  desire  of  true  good 

wUi. 
I  do  remember  well,  when  needs  I  should  away, 
And  that  the  post  wonld  horaifle  us  no  longer  time  to  stay. 
Thou  wnmg'st  me  by  the  fist,  and,  holding  fiist  my  hand, 
Did'st  crave  of  me  to  send  thee  news,  and  how  I  liked 

the  land. 

The  only  personal  reference  that  occurs  in  the  sequel 
is  contained  in  the  following  lines  :— 

I  wished  thee  oft  with  us,  save  that  I  stood  iu  fear 

Thou  wonld'st  have  loathed  to  have  laid  thy  limbs  upon  a 

bear. 
As  I  and  Stafford  did,  that  was  my  mate  in  bed. 

The  address  or  superscription,  *  To  Spencer,*  without 
prefix  or  addition,  as  if  the  single  name  were  distinction 
enough,  may  be  taken*  as  rather  supporting  Wood|s 
account;    and,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  internal  evi- 
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dence  to  prove  that  this  Spencer  was  the  poet,  there  is 
as  little  to  contradict  that  supposition.  But  it  has  not 
been  commonly  noticed  that  this  Epistle  from  Rtissia  is 
not  Turbervile's  only  poetical  address  to  his  friend 
Spencer.  Among  his  *  Epitaphs  and  Sonnets '  are  two 
other  pieces  of  verse  addressed  to  the  same  party.  One, 
running  to  four  quatrains  and  a  couplet,  is  an  expansion 
of  a  text  from  Boccaccio,  Sola  misena  e  senza  invicUa 
(Only  misery  is  without  envy),  and  begins,  "  My  Spen- 
cer, spite  is  virtue's  deadly  foe,"  but  contains  nothing 
from  which  any  inference  can  be  drawn.  The  other  is 
longer,  extending  to  about  forty  lines ;  it  begins,  "  My 
Spencer,  spare  to  speak,  and  ever  spare  to  speed,"  and 
seems  to  refer  to  some  real  circumstance  in  his  iriend's 
situation  or  history.     Here  is  a  part  of  it : — 

Give  him  an  ivy  leaf  instead  of  pipe  to  play, 

That  dreads  to  boord"  a  noble  dame  for  fear  she  say  him 

nay. 
Where  valour  is  but  small,  and  booty  very  great, 
A  coward  knight  will  hazard  there,  in  hope  to  work  his 

feat. 
Wherefore,  when  time  shall  serve,  my  Spencer,  spare  to 

blush; 
Fall  to  thy  purpose  like    a  man,  and  boldly  beat  the 

bush  .... 
Experience  hath  no  peer ;  it  passeth  learning  far : 
I  speak  it  not  without  my  book,  but  like  a  man  of  war. 

The  pipe  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  lines  seems  to 
point  to  the  poetical  genius  of  the  person  addressed.* 

'  Accost 

*  Turbervile's  volume,  entitled  *  Tragical  Tales,'  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  hook.  There  is  no  copy  in  the  Museum 
either  of  the  old  edition  of  1587,  or  of  a  reprint  of  it  in  4to. 
(408  pp.)  which  was  produced  at  Edinburgh  in  1837,  and  of 
which,  however,  only  fifty  copies  were  thrown  off.  There 
is  sud  to  have  been  an  edition  in  1576 ;  but  it  is  apparently 
unknown  to  the  Edinburgh  editor.  In  the  Edinburgh  re- 
print, the  Epistle  to  Spencer  from  Russia  is  at  pp.  375 — 383 ; 
me  first  of  tne  two  other  poems  at  p.  300 ;  and  the  second  at 
p.  308. 
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But,  if  neither  the  Edmund  Spencer  who  was  sent 
over  from   France    by   the    English    aiobas^dor   with 
letters    for    tlie   qiie*jji  in   15tj9j  nor    tht*    Sfioiicer    to 
whom  Turbervile  in  the  same  year  ad  dreaded  his  po- 
etical epistle  from   Rus«:iia^  amy  be  allowed  to  ha\ e  pi-o- 
babty  l^een  the  tutu  re  prcat  poet,  there  is  another  fact 
of  the  same  date  beiLring  upon  the  question  which  elm 
hardly  be  so  disj>osed  of.      There  is  every  reason   la 
believe  that  by  tlus  year,  1 569 ,  Sfieofler,  wh^hcr  or  no 
he  was  receiving  epistles  in  verae  from  T^irbervile,  hiid 
already  como  beiort!  the  world  as  a  vert^c-writer  himacli". 
A  duodecinao  vylonie,  printed  at  London  in  J5tj9,  with 
the  title  of  *  A  Theatre  wherein  be  represented  as  well 
the  Miseries  and  Calamities  that  follow  the  voluptuous 
WorldlinjTS,  as  also  the  frrcat  Joys  and  Pleasures  which 
the  Faithful  do  enjoy,  &c.,  devised  by  S.  John  Vander  / 
Noodt,'  is  introduced  by  what  are  called  six  *  Epigrams/*^ 
which,  v^th  the  exception  of  a  few  words,  and  of  four 
liaes  added  at  the  end,  are  the  same  with  the  first  six 
of  seven  sonn^  which  long  afterwards,  in  1591,  were 
published  as  Spenser's  by  his  own  bookseller,  Ponsonby, 
and  along  witli  other  pieces  all  undoubtedly  his,  under 
the  title  of  *  The  Visions  of  Petrarch,  formerly  trans- 
lated.'    It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  Ponsoaby  may  have 
been  mistaken  i«  attributing  these  Visions  to  Spenser. 
It  is  clear,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  had  not  had 
Ae  aid  or  sanction  of  the  poet  in  collecting  the  pieces 
composing  his  volume,  which  he  brought  out  to  meet 
the  public  demand  for  anything  of  Spenser's  excited  by 
the  success  of    the   three   first    Books  of   the   Fairy 
Queen,  published  the  year  before.      And  it  is  desei-ving 
of  notice  that  in  the  original  publication  the  authorship 
of  them  seems  to  be  claimed  by  Vander  Noodt  him- 
self, or  rather  by  a  Theodore  Rolst,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  employed  to  translate  his  treatise  from  French 
into  Fnglish.     "  Of  which  our  Visions,"  the  words  are, 
*'  the  learned  poet  M.  Francisc  Petrarch,  gentleman  of 
Florence,  did  invent  and  write  in  Tuscan  the  six  first; 

which  because  they  serve  well  to  our  purpose, 

I  have,  out  of  the  Brabants  speech  [that  is,  the  Dutch, 
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or  the  Flemish,  Vander  Noodt*8  native  language],  turned 
them  into  the  English  tongue."  What  we  are  probablj 
to  understand  by  this  is,  that,  Vander  Noodt  havings 
first  turned  them  from  Italian  into  Flemish,  or  havings 
found  them  so  translated  into  his  native  tongue,  ren- 
dered them  from  that  into  French  for  the  purposes  of 
his  treatise,  and  that  his  translator  finally  substituted  an 
English  for  the  French  version.  But,  if  this  English 
version  was  not  the  work  of  Spenser,  where  did  Pon- 
sonby  procure  the  corrections,  which  are  not  of  mere 
typographical  errata,  and  the  additions  and  other  varia- 
tions that  are*  found  in  his  edition  ?  It  is  remarkable, 
further,  that  the  six  Visions  translated  from  Petrarch 
are  followed  in  Vander  Noodt's  volume  by  fifteen 
others,  which  he,  or  his  Euglbh  trandator,  describes  as 
"  of  one  Joachim  du  Bellay,  gentleman  of  Franco,"— 
adding,  **  the  which  also,  because  they  serve  our  pur- 
pose, I  have  translated  thena  out  of  Dutch  into  Eng- 
lish." The  translations  are  in  blank  vearse ;  and  ver- 
sions in  rhyme  of  elcTcn  of  the  same  sonnets,  and  of 
four  others,  were  dso  published  as  Spenser's,  under  the 
title  of  *  The  Visions  of  Bellay,'  by  Ponsonby  in  his 
collection  of  1591.  It  is  pretty  evident,  too,  that  the 
translations  in  rhyme  are  founded  upon  the  previous 
^  translations  in  blank  verse,  the  changes  amounting,  for 
the  most  part,  to  little  mere  than  wore  required  to  suit 
the  different  form  of  the  composition.* 

♦  The  author  of  the  'Theatre  of  Worldlings'  is  probably 
the  same  P^non  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fbr  a  tract  en- 
titled : — **  The  Governance  and  Preservation  of  them  that 
fear  the  Plague ;  set  forth  by  John  Vandemote,  Phisicion 
and  Surgion,  admitted  by  the  Kyuge  his  Highness.  Now 
newly  set  forth  at  the  request  of  William  Barnard,  of  Lon- 
don, Dnipier,  1569.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Wyllyara 
How,  for  Abraham  Veale,  in  Panic's  Churchyard  at  the 
Mgn  of  the  Lamb ;"  12mo.  Black  Letter ;  24  leaves,  unpaged. 
In  a  short  Preface  the  author  gives  the  following  account  of 
himself: — •*  To  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  and  profit  of 
all  Christen  People,  and  to  maintain  health  in  ihe  hole  bodies, 
and  to  remedy  them  that  are  corrupt  and  infest  with  the 
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FinaHy,  to  these  three  faeia  may  be  added  another, 
which  haa  been  only  recently  discovered.  In  this  sam^ 
year  J  1569,  it  appears  from  the  Muster-book  of  War- 
wiekshire,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  an 
Edmund  Spencer  lived  at  Kingsbury  in  that  county* 
If  this  was  not  the  poet,  Mr.  Collier,  who  announces 
the  circumstance  in  his  Life  of  Shakspeare,  is  strongly 
inclined  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  his  father,  whose 
name  has  nowhere  been  preserved. 

One  fact,  at  any  rate,  of  this  date  may  be  assumed  to 
be  certain.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1569,  Spenser  was 
admitted  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  sizer — his  adoption  of  which  lowest  acade- 
mic rank  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  his  family 
was  in  humble  circumstances.  Of  his  university  career 
we  know  next  to  nothing.  The  assertion  of  some  of  his 
biographers  that  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a 
iellowship  in  Pembroke  Hall  with  Lancelot  Andrews, 
afterwaww  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Winchester,  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  mistake.  There  is  reason  for  sus- 
pecting, however,  that  he  met  with  some  treatment 
which  he  considered  unfair  or  harsh  from  the  authorities 
of  his  college ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  may 
have  left  Cambridge  on  that  account  sooner  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Yet  he  is  recorded  to  have 
taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  January,  1573,  and  that  of 
M.A.  in  June,  1576,  George  Chalmers,  writing  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  a^,  says  (Supplemental 
Apology,  p.  23),  **  There  are  m  Pembroke  Hall  two 
pictures  of  Spenser ;  yet  he  is  almost  forgotten  there  as 
an  atummisJ*    Todd,  in  his  Life  of  Spenser,  observes, 

infecti<»is  of  the  pestilence,  I,  John  Vandemote,  Phisicion 
and  Surgion,  admitted  by  the  King  his  Highness,  and  sworn 
unto  my  L«ord  of  Suffolk  his  Grace,  now  abiding^  at  the  late 
Grey  Friars  in  London,  do  think  it  meet  to  wnght  certain 
thmgs  concerning  the  pestilence,  as  well  drawn  out  of  divers 
antentic  doctors  and  experimenters  as  of  mine  own  ex- 
perience, being  conversant  and  a  minister  (under  God) 
in  the  said  infection  in  Rome,  Italy,  Lombardy,  Poelles 
[Apulia],  and  Low  Countries,  by  the  space  of  many  jears." 
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*'  It  is  remarkable  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  Pem- 
broke Hall  either  in  his  letters  or  his  poetry.  The 
university  he  has  repeatedly  celebrated  with  filial  re- 
gard/' 

He  is  supposed  to  have  left  the  north  of  England, 
and  come  to  London  sometime  in  the  year  1578.  He 
may  have  been  principally  induced  to  come  up  to  town, 
as  is  commonly  stated,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Gabriel  Harvey,  whom  he  had  known  at  Cambridge ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  connexion  he  had  with  Lon- 
don as  his  birthplace  may  also  have  partly  drawn  him 
thither.  This  ia  consistent  with  the  statement  of  E.  K., 
the  annotator  on  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  already- 
quoted.  By  Harvey  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  now 
introduced  to  Sir  Philip  (then  Mr.)  Sidney,  and  bv  that 
accomplished  person  to  his  uncle,  the  powerful  Earl  of 
Leicester.  He  is  believed  to  have  accompanied  Sidney 
to  the  family  seat  at  Penshurst  in  Kent  in  1678  or 
1579 ;  and  in  October  of  the  latter  year  we  find  him 
writing  to  Harvey  from  Leicester  House  m  London. 

The  correspondence  between  Spenser  and  Harvey, 
which  was  printed  in  1580,  consists  of  five  Letters,  three 
by  Harvey  and  two>  by  Spenser,  mostly  occupied  (with 
the  exception  of  the  longest,  which  is  a  dissertation  by* 
Harvey  on  the  earthquake  of  the  6th  of  April,  1580) 
with  the  subject  of  English  versifying,  as  it  was  called, 
that  is,  the  attempt  to  imitate  in  English  the  measures 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  and  indeed  to  reduce  all 
English  versificatioa  under  the  laws,  or  supposed  laws, 
of  ancient  quantity.  It  was  throughout  his  life  the 
boast  of  Harvey — who  soon  after  this  became  a  Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  persons  of 
that  learned  age,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  mucn  general 
literary  ability,  though  the  gods  had  not  made  him 
poetical — that  he  was  the  inventor  of  this  new  prosody ; 
and  not  only  Sidney  and  his  friend  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Edward)  Dyer  joined  him  in  his  scheme,  but  Spenser 
too  was  at  first  persuaded  to  countenance  and  go  into  it. 
We  shall  not,  however,  detain  the  reader  with  any 
samples  of  the  hexameters,  pentameters,  and  trimeter 
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iambics  which  he  was  induced  to  perpetrate — more, 
perhaps,  to  humour  Harvey  and  Sidney  than  from  any 
real  approbation  of  the  reformed  system  of  versifying. 
Some  of  his  expressions,  indeed,  seem  to  indicate  that 
be  was  doing  little  less  than  making  sport  of  it  and  of 
them  all  the  while.  At  any  rate  he  soon  abandoned 
it,  and  for  ever ;  and  no  part  of  his  poetical  reputation 
rests  upon  his  few  slight  performances  in  this  absurd 
style.* 

This  correspondence  with  Harvey,  taken  along  with 
what  is  stated  by  E.  K.,  and  with  the  address  by  Ponsonby 
prefixed  to  the  collection  which  he  published  in  1591, 
shows  not  only  that  Spenser  was  already  at  work  upon 
the  Fairy  Queen,  but  that,  besides  his  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  he  had  by  the  year  1580  completed  various 
compositions,  and  made  more  or  less  progress  in  others, 
which  have  perished.  We  will  enumerate  the  several 
titles  that  are  mentioned,  and  collect  and  arrange  what  is 
said  respecting  each  : — 

1.  The  Fcdry  Queen, — In  his  second  letter  to  Harvey, 
dated  Westminster,  10th  April,  1580,  Spenser  writes : — 
"  Now,  my  Dreams  and  Dying  Pelican  being  fiilly 
finished  (as  I  partly  signified  in  my  last  letters),  and 
presently  to  be  imprinted,  I  will  in  hand  forthwith  with 
my  Fairy  Queen,  which  I  pray  you  heartily  send  me 
with  all  expedition ;  and  your  friendly  letters  and  long 
expected  judgment  withal,  which  let  not  be  short,  but 
in  all  points  such  as  you  ordinarily  use,  and  I  extraor- 
dinarity  desire."  Harvey,  in  his  answer,  says : — "  In 
good  faith,  I  had  once  again  nigh  forgotten  your  Fairy 
Queen :  howbeit,  by  good  chance  I  have  now  sent  her 

*  A  full  account  of  these  attempts,  and  of  the  correspon- 
deuce  between  Harvey  and  Spenser,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
this  subject,  may  be  found  in  the  Life  by  Todd ;  and  the 
Letters  have  been  reprinted  from  the  original  edition  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  collection  entitled  '  Ancient  Critical 
Essays  upon  English  Poets  and  Poesy ;  edited  by  Joseph 
Haslewood;*  4to.,  Lon.  1811.  We  have  given  an  abstract 
of  their  contents  in  *  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature 
and  Learning  in  England,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  64 — 70. 
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home  at  the  last,  neither  in  better  nor  wotm  ease  than 
I  found  her.  And  must  tou  of  necessity  have  mj  judg- 
ment of  her  indeed  ?  To  be  plain,  I  am  void  of  idl 
judgment  if  your  Nine  Comedies,  whereunto,  in  imita- 
tion of  Herodotus,  you  give  the  names  of  the  Nine 
Muses  (and,  in  one  man's  fancy,  not  unworthily),  come 
not  nearer  Ariosto's  comedies,  either  for  the  fineneM  of 
plausible  docution,  or  the  rareness  of  poetical  invention, 
than  that  Elvish  Queen  doth  to  his  Oriando  Furioso ; 
which,  notwithstanding,  you  will  needs  seem  to  emu- 
late, and  hope  to  overgo,  as  you  flatly  proiessed  your- 
self in  one  of  your  last  letters If  so  Im  the 

Fairy  Queen  be  fairer  in  your  eye  than  the  Nine 
Muses,  and  Hobgoblin  run  away  with  the  garland  from 
Apollo,  mark  what  I  say ;  and  yet  I  will  not  say  that 
[which]  I  thought ;  but  there  an  end  for  this  once,  and 
fare  you  well  till  God,  or  some  good  angel,  pot  you  in  » 
better  mind." 

2.  Nine  Comedies. — Such  being  Harvey's  opinion  of 
the  Fairy  Qi^een,  he  is  impatient  that  it  should  come 
in  the  way  and  delay  the  completion,  or  at  least  the 
publication,  of  other  works  on  which  he  set  a  much 
higher  value.  Thus,  in  his  letter  dated  7th  April, 
1580,  he  writes:—**  Commend  me  to  thine  own  ffood 
self,  and  tell  th  v  I>ying  Pelican  and  thy  Dreams  from 
me,  I  will  now  leave  <(-eaming  any  longer  of  them  till 
with  these  eyes  I  see  them  forth  indeed;  and  then 
again  I  imagine  your  Magmficenza  [the  Fairy  Queen, 
where  Arthur,^ the  hero,  is  mtended  to  represent  the 
virtue  of  Magnificence]  will  hold  us  in  suspense  as  long 
for  your  Nme  English  Comedies^  and  your  Latin  Stem- 
mala  Dudleiana^yf h\ch  two  shall  go  for  my  money 
when  all  is  done,  especially  if  you  would  but  bestow 
one  seven-nights'  polishing  and  trimming  upon  either ; 
which  I  pray  thee  do  for  my  pleasure,  if  not  for  their 
sake  nor  thine  own  profit."  And  in  his  subsequent 
letter,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  he  says,  in  reference  to  these  Come 
dies: — "You  know  it  hath  been  the  usual  practice  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  odd  wits  in  all  nations,  and  spe- 
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cially  in  Italy,  rath(»r  to  show  and  advance  themselves 
tbftt  way  than  any  other ;  ofi^  niiuieJy,  those  thrt»e  di*- 
courain^  hcads^  Bibieim,  Macli'mvelf  and  Aretme  did 
(to  let  Bembo  and  Ariusto  pass)^  with  the  frreat  admU 
mtion  wd  wondertiiont  of  tht;  whole  eoutitry ;  beiiif , 
indeed,  reputed  matchable  in  all  points,  both  for  con- 
ceit of  wit  and  eloquent  decyphering  of  matters,  either 
with  Aristophanes  and  Menander  in  Greek,  or  with 
Flautus  and  Terence  in  Latin,  or  with  any  other  in  any 
other  tongue/'  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  Spen- 
ser's nine  comedies  were  not,  as  has  been  sometimes' 
assumed,  merely  certain  poems  of  the  same  description 
with  the  others  he  has  left  us,  to  which  he  gave  that  title 
in  imitati<m  of  Dante  and  other  early  Italian  writers ; 
they  were  evidently  dramatic  corapositioos,  like  those 
of  Bibiena,  Machiavdli,  and  Aretino,  to  which,  as  well 
as  to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander,  of 
Pkutus  and  Terence,  they  are  compared.  They  must 
have  be^i  eomedies  in  the  sense  in  which  the  name  is 
now  generally  used.  It  is  difficult  for  the  reader  of 
Spenser's  existing  writings  to  conceive  of  him  producing 
anything  very  successful  either  in  comedy  or  in  tragedy. 
We  should  scarcely  guess  that  his  genius  was  at  all 
dramatic ;  nor  is  the  judgment  of  his  friend  Harvey  in 
such  matters,  apparently,  worth  much.  A  comedy,  or 
a  series  of  comeoies,  by  Spenser,  however,  would  at  any 
rate  have  been  a  curiosity ;  and  they  might  have  had 
more  merit  than  the  rest  of  his  poetry  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  His  Fairy  Queen,  it  may  he  observed,  is  not 
destitute  of  strokes  of  sly  humour  and  passages  of  a 
comic  character.  And  there  is  such  diversity  of  style 
in  his  known  compositions — ^in  the  prevalent  manner  of 
his  Fairy  Queen,  for  example,  or  in  the  Hymns,  as 
compared  with  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,  —  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  infer  his  incapacity,  or  inferiority  of 
capacity,  for  any  particular  kind  of  writing.  Who 
would  be  prepared  by  the  Fairy  Queen,  with  its 
generally  abstracted,  contemplative,  and  unworldly  spi- 
rit, its  rainbow-coloured  visions,  its  sweet  and  tender 
music,  for  tbe  sharp  and  searching  political  sagacity  of 
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the  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  ?  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  from  what  we  have  of  his  poetry,  that  Spenser's 
was  the  genius  of  picture  rather  than  of  passion  ;  but 
might  we  not  have  so  deemed  even  of  Shakspeare  him- 
self if  he  had  left  us  only  his  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
his  Lucrece  ? 

3.  Dreams. — In  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  April,  1680, 
Spenser  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  his  Dreams 
and  Dyiiig  Pelican  as  being  then  both  fully  finished ; 
and  Harvey  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  that 
piece  of  intelligence  soon  after  despatching  his  epistle  of 
the  7th  of  the  same  month,  in  which  he  expresses  some- 
thing like  despair  of  ever  seeing  them  set  forth.  In  a 
postscript  Spenser  adds : — "  I  take  best  my  Dreams 
should  come  forth  alone,  being  grown  by  means  of  the 
Gloss  (running  continually  in  manner  of  a  paraphrase) 
full  as  peat  as  my  Calendar,  Therein  [that  is,  appa- 
rently, m  the  Gloss]  be  some  things  excellently,  and 
many  things  wittily,  discoursed  of  E.  K.,  and  the  pic- 
tures so  singularly  set  forth  and  portrayed,  as,  if  Michael  I 
Angelo  were  there,  he  could,  I  think,  nor  amend  the  | 
best,  nor  reprehend  the  worst.  I  know  you  would  like 
them  passing  well."  £.  K.  himself  mentions  this  Gloss 
in  a  note  uix)n  the  Eleventh  Eclogue  (for  November^ 
of  T/ie  Shepherd's  Calendar: — "  Nectar  and  ambrosia, 
he  says,  '*  be  feigned  to  be  the  drink  and  food  of  the 
Gods :  ambrosia  they  liken  to  manna  in  Scripture,  and 
nectar  to  be  white  like  cream,  whereof  is  a  proper  tale 
of  Hebe,  that  spilt  a  cup  of  it,  and  stained  the  heavens, 
as  yet  appeareth.  But  I  have  already  discoursed  that  at 
large  in  my  commentafy  upon  the  Dreams  of  the  same 
auUior."  In  a  subsequent  letter,'^ithoiiJLjdat£,  but 
written  after  the  Dreams  had  come  mto  his  hands, 
after  rallying  Spenser  on  "  living  by  Dying  Pelicans ^ 
and  purchasing  great  lands  and  lordships  with  the 
money  which  his  Calendar  and  Dreams  have  [afforded], 
and  will  afford  him " — ^from  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  booksellers  had  already  purchased  one  or  more  of 
these  productions  (the  Calendar,  indeed,  as  we  shall 
presently  find,  was  published  by  this  time) — Harvey 
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prooeeda : — "  Ejdra  jocttm^  I  like  your  Dreams  pBsS' 
marly  well ;  and  the  rather  because  they  savour  of  that 
siti^lar  extraordinary  vein  and  invention  which  I  ever 
funeied  most,  and  in  a  manner  admired  only  in  Luclan, 
Petrtrch,  Aretine,  Pasquill,  and  all  the  most  delirate 
and  fine-conceited  Crccians  and  Italians  (for  the  Homani* 
to  apcstk  of  are  bat  very  cyphers  in  this  kind)  ;  whose 
cbiefest  endeavour  and  drift  wa$  to  have  nothing  vul- 
gar/ hut  J  in  some  reB[iect  or  other^  and  especially  in 
lively  hypet-bolicfll  illuatrations^  rare,  quaint,  and  odd 
in  every  pointj  and,  aa  a  man  wouid  say,  a  degree  or 
two  at  the  least  above  the  reach  and  cohiimbs  of  a  com- 
mon sch alarms  capacity/'  He  then  goes  into  a  critScism 
or  panegyric  upon  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  which 
be  declares  he  thinks  deserves  to  be  preferred,  *^  as  well 
for  the  ainguJarity  of  the  manner  as  the  divinity  of  the 
matter,  .  .  .  before  all  the  veriest  metaphysical  visions 
and  joiiyest  conceited  dreams  or  extasies  that  ever  were 
devised  ;"  coneladingr,  '*  But  what  necdeth  this  digres- 
sion between  you  and  me  ?  I  daresay  you  will  hold 
yoarseif  reasonal>ly  weli  gatisfied  if  your  Drmrm  be  but 
as  well  esteemed  of  in  England  as  Petrareii'a  Vmons  he 
m  Italy  ■  which,  I  assure  you,  is  the  very  w^orst  I  wish 
you."  From  these  expressions  Todd  conjectures  that 
these  2>reaws  of  Spenser's  are  nothing  else  than  the  eii 
sonnets,  or  epigrams,  as  they  are  there  called,  originally 
published  in  Vander  Nowit's  book,  and  long  after  re- 
printed ^  with  very  slig^ht  alterations^  by  Ponsonby  in 
his  collection.  But  this  can  hardly  be,  Harvey's  com- 
parison of  the  I}reams  to  Petrarch's  Vii^ions  is  rather 
an  argument  against  the  supposfton  of  the  one  being  a 
translation  of  the  other;  and  the  poem^  or  series  of 
ymms,  which  S|jeiiser  culled  his  Dreams  was  evidently, 
frnm  what  is  said  of  it  both  by  himself  and  Harvey,  a 
protJuetion  only  recently  finished,  and  one  which  had 
been  for  some  time  in  iiand  and  had  cost  him  consider- 
able labour,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  with 
the  few  verbal  amendments  he  made  (if  he  did  make 

*  That  is,  common-place,  as  we  should  now  say. 
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them)  on  the  tran^tion  of  the  six  Visions  of  Petrarch. 
The  Dreams  are  mendoned,  along  with  other  lost 
poemS)  in  the  epistle  from  £.  K.  to  Gabriel  Harvey 
prefixed  to  the  Shepherd's  Calendar:—"  Hereunto 
[that  is,  to  the  Calendar]^  aa^  the  writtf ,  "  have  I 
added  a  certain  Gloas,  or  ^hohon,  for  the  exposition  of 
old  words  and  harder  phrases ;  which  manner  of  gross- 
ing and  comnenting,  well  I  wot,  will  seem  strange  and 
rare  in  our  tongue :  yet,  for  so  much  as  I  knew  many 
excellent  and  proper  devices,  both  in  words  and  matter, 
would  pass  in  the  speedy  course  of  reading  either  as 
unknown  or  as  not  marked,  and  that  in  this  kind  as  in 
other  we  mifbt  be  equal  to  the  learned  of  other  n»> 
tions,  I  thought  good  to  take  the  yearn  upon  me ;  the 
rather  for  that,  by  means  of  some  familiar  acquaintance, 
I  was  made  privy  to  his  counsel  and  secret  meanine  in 
them,  as  also  m  sundry  other  works  of  his ;  which  albeit 
I  know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth  as  to  promulgate, 
yet  thus  much  have  I  adventured  upon  his  friendship, 
hin^^elf  being  for  long  time  far  estranged ;  hoping  that 
this  "will  the  rather  occasion  him  to  put  forth  divers 
other  excellent  works  of  his  which  sleep  in  silence ;  as 
his  DreamSj  his  Legends^  his  Court  of  Cupid,  and  sun- 
dry others,  whose  commendation  to  set  out  were  very 
vain,  the  things,  though  worthy  of  many,  yet  being 
known  to  few/'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this 
epistle  from  £.  K.  to  Harvey  is  dated  at  London,  the 
10th  of  April,  1679,  exactly  a  year  before  the  letter 
from  Spenser  announcing  that  he  had  at  last  fully 
finished  his  Dreams,  and  a  year,  all  but  a  few  days,  be- 
fore the  letter  from  Hirvey  expressing  his  apprehension 
that  he  might  never  see  them  published.  If  the  final 
revision  of  them  was  thus  so  long  in  being  brought  to  a 
conclusion  after  they  had  assumed  an  apparently  com- 
pleted form,  we  have  another  presumption  that  they 
were  of  considerable  extent. 

4.  7%€  Dying  Pelican.-- AM  that  is  sud  of  this  poem 
in  the  correspondence  between  Spenser  and  Harvey  has 
been  already  quoted  under  the  head  of  the  Dreams,  It 
is  described  as  fully  finished  in  April,  1580.     It  is  also 
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mentioned  by  Ponsonby,  in  hii  Prefaee  to  the  edlecdon 
of  1591,  M  O0e  of  '*  wine  oth**r  pamphlets  loosely  scat- 
tered abroad,"  **  whioh/'  eavi  Ponsonby,  ^*  wbcn  I  can^ 
either  by  hin^elf  or  otberwise,  attain  to,  I  mean  like- 
wise, for  your  ikvour  fiake,  to  set  (brth/*  We  are  not  to 
luppoao  from  this  that  It  had  been  firevioualy  printed, 
but  only  that  it  bad  been  circulated  in  manuscript,  as 
literary  works  of  all  kind*  then  often  were  for  a  long 
time  before  they  were  jient  to  the  preas. 

5.  Stomber  (or  pS/wn&cr).— In  his  first  letter  to  Har- 
vey, written  from  Leicester  House  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1579,  Spenser,  after  noticing  the  folly  of  Stephen 
Gosson  (whom,  however,  he  does  not  name)  in  dedi^ 
eating  hiB  School  ofAbu^  to  Sidney— by  whom  be  **  wa* 
for  bb  labour  scorned,  if  at  least  it  be  in  the  goodness  of 
that  nature  to  scorn  "—adds,  '*  Such  might  I  happily 
[haply]  incur,  entitaling  my  Slomber,  and  the  other 
mmphlets,  unto  his  hooour.  1  meant  them  rather  to 
Maister  Dyer,  But  1  am  of  late  more  in  love  w  itb  wy 
English  versifying  than  with  rhyming ;  which  I  shoH^d 
haye  done  [with  ?]  long  since  if  I  would  then  have  161- 
lowed  your  counsel."  The  Slomber  is  no  doubt  the 
same  poem  that  is  mentioned  by  Ponsonby,  under  the 
title  of  A  Sennight*8  Skmiber^  as  one  of  sundry  other 
pieces  besides  those  printed  in  his  collection  wnich  he 
imderstood  Spenser  had  written — "  being  all  dedicated 
to  ladies,  so  as  it  may  seem  he  meant  them  all  to  one 
volume."  All  these  ronsonby  intimates  his  intention  of 
publishing  if  he  can  procure  copies  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  Ihfing  Pelican  and  the  other  pamphlets  that  had  been 
"  loosely  scattered  abroad." 

6.  The  Court  of  Cj^pirf.— The  passage  already  quoted 
finom  the  Ej^stle  of  E.  K.  contams  our  only  record  or 
notice  of  this  piece ;  but  it  may  probably  have  been  the 
*»mbryo  or  rudimentary  form  of  the  splendid  Masoue  of 

'upid  in  the  last  Canto  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Fairy 
^'ueen. 

7.  Legends, — The  only  mention  that  is  found  of  this 
title  occurs  also  in  the  Epistle  of  E.  K.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  pwtions  of  the  Fairy  Queen  for  which  it 
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would  be  an  appropriate  designation,  and  which  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
pieces  originally  so  named. 

8.  Pageants, — ^This  title  is  mentioned  by  E.  K.  in  his 
gloss  to  the  Sixth  Eclogue  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar, 
where  he  defends  the  expression  **  many  graces  "  in  that 
Eclogue  by  the  authority  of  Musaeus,  according  to 
which,  he  observes,  "  this  same  poet  in  his  Pageants 
saith,  *  An  hundred  graces  on  her  eyelid  sat,'  &c/' 
From  the  resemblance  of  this  line  to  one  in  the  glorious  j 
description  of  Belphoebe  in  the  Third  Canto  of  the  Se- 
cond Book  of  the  Fairy  Queen — **  Upon  her  eyelids 
many  graces  sat" — it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sub- 
stance also  of  the  Pageants,  even  if  the  form  was  altered, 
was  woven  by  the  author  many  years  after  into  his  great 
poem. 

9.  Sonnets, — One  of  these  is  quoted  by  E.  K.,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Tenth  Eclogue  (for  October)  of 
The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  thus:— -**It  is  said  of  the 
learned  that  the  swan,  a  little  before  her  death,  singeth 
most  pleasantly,  as  prophesying  by  a  secret  instinct  her 
near  destiny,  as  well  saith  the  poet  elsewhere  in  one  of 
his  Sonnets — 

*  The  silver  swan  doth  sine:  before  her  dying  day, 
As  she  that  feels  the  deep  delight  that  is  in  deaUi,  &c.* " 

10.  Epithalamioii  Thamesis  (Marriage  Sons  of 
Thames). — In  his  second  letter  to  Harvey,  dated  the 
10th  of  April,  1580,  Spenser  writes : — "Trust  me  you 
will  hardly  believe  what  great  good  liking  and  estimation 
Maister  Dyer  had  of  your  satyrical  verses ;  and  I,  since 
the  view  thereof,  havmg  before  of  myself  had  special 
liking  of  Endish  versifymg,  am  even  now  about  to  give 
you  some  token  what,  and  how  well,  therein  I  am  able 
to  do :  for,  to  tell  you  truth,  I  mind  shortly,  at  conve- 
nient leisure,  to  set  forth  a  book  in  this  kind,  which  I 
entitle  Epithalamion  Thamesis;  which  book  I  dare  un- 
dertake will  be  very  profitable  for  the  knowledge,  and 
Tare  for  the  invention  and  manner  of  handling.  For,  in 
setting  forth  the  marriage  of  the  Thames,  I  show  his 
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first  beginning  and  o£fe{Hing,  and  all  the  country  that  he 
passeth  through,  and  also  describe  all  the  rivers  through- 
out England,  which  came  to  this  wedding,  and  their 
right  names  and  right  passage,  &c. ;  a  work,  believe  me, 
of  much  labour,  wherein,  notwithstanding,  Master  Holin- 
shed  hath  much  furthered  and  advantaged  me,  who 
therein  hath  bestowed  singular  pains  in  searching  out 
their  course  till  they  fall  into  the  sea.  O  TUe,  siquid 
ego,  ecqtdd  ertt  pretUf  But  of  ^t  more  hereafter." 
The  marriage  of  Ihe  Thames  and  the  Medway,  then,  was 
originally  intended  to  be  the  subject  of  a  poem  written  in 
hexameters  or  trimeter  iambics.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  design  was  never  executed ;  the  poem  at  any 
rate,  -if  it  was  ever  written  in  this  form,  was  suppressed 
by  the  author,  or  has  fortunately  perished ;  and  tne  wed- 
ding of  the  two  rivers  is  celebrated  with  all  the  truest 
graces  of  song  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  (Book  iv..  Canto  11). 

11.  D^cmslation  of  Moschus's  IcfyUion  of  Wandering 
Love, — This  performance  is  mentioned  by  E.  K.  in  his 
notes  upon  the  Third  Eclogue  of  the  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar : — **  But  who  list  more  at  large  to  behold  Cupid's 
colours  and  furniture,  let  him  read  eidier  Propertius,  or 
Moscbus  his  IdyUion  of  Wandering  Love,  being  now 
most  excellently  transmted  into  Latin  by  the  singular 
learned  man  Angelus  Politianus;  which  work  I  have 
seen,  amongst  other  of  this  poet's  doings,  very  well 
translated  also  into  English  riiymes." 

12.  The  English  Poe^.— This  appears  to  have  been  a 
prose  tract.  AH  that  is  known  of  it  is  what  we  are  told 
by  E.  K.  in  the  Argument  prefixed  to  the  Tenth  Ec- 
logue of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  in  which,  he  observes, 
(me  of  the  speakers,  designed  for  the  perfect  pattern  of 
a  poet,  **  finding  no  maintenance  of  his  state  and  studies, 
complaineth  of  the  contempt  of  poetry,  and  the  causes 
thereof;  specially  having  been  in  all  ages,  and  even 
amongst  the  most  barbarous,  always  of  singular  account 
and  honour,  and  being  indeed  so  worthy  and  commend- 
able an  art ;  or  rather  no  art,  but  a  divine  gift  and  hea- 
venly instinct,  not  to  be  gotten  by  labour  and  learning, 
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but  adorned  with  both,  and  poured  into  the  wit  by  a 
certain  enthousiasmos  and  celestial  inspiration :  as  the 
author  hereof  elsewhere  at  large  discourseth  in  his  book 
called  The  English  Poet,  which  book,  bcdng  hde\y  come 
to  my  hands,  I  mind  also,  by  Grod's  grace,  upon  further 
advertisement,  to  publish."  This  is  one  of  Spenser's  lost 
compositions  the  disappearance  of  which  is  especially  to 
be  regretted. 

13.  Stemmata  Dudleiana,r~The  subject  of  this  wo^-k 
was  no  doubt  the  ancestry  and  descent  of  the  poe^'-'s 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Harvey,  we  have  seen, 
describes  it  as  written  in  Latin;  but  whether  it  was 
in  prose  or  in  verse  may  be  questioned.  It  appears  to 
have  been  finished,  and  Spenser  himself  speaks  of  it  witii 
much  satisfaction :  in  the  postscript  to  his  letter  of  the 
10th  of  April,  1680,  he  writes;— "Of  my  Stemmata 
Dudkiana,  and  especially  of  the  sundry  apostrophes 
therein,  addressed  yon  know  to  whom,  most  more  ad- 
visement be  had  than  so  lightly  to  send  them  abroad : 
howbeit,  trust  me  (though  I  do  never  very  well)  yet,  in 
my  own  fancy,  I  never  did  better :  Venmtttmen  te  gegmr 
sotum ;  ntmquam  vero  asseauor,**  These  last  words,  in 
which  he  declares  himself  to  have  followed  or  imitateu 
his  friend  and  correspondent,  yet  without  having  suc- 
ceeded in  equalling  him,  may  indicate  one  motive  of 
the  partiality  which  Harvey  expresses  for  this  perform^ 
ance. 

Here,  then,  was  a  goodly  amoimt  of  work  accom- 
^  plished  for  the  age  which  Speaser  is  commonly  supposed 
"  to  have  reached  about  the  beginning  of  tiie  year  1580. 
And  this  may  not  have  been  all.  Several  of  the  titles 
that  have  been  enumerated  have  been  preserved  in  a 
single  casual  notice ;  others  may  not  have  been  even  so 
fortunate.  Ponsonby,  in  the  short  address  prefixed  to 
his  cc^lection,  mentions  several  which  may,  soBie  or 
all  of  them,  have  been  those  of  early  compositions  as 
well  as  those  that  have  chanced  to  be  specially  remem- 
bered in  the  correspondence  with  Harvey,  and  in  the 
Preface  and  Annotations  of  £.  K.  to  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar.     His  words  are ; — *<  Since  my  late  setting 
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forth  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  finding  that  it  hath  found  a 
favourable  passage  amongst  you,  I  have  sithence  endea- 
voured, by  all  good  means  Tfor  the  better  increase  and 
accomplishment  of  your  delights),  to  get  into  my  hands 
such  small  poems  of  the  same  author^  as  I  hesutl  were 
dispersed  abroad  in  sundry  hands,  and  not  easy  to  be 
come  by  by  himself;  some  of  them  having  been  diversely 
embezzled  and  purloined  from  him  since  his  departure 
over  sea."  Ana  he  goes  on  to  state  that,  besides  the 
contents  of  the  present  volume,  he  understood  the  author 
had  written  sundry  other  pieces ;  namely,  the  Dying 
Pelican  and  Sennight's  Slumber,  which  we  have  already 
'  mentioned,  and  also  translaticms  of  Ecclesiastes  and  of 
the  Ckmticum  CktrUicorum,  or  Song  of  Solomon,  The 
Hell  of  Lovers,  his  Purgatory  (that  is,  probably,  ITie 
Purgatory  of  Lovers),  The  Hours  of  the  Lordy  The  Sa- 
crifice of  a  Sinner f  The  Seven  Psahns,  &c.  And,  at 
any  rate,  he  had  also  already  produced  his  Shepherd's 
Calendar — of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 
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?      ^  SscnoN  II. 

THE  8HBPHEBD*S  CAUEVDAB. 

Thb  earliest  notice  we  have  of  this  work  is  in  the  re- 
gister of  the  Stationers*  Company,  where  it  is  entered 
under  date  of  the  6th  of  December,  1 579,  as  **  The 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  conteyninge  xii  eclogs,  proportion- 
able to  the  xii  monethes."  The  original  nuDlisner  was 
Hugh  Singleton,  by  whom  it  had  probably  been  pur- 
chased from  the  auwor ;  and  it  was  assigned  by  him  to 
John  Harrison,  junior,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1680.* 

It  probably  appeared  in  December,  1679.  The  exact 
title  of  the  first  edition  is  as  follows : — *  The  Shep- 
heardes  Calender.  Conteyning  twelve  Aedogues  propor- 
tionable to  the  twelve  monethes.  Entitled  to  the  Noble 
and  Vertuous  Gentleman,  most  worthy  of  all  titles,  both 
of  learning  and  chevalrie,  M.  Philip  Sidney.  At  London. 
Printed  by  Hugh  Singleton,  dwelling  in  Creede  Lane, 
near  unto  Ludgate,  at  the  signe  of  me  gylden  Tunne, 
and  are  there  to  be  soldo.  1679.*  The  volume  is  a 
small  quarto,  and  there  are  woodcuts  heading  each  Ec- 
logue. A  second  edition,  in  the  same  form,  was  printed 
in  1681  by  Thomas  East,  for  "  John  Harrison  the 
younger,  dwelling  in  Paternoster  Roe,  at  the  siene  of 
the  Anker,  and  are  there  to  be  solde  ;**  and  other  editions 
were  brought  out,  all  by  Harrison,  in  1686,  1691,  and 
1 697 ;  the  original  woodcuts  continuing  to  be  usckI  in 
each. 

All  these  early  editions  are  accompanied  by  the  Gloss, 

*  See  Note  by  Chalmers  in  Supplemental  Apology,   p. 
24. 
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or  explaaatoiy  commeistaryj  professing  to  be  written  by 
^E.  K.f  a  friend  of  the  author,  to  which  we  have  already 
had  repeated  occasion  to  refer.     Who  E*  K*  wtis  is  un- 
known.    He  is  supjxised  to  have  been  an  Edward  Kerke, 
or  Kirk  J  for  no  better  reason  than  that  Spenser  sjieaks 
in  his  first  letter  to  Harvey  of  carrying  the  letter  to  Mrs. 
Kerke*Sj  to  have  it  delivered  to  the  carrier,  and  of  re* 
oeiring  fncrni  her  a  letter  of  Harvey's,  despatched  the 
preceding    week,    having  just  before    said,    *'  Maiater 
E.  K,  heartily  deaireth  to  be   commendetl  under  yuur-*-^ 
worship,    of  whom  what  accompt  he  luuketh   yourself 
shall  hereafter  pereeive  by  his  jMunful  and  dutiful  verses 
of  yourself."     So  much  of  the  letter  as  concludes  with 
these  wonla  he  had  written,  he  states,  ^^  at  Westminster t 
veatemight :"  Mrs*  Kerke,  to  whose  house  he  adds  he 
nad  come  on  the  morning  on  which  he  dates  the  letter 
(16th  October,  1579),  probably  lived  in  the  city.     In  a 
subsequent  jiart  of  the  letter,  having  mentioned  an  in- 
tention he  then  had  of  going  abroad,  ^nd  rc<|uested  his 
friend  not  to  omit  letting  him  hear  from  him,  he  add^ 
that  Harvey  may  always  send  news  of  himself  most  sa.My 
*^  by  Mrs.  Kerke,  and  by  none  other  "—that  is,  appa- 
rently, through    Mrs.   Kerke.     Another  conjecture   is^ 
thsit  the  commentator's  name  may  have  been  Kinc-*    But 
even  if  it  were  ascertained  that  it  was  either  Kim;  or 
Kirk  we  should  be  little  or  nothing  the  wiser ;  for  notriing 
is  known  of  any  person  bearing  either  of  these  name^i. 
One  thing  only  is  certain,  that  E,  K.,  whoever  he  may 
have  been  J  was  in  Speiiser^s  most  intimate  confidence, 
and  that  his  commentary  was  drawn  up  and  published 
with  the  poet's  concurrence  and  sanction.     Todd  notices 
as  a  guess  too  extravagant  for  refutation  a  hypothesis 
which  has  been  advanced,  that  the  poet  and  the  com- 
mentator are  the  same  person.     It  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  impossible,  or  very  improbable.     Such  a  device, 
by  which  the  poet  might  cfjmmuaicate  to  the  public  many 
things  requisite  for  the  full  understanding  of  bia  poetry 
which  he  could  not  have  openly  stated  in  his  own  name, 
and  at  the  ^mc  time  leave  whatever  else  he  chose  vagu« 
and  uncertain^  or  at  least  indistinctly  declared,  had  uiani- 
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fest  oonveniences.    If  he  had  reaHy  a  friend  who  could 
do  this  for  him,  good  and  well ;  bat  no  one  would  know 
80  well  as  himself  in  all  eases  what  to  disclose  and  what 
to  withhold,  and  he  would  perhaps  be  more  likely  there- 
fore to  perform  the  office  himself  than  to  intrust  it  to 
any  friend.     As  for  the  real  vanity,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  with  which  he  is  chargeable,  it  would  be  very 
nearly  of  the  same  amount  whether  he  thus  actually 
sounded  his  own  praises  or  got  another  to  do  it  for  him, 
although  the  indecorum  might  be  less  in  the  latter  case. 
On  this  supposition,  £.  K/s  '^  painful  and  dutiful  verses," 
spoken  of  m  the  letter  of  16th  October,  1 579,  may  be 
merely  the  long  Latin  poem  addressed  to  Harvey  by 
Spenser  himself,  under  the  character  or  signature  of 
Immerito,  and  transmitted  in  the  same  letter.    However, 
it  is  impossible  to  affirm  anything  for  certain  upon  this 
matter;   and   perhaps  the   manner  in  which    Spenser 
speaks  to  Harvey,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  of  the 
gloss  of  this  same  E.  K.  upon  his  Dreams,  may  seem 
rather  adverse  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  himself  that 
friendly  commentator.     At  the  same  time  it  is  strange 
that  even  in  writing  to  Harvey  he  should  alwajrs  so  care- 
fully keep  to  this  imperfect  mode  of  indication ;  he  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  naming  Sidney  and  Dyer  and  his 
other  friends  by  their  initials :  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
infer  that  there  is  some  mystery — that  more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  eye. 

Whatever  was  meant,  Harvey,  at  any  rate,  it  is  pro- 
l>able,  was  in  the  secret.  £.  K.^s  introductory  epistle  is 
headed  '*  To  the  most  excellent  and  learned,  both  oratoic 
and  poet,  Maister  Gabriel  Harvey,  his  very  special  and 
singular  good  friend  E.  K.  commendeth  the  good  liking 
of  this  his  ^ood  labour,  and  the  patronage  of  the  new 
poet."  It  IS  to  be  remembered  that  Spenser's  own 
name,  as  well  as  that  of  his  annotator,  was  at  first  with- 
held from  the  world.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  for 
some  time  been  generally  reported.  Mr.  Todd  has 
given  an  account  of  a  translation  of  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar  into  Latin  verse,  still  existing  in  manuscript, 
by  a  writer  named  John  Dove,  which  must  have  been 
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executed,  or  at  least  completed,  some  time  between  1584 
and  1596,  and  in  the  dedication  to  which  the  original 
English  poem  is  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author.     It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  Spen- 
ser's intention  that  his  name  should  be  sedulously  con- 
cealed.    The  contrary  rather  may  be  inferred  from  what 
£.  £.  here  says.     Alluding  to  an  expression  of  Chau- 
cer's, he  observes  that  **  this  our  new  poet,"  for  that  he 
is  uncouth,  is  indeed  as  yet  unkissed,  and,  *'  unknown  to 
most  men,  is  regarded  but  of  a  few."  "  But  I  doubt  not,*' 
he  proceeds,  **  so  so<hi  as  his  name  shall  come  unto  the 
knowledge  of  men,  and  his  worthiness  be  sounded  in  the 
trump  ot  Fame,  but  that  he  shall  be  not  only  kissed,  but 
also  beloved  of  all,  embraced  of  the  most,  and  wondered 
at  of  the  best.     No  less,  I  think,  deserveth  his  witti- 
ness  in  devising,  his  pithiness  in  uttering,  his  comj^aints 
of  love  so  lovely,  his  discourses  of  pleasure  so  pleasanti v, 
his  pastoral  rudeness,  his  moral  wiseness,  his  due  ob- 
servmg  of  decorum  everywhere,  in  personages,  in  sea- 
sons, in  matter,  in  speech,  and  generally  in  all  seemly 
simplicity  of  handling  his  matters  and  framing  his  words ; 
the  which,  of  many  things  which  in  him  be  strange,  I 
know  will  seem  the  strangest,  the^  words  themselves 
being  so  ancient,  the  knitting  of  them  so  short  and  in- 
tricate, and  the  whole  period  and  compass  of  speech  so 
deli^tsome  for  the  soundness  and  so  grave  for  the 
strangeness."    What  he  adds  on  the  subject  of  Spenser's 
old  words  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  modem 
critics  not  being  agreed  in  regard  to  that  peculiarity  of 
this  poet's  style.     "  And  first,"  he  continues,  "  of  the 
words  to  speak,  I  grant  they  be  something  hard,  apd  of 
most  men  unused,  yet  both  English  and  also  used  of 
most  excellent  authors  and  most  famous  poets.    In  whom 
whereas  this  our  poet  hath  been  much  traveled  and 
thoroughly  read,  how  could  it  be  (as  that  worthy  orator 
said),  but  that,  walking  in  the  sun,  although  for  other 
cause  he  walked,  yet  needs  he  mought  be  sun-burnt ; 
and,  having  the  sound  of  those  ancient  poets  still  ringing 
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in  his  ears,  he  mought  needs  in  singing  hit  out  some  of 
their  tunes?  But,  whether  he  useth  them  by  such 
casualty  and  custom,  or  of  set  purpose  and  choice,  as 
thinking  them  fittest  for  such  rustical  rudeness  of  shep- 
herds, either  for  that  their  rough  sound  would  make  his 
rhymes  more  ragged  and  rustical,  or  else  because  such 
old  and  obsolete  words  are  most  used  of  country-folk, 
sure  I  think,  and  think  I  think  not  amiss,  that  they  bring 
great  grace  and,  as  one  would  say,  authority  to  the  verse. 
For,  dl  be,  among  many  other  faults,  it  specially  be 
objected  of  Valla  against  Livy,  and  of  other  against 
Sallust,  that  with  over  much  study  they  affect  antiquity, 
as  covering*  thereby  credence  and  honour  of  elder  years, 
ret  I  am  of  opinion,  and  eke  the  best  learned  are  of  the 
ike,  that  those  ancient  solemn  words  are  a  great  orna- 
ment both  in  the  one  and  in  the  other ;  the  one  labouring 
to  set  forth  in  his  work  an  eternal  image  of  antiquity, 
and  the  other  carefully  discoursing  matters  of  gravity  and 
importance.  For,  if  my  memory  fail  not,  Tully,  in  that 
book  wherein  he  endeavoureth  to  set  forth  the  pattern 
of  a  perfect  orator,  saith  that  ofttimes  an  ancient  word 
maketh  the  style  seem  grave,  and  as  it  were  reverend,  no 
otherwise  than  we  honour  and  reverence  grey  hairs  for 
a  certain  religious  regard  which  we  have  of' old  age. 
Yet  neither  everywhere  must  old  words  be  stuffed  in^ 
nor  the  common  dialect  and  manner  of  speaking  so  cor- 
rupted thereby,  that,  as  in  old  buildings,  it  seem  disor- 
derly and  ruinous.  But,  all  as  in  most  exquisite  pictures 
they  use  to  blaze  and  portrait  not  only  the  dainty  linea- 
ments of  beauty,  but  also  round  about  it  to  shadow  the 
rude  thickets  and  craggy  cliffs,  that,  by  the  baseness  of 
such  parts,  more  excellency  may  accrue  to  the  principal ; 
for  oitentimes  we  find  ourselves,  I  know  not  how,  singu- 
larly delighted  with  the  show  of  such  natural  rudeness, 
and  take  great  pleasure  in  that  disorderly  order ;  even 
so  do  those  rough  and  harsh  terms  enlumine  and  make 
more  clearly  to  appear  the  brightness  of  brave  and  glo- 
rious words.     So  ofttimes  a  discord  in  music  makeUi  a 

*  Perhaps  a  misprint  for  "  coveting."     ^, 
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comelv  coticorciancti ;  so  great  delight  took  the  worth? 
j)oet  Alcaeus  to  behold  a  blemish  in  the  joint  of  a  well- 
ahaped  b(>dy.  But,  if  any  will  rashly  blame  iuch  hb 
purpose  in  choice  of  old  and  unwonted  words,  him 
may  I  more  justly  blame  and  condemn,  or  of  witJeiw 
headineas  in  judging-  or  of  heedless  head  in  ess  in  con- 
demning. For,  not  marking  the  eompasB  of  hia  bent,  he 
will  judge  of  the  length  of  his  eaat.  For,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  one  especial  ]jraifle,  of  tuatiy  which  are  due  to  thi« 
poet,  that  he  hath  laboured  to  rcetorej  as  to  their  right- 
ful heritage,  such  good  and  natural  English  words  a£ 
have  been  long  time  out  of  use  and  almost  clean  dis- 
herited. Which  is  the  only  cause  that  our  mother 
ton  pie,  which  truly  of  itself  h  both  full  enough  for  prose 
and  stately  enough  for  verse,  hath  long  time  been  counted 
most  bare  and  l^rreii  of  both.  Which  default  whereas 
some  endeavoured  to  solve  and  cure,  they  [latched  up 
the  holes  with  pieces  and  rags  of  other  languages,  bor- 
rowing here  of  the  French,  there  of  the  Italian,  every- 
where of  the  Latin  \  not  weighing  how  ill  those  tongues 
accord  with  themselves,  but  much  worse  with  ours.  So 
now  they  have  made  our  English  tongue  agalliroaufry,  or 
hodge-podge  of  all  other  speeches.  Other  some,  not  so 
well  seen  in  the  English  tongue  as  perhajis  in  other  lan- 
guages ^  if  they  happen  to  hear  an  old  w^ond,  albeit  very 
natural  and  significant,  ery  out  straightway  that  we  s])eak 
no  English,  but  gibberish,  or  rather  such  ds  in  okl  time 
Evander's  mother  sjmke.  Whose  first  shame  :s,  that 
they  are  not  ashamed  in  their  own  mother  tongue  to  be 
accounted  strangers  and  aliens.  The  second  shame  no 
less  than  the  first,  that  what  they  understand  not  they 
straightway  deem  to  be  senseless,  and  not  at  all  to  be 
understood^  much  like  the  mole  in  iEsop's  fable,  that, 
being  blind  herself,  would  in  no  wise  be  persuaded  that 
any  beast  eoijld  see.  The  last,  more  shameful  than  both, 
that  of  their  own  country  and  natural  speech,  which 
together  with  their  nurse^s  milk  they  sucked,  they  have 
so  base  regar<l  and  bastard  judgment,  that  they  will  not 
only  themselves  not  labour  to  garnish  and  beautify  it, 
but  also  repine  that  of  other  it  should  be  embellished  ; 
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like  to  the  dog  in  the  manger,  that  himself  can  eat  no 
hay,  and  yet  barketh  at  the  hungry  bullock,  that  so  Ma 
would  feed.  Whose  currish  kind,  though  it  cannot  be 
kept  from  barking,  yet  I  conne  them  thank  that  they 
remdn  from  biting." 

Although  this  passage  relates  more  especially  to  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  the  greater  part  of  the  reasoning, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  of  general  application,  and  may  be 
held  to  express  Spenser's  convictions  on  the  phraseology 
proper  for  all  serious  poetical  writing.  For,  whoever 
£.  K.  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that  throughout  his 
commentary  he  speaks  the  poet*s  sentiments  as  well  as 
his  own.  He  proceeds  to  point  out  and  defend  the 
natural  and  una£^cted  style  of  the  present  poem — which 
he  describes  as  **  round  without  roughness,  and  learned 
without  hardness,  such,  indeed,  as  may  be  perceived  of 
the  least,  understood  of  the  most,  but  judged  only  of  the 
learned."  Under  the  person  of  Colin,  he  observes,  the 
author  s  self  is  shadowed,  the  baseness  of  the  name  in- 
dicating that  **  he  chose  rather  to  unfold  great  matter 
of  argument  covertiy  than,  professing  it,  not  suffice 
thereto  accordingly.**  **  Which,"  proceeds  the  Epistie, 
'*  moved  him  rather  m  Eclogues  than  otherwise  to  write, 
doubting  perhaps  his  ability,  which  he  littie  needed,  or 
minding  to  furnish  our  tongue  with  this  kind,  wherein 
it  faulteth;  or  following  the  example  of  the  best  and 
most  ancient  poets,  which  devised  this  kind  of  writing, 
being  both  so  base  for  the  matter  and  homely  for  the 
manner,  at  the  first  to  try  their  habilities,  and  as  young 
birds,  that  be  newly  crept  out  of  the  nest,  by  little  first 
prove  their  tender  wii^,  before  they  make  a  greater 
flight.  So  flew  Theocritus,  as  you  may  perceive  he  was 
al^ady  full  fledged.  So  flew  Virgil,  as  not  yet  well 
feeling  his  wings.  So  flew  Mantuan,  as  not  oeing  full 
summed.*  So  Petrarch.  So  Boccaoe.  So  Marot, 
Sannazarius,  and  also  divers  other  excellent  both  Italian 
and  French  poets,  whose  footing  this  author  everywhere 
followeth ;  yet  so  as  few,  but  they  be  well  scented,  can 

*  That  is,  not  having  his  feathers  fbll-grown. 
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trace  him  out.  So  finally  flyeth  this  our  new  poet,  as  a 
bird  whose  principals  ♦  be  scarce  grown  out,  but  yet  as 
one  that  in  time  shall  be  able  to  keep  wing  with  the  best. 
Now,  as  touching  the  general  drift  and  purpose  of  his 
Eclogues,  I  mind  not  to  say  much,  himselt  labouring 
to  conceal  it«  Only  this  appeareth,  that  his  unstaid 
youth  had  long  wandered  in  the  common  Labyrinth  of 
Love,  in  which  time,  to  mitigate  and  allay  the  heat  of 
his  passion,  or  else  to  warn,  as  he  saith,  the  young 
shepherds,  his  equals  and  companions,  of  his  unfortunate 
folly,  he  compiled  these  twelve  Eclogues ;  which,  for 
that  they  be  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the  twelve 
moneths,  he  termeth  it  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  apply- 
ing an  old  name  to  a  new  work."  TTie  Bake  cf  Shoh- 
heardes  KcHender  was  the  title  of  an  old  manual  of  the 
nature  of  an  almanac,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  re-impressions, 
or  new  editions,  of  wMch  continued  to  be  produced  pro- 
bably till  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  taken  irom  a  French  original,  compiled  in  1497. 
E.  K.  then  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  his  own  Gloss, 
and  to  notice  the  other  poems  Spenser  had  written,  ia 
the  terms  that  have  been  already  quoted.  He  expressly 
intimates  that  the  present  is  the  first  work  of  his  author 
that  had  been  pnnted,  and  he  dedares  that  he  has 
vowed,  that  is,  devoted,  botii  it  md  his  own  labour  to 
Harvey,  in  respect  of  that  person's  worthiness  genei'ally, 
''  and  o&erwise  upon  some  particular  and  special  con- 
siderations;" '*  himself,"  he  adds,  '^  having  already  in 
the  beginning  dedicated  it  to  the  noble  and  worthy  gen- 
tleman, the  right  worshipful  Maister  Philip  Sidney,  a 
special  favourer  and  maintuner  of  all  kind  of  learning." 
**  Whose  cause,"  he  concludes, "  I  pray  you,  sir,  if  envy 
shall  stir  up  any  wrongful  accusation,  defend  with  your 
mighty  rhetoric  and  other  your  rath  f  gifts  of  learning,  as 

*  The  two  longest  feathers  in  the  wings  of  a  hawk  are  so 
called. 

t  This  word  commonly  means  earUfj  but  it  would  seem 
to  have  a  somewhat  different  signification  here.  t<^cC»j, 
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you  can,  and  shield  with  yonr  goodwill,  as  you  ought, 
against  the  malice  and  outrage  of  so  many  enemies  as  I 
know  will  be  set  on  fire  with  the  sparks  of  his  kindled 
glory.  And  thus  recommending  the  author  unto  you, 
as  unto  his  most  special  good  friend,  and  myself  unto  you 
both,  as  one  making  singular  account  of  two  so  very 
good  and  so  choice  friends,  I  bid  you  both  most  heartily 
farewell,  and  commit  you  and  your  commendable  studies 
to  the  tuition  of  the  Greatest.*  Your  own  assuredly  to 
be  commanded,  E.  K."  A  short  postscript  expresses  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  writer  that  Harvey  would  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  publish  his  own  ^'  many  excellent  English 
poems,"  so  that  the  world  might  derive  as  much  pleasure 
from  them  as  it  had  already  received  from  those  he  had 
written  in  Latin,  "  whicJi,  in  my  opinion,"  says  E.  K., 
"  both  for  invention  and  elevation  are  very  delicate  and 
superexcellent."  At  the  end  the  Epistle  is  dated  "  From 
my  lodging  at  London,  this  tenth  of  April,  1579."  If 
E.  K.  was  really  a  person  whose  Christian  name  and 
surname  were  indicated  by  these  initial  letters,  he  was 
most  probably  some  one  who  had  been  at  Cambridge  at 
the  same  time  with  Spenser  and  Harvey,  and  his  name 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  registers  either  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  to  which  Spenser  belonged,  or  of  Christ 
Church  or  Trinity  Hall,  which  were  Harvey's  colleges. 
Spenser's  own  Dedication  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar 
is  in  the  following  lines,  which  precede  the  epistle  of 
E.  K.,  and  are  entitled  **  To  His  Book:"— 

Go,  Little  Book !  thyself  present, 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent, 
To  him  that  is  Uie  president 
Of  nobleness  and  chivalry ; 
And,  if  that  Envy  bark  at  thee, 
As  sure  it  will,  for  succour  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  win^. 
And,  asketh  who  thee  forth  did  bring 
A  shepherd's  swain,  say,  did  thee  sing 


♦  That  is,  of  the  Deity. 
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All  as  his  strayiiig  flock  h^  fed ; 
And,  when  his  honour  has  thee  read. 
Crave  pardon  £)r  thy  hardihead. 
But,  if  that  any  ask  thy  name. 
Say,  thou  wert  base-begot  with  blame ; 
Forthy*  thereof  *»  thou  takest  shame. 
And,  when  thou  art  past  jeopardy, 
Come  tell  me  what  was  said  of  me. 
And  I  will  send  more  after  thee. 

Immerito. 

Throughout  our  transcripts,  we  may  here  intimate, 
we  shall  modernize  the  spelling  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
pronunciation  is  not  thereby  affected.  The  object  of 
our  work  is  to  diffuse  a  popular  acquaintance  with  the 
poetry  of  Spenser;  and  we  are  convinced  that  that 
cannot  be  done  without  his  language  being  presented  in 
the  established  orthography.  This  in  fact  is  the  plan 
that  is  always  followed  in  regard  to  all  our  old  literature 
that  is  generally  read,  l^body,  for  instance,  ever 
dreams  of  offering  the  public  either  the  authorised 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
in  the  spelling  of  the  original  editions.  The  reproduc- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Spenser  in  that  antiquated  spelling 
is  really  for  the  greater  part  as  unnecessary  and  absurd 
as  would  be  such  a  reproduction  of  Shakspeare  or  of  the 
Bible.  It  has  not  in  the  generality  of  instances  any 
advantage  even  for  critical  purposes.  To  preserve  this 
old  spelling  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  merely  to  per- 
petuate the  blunders  or  caprices  of  the  printer.  What 
object,  for  example,  would  be  attdned  by  printing  in  the 
lines  we  have  just  extracted  **  goe,"  and  **  booke,"  and 
*'  selfe,"  and  "  childe,"  instead  of  the  more  familiar 
forms?  At  all  events  the  continued  intimation  that 
such  words  used  formerly  to  be  so  spelled  could  conduce 
nothing  to  any  reader's  better  understanding  or  enjoy- 
ment of  Spenser's  poetry.  Still  less  of  any  kind  of  pro- 
fit, or  of  anything  except  perplexity  and  annoyance, 
could  be  got  out  of  a  transcript  which  should  religiously, 
or    rather  superstitiously,   preserve  such   carelessnesses 

»  Therefore.  *»  Of  thy  name. 
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as  "  SO  flew  Theocritus-— so  flewe  Virgil— so  flew  Man- 
tuane  " — which  we  find  in  three  or  four  successive  lines 
of  the  original  edition  of  the  epistle  of  E.  K.,  and  other 
similar  inconsistencies  which  pervade  all  the  printing  of 
that  age.  But  we  are  even  disposed,  in  a  popular 
reprint  of  the  poetry  of  Spenser,  to  go  a  little  oeyond 
the  correction  of  such  typographical  irregularity  or  blun- 
dering, and  to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  modem 
reader  by  deviating,  in  one  or  two  little  matters,  from  the 
usa^  of  the  poet's  age  or  his  own  peculiar  manner  of 
spelling.  Our  purpose  is  to  exhibit  his  poetry,  not  his 
peculiarities  or  whims  in  the  written  representation  of 
sounds.  We  conceive,  for  instance,  that  nothing  of  any 
value  will  be  lost  by  neglecting  his  habit  of  endeavour- 
ing to  make  his  final  syllables  rhyme  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  to  the  ear — as  when  he  writes  tong  for  tongue^  steame 
for  stem  J  ar  for  are,  &c.,  for  no  better  reason  than  be- 
cause the  corresponding  terminations  are  wrong,  and 
ieame  (or  learn),  and  far.  It  may  be  desirable  that 
intimation  should  be  given  once  for  all  of  this  disguise 
or  perversion  of  words  in  certain  circumstances  being  a 
practice,  or,  if  you  will,  a  principle,  with  Spenser ;  but 
it  is  only  an  impediment  to  the  ordinary  reader's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  poetry  to  have  it  continually  obtruded  upon 
him.  Under  the  same  feelins  we  shall  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  adhere  to  certain  archaisms,  such  as  the 
use  of  then  for  than,  which  have  nothing  in  them  that  is 
either  poetical  or  characteristic,  and  would  be  likely 
to  prove  only  the  occasion  of  ambiguity  and  perplexity. 
Such  slight  accommodations  have  been  made  in  every 
modem  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  same  thing  should  not  be  done  with 
Spenser.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  be  scmpulous  in 
preserving  everything  that  can  be  sjud  in  any  degree 
either  to  belong  to  our  author's  poetry,  or  to  mark  his 
style  and  manner.  And  now  we  proceed  with  our 
analysis  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

In  addition  to  the  Epistle  of  E.  K.,  and  Spenser's  own 
short  Dedication  in  verse,  the  work  is  preceded  in  the 
old  editions  by  what  is  entitled  *  The  General  Argument 
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of  the  Whole  Book/  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement or  introductory  part  of  E.  K.'s  commentary. 
The  principal  thing  to  be  noted  in  it  is  a  mistaken 
etymology  and  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Eclogues,  which  Spenser  spells  Aeclogues,  and  which 
his  commentator,  after  declaring  that  the  word  is  **  un- 
knowen  to  most,  and  also  mistaken  of  some  of  the  best 
learned  (as  they  think),"  informs  us  means  ^'-Aegon  or 
Aeginomon  logi,  that  is,  Goatherds'  Tales."  He  means 
Ai7«v  or  *MyovotMv  Xoyoi  {Aigon  or  Aigonomon  logoi)t 
literally,  the  words  of  goats  or  goatherds.  But  Eclogue 
is  undoubtedly  *£icXo7t},  meaning  merely  a  selection, 
in  whatever  sense  that  idea  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
particular  kind  of  poetry  to  which  the  name  is  usually 
given.  The  notion  probably  is,  that  what  is  so  short  is, 
or  should  be,  a  selection  or  pure  extract ;  much  as  in 
another  view  the  same  species  of  pK>em  is  called  an 
J^vKKiov,  IdyUium,  or  Idyl;  that  is,  apparently,  a 
composition  presenting  its  subject  with  remarkable  vivid- 
ness (from  6(8o9,  visual  form).  The  most  distinctive 
names  are  Bucolics  and  Pastorals ;  the  former  meaning 
the  son^  of  cowherds,  the  latter  those  of  shepherds. 

£.  K.  further  arranges  the  twelve  Eclogues  com- 
posing the  present  poem  into  three  classes : — Plaintive, 
as  the  First,  Sixth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth ;  Recreative, 
"such  as  all  those  be  which  contain  matter  of  love,  or 
coomiendation  of  special  personages ;"  and  Moral,  as  the 
Second,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Ninth,  and  Tenth.  "  And  to 
this  division,"  he  adds,  "  may  everything  herein  be 
reasonably  applied;  a  few  only  except,  whose  special 
purpose  and  meaning  I  am  not  privy  to."  We  may  pass 
over  his  defence  of  Spenser  for  beginning  the  year  with 
January  instead  of  March.  Having  adduced  the  reasons 
on  both  sides,  he  concludes, — **  But  our  author,  respect- 
ing neither  the  subtlety  of  the  one  part  nor  the  antiquibr 
of  the  other,  thinketh  it  fittest,  according  to  the  simpli- 
city of  common  understanding,  to  begin  with  Januarv ; 
weening  it  perhaps  no  decorum  that  shepherds  should  be 
seen  in  a  matter  of  so  deep  insight,  or  canvass  a  case  of 
80  doubtful  judgment."  Digitized  by  Google 
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E.  K.'s   Argument  of   the  First  Eclogue,    entitled 
January,   is  as  follows :  ~"  In  this  first  Eclogue,  Colin 
Clout,  a  shepherd*a  boy,  comp^aineth  himself  of  his  un- 
fortunate love,  being  but  newly,  as  seemeth,  enamoured 
of  a  country  lass  called  Rosdind ;    with  which  strong 
affection  being  very  sore  travailed,   he  compareth  his 
careful  case  to  the  sad  season  of  the  year,  to  the  frosty 
ground,  to  the  frozen  trees,  and  to  his  own  winter-beaten 
lock.     And  lastly,  finding  himself  robbed  of  all  former 
pleasance  and  delight,  he  breaketh  bis  pipe  in  pieces, 
and  casteth  himself  to  the  ground."     Colin  Clout,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  is  Spenser  himself.     "  Colin  Clout," 
says  E.  K.,  in  his  Gloss  at  the  end  of  the  Eclogue,  **  is 
a  name  not  greatly  used,  and  yet  I  have  seen  a  poesy  oi 
M.  Skelton's  under  that  title.     But,  indeed,  the  word 
Colin  is  French,  and  used  of  the  French  poet  Marot  (ii 
he  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  poet)  in  a  certain  Eclogue. 
Under  which  name  this  poet  secretly  shadoweth  himself, 
as  sometime  did  Virgil  under  the  name  of  Titymis,  think- 
ing it  much  fitter  than  such  Latin  names,  K>r  the  great 
unlikelihood  of  the  language."    The  poem  of  Skelton's 
here  alluded  to  is  that  entitled  *  The  Boke  of  Colyn 
Clout.'     Another  name  that  occurs  in  this  Eclogue,  and 
also  in  several  of  the  others,  is  Hobinol.     This,  says 
E.  K.,  in  the  present  Gloss,  "  is  a  feigned  country  name, 
whereby,  it  being  so  common  and  usual,  seemeth  to  be 
hidden  the  name  of  some  his  very  special  and  most  fami- 
liar friend,  whom  he  entirely  and  extraordinarily  be- 
loved, as  peraventure  shall  be  more  largely  declared 
hereafter.       Accordingly,  in  one  of  the  annotations  on 
the  Ninth  Eclogue,  Hobinol  is  declared  to  be  "more 
rightly  Mwster  Gabrriel  Harvey ;  of  whose  especial  com- 
mendation, as  well  in  poetry  as  rhetoric  and  other  choice 
learning,  we  have  lately  had  a  sufficient  trial  in  divers  his 
works,  but  specially  in  his  Musarum  Lacrymae,  and  his 
late  GratukUionum  Valdinensium,*  which  book,  in  the 

*  The  allusion  here  is  supposed  to  be  to  a  volume  of  Latin 
elegiac  verse,  published  by  Harvey  in  memory  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Smith,  under  the  title  of  « Gabrielis  Harveii  Valdinatis 
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grogress  at  Audley  in  Essex,  he  dedicated  in  writing  to 
er  Majesty,  afterwards  presenting  the  same  in  print  to 
her  Highness  at  the  worshipful  Maister  Capeirs,  in 
Hertfordshire.  Beside  other  his  sundry  most  rare  and 
veiy  notable  writings,  partly  under  unknown  titles  and 
paiitly  under  counterfeit  names,  as  his  Tyrcamomagtixy  his 
Olde  NataUtia,  his  RameidoSy  and  especially  that  put  of 
Philomusus  his  divine  Aniicosmqpoiita,  and  divers  other 
of  like  importance."  The  poet  also,  it  is  added,  **  by 
the  names  of  other  shepherds  covereth  the  persons  of 
divers  other  his  familiar  friends  and  best  acquaintance." 

About  Rosalind,  also,  £.  K.  gives  us  some  little  dis- 
tinct information,  besides  a  hint  as  to  her  true  name. 
**  Rosalind,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  notes  upon  this  First 
Eclogue,  *^is  also  a  feigned  name,  which,  being  well 
wdered,  will  bewray  the  very  name  of  his  love  and  mis- 
tress, whom  by  that  name  he  coloureth."  From  this  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  her  true  name  was  proba- 
bly Hose  Lindj  or  Lynde*  In  his  Gloss  on  the  Fourth 
Eclogue,  E.  K.  writes, — "  He  calleth  Rosalind  the 
widow^s  daughter  of  the  glen,  that  is,  of  a  country  hamlet 
or  borough,  which  I  think  is  rather  said  to  colour  and 
conceal  the  person,  than  simply  spoken.  For  it  is  well 
known,  even  in  spite  of  Colin  and  Hobinol,  that  she  is 
a  gentlewoman  of  no  mean  house,  nor  endued  with  any 
viugar  or  common  gifts  both  of  nature  and  manners  ;  but 
such,  indeed,  as  need  neither  Colin  be  ashamed  to  have 
her  made  known  by  his  verses,  nor  Hobinol  be  grieved 
that  so  she  should  be  commended  to  immortality  for  her 
rare  and  singular  virtues :  specially  deserving  it  no  less 
than  either  Myrto,  the  most  excellent  poet  Theocritus 
his  darling,  or  Lauretta,  the  divine  Petrarch's  goddess, 
CM*  Himera,  the  worthy  poet  Stesichorus  his  idol ;  upon 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  so  much  doted,  that,  in  regard 
of  her  excellency,  he  scorned  and  wrote  against  the 
beauty  of  Helen ;  for  which  his  presumptuous  and  un- 

Smithus  ;  vel  Mosarom  Laohrymae,  pro  obitu  honoratissimi 
viri,  atque  hominis  multis  nominibus  clarissimi,  Thomae 
Smithi,  Equitis  Aurati,*  &c.    4to.    London,  1578. 
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heedy  hardiness  he  is  said,  by  vengeance  of  the  gods, 
thereat  being  offended,  to  have  lost  hoih  his  eyes."  This 
account  corresponds  with  a  notice  we  find  of  Kosalind  in 
one  of  Harvev's  letters  to  Spenser — that  without  date, 
entitled  *  A  Grallant  Familiar  Letter,  -containing  an  an- 
swer to  that  of  M.  Immerito,  with  sundry  proper  exam- 
ples, and  some  precepts,  of  our  English  Reformed  Versi- 
fying * —  in  which,  at  the  head  of  one  of  his  examples, 
he  says,  **  Think  upon  Petrarch's 

Arbor  vittoriosa,  triomfale, 
Onor  d'imperadori  e  di  poete ; 

and  perhaps  it  will  advance  the  wings  of  your  imagination 
a  degree  higher ;  at  the  least,  if  anything  can  be  added 
to  the  loftiness  of  his  conceit  whom  eentie  Mistress  Rosa- 
lind once  reported  to  have  all  the  intelligences  at  com- 
mandment, and  another  time  christened  him  Signior 
Pegaso."  She  was  evidently  a  person  of  istation  and  of 
cultivated  mind.  Yet  if,  as  has  been  supposed  with  great 
probability,  she  be  the  lady  Mirabella,  who  figures  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  cantos  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  she  was 
not  of  high  birth : — 

She  was  a  lady  of  great  dignity. 
And  lifted  up  to  honourable  place. 
Famous  through  all  the  Land  of  Fairy ; 
Though  of  mean  j)arentage  and  kindred  base. 

We  do  not  understand,  by  the  bye,  what  it  is  that  has 
led  the  modem  commentators  to  look  for  this  '*  skittish 
female,"  as  Upton  droUy  designates  her,  in  Kent.  The 
author  of  the  Life  of  Spenser  prefixed  to  Church's  edition 
of  the  Fairy  Queen  (1768)  observes,  that  "  as  Rose  is  a 
common  Cnristian  name,  so  in  Kent,  among  the  gentry 
under  Henry  VI.  in  Fuller's  Worthies,  we  find  in  Can- 
terbury the  name  of  John  Lynde :  thus  Rose  Lynde — 
Rosalind.**  In  like  manner,  Malone,  who  in  his  Life  of 
Shakspeare  advances  the  conjecture  tiiat  '*  Rosalind's  real 
name  may  have  been  Elisa  Horden,  ihe  aspiration  being 
omitted,'*^  adds,  **  Thomas  Horden,  as  well  as  Mr.  Linde, 
was  a  gentieman  of  Kent  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI." 
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But  it  must  have  been  in  the  north  of  England  that 
Spenser  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  Rosdind,  as  clearly 
appears  from  the  Sixth  Eclo^e,  and  from  £.  K/s  notes 
upon  it  In  that  Eclogue,  Hobinol,  or  Harvey,  entreats 
him  to  forsake  the  hilly  soil,  that  so  bewitch^  him,  and 
where  he  had  been  treated  by  his  mistress  with  so  much 
cruelty,  and  to  resort  to  the  fruitful  dales  where  Harvey 
himself  was ;  and  £.  K.  explains  the  hills  to  be  the 
north  country,  where  the  poet  then  dwelt ;  and  the  dales, 
the  south  parts,  or  Kent,  "where  he  now  abideth" — 
that  is,  where  he  resided  when  the  poem  was  published, 
and,  it  may  be,  even  this  part  ot  it  actually  written, 
although  adapted  to  a  previous  state  of  circumstances. 

In  mis  First  Eclogue,  Colin  Clout— described  as  "a 
shepherd's  boy  (no  better  do  him  call)  " — ^is  introduced 
as,  "  all  in  a  sunshine  day,"  leading  forth  his  flock, "  that 
had  been  long  ypent,"  and,  when  he  had  cot  them  to  a 
hiU,  plaining  to  himself,  while  they  fed,  m  a  strain  of 
which  the  following  is  a  portion : — 

/     Such  rage  as  winter's  rei^eth  in  my  heart. 

My  life-blood  freezing  with  unkindly  cold ;  .  y 

Such  stormy  stours  do  breed  my  baleful  smart, 
As  if  my  year  were  waste  and  waxen  old; 
And  yet,  alas !  but  now  my  spring  be  gone^ 
And  yet,  alas  I  it  is  already  done. 

Yoa  naked  trees,  whose  shady  leaves  are  lost, 
Wherein  the  birds  were  wont  to  build  their  bower. 
And  now  are  clothed  with  moss  and  hoary  frost, 
Instead  of  blossoms,  wherewith  your  buds  did  flower ; 
I  see  your  tears  that  from  your  boughs  do  rain. 
Whose  drops  in  dreary  icicles  remam. 

Also  my  lustful  leaf  is  dry  and  sear. 
My  timely  buds  with  wuling  all  are  wasted ; 
The  blossom  which  my  branch  of  youth  did  bear. 
With  breathed  sighs  is  blown  away  and  blasted ; 
And  from  mine  eyes  the  drizzUng  tears  descend, 
As  on  your  boughs  the  icicles  depend. 

Thou  feeble  flock  I  whose  fleece  is  rough  and  rent. 
Whose  knees  are  weak  through  fest  smd  evil  fkre, 
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Mayest  witness  well,  by  thy  ill  govemment. 
Thy  maister's  mind  is  overcome  with  care : 
Thoa  weak,  I  wan ;  thou  lean,  I  quite  forlorn  r 
With  mourning  pine  I ;  you  with  pining  mourn : 

A  thousand  sithes,*^  I  curse  that  careful  hour 
Wherein  I  longed  the  neighbour  town  to  see, 
And  eke  ten  thousand  sithes  I  bless  the  stour 
Wherein  I  saw  so  fair  a  sight  as  she : 

Yet  all  for  nought :  such  sight  hath  bred  my  bane, 
Ah,  God !  that  love  should  breed  both  joy  and  pain  l^ 

It  is  not  Hobinol  whereof  I  plain, 
Al  be  my  love  he  seek  with  daily  suit ; 
His  clownish  gifts  and  courtsies  I  disdain, 
His  kids,  his  cracknels,  and  his  early  fruit. 

Ah,  foolish  Hobinol  I  thy  gifts  been  vain ; 

Colin  them  gives  to  Rosalind  again. 

I  love  thilk  lass  (alas  1  why  do  I  love  ?) 

And  am  forlorn  (alasl  whj  am  I  lorn  ?) 

She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove, 

And  of  my  rural  music  holdeth  scorn. 
Shepherds  devise  she  hateth  as  the  snake. 
And  laughs  the  songs  that  Colin  Clout  doth  make.'' 

It  would  appear,  from  what  is  here  said,  that  Rosalind 
dwelt  in  some  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  country 
place  where  the  poet  was  staying.  This  may  have  been 
the  town  of  Halifax,  which  is  only  some  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  from  Hurstwood  ;  or  it  may  have  been  the 
small  town  of  Burnley,  or  that  of  Colne,  both  of  which 
are  still  nearer. 

At  the  end  of  every  Eclogue  are  what  are  called  the 
"  Emblems  "  of  the  several  speakers.  Colin's  emblem 
in  this  First  Eclogue  is  the  Italian  phrase — Ancora 
speme  (There  is  still  hope) — "  the  meaning  whereof 
is,"  says  E.  K.,  '*  that,  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
passion  and  luckless  love,  yet,  leaning  on  hope,  he  is 
somewhat  recomforted." 

E.  K.*s  Argument  of  the  Second  Eclogue,  entitled 
February,  is  as  follows : — 
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'*  This  Eclogue  is  rather  moral  and  general  tiian  bent 
to  any  secret  or  particular  purpose.  It  nieciallj  containeth 
a  discourse  of  old  age,  in  the  person  of  Tbenot,  an  old  shep- 
herd, who,  for  his  crookedness  and  onlnstiness,  is  scorned  of 
Cuddy,  an  unhappy  herdman's  boy.  The  matter  yery  well 
aocordeth  with  uie  season  of  the  month,  the  year  now  droo^ 
ing,  and  as  it  were  drawing  to  his  last  age.  For  as  in  this 
time  of  year,  so  then  in  our  bodies,  there  is  a  dry  and  withei^ 
ing  oolcC  wMch  couffealeth  the  curdled  blood,  and  freezeth 
the  weaiherbeaten  nesh,  with  storms  of  fortune  and  hoar- 
teoets  of  care.  To  which  purpose  the  old  man  telleth  a  tale 
of  the  Oak  and  the  Briar,  so  liyely,  and  so  feelingly,  as,  if 
the  thing  were  set  forth  in  some  picture  before  our  eyes, 
more  plainly  could  not  appear." 

This  Eclogue  is  remarkable  both  for  a  more  layish 
use  of  old  and  rustic  words  than  usual,  and  for  a  struc- 
ture of  verse  which  appears  to  be  modelled  not  upon 
the  modern  principle  of  syllabical  regularity,  but  upon 
the  ancient  system,  according  to  which  all  that  was 
required  seems  to  have  been  that  there  should  be  an 
equal  number  of  accented  syllables  in  each  line.  Whe- 
ther Spenser  intended  in  this  way  to  imitate  Chaucer 
may  be  doubted,  although  in  the  Gloss  £.  K.  says  that 
he  supposes  him  by  Tityrus  to  mean  that  poet.  In  re- 
gard to  the  tale  told  by  Thenot,  which  that  old  shep- 
herd says  he  had  conned  from  Tityrus  in  his  youth,  E. 
K.  remarks: — "This  tale  of  the  Oak  and  flie  Brere 
[Briar]  he  telleth  as  learned  of  Chaucer,  but  it  is  clean 
m  anouer  kind,  and  rather  like  to  iBsop's  fables."  The 
verse,  at  any  rate,  is  certainly  not  that  in  which  Chaucer 
writes,  whichsoever  of  the  opposite  views  of  Chaucer's 
versification  that  have  been  proposed  may  be  the  true 
one. 

This,  however,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  twelve  Eclogues,  and  we  shall  therefore  give  it 
without  abridgment : — 

CUDDY.    THENOT. 

Cuddy, 
Ah  for  pity  1  will  rank  winter's  rage 
These  bitter  blasts  never  gin  f  assuag^QQgle 
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The  keen  cold  blows  through  my  beaten  hide. 
All  as  I  were  through  the  body  gried :  "^ 
My  ragged  routes  *  all  shiyer  and  shake, 
As  doen  high  towers  in  an  earthquake : 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wag  their  wriggle  tidls  . 
Perk  f^  as  a  peacock ;  but  now  it  ayail8.s 

J7te.  Lewdly  complainest,  thou  lazy  lad. 
Of  winter's  wrack  for  makine  thee  sad. 
Must  not  the  world  wend  in  his  common  course, 
From  good  to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse, 
From  worse  unto  that  is  worst  of  all, 
And  then  return  to  his  former  fell  ?  *» 
Who  will  not  suffer  the  stormy  time, 
Where  will  he  liye  till  the  lusty  prime  ? 
Self  haye  I  worn  out  thrice  thirty  years. 
Some  in  much  joy,  many  in  many  tears, 
Yet  neyer  complained  of  cold  nor  heat. 
Of  summer's  flame,  nor  of  winter's  threat. 
Nor  eyer  was  to  fortune  ibeman 
But  gently  took  that  ungently  came ; 
And  eyer  my  flock  was  my  chief  care ; 
Winter  or  summer  they  might  well  fere. 

Cud,  No  maryel,  Theno^  if  thou  can  bear 
Cheerfully  the  winter's  wrathful  cheer ; 
For  age  and  winter  accord  full  nigh ; 
This  chill,  that  cold ;  this  crooked,  that  wry ; 
And,  as  the  lowering  weather  looks  down. 
So  seemest  thou  like  Good  Friday  to  frown : 
But  m^  flowering  youth  is  foe  to  fhwt, 
My  ship  unwont  in  storms  to  be  tost. 

Tlie.  The  soyereign  of  seas  he  blames  in  yun, 
That,  once  sea-beat,  will  to  sea  again : 
So  loitering  liye  you  little  herdgrooms, 
Keeping  your  beasts  in  the  budded  brooms ; 
And,  when  the  shinine  sun  laugheth  once. 
You  deem  the  sprine  is  come  at  once ; 
Tho*  gin  you,  fond  flies  I  the  cold  to  scorn. 
And,  crowing  in  pipes  made  of  green  com. 
You  thinken  to  be  lords  of  the  year: 
But  eft,^  when  ye  count  you  freed  from  fear, 

*  Pierced.        •  Young  bullocks.        '  Brisk. 

»  Drops.  »»  Condition.  i  Then. 

^  Soon. 
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Comes  the  breme  *  winter  with  chamfired  ™  brows 
Full  of  wrinkles  and  fix)8ty  fturows. 
Drearily  shooting  his  stormy  dart, 
Which  curdles  the  blood  and  pridu  the  heart : 
Then  is  your  careless  courage  accoyedf  ^ 
Your  careful  herds  with  cold  been  annoyed ; 
Then  pay  you  the  price  of  your  surquedry,<> 
With  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  misery. 

Cud,  Ah  I  foolish  old  man  I  I  scorn  thy  skill. 
That  wouldst  me  my  springs  youth  to  spill: 
I  deem  thy  brain  emperished  be 
Through  rusty  eld  that  hath  rotted  thee ; 
Or  sicker  thy  head  very  totty  p  is, 
So  on  thy  oorb  ^  shoulder  it  leans  amiss. 
Now  thyself  hath  lost  both  lop '  and  top, 
Als  *  my  budding  branch  thou  wouldst  crop ; 
But  were  thy  years  green,  as  now  been  mine. 
To  other  deUghts  they  would  incline : 
Tho  wouldst  thou  learn  to  carol  of  loTe» 
And  herry  ^  with  hymns  thy  lass's  glove ; 
Tho  wouldst  thou  pipe  of  Phyllis  praise ; 
But  Phyllis  is  mine  for  many  days ; 
I  won  her  with  a  girdle  of  gelt," 
Embossed  with  bugle  about  ^e  belt : 
Such  an  one  shepherds  would  make  full  fkin ; 
Such  an  one  would  make  thee  young  again. 

Tlie,  Thou  art  a  fon'  of  thy  love  to  boast; 
All  that  is  lent  to  love  will  be  lost 

"  Cud,  See'st  how  brag''  yond  bullock  bears. 
So  smirk,  so  smooth,  his  pridced  ears  ? 
His  horns  been  as  broad  as  rainbow  bent, 
His  dewlap  as  lithe  as  lass  of  Kent: 
See  how  he  venteth*  into  the  wind ; 
Weenest  of  love  is  not  his  mmd  ? 
Seemeth  thy  flock  thy  counsel  can. 
So  lustless  '  been  they,  so  weak,  so  wan ; 
Clothed  with  cold,  and  hoary  with  fh>8t. 
Thy  flock's  flither  his  courage  hath  lost 

>  Bitter.  "  Knit,  bent 

»  Daunted.  «  Plide.  p  Giddy. 

*»  Crooked.  '  Branch.  •  Also. 

'  Celebrate.  *  Gold.  '  Fool. 

^  Proudly.        *  Snuffe.        '  Languid,  listless. 
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Thy  ewes,  that  wont  to  have  blown  bags, 
Like  wailful  widows  hang  their  crags ;  * 
The  rather*  lambs  be  starved  with  cold, 
All  for  their  master  is  Instless  and  old. 

The.  Cuddy,  I  wot  thou  ken'st  little  good, 
So  yainly  to  advance  thy  headless  hood ; 
For  youngth  ^  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath. 
Whose  wit  is  weakness,  whose  wage  is  death. 
Whose  way  is  wilderness,  whose  inn  penance. 
And  stoop-gallant ^  age,  ^e.host  of  grievanoe. 
But  shall  I  tell  thee  a  tale  of  truth. 
Which  I  conned  of  Ti^rrus  in  my  youth. 
Keeping  his  sheep  on  the  hills  of  Kent  ? 

Viid,  To  nought  more,  Thenot,  my  mind  is  bent 
Than  to  hear  novels  of  his  devise ; 
They  been  so  well  thewed,  and  so  wise. 
Whatever  that  good  old  man  bespake. 

The,  Many  meet  tales  of  youth  did  he  make. 
And  some  of  love,  and  some  of  chivalry ; 
But  none  fitter  than  this  to  apply. 
Now  listen  a  while  and  hearken  the  end. 

*<  There  grew  an  aged  tree  on  the  green, 
A  goodly  Oak  sometime  had  it  been. 
With  arms  full  long  and  largely  displayed, 
But  of  their  leaves  they  were  disarrayed ; 
The  body  big,  and  mightily  pight,^ 
Thoroughly  rooted,  and  of  wondrous  height ; 
Whilome  had  been  the  king  of  the  field,  ^ 
And  mochel "  mast  to  the  husband '  did  yield. 
And  with  his  nuts  larded  many  swine : 
But  now  the  grey  moss  marred  his  rine ; « 
His  bared  boughs  were  beaten  with  storms. 
His  top  was  bsdd,  and  wasted  with  worms. 
His  honour  decayed,  his  branches  sere. 

"  Hard  by  his  side  grew  a  bragging  Brere, 
Which  proudly  thrust  into  the  element, 
And  seem'd  to  threaten  the  firmament : 
It  was  embellish'd  with  blossoms  &ir. 
And  thereto  aye  wonted  to  repair 

»  Necks.  *  Earlier.  ^  Youth. 

«  What  makes  its  gallantry  stoop. 
*  Strongly  fixed.  e  Much. 

^  Husbandman.  b  Rind. 
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Tlie  shepberd'a  daughters  to  gather  flowers, 
To  paint  their  girlanda  with  his  colon rt  ; 
And  ID  hiE  small  bushes  used  to  shroud 
The  BAveet  nightingale  sioging  so  loud  : 
Which  made  thi&  foolish  Urere  wax  so  bold. 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
And  fitieb  the  good  Oak,  for  he  was  old. 

**  *  Why  6tand*6t  there  (quotii  he)  thon  brutish  block  ? 
Nor  for  fmit  nor  for  shadow  serves  thy  stock  j 
See*st  how  fr^h  my  flowers  been  spread^ 
Dyed  in  Illy  white  and  crimson  red, 
With  l^^ves  engrained  in  lusfy  green  ; 
Colours  meet  to  clothe  a  maiden  queen  ? 
Thy  waste  bigness  but  cumbers  the  ground. 
And  dirks''  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round. 
The  mouldy  mose,  which  thee  accloyeth,! 
My  cinnamon  smt^ll  too  much  annoy eth  : 
Wnerefore  soon  I  rede  J  thee  hence  remove, 
Lest  thon  the  price  of  sny  displeasure  prove,' 
So  spake  this  bold  Brere  with  jp-eat  disdain  : 
Little  him  answered  the  Oak  a^ain, 
Bnt  yielded,  with  shame  and  grief  adawed,^ 
That  of  a  weed  he  was  ovefcrawed, 

*'  It  chanced  after  upon  a  day, 
The  husbandnmn's  s«lf  to  come  that  way, 
Of  custom  for  to  sarTiew  his  ground. 
And  his  trees  of  state  in  compass  round : 
Him  when  the  spiteful  Brere  had  espied. 
Causeless  complained,  and  loudly  cried 
Unto  his  lord,  stirring  up  stem  strife : 

"  •  O  my  liege  lord !  the  god  of  my  life, 
Pleaseth  you  ponder  your  suppliant's  plaint, 
Caused  of  wrong  and  cruel  constraint, 
Which  I  your  poor  vassal  daily  endure ; 
And,  but  your  goodness  the  same  re-cure. 
Am  like  for  desperate  dool  to  die. 
Through  felonous  force  of  mine  enemy.' 

•*  Greatly  aghast  with  this  piteous  plea. 
Him  rested  the  goodman  on  the  lea, 


^  Darkens.  '  Coils  round. 

J  Advise.  ^  Daunted. 


vol*.  I. 
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And  bade  the  Brere  in  his  plaint  proceed. 
With  painted  words  then  gan  this  proud  weed 
(As  most  usen  ambitious  folk) 
His  coloured  crime  with  craft  to  cloak. 

**  *  Ah,  my  sovereign  I  lord  of  creatures  all. 
Thou  placer  of  plants  both  humble  and  tall, 
Was  not  I  planted  of  thine  own  hand. 
To  be  the  primrose  of  all  thy  land ; 
With  flowering  blossoms  to  furnish  the  prime,^ 
And  scarlet  berries  in  sommer  time  ? 
How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  Oak, 
Whose  body  is  sere,  whose  branches  broke. 
Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire,u 
Unto  such  tyranny  doth  aspire  ] 
Hindering  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light, 
And  robbmg  me  of  the  sweet  sun's  sight  ? 
So  beat  his  old  boughs  my  tender  side, 
That  oft  the  blood  springeth  from  woundes  wide ; 
Untimely  my  flowers  forced  to  £edl, 
That  been  the  honour  of  your  coronal ; 
And  oft  he  lets  his  canker-worms  light 
Upon  my  branches,  to  work  me  more  spite ; 
And  oft  his  hoanr  locks  down  doth  cast. 
Wherewith  my  fresh  flowerets  been  de&ced : 
For  this,  and  many  more  such  outrage. 
Craving  your  goodlihead  to  assuage 
The  rancorous  rigour  of  his  might. 
Nought  ask  I,  but  only  to  hold  my  right. 
Submitting  me  to  your  good  sufferance. 
And  praving  to  be  guarded  from  grievance.' 

**  To  this  this  Oak  cast  him  to  reply 
Well  as  he  couth ;"  but  his  enemy 
Had  kindled  such  coales  of  displeasure. 
That  the  goodman  °  nould  p  stay  his  leisure, 
But  home  he  hasted  with  furious  heat. 
Increasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threat ; 
His  harmral  hatchet  he  hent<i  m  hand, 
(Alas!  that  it  so  ready  should  stand !) 
And  to  the  field  alone  he  speedeth, 
(Aye  littie  help  to  harm  there  needeth !) 

I  Spring.  ~  Are  ready  for  the  fire. 

n  As  well  as  he  could.  •  Farmer. 

p  Would  not.  1  Took. 
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Anger  nould  let  him  speak  to  the  tree, 

Enaunter'  his  rage  might  cooled  be ; 

But  to  the  root  b^t  his  sturdy  stroke, 

And  made  many  wounds  in  the  waste  Oak. 

The  axe's  edge  did  oft  turn  again. 

As  half  unwilling  to  cut  the  grain ; 

Seemed,  the  senseless  iron  did  fear, 

Or  to  wrong  holy  eld  did  forbear  j 

For  it  had  been  an  ancient  tree, 

Sacred  with  many  a  mystery. 

And  often  crossed  with  the  priest's  crew, 

And  often  hallowed  with  holy- water  due : 

But  sik  &ndes  wereu  foolery. 

And  broughten  this  Oak  to  this  misery ; 

For  nought  might  they  quit  him  from  decay, 

For  fiercely  the  goo<lmau  at  him  did  lay : 

The  block  oft  groaned  under  the  blow. 

And  sighed  to  see  his  near  overthrow. 

In  fine,  the  steel  had  pierced  his  pith. 

Then  down  to  the  earth  he  fell  forthwith. 

His  wonderous  weight  made  the  ground  to  quake, 

Th'  earth  shronk  under  him,  and  seemed  to  shake. 

There  lieth  the  Oak,  pitied  of  none  1 

"  Now  stands  the  Brere  like  a  lord  alone. 
Puffed  up  with  pride  and  vain  pleasance ; 
But  all  this  glee  had  no  continuance : 
For  eftsoons  winter  gan  to  approach ; 
The  blusf  ring  Boreas  did  encroach, 
And  beat  upon  the  solitary  Brere  ; 
For  now  no  succour  was  seen  him  near. 
Now  gan  he  repent  his  pride  too  late ; 
For,  naked  left  and  disconsolate. 
The  biting  frost  nipped  his  stalk  dead, 
The  watery  wet  weighed  down  his  head. 
And  heaped  snow  burdened  him  so  sore, 
That  now  upright  he  can  stand  no  more ; 
And,  being  down,  is  trod  in  the  dirt 
Of  cattle,  and  bronzed*  and  sorely  hurt. 
Such  was  th'  end  of  this  ambitious  Brere 

For  scorning  eld " 

Cud,  Now  I  pray  tlrae,  cSiepfaerd,  tell  it  not  forth 
Here  is  a  long  tale,  and  little  worth. 

'  Ito  jtdveiriure,  or  in  case.  •  Bruised. 

i>2 
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So  long  have  I  listened  to  thy  speech. 

That  grafiFed  to  the  ground  is  my  breech ; 

My  heart-blood  is  well  nigh  from  I  feel. 

And  my  galage^  grown  fast  to  my  heel ; 

But  little  ease  of  thy  lewd  tale  I  tasted : 

Hie  thee  home,  shepherd,  the  day  is  nigh  wasted. 

Thenot*s  emblem  here  is, 

"  IddiOf  perche  ^  vecchiOf 
Fa  suoi  al  suo  essempio." 

(God,  because  he  is  old,  makes  his  own  like  to  himself.) 
That  of  Cuddy  is, 

"  Niuno  vecchio 
SpaverUa  Iddio" 

(No  old  man  has  any  fear  of  God.) 

**  The  old  man,"  E.  K.  remarks,  **  checketh  the  raw- 
headed  boy  for  despising  his  gray  and  frosty  hairs. 
Whom  Cuddy  doth  counterbufF  with  a  biting  and  bitter 
proverb,  spoken,  indeed,  at  the  first  in  contempt  of  old 
age  generally.  For  it  was  an  old  opinion,  and  yet  is 
continued  in  some  men's  conceit,  that  men  of  years  have 
no  fear  of  God  at  all,  or  not  so  much  as  younger  folk. 
For  that,  being  ripened  with  long  experience,  and 
having  passed  many  bitter  brunts  and  blasts  of  ven- 
geance, they  dread  no  storms  of  fortune,  nor  wrath  of 
God,  nor  danger  of  men,  as  being  either  by  long  and 
ripe  wisdom  armed  against  all  mischances  and  adversity, 
or  with  much  trouble  hardened  against  all  troublesome 
tides ;  like  unto  the  Ape,  of  which  is  smd  in  .^op's 
Fables,  that,  oftentimes  meeting  the  Lion,  he  was  at 
first  sore  aghast  and  dismayed  at  the  grimness  and  aus- 
terity of  his  countenance,  but  at  last,  being  acquainted 
with  his  looks,  he  was  so  far  from  fearing  him,  that  be 
would  familiarly  jibe  and  jest  with  him."  Erasmus  in- 
terprets the  adage  somewhat  differently.  "  But,"  adds 
E.  K.,  *'  his  great  learning  notwithstanding,  it  is  too 
plain  to  be   gainsaid  that  old  men  are  much  more  in- 

*  E.  K.  explsdns  this,  "  A  start-up,  or  clownish  shoe." 
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clined  to  such  fond  fooleries  than  younger  heads.*' 
Phyllis  he  notes  to  be  "  the  name  of  some  maid  un- 
known, whom  Cuddy,  whose  person  is  secret,  loved." 

The  Third  Eclogue,  entitled  March,  is  in  another 
style.     It  is  in  part  an  imitation  of  the  Second  Idyl  of^ 
the  Greek  poet  Bion,  and  is  throughout  in  the  highest" 
degree  both  lively  and  elegant.     £.  K.'s  Argument  is 
as  follows : — 

•*  In  this  Eclogue  two  Shepherd's  Boys,  taking  occasion 
of  the  season,  begin  to  make  purpose  of  love,  and  other 
pleasance  which  to  spring-time  is  most  agreeable.  The 
special  meaning  hereof  is,  to  give  certain  marks  and  tokens 
to  know  Cupid  the  poets*  god  of  love.  But  more  particu- 
larly, I  think,  in  the  person  of  Thomalin  is  meant  some 
secret  friend,  who  scorned  Love  and  his  knights  so  long, 
till  at  length  himself  was  entangled,  and  unawares  wounded 
with  the  dart  of  some  beautiful  regard,  which  is  Cupid's 
arrow." 

We  give  this  Eclogue  also  entire  : — 

WILLY.    THOMALIN.  "^ 

Thomalin,  why  sit  we  so. 

As  weren  overwent"  with  woe, 

Upon  so  fair  a  morrow  ? 
The  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast, 
That  shall  alegge'  this  bitter  blast. 

And  slack  the  winter  sorrow. 
Tho.  Sicker,*  Willy,  thou  wamest  well ; 
For  winter's  wrath  begins  to  quell, 

And  pleasant  spring  appeareth : 
The  grass  now  gins  to  be  refreshed. 
The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest. 

And  cloudy  welkin  cleareth. 
Wil.  See'st  not  thilk  »  same  hawthorn  6tud,7 
How  bragly  it  begins  to  bud. 

And  utter  his  tender  head  ? 


As  if  we  were  overcome.  '  Allay,  assuage. 

"  Surely.  «  This.  ^  Stock. 
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IJJSB.'' 


Flora  now  calleth  forth  eac 
And  bids  make  ready  Mai; 

That  new  is  uprist  from  -* :  j-  "^  '"*_  ■ 

Then  shall  we  sporten  in  t  *  *<  **^  J^  ^•' 

And  learn  with  Lettice  »  tc  ^  -  ^^  *!f*j . 

That  scornfully  looks  as 


Cl»«i: 


Then  will  we  little  Love  a-  %-  ^«jr^J«** 

That  now  sleepeth  in  Leth  ^  ^  :  ^  J^^"*^  ^^ 

And  pray  him  leaden  oi  -  x^^  ^"^"^ 

TAo.  Willy,  I  ween  thou  I  *  ^^- ^  3*^0  ««^ 

For  lusty  Love  still**  sleep  -^'^  ,f  i  "^^  ^ , 

But  is  abroad  at  his  gai.  ,.  ^^^ :  nT  =>^  P'^'L. 

mX  How  ken'st  thou  tha  '•  ;^^^aiia3^°S"' 

Or  hast  thyself  his  slombei  **'  /^  1 1 2«^= 

Or  made  privy  to  the  sa  '  ^.«'  ^?^* 

2^0.  No ;  but  happily  «  I  i  "^  *"-  n.-:! »?» ^^1. 

Where  in  a  bush  he  did  h:  ?**  *,  ril  be  »wto ) 

With  wings  of  purple  a?  •  ^'.  j  ^ilisg^A 

And,  were  not  that  my  sh-  ^-^  '.vatr^B^'^iS 

The  privy  marks  I  would  ■  U"  *    ^-^jw  1*^ 

Whereby  by  chance  I  H  '^•-«'^      > 
TFi7.  Thomalin,  have  no  j 

Myself  will  have  a  doubla  >!  **  '^  ^  been  A 

Alike  to  my  flock  and  t  ijr  »•*  ^.^  0s  tf^ 

For,  alas  I  at  home  I  hav4  !*»' *  *ls5««P»^j   ' 

A  stepdame  eke,  as  hot  as*  pji^^V^to*'** 

That  duely  adays*^  cour  t)^" 

Tho.  Nay,  but  thy  seeing  ^^0^"^' 

My  sheep  for  that  may  ch  _^  ^  " 

And  fall  into  some  misc     ;,   ^"^  ^ 

For  sithens  is  but  the  thirc  ,  ,  <*  •^^^  ^  ibo^*-* 

That  I  chanced  to  fall  ask  *  Li^t*'**^ 

And  waked  again  with  g  >r^ 

The  while  thilk  same  unha  -^i                .  ^g^- 

Whose  clouted  leg  her  hur  T*^^          IflieAtf**^!"' 

Fell  headlong  into  a  del'  '      ^d^^ilZt^'^^       ^ 

And  there  unjointed both  1  .*.y^^^^^^    rvsi^^- 

Mought  her  neck  been  join  y^-           M^vTl  t ^^'1 

She  should  have  need  no  i><vf^^  into ^"^  \\^  ^^ 

— 1 ■  -5>*S^i!f«4*'^'' 

«  "The  name  of  some  count  ,^^  3e ''^  *j^  {iuirtli,  «"'^ 

h  Besotted.          *»  Ever.         «  H  *  ^  *  "C .<fl««^ 

•  Verse  said  over  her  to  cL  -    ,?^'            a*^ "»''*'* 

I       0igitizeH|^9|j(^ 


.*^^* 
^^^ 


^^fBD^s  calkkhab. 


'•f. 


:  S^^'-^ 


\ie  includes  under  thu 
.fc^  t:o  it  is  as  follows  : — 

^,^^:^^^^^^'^jx)sely  intended  to  the  ! 
^■^  -^-^^ious  sovereign,  Queen 
^^^  k^~^*^  Hobinol  and  Thenot 
^^cxol,  being  before  mendo 
^ere  set  forth  more  la 
,.^-^^  "^X)y*8  great  misadventu 
^^>^^  ^ienated  and  withdraw 
^^ed  him,  but  also  from  al 
^ell  in  pleasant  piping, 
and  other  his  laudabl 


^^:4    V^,^^^a8ion,  for  proof  of  his  : 

^^^^^       -^^^j  ^  record  a  song,  whi 

rx-fc     ^^-s^^  honour  of  her  Majesti 

ot's  inquiry,  "  What  gj 
'^!5ep]?"  Hobinol  declar 
^^^^uses  him  to  mourn  ;  bi 


^»^"^S^^%^  ^^^  tressed*  locks  doth 
> >0%:^^  :^  ^^^^  he  doth  them  all  fors^ 


^^_    th 


horn  long  I  loved  so  dear, 
at  all  his  love  doth  scorn ; 
tes 
forsweai 
-which  made  us  merriment, 
iroke,  and  doth  forbear 
wherein  he  all  outwent. 

the  way,  may  show  us  t! 

own  poetical  genius, 

:o  express   his  estimation 

ilightest  pretence  wherebi 

inol  goes  on  to  state  tha 

^thern  Shepherd's  boy,"- 

.  K.  observes,  **  Seemeth 

to  some  southern  noblem 

r  Kent,  the  rather  becaus 

tish  Downs,  and  before  [ii 

^'loss,  interprets  this  **  withered 
^^bly  a  misprint  for  writhed. 
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Flora  now  calleth  forth  each  flower, 
And  bids  make  ready  Maia's  bower, 

That  new  is  uprist  from  bed : 
Then  shall  we  sporten  in  delight, 
And  learn  with  Lettice  "  to  wex  light. 

That  scornfully  looks  askance ; 
Then  will  we  little  Love  awake. 
That  now  sleepeth  in  Lethe  lake. 

And  pray  him  leaden  our  dance. 
Tho,  Willy,  I  ween  thou  be  assot ;  • 
For  lusty  Love  still*"  sleepeth  not, 

But  is  abroad  at  his  game. 
WiL  How  ken'st  thou  that  he  is  awoke  ? 
Or  hast  thyself  his  slomber  broke  ? 

Or  made  privy  to  the  same  ? 
TTio,  No;  but  happily*  I  him  spied, 
Where  in  a  bush  he  did  him  hide, 

With  wings  of  purple  and  blue ; 
And,  were  not  that  my  sheep  would  stray, 
The  privy  marks  I  would  bewray, 

Whereby  by  chance  I  him  knew. 
WiL  Thomalm,  have  no  care  forthy ; 
Myself  will  have  a  double  eye. 

Alike  to  my  flock  and  thine : 
For,  alas  1  at  home  I  have  a  sire, 
A  stepdame  eke,  as  hot  as  fire, 

That  duely  adays  ^  counts  mine. 
Tho,  Nay,  but  thy  seeing  will  not  serve. 
My  sheep  for  that  may  chance  to  swerve. 

And  fall  into  some  mischief: 
For  sithens  is  but  the  third  morrow 
That  I  chanced  to  fall  asleep  with  sorrow. 

And  waked  again  with  grief; 
The  while  thilk  same  unhappy  ewe. 
Whose  clouted  leg  her  hurt  doth  show. 

Fell  headlong  into  a  dell. 
And  there  unjomted  both  her  bones : 
Mought  her  neck  been  jointed  at  once. 

She  should  have  need  no  more  spell ;  • 


*  "  The  name  of  some  country  lass,"  says  E.  K. 

»^  Besotted.  ^  Ever.         «  Haply.  <»  Everyday. 

•  Verse  said  over  her  to  charm  her  to  health. 
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The  «lf  wa$  so  waDtoD  and  so  wood, 
(Bnt  now  I  trow  Q^n  betUft  good,)'' 

She  monglit  ne  gang  od  llit^  green* 
Wil.  Ltit  be,  ^  may  be,  that  U  past ; 
That  is  to  iHHiKj.  let  be  foreciist : 

Now  tell  us  what  tbou  hast  seen, 
77ia.  It  was  npon  &.  holiday, 
Wheti  shepherds'  groome  hnd  leave  to  play, 

I  east  to  go  a  EhootLng  ■ 
Lotig  wandering  up  and  down  the  hindt 
With  bow  and  Mtu  in  ell  her  hand, 

For  birds  in  hushes  tooting  j  * 
At  length  within  the  ivy  tod,"* 
(There  shrouded  was  tlie  little  god,) 

I  heard  a  busy  hustling ; 
I  bent  my  bolt  against  the  hush, 
Listening  if  any  thing  did  nteh, 

Bat  then  heard  no  more  rustling. 
Tho',  peeping  eloee  into  the  thiek, 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quiek, 

Whose  shape  appeared  not ; 
But,  were  it  miry,  fiend,  or  snake. 
My  courage  earned  i  it  to  awake. 

And  manfully  thereat  shot : 
With  that  sprung  frjrth  a  naked  swain, 
With  spotted  wrings  like  peacock's  train. 

And  laughing  lop  to  a  tre^  ; 
His  gilden  quiver  at  hi?  back, 
And  silver  bow,  which  was  but  nlack, 

Which  lightly  he  bent  at  me  : 
That  seeing,  1  levelled  agaiu, 
And  shot  at  him  with  might  and  tnain. 

As  thick  as  it  had  hailed. 
So  Jong  I  shot,  that  all  wa*  spent  j 
Tho  pumy  stones  I  hastily  hent. 

And  threw  ;  but  nought  availed  : 
He  was  so  wimble  atid  so  wight,'' ^ 
From  bough  to  hough  be  leaped  Ughtj 


*■  Sht!  knows  better.  '  Looking  about» 

^  Thick  bush.  '  Then.  J  Yearned. 

^  E.  K.'s  g\ofis  is  "  (luick  and  deliver;*— that  is,  a*  we 
ehnuld  now  sayi  deTCT, 
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And  oft  the  pumies  latched :  ^ 
Therewith  afraid  I  ran  away ; 
But  he,  that  erst  seemed  but  to  play, 

A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched, 
And  hit  me  running  in  the  heel : 
For  then  "  I  little  smart  did  feel, 

But  soon  it  sore  increased ; 
And  now  it  rankleth  more  and  more, 
And  inwardly  it  festereth  sore, 

Ne  wot  I  how  to  cease  it. 
WiL  Thomalin,  I  pity  thy  plight ; 
Perdie  with  Love  thou  diddest  fight ; 

I  know  him  by  a  token : 
For  once  I  heard  my  father  say. 
How  he  him  caught  upon  a  day, 

(Whereof  he  will  be  wroken,") 
Entangled  in  a  fowling-net, 
Which  he  for  carrion-crows  had  set 

That  in  our  pear-tree  haunted : 
Tho  said,  he  was  a  winged  lad. 
But  bow  and  shafts  as  then  none  had. 

Else  had  he  sore  been  daunted. 
But  see,  the  welkin  thicks  apace. 
And  stooping  Phoebus  steeps  his  &ce ; 

It 's  time  to  haste  us  homeward. 

Willy's  emblem  annexed  to  this  Eclogue  is, 

"  To  be  wise  and  eke  to  love. 
Is  granted  scarce  to  gods  above." 

That  of  Thomalin  is, 

"  Of  honey  and  of  gall  in  love  there  is  store ; 
The  honey  is  much,  but  the  gall  is  more." 

These  three  first  Eclogues  aiford  us  exaniples  of  each 
of  the  three  kinds,  or  classes,  into  which  E.  K.  distri- 
butes the  twelve ;  the  first  being  plaintive,  the  second 
moral,  the  third  recreative.     The  fourth,  entitled  April, 

*  Caught.  "»  For  the  moment, 

"  Revenged. 
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is  another  of  those  that  he  indades  under  this  last  head : 
his  Argument  prefixed  to  it  is  as  follows : — 

**  This  Eclogue  is  purposely  intended  to  the  honour  and 
pniise  of  our  most  ffracious  sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  speakers  hereof  be  Hobinol  and  Thenot,  two  shep- 
herds :  the  which  Hobinol,  being  before  mentioned  greatJj 
to  have  loved  Colin,  is  here  set  forth  more  largely,  com- 
plaining him  of  that  boy's  great  misadventure  m  love; 
▼hereby  his  mind  was  alienated  and  withdrawn  not  only 
from  him,  who  most  loved  him,  but  also  from  all  former  de- 
lights and  studies,  as  well  in  pleasant  piping,  as  cunning 
rhyming  and  singing,  and  other  his  laudable  exercises. 
Whereby  he  taketh  occasion,  for  proof  of  his  more  excel- 
lency and  skill  in  poetry,  to  record  a  sons,  which  the  said 
Colin  sometime  made  in  honour  of  her  Majesty,  whom  ab- 
ruptly he  termeth  Elisa." 

In  answer  to  Thenot's  inquiry,  "  What  gars  [makes] 
thee  greet  [cry,  weep]  ?'*  Hobinol  declares  that  no 
sorrow  of  his  own  causes  him  to  mourn  ;  but,  he  adds, 
for  that 


the  lad  whom  long  I  loved  so  dear. 

Now  loves  a  lass  that  all  his  love  doth  scorn ; 
He  plunged  in  pain  his  tressed**  locks  doth  tear. 
Shepherds*  delights  he  doth  them  all  forswear ; 
His  pleasant  pipe,  which  made  us  merriment, 
He  wilfully  hath  broke,  and  doth  forbear 
His  wonted  songs,  wherein  he  all  outwent 

This  last  line,  by  the  way,  may  show  us  that  Spenser 
was  not  blind  to  his  o^uti  poetical  genius,  and  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  estimation  of  himself 
when  he  had'  the  slightest  pretence  whereby  to  veil  the 
mdecorum.  Hobinol  goes  on  to  state  that  his  friend 
is  Colin,  **  the  Southern  Shepherd's  boy," — upon  which 
last  expression  E.  K.  observes,  **  Seemeth  hereby  that 
Colin  pertaineth  to  some  southern  nobleman,  and  per- 
haps in  Surrey  or  Kent,  the  rather  because  he  so  often 
nameth  the  Kentish  Downs,  and  before  [in  the  Second 

•  E.  K.  in  his  gloss,  interprets  this  "  withered  and  curled." 
Withered  is  probably  a  misprint  for  writhed. 
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Eclogue],  As  lithe  as  lass  of  Kent.**  Then  follows  the 
passage  in  which  Hobinol  describes  fdr  Rosalind,  whom 
nis  friend  now  wooes,  and  who  breeds  his  smart,  as 
"  the  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen," — ^^E.  K/s  annota- 
tion upon  which  we  have  already  given.  In  the  end  he 
agrees,  at  Thenot's  reouest,  to  sing  one  of  Colin's  dit- 
ties that  "  been  so  trimly  dight ;" — 

Contented  I : — ^Then  will  I  sinff  his  lay 
Of  &ir  Elisa,  queen  of  Shepherds  all. 

Which  once  he  made  as  by  a  spring  he  lay, 
And  tuned  it  unto  the  water's  fall. 

Elisa,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  is  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. ^*  In  all  this  song,"  says  E.  K.,  **  is  not  to  be 
respected  what  the  worthiness  of  her  Majesty  deserveth, 
nor  wliat  to  the  highness  of  a  prince  is  agreeable,  but 
what  is  most  comely  for  the  meanness  of  a  shepherd's 
wit  or  to  conceive  or  to  utter.  And  therefore  he  calleth 
her  Elisa,  as  through  rudeness  tripping  in  her  name ; 
and  a  shepherd's  daughter,  it  being  very  unfit  that  a 
shepherd's  boy,  brought  up  in  the  sheepfold,  should 
know,  or  even  seem  to  nave  heard  of,  a  queen's 
royalty."  By  Pan,  it  is  afterwards  explained,  is  meant, 
in  the  song,  *'*  the  roost  famous  and  victorious  Kins,  her 
highness'  father,  late  of  worthy  memory,  King  Henry 
the  Eight."  **  And  by  that  name,"  it  is  added,  **  often- 
times, as  hereafter  ap]>eareth,  be  noted  kingts  and 
mighty  potentates ;  ana  in  some  place  Christ  himself, 
who  18  the  very  Pan  and  God  of  Shepherds."  By 
Syrinx,  of  course,  is  meant  Anne  Boleyn.  Here  is  the 
song,  which  is  as  spirited  as  it  is  quaint : — 

M  Ye  dainty  Nymphs,  that  in  this  blessed  brook 

Do  ba^  yoBT  breast, 
Forsake  your  watery  bowers,  and  hither  look. 

At  my  request. 
And  eke  you  Viraons  that  on  Pamass  dwell, 
Wbenee  floweth  Helicon,  the  learned  well, 

Help  me  to  blaze 

Her  worthy  praise 
Which  in  her  sex.  doth  all  excel. 
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"  Of  fair  ElisB  be  your  ailver  fiong, 

That  blessed  .wight. 
The  flower  of  vJi-g^us ;  may  she  flourish  long 

In  princely  plight  1 
For  she  is  Syrinx'  daughter  withont  s^pot. 
Which  Pan,  the  shepherds'  god,  of  her  begot: 

So  sprang  ber  grace 

Of  hesTenly  race, 
No  iDortaJ  blemish  may  hsT  blot, 

"  See^  where  she  sits  upon  the  grassy  greeii, 

(O  seemly  sight!) 
Tclad  in  scarlet,  like  a  maiden  queen. 

And  ermines  white : 
Upon  her  head  a  cremosinn  oaronet. 
With  damask  roses  and  daffodillica  ecft  j 

Bay-leaves  between, 

;\Dd  primroses  green, 
Embeliish  the  sweet  violet, 

"  Tell  me^  have  ye  seen  her  angelic  fcce, 

Like  Phffibefair? 
Her  heavenly  haviour,  her  princely  grace. 

Cart  you  well  compare  ? 
The  ted  r^3st*  medltd  with  the  white  yferts* 
In  either  cheek  depainten  lively  chtert 

Her  modesS  eye. 

Her  majesty, 
Where  have  you  seen  the  like  bat  there? 

**  I  saw  Phtehus  thrnst  out  his  golden  head 

Upon  her  to  gaze  ; 
Bat,  when  he  saw  how  broad  her  beams  did  iprt*ad. 

It  did  him  amaze. 
He  blnshed  to  see  another  sun  below, 
Nor  durst  again  hfs  fiery  face  outshow. 

Let  him,  if  he  dare, 

His  brightness  compare 
With  hers,  to  have  the  overthrow, 

"  Show  thyself,  Cynthia,  with  thy  silver  tftyit 

And  be  not  abashed  : 
WTien  she  the  beams  of  her  heanty  displaysT 

0  how  art  thou  daiihed  1 

p  Crimson.  "^  M'ui&d  mth  the  white  together. 
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Bat  I  will  not  match  her  with  Latona's  seed ; ' 
Such  folly  great  sorrow  to  Niobe  did  breed. 

Now  she  is  a  stone. 

And  makes  daily  moan. 
Warning  all  others  to  take  heed. 

**  Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 

Such  a  bellibone ; ' 
And  Syrinx  rejoice,  that  ever  was  her  lot 

To  bear  such  an  one. 
Soon  as  my  younglings  cryen  for  the  dam 
To  her  will  I  offer  a  milkwhite  lamb : 

She  is  my  goddess  plain, 

And  I  her  shepherd's  swain, 
Al  be  forswonk"  and  forswat  I  am.' 

*<  I  see  Calliope  speed  her  to  the  place, 

Where  my  goddess  shines ; 
And  after  her  the  other  Muses  trace,^ 

With  their  violines. 
Be  they  not  bay-branches  which  they  do  bear, 
All  for  Elisa  in  her  hand  to  wear? 

So  sweetly  they  play. 

And  sing  all  the  way. 
That  it  a  heayen  is  to  near. 

"  Lo,  how  finely  the  Graces  can  it  foot 

To  the  instrument : 
They  dancen  deftly,  and  singen  soot,' 

In  their  merriment. 
Wants  not  a  fourth  Grace,  to  make  the  dance  eyen  ? 
Let  that  room  to  my  lady  be  yeyen.  ^ 

She  shall  be  a  Grace, 

To  fill  the  fourth  place, 
And  reign  with  the  rest  in  heaVen. 

**  And  whither  reus  this  beyy  of  ladies  bright. 

Ranged  in  a  row  ? 
They  Seen  all  Ladies  of  the  Lake  behight,* 

That  unto  her  go. 


'  Or  bonnibelle — ^a  fair  maid  (belle  et  bonne), 
Oyer-laboured.  *  Made  to  perspire  with  heat. 

-  Walk.       '  Sweet.       *  Giyen.        «  Called,  named. 
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Chi  oris,  that  is  the  chiefest  nymph  of  all. 
Of  olive  branches  bears  a  coronal : 

Olives  been  for  peace, 

When  wars  do  surcease : 
Such  for  a  princess  been  principal. 

**  Ye  shepherds*  daughters,  that  dwell  on  the  green, 

Hie  you  there  apace : 
Let  none  come  there  but  that  virgins  been. 

To  adorn  her  grace : 
And,  when  you  come  whereas)^  she  is  in  place. 
See  that  your  rudeness  do  not  you  disgrace : 

Bind  your  fillets  fast. 

And  gird  in  your  waist. 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  tawdry  lace. ' 

**  Bring  hither  the  pink  and  purple  columbine. 

With  gillyflowers ; 
Bring  coronations,  and  sops  in  wine,* 

Worn  of  paramours : 
Strew  me  the  ground  with  dafibdowndillies. 
And  cowslips,  and  king-cups,  and  loved  lilies : 

The  pretty  pance,^ 

And  the  chevisance,*'' 
Shall  match  with  the  fiiir  flower  delice.* 

'*  Now  rise  up,  Elisa,  decked  as  thou  art 

In  royal  arraj : 
And  now  ye  dainty  damsels  may  depart 

Each  one  her  way. 
I  fear,  I  have  troubled  your  troops  too  long ; 
Let  dame  Elisa  thank  you  for  her  song : 


y  Where. 

«  This  was  a  kind  of  lace,  or  string,  sold  at  the  fair  of  St. 
£theldreda,  or  St  Audrey. 

•  "  A  flower  in  colour  much  like  to  a  carnation,  but  dif- 
fering in  smell  and  quantity." — E»  K, 

*»  The  pansy,  or  violet. 

^  This  word  is  used  in  other  passages  for  enterprise,  for- 
tune, bargain,  gsdn,  spoil ;  but  it  seems  to  be  here  the  name 
of  a  flower. 

<*  "  That  which  they  use  to  misterm  Flower  de  luce, 
being  in  Latin  called  Flos  delitiarum:* — E,  K. 
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And,  if  you  come  hether 
When  cfamsons  I  gether, 
I  will  part  them  all  you  among." 

The  two  emblems  here  are  from  the  address  of  iEneas 
to  his  mother,  Venus,  in  the  first  Book  of  the  ^neid  ; 
that  of  Thenot  being, 

O  quam  te  memorem  Virgo  ! 

(O,  what  shall  I  call  thee,--Lady  1) 

That  of  Hobinol, 

O  Dea  certe  I 

(O,  a  Goddess,  assuredly  I) 

The  Fifth  Eclogue,  for  May,  is  another  moral,  or 
rather  a  theologicd,  poem,  and  resembles  the  second 
both  in  language  and  versification.  The  subject  of  it  is 
thus  stated  in  E.  K.'s  Argument : — 

"  In  this  fifth  Eclogue,  under  the  person  of  two  shep- 
herds, Piers  and  Palinode,  be  represented  two  forms  of 
pastors  or.  ministers,  or  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic; 
whose  chief  talk  standeth  in  reasoning,  whether  the  life  of 
the  one  must  be  like  the  other ;  with  whom  having  shewed 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  maintain  any  fellowship,  or  give  too 
much  credit  to  their  colourable  and  feigned  good  will,  he 
telleth  him  a  tale  of  the  fox,  that,  by  such  a  counterpoint  of 
craftiness,  deceived  and  devoured  the  credulous  kid. 

The  Eclogue  is,  in  manner  as  well  as  in  spirit,  an  imi- 
^  tation  of  the  old  poem  called  The  PloughmarCs  Tale, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Chaucer,  and  is  commonly 
printed  among  his  works,  though  it  is  not  in  his  style, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  is  by  another  writer.  It 
has  not  been  commonly  noticed  that  Spenser  has  fol- 
lowed this  old  poem  in  its  alliteration  as  well  as  in  its 
other  peculiarities.  This  may  be  suflSciently  seen  from 
the  first  lines  of  the  speech  of  Palinode,  with  which  the 
Eclogue  opens : — 

Is  not  thilk  the  merry  nioneth  of  -Afay, 
When  love-lads  masken  in  ft-esh  array  ? 
How  fidls  it,  then,  we  no  merrier  been, 
Ylike  as  others,  ^irt  in  ^awdy  ^rreen  ? 
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Our  blonket  liveries'  been  all  too  Ad 

For  thilk  «ame  «eason,  when  all  is  yclad 

With  pleasance ;  the  ground  with  grass,  the  woods 

With  ^rreen  leaves,  the  6ashes  with  61oosmlDg  bods. 

The  spirit  both  of  the  poem  and  of  £.  K.'s  annotations 
is  violently  Protestant,  and  even  puritanical.  Piers, 
indeed,  who  may  be  assumed  to  spcm  the  poet's  own 
sentiments,  is  in  nature  as  well  as  in  name  the  representa- 
tive of  the  hero  of  the  famous  early  work.  The  Visions 
of  Piers  Ploughnum,  which,  as  well  as  The  Ploughman* s 
Pale,  is  throughout  a  vehement  exposure  and  denuncia- 
tion of  the  corruptions  of  the  clencal  orders.  Spenser, 
however,  writing  after  the  Reformation,  attacks  here  and 
in  other  places  not  only  the  abuses  of  Popery,  but  the 
old  religion  itself,  which  the  author  of  the  Visions  can 
scarcely  be  said  anywhere  to  do.  But  the  invective, 
although  vigorous,  has  more  theological  than  poetical 
interest,  and  may  be  passed  over  for  our  present  purpose. 
It  is  in  this  eclogue  that  Pan  is  used,  in  one  pasea^,  ac- 
cording to  E.  K.,  for  Christ,  in  another  forUod  himself. 
Here  also  occurs  the  mention  of  Grindal,  the  puritanical 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  under  the  name  of  Algrind, 
which,  however,  E.  K.  explains  as  simply  **  the  name 
of  a  shepherd."  Another  of  the  commentator's  annota- 
tions is  noticeable  for  an  English  version  which  it  con- 
tains of  the^  epitaph  on  Sardanapalus  which  Cicero  has 
thus  translated  into  Latin  (in  the  Fifth  Book  of  his 
Tusculan  Questions) ; — 

**  Haec  habui'  quae  edi,  quaeque  exsaturata  libido 
Hansit ;  at  ilia  manents  multa  ac^  praeclara  relicta." 

"  Which,"  says  E.  K.,  "  may  thus  be  turned  mto  Eng- 
lish:— 

*<  All  that  I  ate  did  I  joy,  and  all  that  I  greedily  gorged : 
As  for  those  many  goodly  matters  left  1  for  others." 


•  Gray  coats. 
'  The  common  reading  is  habeo. 
E  The  common  reading  isjacent, 
^  The  common  reading  is  et. 
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It  has  not  been  usually  noticed  that  these  two  English 
hexameters,  which  E.  K.  here  appears  to  produce  as  his 
own,  are  the  same  which  we  have  in  one  of  Spenser's 
Letters  to  Harvey,  where  they  are  thus  introduced : — 
**  Seem  they  [four  English  elegiac  verses]  comparable  to 
those  two  which  I  translated  you  extempore  in  bed  the 
last  time  we  lay  together  in  Westminster  ?  "  The  letter 
is  that  dated  the  10th  of  April,  1580,  or  exactly  a  year 
after  the  date  of  E.  K.*s  Epistle  prefixed  to  the  Shep> 
herd's  Calendar  and  his  Gloss. 

The  Sixth  Eclogue,  entitled  June,  belongs,  like  the 
first,  to  the  plaintive  class,  according  to  E.  K.'s  distri- 
bution, and  is  introduced  by  him  thus : — 

**  This  Eclogue  is  wholly  vowed  to  the  complaining  of 
Colin's  ill  success  in  his  love.  For  being  (as  is  aforesaid) 
enamoured  of  a  country  lass  Rosalind,  and  having  (as 
seemeth)  found  place  in  her  heart,  he  lamenteth  to  his  dear 
friend  Hobiuol,  that  he  is  now  iforsaken  un&ithfully,  and 
in  his  stead  Menalcas,  another  shepherd,  received  disloyally. 
And  this  is  the  whole  argument  of  this  Eclogue." 

The  dialogue  is  carried  on  between  the  two  friends 
Hobinol  and  Colin  Clout,  that  is,  Harvey  and  Spenser ; 
and  the  Eclogue  is  in  some  parts  very  beautiful,  as  well 
as  interesting  from  its  bearing  upon  the  poet's  personal 
history.  We  subjoin  the  whole  of  it,  merely  observing 
further  that  E.  K.  affords  us  no  information  on  the  sul^ 
ject  of  Spenser's  successful  rival  Menalcas,  except  that 
by  the  said  name  ^^  is  meant  a  person  unknown  and 
secret,  against  whom  he  often  bitterly  inveighe^h ;" — 

Hob.  Lo !  Colin,  here  the  place  whose  pleasant  site 
From  other  shades  hath  weaned  my  wandering  mind, 
Tell  me,  what  wants  me  here  to  work  delight  ? 
The  simple  air,  the  gentle  warbling  wind, 
So  calm,  so  cool,  as  no  where  else  1  find ; 
The  grassy  ground  with  dainty  daisies  dight. 
The  bramble  bush,  where  birds  of  every  kind 
To  the  water's  fell  their  tunes  attemper  right 

Coh  O  happy  Hobinol,  I  bless  thy  state. 
That  Paradise  hast  found  which  Adam  lost : 
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Here  wander  may  thy  flock  early  or  late, 
Withouten  dread  of  wolves  to  been  ytOBt ; 
Thy  lovely  lays  here  mayst  thou  freely  boast : 
But  I,  unhappy  man !  whom  cruel  fate 
And  angry  gods  pursue  from  coast  to  coast. 
Can  no  where  find  to  shroud  my  luckless  pate. 

Hob,  Then,  if  by  me  thou  list  advised  be. 
Forsake  the  soil  that  so  doth  thee  bewitch ; 
Leave  me  those  hills  where  harbour  nis*  to  see. 
Nor  holly-bush,  nor  brere,  nor  winding  ditch ; 
And  to  the  dales  resort,  where  shepherds  rich, 
And  fruitful  flocks,  been  every  where  to  see : 
Here  no  night-ravens  lodge,  more  black  than  pitch, 
Nor  elvish  ghosts,  nor  ghastly  owls  do  flee  j 

But  friendly  fidries,  met  with  many  graces. 

And  lightfoot  nymphs,,  can  chase  the  lingering  night 

With  heydeguys^  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 

Whilst  sisters  nine,  which  dwell  on  Pamass  height, 

Do  make  them  music  for  their  more  delight ; 

And  Pan  himself  to  kiss  their  crystal  faces 

Will  pipe  and  dance,  when  Phoebe  shineth  bright : 

Such  peerless  pleasures  have  we  in  these  places. 

CoL  And  I,  whilst  youth,  and  course  of  careless  years. 
Did  let  me  walk  withouten  links  of  love. 
In  such  delights  did  joy  amongst  my  peers ; 
But  riper  age  such  pleasures  doth  reprove : 
My  fency  eke  from  former  follies  move 
To  stayed  steps ;  for  time  in  passing  wears, 
(As  garments  doen,  which  wexen  old  above,) 
And  draweth  new  delights  with  hoary  hairs. 

Tho  couth  I  siug  of  love,  and  tune  my  pipe 
Unto  my  plaintive  pleas  in  verses  made ; 
Tho  would  I  seek  for  queen-apples  unripe ; 
To  give  my  Rosalind,  and  in  sommer  shade 
Dignt  gaudy  girlands  was  my  common  trade, 
To  crown  her  golden  locks ;  but  years  more  ripe. 
And  loss  of  her,  whose  love  as  life  I  weighed, 
Those  weary  wanton  toys  away  did  wipe. 

*  Is  not.  J  A  kind  of  country  dance. 
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Hch,  Colin,  to  hear  thy  rhymes  and  roundelays 
Which  thou  wert  wont  on  wastefbl  hills  to  sing, 
I  more  delight  than  lark  in  summer  days. 
Whose  echo  made  the  neighbour  groves  to  ring, 
And  taught  the  birds,  which  in  the  lower  spring 
Did  shroud  in  shady  leaves  from  sunny  rays. 
Frame  to  thy  song  their  cheerful  chiruping, 
Or  hold  their  peace,  for  shame  of  thy  sweet  lays. 

I  saw  Calliope  with  muses  moe, 

Sjon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  began  to  sound. 

Their  ivory  lutes  and  tamburins  forego. 

And  from  the  fountain,  where  they  sat  around, 

Ren  after  hastily  thy  silver  sound ; 

But,  when  they  came  where  thou  thy  skill  didst  show. 

They  drew  almck,  as  half  with  shame  coufouud 

Shepherd  to  see  them  in  their  art  outgo. 

Col,  Of  muses,  Hobinol,  I  con  no  skill, 
For  they  be  daughters  of  tlie  highest  Jove, 
And  holden  scorn  of  homely  shepherd's  quill ; 
For  sith  I  heard  that  Pan  with  Phoebus  strove, 
Which  him  to  much  rebuke  and  danger  drove, 
I  never  list  presume  to  Pamass  hill. 
But,  piping  low  in  shade  of  lowly  grove, 
I  play  to  please  myself,  al  be  it  ill. 

Nought  weigh  I  who  my  song  doth  praise  or  blame. 

Nor  strive  to  win  renown,  or  pass  the  rest : 

With  shepherd  sits  not  follow  flying  Ikme, 

But  feed  his  flock  in  fields  where  falls^  hem  best. 

I  wot  my  rhymes  been  rough,  and  rudely  drest ; 

The  fitter  they  my  careful  case  to  frame : 

Enough  is  me  to  painten  ^  my  unrest, 

And  pour  my  piteous  plaints  out  in  the  same. 

The  god  of  shepherds,  Tityrus,  is  dead. 
Who  taught  me  homely,  as  I  can,  to  make : 
He,  whilst  he  lived,  was  the  sovereign  head 
Of  shepherds  all  that  been  with  love  y  take : 
Well  could  he  wtdl  his  woes,  and  lightly  slake 
The  flames  which  love  within  his  heart  had  bred. 
And  tell  us  merry  tales  to  keep  us  wake. 
The  while  our  sheep  about  us  safely  fedl 

^  Them.      *  In  the  original  editions  misprinted  "  paint  out.** 
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Now  dead  he  is,  and  lieth  wrapt  in  lead, 
(O  why  shonld  death  on  him  such  oatrage  show !) 
And  all  his  passing  skill  with  him  is  flecC 
The  fame  whereof  doth  daily  greater  grow. 
Bat,  if  on  me  some  little  drops  would  flow 
Of  diat  the  spring  was  in  his  learned  head, 
I  soon  would  learn  tiiese  woo<ls  to  wail  my  woe, 
And  teach  the  trees  their  trickling  tears  to  shed. 

Then  should  my  plaints,  caused  of  discourtesy, 
As  messengers  of  this  my  plainful  plight. 
Fly  to  my  love  wherever  mat  she  be. 
And  pierce  her  heart  with  point  of  worthy  wight 
As  she  deserves,  that  wrought  so  deadly  spite. 
And  thou,  Menalcas !  that  by  treachery 
Didst  underfong  ^  my  lass  to  wex  so  light, 
Shouldst  well  l^  known  for  such  thy  villany. 

But  since  I  am  not  as  I  wish  I  were, 
Ye  gentle  shepherds  1  which  your  flocks  do  feed, 
"Whether  on  hills,  or  dales,  or  other  where. 
Bear  witness  all  of  this  so  wicked  deed ; 
And  tell  the  lass,  whose  flower  is  wox  a  weed. 
And  faultless  faith  is  turned  to  faithless  fear, 
That  she  the  truest  shepherd's  heart  made  bleed 
That  lives  on  earth,  and  loved  her  most  dear. 

Hob.  O I  careful  Colin,  I  lament  thy  case ; 
Thy  tears  would  make  the  hardest  flint  to  flow ! 
Ah !  Pithless  Rosalind,  and  void  of  grace. 
That  art  the  root  of  all  this  ruthfol  wo  I 
But  now  is  time,  I  guess,  homeward  to  go : 
Then  rise,  ye  blessed  flocks '.  and  home  apace, 
Lest  night  with  stealing  steps  do  you  foreslow. 
And  wet  your  tender  lambs  that  by  you  trace. 

Only  one  emblem  is  given  in  this  instance,  that  of  Colin, 
Cria  speme  spenta  (Now  hope  is  extinguished). 

The  Seventh  Eclogue,  for  July,  is  another  of  a  moral 
or  rather  theological  character,  like  the  Fifth.  "  This 
Eclogue,"  says  E.  K.'s  Argument,  "  is  made  in  the 
honour  and  commendation  of  good  shepherds,  and  to  the 

*»  "  Undermine  and  deceive  by  false  suggestions.*' — E,  K. 
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shame  and  dispraise  of  proud  and  ambitious  pastors ; 
such  as  Morell  is  here  imagined  to  be."  The  dialogue 
is  carried  on  between  Thomalin,  who  must  be  understood 
to  be  the  same  friend  of  the  poet  whom  we  have  in  the 
Third  Eclogue,  and  Morell,  under  which  designation  is 
supposed  to  be  represented,  anagrammatically,  Elmer, 
or  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  London,  the  main  stay  of  the  high 
church  interest  at  the  same  time  that  the  low  church 
interest  was  supported  by  Grindal.  It  is  worth  noticing, 
however,  that  Morell,  as  Warton  has  pointed  out,  is  a 
character  introduced  in  the  poem  called  The  Remedy  of 
Lovej  attributed  to  Chaucer.  Much  of  this  Eclogue  is 
very  spirited.     It  begins  thus : — 

Thorn.  Is  not  thilk  same  a  goatherd  proud, 

That  sits  on  yonder  bank. 
Whose  straying  herd  themself  doth  shroud 

AmoDff  the  bushes  rank? 
Mor,  What,  ho,  thou  jolly  shepherd's  swain,   ' 

Come  up  the  hill  to  me ; 
Better  is  then"  the  lowly  plain, 

Als"  for  thy  flock  and  thee. 
Thorn,  Ah !  God  shield,  man,  that  I  should  climb. 

And  learn  to  look  aloft ; 
This  redeP  is  rife,  that  oftentime 

Great  climbers  fall  unsoft. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  &st, 

The  trode<i  is  not  so  tickle, 
And,  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 

Yet  is  his  miss  not  mickle. 
And  now  the  sun  hath  reared  up 

His  fiery-footed  team, 
Making  his  way  between  the  Cup 

And  golden  Diadem ; 
The  rampant  Lion  hunts  he  fast. 

With  dogs  of  noisome  breath. 
Whose  baleful  barking  brings  in  haste 

Pain,  plagues,  and  dreary  death. 

He  goes  on  to  invite  Morell  to  come  down.     The  latter 
"  Than.        •  Both.        p  Proverb.        i  Footing. 
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reproves  him  for  blaming,  or  speaking  irreverently  of, 
holy  hills,  which  are  so  often  sacred  to  and  named  after 
saints : — 

St  Michael's  Mount  who  does  not  know, 

That  wards  the  western  coast  ? 
And  of  St  Briget's  bower  I  trow 

All  Kent  can  rightly  boast : 
And  they  that  con  of  Muses*  skill 

Say  most-what  that  they  dwell 
(As  goatherds  wont)  upon  a  hill, 

B^ide  a  learned  well. 

•  ••••• 
Beside,  as  holy  fathers  sayn, 

There  is  a  holy  place 
Where  Titan  riseth  from  the  main 

To  run  his  daily  race. 
Upon  whose  top  the  stars  been  staid. 

And  all  the  sky  doth  lean ; 
There  is  the  cave  where  Phcebe  laid 

The  shepherd  long  to  dream. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  "^ 
Of  Sinah  can  I  tell  thee  more. 

And  of  our  Lady's  Bower ; 
But  little  needs  to  strow  my  store, 

Suffice  this  hill  of  our. 
Here  have  the  holy  Fauns  recourse. 

And  Sylvans  haunten  rathe ; ' 
Here  has  the  salt  Medway  hb  source. 

Wherein  the  nymphs  do  bathe ; 
The  salt  Medway,  that  trickling  streams 

Adown  the  dedes  of  Kent, 
Till  with  his  elder  brother  Thames 

His  brackish  waves  be  meynt 
Here  grows  melampode  every  where. 

And  terebinth,  ^ood  for  goats ; 
The  one  my  madding  kids  to  smear, 

The  next  to  heal  their  throats. 
Hereto  the  hills  been  nigher  heaven. 

And  thence  the  passage  eath ; 
As  well  can  prove  the  piercing  levin, 

That  seldom  falls  beneath. 

'  Early. 
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Thorn.  Sicker,  thou  speakest  like  a  lewd  lorel. 

Of  heaven  to  deemen  so ; 
Howbeit  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel," 

Yet  nearer  ways  I  know. 
To  kirk  the  nar,*  from  God  more  far, 

Has  been  an  old-said  saw ; 
And  he  that  strives  to  touch  a  star 

Oft  stombles  at  a  straw. 
As  soon  may  shepherd  climb  to  sky 

That  leads  in  lowly  dales, 
As  goatherd  proud,  that,  sitting  high, 

Upon  the  mountain  sails. 

The  eclogue  concludes  with  the  following  remarkable 
passage,  which  must  be  understood  to  shadow  forth  what 
?•  nad  recently  befallen  Archbishop  Grindal,  who,  for  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  the  queen  in  commendation  of  preach- 
ing and  puritunism,  was,  in  1678,  by  an  order  from  the 
star-chatubor,  confined  to  his  house,  and  sequestered  from 
his  archiepiscopal  function  lor  six  months : — 

Mor,  But  say  me,  what  is  Algrind,  he 

That  is  so  oft  bynempt  ?  " 
ITiom.  He  is  a  shepherd  great  in  gree,^ 

But  hath  been  long.ypent :  ^ 
One  day  he  sat  upon  a  hill. 

As  now  thou  wouldest  me ; 
But  I  am  taught,  by  Algrind's  ill. 

To  love  the  low  degree ; 
For,  sitting  so  with  bared  scalp. 

An  eagle  soared  hi^h, 
That,  weening  his  white  head  was  chalk, 

A  shell-fish  down  let  fly ; 
She  weened  the  shell-fish  to  have  broke 

And  therewith  bruised  his  brain ; 
So  now,  astonied  with  the  stroke, 

He  lies  in  lingering  pain. 
Mor,  Ah  1  good  Algrind !  his  hap  was  ill, 

But  shall  be  better  in  time. 


•  Clownish.  ^  Nearer. 

•  Named.  '  Degree.  ^  Pent  up. 
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Now  fareTTellj  shepherdi  Bith  ilna  Mtl 
Thou  b^t  £udi  doubt  to  ^limb. 

The  Eig^hth  Eclogue,  for  August*  is  another  of  those 
desifrnated  Kccreative  by  E,  K,,  whose  Argumcut  pre- 
fixed to  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  this  Eclogue  is  set  forth  a  delectahle  ecHfttrovcrs;^, 
made  ha  imitation  of  that  in  Thoocritua  :  whereto  also  Virgil 
fashioned  his  third  and  sevtuth  Eclogue.  They  choae  for 
umpire  of  their  strife,  Cuddy,  a  ntat-herd's  boy;  who, 
having  ended  their  canse^  reciteth  also  himself  a  proper  aong^ 
whereof  Colin  he  saitti  was  aathor.* 

The  two  contending  shepherds  are  named  Willy  and 
I'etigot,  E.  K.  «ays  in  a  note,  "  By  Perigot  who  i* 
meant,  I  cannot  uprightly  say  ;  but,  if  it  be  he  who  is 
supposed,  his  love  dcserveth  no  less  pi-uise  than  he  dveth 
her.**  Here  are  the  simple  but  pretty  and  lively 
rhymes  in  which  they  sport  and  wrestle  with  one  an- 
other  r — 

Per.  "  It  Ml  upon  a.  holy  eve, 
WiL        Hev,  ho,  holiday  I 
Per.  When  holy  fathers  wont  to  shrieTC ; 
WiL        Now  ginueth  this  roondelny. 
Per.  Sitting  upon  a  hill  so  high, 
WiL        Hej;,  ho,  the  high  hill  1 
Per.  The  while  my  ilodt  did  feed  thereby  ; 
WiL        The  while  the  shepherd  self  did  spill  j 
Per.  1  saw  the  bouncing  Belli  bone, 
WiL        Hey,  ho,  Bonmbeill 
Per.  Tripping  over  the  dale  alone ; 
Wil        bhe  can  trip  it  very  welL 
Per,  Well  decked  in  a  frock  of  sray, 
WiL        Hey, ho,  gray  is  greet !" 
Per.  And  in  a  kirfle  of  green  say ; 
WiL        Thtj  gretin  is  for  maidens  meet, 
Per.  A  chapelet  on  her  bead  bhe  wore, 
WiL        Hey,ho,chapelet1 
Per.  Of  awoet  -violets  therein  was  store, 
WiL        She  sweeter  than  the  ^ioleJ^ 


'  Sad,  sorrowful. 
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Per.  My  sheep  did  leave  their  wonted  food, 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  silly  sheep ! 

Per.  And  gazed  on  her  as  they  were  wood,^ 

Wil.        Wood  as  he  that  did  them  keep. 
Per.  As  the  honnylass  passed  bye, 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  honnylass ! 

Per,  She  roved  at  me  with  glancing  eye, 

Wil.        As  clear  as  the  crystal  glass : 
Per.  All  as  the  sunny  beam  so  bright, 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  the  sunny  beam ! 

Per.  Glanceth  from  Phoebus'  face  forthright, 

Wil.        So  love  into  thy  heart  did  stream : 
Per.  Or  as  the  thonder  cleaves  the  clouds, 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  the  thonder ! 

Per.  Wherein  the  lightsome  levin  shrouds* 

Wil.        So  cleaves  thy  soul  asonder : 
Per.  Or  as  Dame  Cynthia's  silver  ray,^ 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  the  moonlight  1 

Per.  Upon  the  glittering  wave  doth  play, 

Wil.        Such  play  is  a  piteous  plight. 
Per.  The  glance  into  my  heart  did  glide, 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  the  glider  I 

Per.  Therewith  my  soul  was  sharply  gried, 

Wil.        Such  wounds  soon  wexen  wider. 
Per.  Hasting  to  wranch  the  arrow  out, 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  Perigotl 

Per.  I  left  the  head  in  my  heart-root, 

Wil.        It  was  a  desperate  shot. 

Per.  There  it  rankleth  aye  more  and  more, 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  the  arrow ! 

Per.  Ne  can  I  find  salve  for  my  sore, 

Wil.        Love  is  a  careless  sorrow. 

Per.  And,  though  my  bale  with  death  I  bought, 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  heavy  cheer  I 

Per.  Yet  should  thilk  lass  not  from  my  thought ; 

Wil.        So  you  may  buy  gold  too  dear. 
Per.  But  whether  in  pain^l  love  I  pine, 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  pinching  pain  I 

Per.  Or  thrive  in  wealth,  she  shall  be  mine ; 

Wil.        But  if  thou  can  her  obtain. 
Per.  And,  if  for  graceless  grief  I  die, 

Wil.        Hey,  ho,  graceless  grief  I 

y  WUd,  mad. 
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Pet.  Witness  she  slew  me  with  her  eye ; 
Wil        Let  thy  folly  be  the  priefc 
Per,  And  yon  that  saw  it,  simple  sheep, 
Wil.        Hejy  ho,  the  fair  flock  I 
Per.  For  prief  thereof,  my  death  shall  weep, 
WiL        And  moan  with  mQjty  a  mock. 
Per,  So  learned  I  love  on  a  holy  eve, 
Wil,        Hey,  ho,  holy-day ! 
Per.  That  ever  since  my  heart  did  grieve  j 
Wil.        Now  endeth  our  romidelay."  _ 

Slight  as  this  is,  and  not  over  full  of  meaning  as  some 
parts  of  it  may  be  thought,  we  much  prefer  it  to  the  more 
elaborate  song — the  "doleful  verse  *'  and  "heavy  lay,"  as 
it  is  called — made  by  Colin  upon  Rosalind,  which  Cuddy 
afterwards  sings ;  although  Webbe,  in  his  Discourse  of 
English  Poetry,  1686,  lauds  the  latter  as  "  a  rare  device 
and  pretty  invention  in  composition,  framed  upon  six 
words  prettily  turned  and  wound  up  together/' 

The  Ninth  Eclogue,  entitled  September,  is  another 
possionate  anti-popbh  diatribe,  tne  speakers  being 
Hobinol  and  another  Shepherd  called  Diggon  Davy. 
*'  Herein,"  says  E.  K/s  Argument,  **  Diggon  Davy  is 
devised  to  be  a  shepherd  mat,  in  hope  of  more  gain, 
drove  his  sheep  into  a  far  country.  The  abuses  whereof, 
and  loose  living  of  Popish  prelates,  by  reason  of 
HobinoPs  demand,  he  discourseth  at  large."  In  his 
Gloss  at  the  end  he  observes : — **  The  dialect  and  phrase 
of  speech  in  this  dialogue  seemeth  somewhat  to  differ 
from  the  common.  The  cause  whereof  is  supposed  to 
be  by  occa^on  of  the  party  herein  meant  [Diggon 
Davy],  who,  being  very  friend  to  the  author  hereof,  had 
been  long  in  foreign  countries,  and  there  seen  many 
disorders,  which  he  here  recounteth  to  Hobinol."  The 
versification  is  the  same  as  in  the  Second  and  Fifth 
Eclogues.  In  the  course  of  the  Eclogue  a  story  is  told 
of  a  shepherd  (that  b,  perhaps,  a  bishop)  named  Roffin, 
who  is  thus  described  by  Hobinol : — 

He  is  so  meek,  wise,  and  merciable,* 

And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable  j 

*  Merciful. 
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Colin  Cloat,  I  ween,  be  his  self  boy 
(Ah  for  Colin  1  he  whilome  my  joy) : 
Shepherds  idoh  •■  Grod  mought  us  many  send, 
That  doen  go  carefully  their  flocks  tend. 

The  name  Roffin  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Bishop  of 
Rochester;  and  some  research  into  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  time  might  possibly  discover  the  meaning  or  literal 
fj^ct  hidden  under  the  present  apologue.  Spenser's  poetry- 
abounds  in  such  poetical  dis^ises  or  transfigurations  of 
actual  occurrences,  which  his  edit(n*s  have  taken  very 
little  pains  to  elucidate.  This  shepherd  Roffin  is  re> 
presented  as  having  a  valuable  watch-dog,  Lowder — one 
of  the  bishop's  chaplains,  perhaps,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese — which  designation  also  probably 
wraps  up  some  real  name. 

The  Tenth  Eclogue,  for  October,  is  the  loftiest  strain 
of  the  twelve.  The  speakers  are  Piers  and  Cuddy,  and 
the  Argument  is  thus  stated  by  E.  K. : — 

i*  In  Cuddy  is  set  out  the  perfect  pattern  of  a  poet,  which, 
finding  no  maintenance  of  his  state  and  studies,  complaineth 
of  the  contempt  of  poetry,  and  the  causes  thereof:  specially 
halving  been  in  all  ages,  and  even  amongst  the  most  bar- 
bsux>us,  always  of  singular  account  and  honour,  and  being 
indeed  so  worthy  and  commendable  an  art ;  or  rather  no  art, 
but  a  divine  ^ft  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  be  gotten  by 
labour  and  learning,  but  adorned  with  both;  and  poured 
into  the  wit  by  a  certain  enthousiasmos  and  celestial  inspira- 
tion, as  the  author  hereof  elsewhere  at  large  discourseth  in 
his  book  called  The  English  Poet,  which  book  being  lately- 
come  to  my  hajids,  I  mmd  also  by  God's  grace,  upon  further 
advisement,  to  publish." 

In  his  Gloss  E.  K.  adds : — **  This  Eclogue  is  made  iu 
imitation  of  Theocritus  his  Sixteenth  Idyllion,  wherein 
he  reproveth  the  tyran  Hiero  of  Syracuse  for  his 
nigardise  towards  poets,  in  whom  is  the  power  to  make 
men  immortal  for  their  good  deeds,  or  shameful  for  their 
naughty  life.     And  the  like  also  is  in  Mantuan.    The 

•  Such.  , 
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Style  hereof^  as  also  that  in  Theocritus,  h  more  lolly 
than  the  rest^  and  applied  to  the  height  of  poetical  wit* 
**  I  doubt/'  he  furtlier  oWTvea,  **  wheliier  by  Cuddy 
be  specified  the  author  self,  or  Eome  other.  Fcir  in  iho 
Eighth  Eclogue  the  saiue  person  v«  as  brought  in  siDginj^ 
a  cantioti  of  Colin 's  making,  as  he  sayeth.  So  that  some 
doubt  that  the  persons  be  different.  We  niav  under- 
itai]d  tlii^  as  merely  a  little  mystification  in  nnich  the 
poet  wantons  with  his  readers. 

We  give  thia  noble  eclogue  without  curtailment : — 

« PIERS.    CUDDY, 

Fiera. 
"  Cuddy,  for  ahamfl*  hold  up  thy  heaTy  head, 
Aud  let  UB  ca&t  with  what  dt'light  to  chase 
And  weary  this  loug  liugering  Phcebus"  ruce, 
Whilome  thou  wout  the  shepherd  s'  lads  to  lead 
In  rhymes,  in  riddles,  and  iu  bidding  base^'* 
Now  they  in  thee»  and  thou  in  sleep,  art  dead. 

Cud  Piers,  1  have  piptd  erst  so  loug  with  pain. 
That  all  mine  oaten  reeds  t>eeu  rent  and  worti* 
And  my  poor  muse  hath  spent  her  spared  store^ 
Yet  little  good  hath  got,  and  much  less  gain. 
Such  pleasance  makes  the  grasshopper  so  poor« 
And  ligg  BO  laid,"  when  winter  doth  her  strain. 

The  dapper  ^  ditties  that  I  wont  devise 
To  feeu  youth*s  fancy ^  and  the  flocking  fry, 
Delighten  moch  j  what  i  the  hett  forthy  ?  » 
They  ban  the  pleasure,  T  a  slender  prize  : 
I  beat  the  bush,  the  birds  to  tbem  do  fly ; 
What  good  thereof  to  Cuddy  can  aris^  ? 

Piers.  Cuddy ^  the  praise  is  better  than  the  priced 
The  glory  eke  mu<:h  greater  than  the  gain : 
O  what  an  honour  is  it^  to  restrain 
The  lust  of  lawless  youth  with  good  advice, 
Or  prick  them  fbrth  with  pleasance  of  thy  vein, 
Whereio  thou  list  their  trained  wills  entice  I 


^  The  game  of  base  or  prison-base. 
=  lie  SO  faint,  •*  Neat  and  pretty. 

What  am  1  the  better  therefore  P  '  Priae, 
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Soon  as  thou  ginn'st  to  set  thy  notes  in  frame, 
O  how  the  rural  routs  to  thee  do  cleave ! 
Seemeth  thou  dost  their  soul  of  sense  bereave, 
All  as  the  shepherd  that  did  fetch  his  dame 
From  Pluto's  baleful  bower  withouten  leave, 
His  music's  might  the  hellish  hound  did  tame. 

Ctid,  So  praisen  babes  the  peacock's  spotted  train. 
And  wonderen  at  bright  Argus'  blazing  eye ; 
But  who  rewards  him  e'er  me  more  forthy. 
Or  feeds  him  once  the  fuller  by  a  grain  t 
Sik  pndse  is  smoke,  that  sheddeth  in  the  sky  ; 
Sik  words  been  wind,  and  wasten  soon  in  vain. 

Piers.  Abandon  then  the  base  and  viler  clown  ; 
Lift  up  thyself  out  of  the  lowly  dust. 
And  smg  of  bloody  Mars,  of  wars,  of  jousts ; 
Turn  thee  to  those  that  weld  the  awful  crown. 
To  doubted  knights,  whose  woundless  armour  rusts, 
And  helms  unbruised  wexen  daily  brown. 

There  may  tiiy  muse  display  her  fluttering  wing, 
And  stretch  herself  at  large  from  east  to  west ; 
Whether  thou  list  in  fiiir  Elisa  rest. 
Or,  if  thee  please  in  bigger  notes  to  sing. 
Advance  the  worthy  whom  she  loveth  best,s 
That  first  the  white  bear  to  the  stake  cUd  bring. 

And,  when  the  stubborn  stroke  of  stronger  stounds 
Has  somewhat  slacked  the  tenor  of  thy  string. 
Of  love  and  lustihead  then  may^st  thou  sine, 
And  carol  loud,  and  lead  the  Miller's  round,i* 
All  were  Elisa  one  of  thilk  same  ring ; 
So  mought  our  Cuddy's  name  to  heaven  sound. 

Cud,  Indeed  the  Romish  Tityrus,  I  hear, 
Through  his  Meccenas  left  his  oaten  reed. 


s  *<  He  meaneth,  as  I  guess,  the  most  honourable  and  re- 
nowned the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  by  his  cognizance 
(although  the  same  be  also  proper  to  others)  rather  than  by 
his  name  he  bewraveth,  being  not  likely  that  the  names  of 
worldly  princes  be  known  to  country  clowns." — K  K.  Lei- 
cester's well-known  cognizance  was  the  bear  and  ragged 
staff. 

**  A  kind  of  dance. 
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Whereon  he  ent  had  tao^t  his  flocks  to  feed. 
And  laboured  lands  to  yield  the  timely  ear ; 
And  eft  did  sing  of  wars  and  deadly  oread. 
So  as  the  heavens  did  quake  his  Terse  to  hear. 

But  ah !  Mecsenas  is  yclad  in  clay, 
And  great  Augustus  K>ng  ago  is  dead. 
And  all  the  worthies  liggin  wrapt  in  lead. 
That  matter  made  for  poets  on  to  play : 
For  ever,  who  in  demng-doe '  were  dread. 
The  lofty  verse  of  hem  i  was  loved  aye. 

But  after  virtue  gan  for  age  to  stoop. 
And  mighty  ma^iood  brought  a  bed  of  ease, 
The  vaunting  poets  found  nought  worth  a  pease 
To  put  in  preaoe  ^  among  the  learned  troop : 
Then  gan  the  streams  of  flowing  wits  to  cease. 
And  snnbright  honour  penned  in  shamefbl  coop. 

And  if  that  any  buds  of  poesy. 
Yet  of  the  old  stock,  gan  to  snoot  again, 
Or  it  men's  follies  mote  to-fi>roe  to  feign,^ 
And  roll  with  rest  in  rhymes  of  ribalcuy ; 
Or,  as  it  sprung,  it  wither  must  again  ; 
Tom  Piper  makes  us  better  melo^. 

Piers,  O  peerless  poesy  1  where  is  then  thy  place  ? 
If  nor  in  prince's  palace  thou  dost  sit, 
(And  yet  is  princes  palace  the  most  fit,) 
Ne  breast  of  baser  birth  doth  thee  embrace. 
Then  make  thee  wings  of  thine  aspiring  wit. 
And,  whence  thou  cam'st,  fly  back  to  heaven  apace. 

Cud,  Ah  I  Percy,  it  is  all  too  weak  and  wan. 
So  hi^h  to  soar  and  make  so  large  a  flight ; 
Her  pieced  pinions  be  not  so  in  plight : 
For  Colin  fits  such  famous  flight  to  scan ; 
He,  were  he  not  with  love  so  ill  bedight, 
Would  mount  as  high  and  sing  as  soot  as  swan. 

Piers,  Ah  1  fi)n  f°  for  Love  does  teach  him  climb  so  high. 
And  lifts  him  up  out  of  the  loathsome  mire ; 


1  In  manhood  and  chivalr|r. 
3  Them.  ^  Press,  thriving. 

^  Either  men's  follies  must  force  it  to  feign. 
°  Fond,  foolish.        ^         , 
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Such  immortal  mirror,  as  he  dodi  admire, 
Would  raise  one's  mind  above  the  starry  sky. 
And  cause  a  caitiff  courage  to  aspire ; 
For  lofty  Love  doth  loath  a  lowly  eye. 

Cud,  All  otherwise  the  state  of  poet  stands ; 
For  lordly  Love  is  such  a  tyrant  fell. 
That,  where  he  rules,  all  power  he  doth  expel ; 
The  vaunted  verse  a  vacant  head  demands, 
Ne  wont  witl^  crabbed  Care  the  Muses  dwell : 
Unwisely  weaves,  that  takes  two  webs  in  hand. 

Whoever  casts  to  compass  weigh^  prize, 
And  thinks  to  throw  out  thundenng  words  of  threat. 
Let  pour  in  lavish  cups  and  thrifty  bits  of  meat, 
For  Bacchus'  fruit  is  friend  to  Phoebus  wise ; 
And,  when  with  wine  the  bridn  begins  to  sweat. 
The  numbers  flow  as  &st  as  spring  doth  rise. 

Thou  kenst  not,  Percie,  how  the  rhyme  should  rage ; 
O  if  mj  temples  were  distained  with  wine, 
And  girt  in  eirlands  of  wild  ivy  twine. 
How  I  couldrear  the  muse  on  stately  stage, 
And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine. 
With  quaint  Bellona  in  her  equipage  I 

But  ah !  my  courage  cools  ere  it  be  warm : 
Forthy  content  us  m  this  humble  shade, 
Where  no  such  troublous  tides  han  us  essayd ; 
Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charm. 

Piers,  And,  when  mv  gates'"  shall  have  their  bellies  laid 
Cuddy  shall  have  a  kid  to  store  his  farm." 

Both  the  elevation  and  glow  of  the  sentiment  here,  and 
the  musical  flow  and  sweep  of  the  verse,  are  worthy  of 
the  Fairy  Queen,  of  which  this  song  may  be  considered 
as  the  prelude  and  prognostication.* 

»  Goats. 
*  The  only  emblem  annexed  to  this  Eclogue  is  assigned 
to  Cuddy,  and  is  given  as  "  Agitante  cdUacimus  illOf  &c," 
The  modem  editors  have  not  been  at  the  {Hiins  even  to  in- 
form us  that  this  is  part  of  a  verse  from  Ovid :  it  occurs  in 
the  Fasti  (lib.  v.,  v.  6^,  the  entire  verse  being.  Est  Deus  in 
nobis  ;  agUante  caUscimus  illo  (A  god  is  within  us ;  he  stir- 
ring us,  we  grow  warm).    The  form  in  wMch  the  fragment 
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If,  however,  we  suppose  £.  K.  to  be  either  the  author 
himself  or  to  speak  his  sentiments,  the  next  eclogue, 
entitled  November,  would  seem  to  have  been  Spenser's 
own  favourite.  "  In  this  eleventh  eclogue,"  says  the 
Argument,  ^'  he  bewaileth  the  death  of  some  muden  of 
great  blood,  whom  he  calleth  Dido.  The  personage  is 
secret,  and  to  me  altogether  unknown,  albeit  of  himself 
I  often  required  the  same.  This  eclogue  is  made  in 
imitation  of  Marot  his  song  which  he  made  upon  the 
death  of  Loyes  the  French  Queen  ;*  but  far  passing  his 
reach,  and  in  mine  opinion  all  other  the  eclogues  of 
this  book."  The  dialogue  is  carried  on  between  Thenot 
and  Colin  (or  Spenser  himself) ;  the  former  of  whom 
begins  by  asking  his  friend  when  it  would  please  him  to 
sing,  as  he  was  wont,  '*  songs  of  some  jouissance."  Too 
long,  he  tells  him,  has  his  muse  slumbered  sorrowing : — 

Now  somewhat  sing  whose  endless  sovenanoe** 
Emong  (he  shepherd's  swains  may  aye  remain ; 
Whether  thou  list  thy  loved  lass  advance, 
Or  honour  Pan  with  hymnes  of  higher  vein. 

Colin  replies  that  this  season  of  the  year  is  not  **  the 
time  of  merrimake>** 

Nor  Pan  to  herry,P  nor  with  love  to  play ; 

but  if  Thenot  will  have  **  light  virelays  and  looser  songs 

is  printed  might  lead  us  to  suspect  some  error  or  omission ; 
and  K  K.'s  commentary  seems  also  to  imply  that  something 
is  wanting.  "  Hereby,"  he  observes,  *'  is  meant,  as  also  in 
the  whole  course  of  this  Eclogue,  that  poetry  is  a  divine 
instinct,  and  unnatural  rage  passing  the  reach  of  common 
reason.  Whom  Piers  answereth  epiphonematicos,  as  admit- 
ting the  excellency  of  the  skill,  whereof  in  Cuddie  he  had 
alr^idy  had  a  taste."  Perhaps  Est  Deus  in  nobis  may  have 
been  Cuddy's  emblem ;  and  Agitante  calescimm  illo,  Piers's 
epiphonematic  (or  acclamatory)  reply. 

*  There  is  some  mistake  here :  no  French  Queen  of  this 
Dame  died  in  Marot's  time.  j^^»^»  ^  "^v'"*^  ''  ^^•^^'^ 

<*  Memory.  ^  iit^Sx*^  ;3r. 

P  Pnuse,  celebrate.  ' 
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of  love,*'  who  better  able  to  produce  such  than  himself  ? 
To  this  Thenot  rejoins : — 

"  T7te.  The  nightingale  is  soyereign  of  song, 
Before  him  sits  ^  the  titmouse  silent  be ; 
And  I,  unfit  to  thrust  in  skilful  throng, 
Should  Colin  make  judge  of  my  foolery; 
Nay,  better  learn  of  hem  '  that  learned  be, 
And  han  been  watered  at  the  Muses'  well ; 
The  kindly  dew  drops  fitnn  the  higher  tree. 
And  wets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell : 
But  if  sad  winter's  wrath,  and  season  chill, 
Accord  not  with  thy  Muse's  merriment. 
To  sadder  times  thou  maVst  attune  thy  quill. 
And  sine  of  sorrow  and  death's  dreariment; 
For  dead  is  Dido,  dead,  alas !  and  drent ; ' 
Dido !  the  great  shepherd  his  daughter  sheen : 
The  Mrest  May  she  was  that  ever  went. 
Her  like  she  has  not  left  behind  I  ween : 
And,  if  thou  wilt  bewail  my  woeM  teen,    ^ 
I  shall  thee  give  yond  cosset  *  for  thy  pun ; 
And,  if  thy  rhymes  as  round  and  rueful  been 
As  diose  that  did  thy  Rosalind  complain, 
Much  greater  gifts  for  guerdon  thou  shalt  gain. 
Than  Md  or  cosset  which  I  thee  bynempt.   * 

Upon  this  passage  E.  K.  mysteriously  remarics : — "  7%e 
Crreat  Shqpherd  is  some  man  of  high  degree,  and  not,  as 
some  vainly  suppose,  Grod  Pan.  The  person  both  of  the 
shepherd  and  of  Dido  is  unknown,  and  closely  buried  in 
the  author's  conceit.  But  out  of  doubt  I  am  that  it  is 
not  Rosalind,  as  some  imagine;  for  he  speaketh  soon 
after  of  her  also.**  These  repeated  references,  by  the 
bye,  of  E.  K.  to  the  opinions  of  other  critics  or  readers 
upon  passages  in  a  work  as  yet  unpublished  are  very 
curious :  they  would  seem  to  imply  tnat  the  Shepherd  s 
Calendar  had  been  extensively  circulated  in  manuscript. 

^  It  fits,  it  smts.  '  Them. 

'  Drowned.  *  A  lamb  brought  up  without  the  ewe. 

"  E.  K.  Hiierprets  '^  boqiwath#d ;"  but  tno  mcnwing  would 
rathop  oeem  to  be,  nawiorfj  m^  mtntiomffjia,  thee»  yU«7c^v«4.^ 
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Colin  yields  to  Thenot's  entreaty,  and  we  subjoin  the 
greater  part  of  his  melodious  threnody : — 

<*  XJp>  then,  Melpomene  I  the  moumfiiU'st  Muse  of  Nine, 
Such  cause  of  mouminff  never  hadst  afore ; 
Up !  grisly  ghosts  I  and  up  my  rueful  rhyme  t 
Matter  of  mirth  now  shalt  thou  have  no  more ; 
For  dead  she  is,  that  mirth  thee  made  of  yore. 

Dido,  my  dear,  alas !  is  dead, 

D^,  and  lieth  wrapt  in  lead. 

O  heavy  hearse  I 
Let  streaming  tears  be  poured  out  in  store ; 

O  careful  verse  I 

^  Shepherds  that  by  your  flocks  of  Kentish  downs  abide, 
Wail  ye  this  woeful  waste  of  nature's  wark ; 
Wail  we  the  wight  whose  presence  was  our  pride ; 
Wail  we  the  wight  whose  absence  is  our  cark ;  ■* 
The  sun  of  all  the  world  is  dim  and  dark ; 

The  earth  now  lacks  her  wonted  light, 

And  all  we  dwell  in  deadly  night. 

O  heavy  hearse  I 
Break  we  our  pipes,  that  shrilled  as  loud  as  lark ; 

O  carefhl  verse  I 

**  Why  do  we  longer  live  (ah  I  why  live  we  so  long  ?) 
Whose  better  days  death  hath  shut  up  in  woe  ? 
The  fidrest  flower  our  ^rland  all  among 
Is  faded  quite,  and  into  dust  ygoe. 
Sing  now,  ye  shepherds'  daughters,  sing  no  moe 

The  songs  that  Colin  made  you  in  her  praise, 

But  into  weepinff  turn  your  wanton  lays. 

O  heavy  hearse! 
Now  is  time  to  die :  nay,  time  was  long  ago : 

O  careful  verse  I 

**  Whence  is  it,  that  the  floweret  of  the  field  doth  Me, 
And  lieth  buried  long  in  Winter's  bale ; 
Tet,  soon  as  Spring  ms  mantle  hath  display'd, 
It  flowereth  fresh,  as  it  should  never  fiul  ? 
But  thing  on  earth  Ihat  is  of  most  avail. 

As  virSie's  branch,  and  beauty's  bud, 

Reliven  not  for  any  good. 

'  Care. 
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O  heavy  hearse ! 
The  branch  once  dead,  the  bud  eke  needs  must  qiudl ; 
O  careM  verse  I 

**  She,  while  she  was  (that  was,  a  woeful  word  to  sayn  I) 
For  beauty's  praise  and  pleasance  had  no  peer ; 
So  well  she  couth  the  shepherds  entertain 
With  cakes  and  cracknels,  and  such  country  cheer : 
Nor  would  she  scorn  the  simple  shepherd's  swain ; 

For  she  would  call  him  often  heme,^ 

^d  ^ve  him  curds  and  clouted  cream. 

O  heavy  hearse ! 
Als  Colin  Clout  she  would  not  once  disdain ; 

O  careful  verse  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  O  thou  great  shepherd,  Lobbin,*  how  great  is  thy  grief ! 
Where  been  the  nosegays  that  she  di^t  for  thee  r 
The  coloured  chapelets  wrought  with  a  chief, 
The  knotted  msh-rin^  and  pit  rosemary  ? 
For  she  deemed  nothing  too  dear  for  thee. 

Ah  I  they  been  all  yclad  in  clay ; 

One  bitter  blast  blew  all  away. 

O  heavy  hearse  I 
Thereof  nought  remuns  but  the  memory ; 

O  careftil  verse  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

''  The  turtle  on  the  bared  branch 
Laments  the  wound  that  Death  did  launch. 
O  heavy  hearse  I 

And  Philomel  her  song  with  tears  doth  steep ! 
O  careful  verse  I 

"  The  water-nymphs,  that  wont  with  her  to  sing  and  dance 
And  for  her  girland  olive  branches  bear, 
Now  baleful  boughs  of  cypress  doen  advance ; 
The  Muses,  that  were  wont  green  bays  to  wear, 
Now  bringen  bitter  elder  branches  sere ; 

The  Fatal  Sisters  eke  repent 

Her  vital  thread  so  soon  was  spent. 


^  **  For  home,  after  the  northern  pronouncing." — ^E.  K. 
X  •*  The  name  of  a  shepherd,  which  seemeth  to  have  been 
the  lover  and  dear  friend  of  Dido."— E.  K. 
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O  heavy  heane  I 
Moam  now,  my  Muse,  now  mourn  with  heavy  cheer ; 

O  careful  yersel 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  mangre  Death,  and  dreaded  ffistera'  deadly  spite. 
And  gates  of  hell,  and  fiery  Airies*  force. 
She  hath  the  bonds  broke  of  eternal  night, 
Her  soul  unbodied  of  the  burdenous  corse. 
Why  then  weeps  Lobbin  so  without  remorse? 

O  LobbI  thy  loss  no  longer  lament; 

Dido  is  dead,  but  into  heaven  hent. 

O  happy  hearse  1 
Cease  now,  my  Muse,  now  cease  thy  sorrow's  source, 

0  joyful  verse  I 

Whj  wail  we  then  ?  why  weary  we  the  gods  with  plaints. 

As  if  some  evil  were  to  her  betight  ? 

She  reigns  a  goddess  now  among  the  saints. 

That  whilome  was  the  saint  of  uiepherds'  Ught, 

And  is  installed  now  in  heaven's  height 

1  see  thee,  blessed  soul  I  I  s^ 
Walk  in  Elysian  fields  so  free. 
O  happy  hearse  I 

Might  I  once  ccnne  to  thee  (O  that  I  might  1) 
O  joyful  verse  I 

Unwise  and  wretched  men  to  weet  what  *»  good  or  ill. 
We  deem  of  death  as  docHn  of  ill  desert ; 
But  knew  we,  fools,  what  it  us  brings  until, 
Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert ! ' 
No  danger  there  the  shepherd  can  assert ; 

Fair  fields  and  pleasant  lays  there  been ; 

The  fields  aye  fresh,  the  grass  aye  green. 

O  happy  hearse ! 
Make  hiaete,  ye  shepherds,  thither  to  revert 

O  joyful  verse  I 

Dido  is  gone  afore  Twhose  turn  shall  be  the  next  ?) 
There  lives  she  wim  the  blessedjgods,  in  bliss. 
There  drinks  she  nectar  with  ambrosia  mixt. 
And  joys  enjoys  that  mortal  men  do  miss. 
The  honour  now  of  hi^est  gods  she  is. 
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That  whilome  was  poor  shepherds'  pride, 
While  here  on  earth  she  did  abide. 
O  happy  hearse  I 
Cease  now,  my  s<mg,  my  woe  now  wasted  is ; 
O  joyM  verse  I" 

The  Twelfth  and  last  Eclogue,  entitled  December,  is 
another  of  the  Phuntive  class ;  and  £.  K.'s  Argument  is 
as  follows : — 

**  This  Eclc^e  (even  as  the  first  began)  is  ended  with 
a  complaint  of  Ck>lm  to  god  Pan;  wherein,  as  weary  of 
his  former  ways,  he  proportioneth  his  life  to  the  four  sea- 
sons of  the  year ;  comparing  his  youth  to  the  spring  time, 
when  he  was  fresh  and  free  from  love's  folly.  His  man- 
hood to  the  summer,  which,  he  saith,  was  consumed  with 
great  heat  and  excessive  drouth,  caused  through  a  comet 
or  blazing  star,  by  which  he  meaneth  love ;  wmch  passion 
is  commonly  compared  to  such  flames  and  immoderate 
heat.  His  rip^  years  he  resembleth  to  an  unseasonable 
harvest,  wherein  the  fruits  fiill  ere  they  be  ripe.  His 
latter  age  to  winter's  chill  and  frosty  season,  now  draw- 
ing near  to  his  last  end." 

It  is  remarked  by  Warton,  in  his  '  Observations  on  the 
Fairy  Queen'  (i.  219),  that  this  eclogue,  which  he  calls 
one  of  Spenser's  most  finished  and  elegant  pastorals, 
is  "  literally  translated  from  old  Clement  Marot " — 
"  which,"  he  adds,  "  is  not  observed  by  the  commen- 
tator E.  K."  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  portion 
of  Marot's  eclogue  which  he  transcribes  that  the  imita- 
tion is  very  far  from  being  so  close  as  this  statement 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Spenser's  poem  is  in  the 
form  of  a  soliloquy  by  Colin,  and  the  following  are  its 
most  striking  passages : — 

The  gentle  shepherd  sate  beside  a  spring. 

All  in  the  shadow  of  a  bushy  brere. 

That  Colin  hight,  which  well  could  pipe  and  sing. 

For  he  of  THtyrus  *  his  songs  did  lear : 
There,  as  he  sat  in  secret  shade  alone, 
Thus  gan  he  make  of  love  his  piteous  moan. 


"  Chaucer,  as  hath  been  oft  sjdd."— K  K. 
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"  O  soTereign  Pan  I  thou  god  of  sbeplierdB  &il» 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  Cakc'st  Wp^ 
Andt  when  our  fiocks  into  tniflchance  moiight  feill» 
Dost  save  from  iiiiscliit^f  the  uDwary  sh^iep; 
Als  ■  of  their^maistcrs  hast  no  less  regard 
ThjU}  of  the  :fioeks,  which  them  dost  watch  aod  ward  \ 

"  I  thee  beseech  (so  be  thou  deign  to  hear 
Hade  dittieSi  tun'd  to  iiihepherd's  oat^^u  reedi. 
Or  if  I  ever  sonnet  boh g  so  clear 
As  it  Tfith  pleasance  xnought  thy  Sincj  feed), 

H^^kea  a  while,  from  thy  green  cabinet, 

TV  ratal  eong  of  careful  Colinet- 

**  Whilome  in  youth,  whec  flowered  ray  joyftd  Bpringi 
Like  swallow  swift  I  wander'd  here  and  there  ; 

**  I  wont  to  fange  amid  the  mazy  thicket, 

And  gather  nuls  to  mate  my  Christinafi-gaiiie, 

And  joyed  oft  to  chase  the  trembling  pricket^ 

Or  huDt  the  heartless  hare  till  she  wert^  tame. 

What  reckt^d  I  of  wintij  age's  wastt  ? — 

Then  deemed  I  my  spnng  would  e-ver  last. 

**  H<w  often  have  T  scaled  the  craggy  oak. 
All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest  ? 
How  have  I  wearied,  with  man^^  a  stroke, 
The  stately  waloul-tree,  the  while  the  rest 
Under  the  tree  fell  ail  for  nuts  at  strife  ? 
For  like  to  me  was  liberty  and  life< 

**  And  for  1  was  in  thilk  same  looser  years, 

(Whether  the  Muse  so  wrought  me  from  my  Mrth, 
Or  I  too  much  believed  toy  shepherd  peers,) 
Somedeal  ^  ybent  to  song  and  music's  mirth, 
A  good  old  shepherd,  Wretiock  was  his  name, 
Made  me  by  art  more  cunning  in  the  satne. 

"  From  thence  I  durst  in  daricg  to  compare 
With  shepherd's  swain  whatever  fed  m  field ; 
And,  if  that  llobinol  right  judgment  bare. 
To  Pan  bis  owu  self  pipe  I  need  not  yield : 

For,  if  the  flocking  Nyinphs  did  follow  Pan, 

The  wiser  Muses  after  Cfolin  ran. 


*  Also. 
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**  Bat,  ah !  sach  pride  at  length  was  ill  repaid ; 
The  shepherds'  god  (perdv  god  was  he  none) 
Mj  hortless  pleasance  did  me  ill  upbnud ; 
My  freedom  lorn,  my  life  he  left  to  moan. 
Love  they  him  called  that  gaye  me  check-mate, 
But  better  monght  they  haye  behote  him  Hate. 

"  Tho  gan  my  loyely  spring  bid  me  fiirewelL 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  Forth  was  I  led,  not  as  I  wont  afore. 
When  choice  I  had  to  choose  my  wand'ring  way. 
But  whither  luck  and  Loye's  nubridled  lore 
Would  lead  me  forth  on  fancfs  bit  to  play : 
The  bush  my  bed,  the  bramble  was  my  bower. 
The  woods  can  witness  many  a  woeful  stowr. 
"  Where  I  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee, 
Working  her  formal  rooms  in  wexen  frame, 
The  grisly  toadstool  grown  there  mought  I  see. 
And  loathed  paddocks  lording  on  the  same : 
And,  where  the  chantiujg  birds  lulFd  me  asleep^ 
The  ghastly  owl  her  grieyous  inn  doth  keep. 
**  Then  as  the  spring  giyes  place  to  elder  time. 
And  bringeth  forth  the  fruit  of  sommer's  pride ; 
Also  my  age,  now  passed  youihly  prime. 
To  things  of  riper  season  self  applied. 
And  learned  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  frame, 
Such  as  might  saye  my  sheep  and  me  frt>  shame. 

**  To  make  fine  cages  for  the  nightingale, 
And  baskets  of  bulrushes,  was  my  wont : 
Who  to  entrap  the  fish  in  winding  sail 
Was  better  seen,  or  hurtfW  beasts  to  hont  ? 
I  learned  als  the  signs  of  heayen  to  ken. 
How  Phoebe  fidls,  where  Venus  sets,  and  when. 
**  And  tried  time  yet  taught  me  greater  things; 
The  sudden  rising  of  the  raging  seas. 
The  sooth  of  birds  by  beating  of  their  wings. 
The  power  of  herbs,  both  which  can  hurt  and  ease. 
And  which  be  wont  to  enrage  the  restless  sheep. 
And  which  be  wont  to  work  eternal  sleep. 
♦*  But,  ah !  unwise  and  witless  Colin  Clout, 
That  kydstc  the  hidden  kinds  of  many  a  weed, 
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Yet  kydst  not  ene  <*  to  care  thy  sore  heart-root, 
Whose  rankling  wound  as  vet  does  rifel  j  bleed. 

Why  liyest  thou  still,  and  yet  hast  thy  death's  wound  ? 

Why  diest  thou  still,  and  yet  aliye  art  found? 

**  Thus  is  my  sommer  worn  away  and  wasted. 
Thus  is  my  harvest  hastened  ail-to  *  rathe ; 
The  ear  that  budded  fair  is  burnt  and  blasted. 
And  aJl  my  hoped  gain  is  tum*d  to  scathe. 
Of  all  the  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sown. 
Was  none  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown. 
•  •  •  •  • 

••  The  fragrant  flowers,  that  in  my  garden  grew. 
Been  withered,  as  they  had  beeu  gathered  long ; 
Their  roots  been  dried  up  for  lack  of  dew, 
Yet  dewed  with  tears  they  han  been  ever  among. 
Ah !  who  has  wrought  my  Rosalind  this  spite, 
To  spill  the  flowers  that  should  her  girland  dight  ? 

**  And  thus  of  all  my  haryest-hope  I  haye 
Nought  reaped  but  a  weedy  crop  of  care ; 
Which,  when  I  thought  haye  thresht  in  swelling  sheave, 
Codde  for  com,  and  cYiaff  for  barley,  bare : 
Soon  as  the  cha£P  should  in  the  ran  be  fined,' 
All  was  blown  away  of  the  wavering  wind. 

"  So  now  my  year  draws  to  his  later  term. 
My  spring  is  spent,  my  sommer  burnt  up  quite. 

**  Now  leave,  ye  shepherds'  boys,  your  merry  glee ; 
My  Muse  is  hoarse  and  weary  of  this  stound : 
Here  will  I  hang  my  pipe  upon  this  tree. 
Was  never  jnpe  of  reed  did  better  sound : 
Winter  is  come  that  blows  the  bitter  blast. 
And  after  winter  dreary  death  does  haste. 

**  Gather  together  ye  my  little  flock. 
My  little  flock,  that  was  to  me  so  lief; 
Let  me,  ah  I  let  me  in  your  folds  ye  lock. 
Ere  the  breme  winter  breed  you  greater  grief. 

Winter  is  come,  that  blows  the  baleful  breath. 

And  after  winter  cometh  timely  death. 


One.  •  Altogether.     ^       / 
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**  Adieu,  delights,  that  lulled  me  asleep; 
Adieu,  my  dear,  whose  love  I  bought  so  dear ; 
Adieu,  my  little  lambs  and  loved  sheep ; 
Adieu,  ye  woods,  that  oft  my  witness  were : 

Adieu,  good  Hobinol,  that  was  so  true ; 

Tell  Rosalind,  her  Colin  bids  her  adieu." 

The  work  is  wound  up  with  the  following  Epilogue : — 

Lo  I  I  have  made  a  Calendar  for  every  year, 

That  steel  in  strength,  and  time  in  durance,  shall  outwear. 

And,  if  I  marked  well  the  stars'  revolution. 

It  shall  continue  till  the  world's  dissolution, 

To  teach  the  ruler  shepherd  how  to  feed  his  sheep. 

And  fh>m  the  fiedser'ss  fhmd  his  folded  flock  to  keep. 

Go,  little  Calendar !  thou  hast  a  free  passport, 
Go  but  a  lowly  gait  amongst  the  meaner  sort ; 
Dare  not  to  match  thy  pipe  with  Ti^rus  his  style, 
Nor  with  the  Pilgrim  that  the  Ploughman  played  a  while ; 
But  follow  them  &r  off,  and  their  high  steps  adore : 
The  better  please,  the  worse — despise  I    I  ask  no  more. 

Such,  then,  is  The  Shepherd's  Ckdendar^  Spenser's 
earliest  work ;  our  account  of  which  has  been  the  more 
extended  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  because  it  shadows 
forth  an  interesting  portion  of  his  personal  history.  But 
its  poetical  merit  is  also  very  great.  As  it  was  the 
earliest,  so  it  remains  still  the  greatest  English  pastoral 
poem.  It  can  scarcely  indeed  be  said  to  foreshow  the 
picturesque  invention  which  afterwards  blazed  out  in  the 
Fidry  Queen,  any  more  than  Shakspeare  in  his  *•  Venus 
and  Adonis '  and  '  Tarquin  and  Lucrece '  can  be  said  to 
have  given  distinct  token  of  his  dramatic  genius.  But 
in  both  cases  the  true  poetic  life  was  present  in  a  form 
no  more  to  be  mistaken  than  is  the  vegetable  life  show- 
ing itself  in  the  yet  unexpanded  bud.  There  was  per- 
haps, radically  and  essentially,  a  greater  resemblance 
between  the  genius  of  Spenser  and  that  of  Shakspeare 
than  appears  from  their  actual  works.  If  Spenser's 
nine  Comedies,  of  which  his  friend  Harvey  expresses  so 
much  admu^tion,  had  been  preserved,  we  should  have 

«  Deceiver's. 
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had  better  evidence  upon  this  point.  It  is  remarkable, 
at  any  rate,  that,  however  unlike  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
form  we  may  think  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  and  Shak- 
speare's  dramatic  works,  the  highest  and  most  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  their  other  poetry  are  the  same. 
That  which  sets  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  and  others  of 
Spenser's  earlier  pieces  above  everything  else  that  had 
preceded  them  in  the  language,  what  Ctuiuoer  had  done 
only  excepted,  is  the  same  thing  the  presence  of  which 
likewise  we  feel  so  strongly  in  the  mmor,  and  for  the 
most  part  probably  also  earlier,  poetry  of  Shakspeare, — 
the  fulness  and  easy  flow  of  the  poetic  vein,  making  the 
composition  all  life.  The  bright  green  herbage  seems 
ready  to  burst  forth  eveirwhere,  as  from  a  soil  of  inex- 
haustible fertility  and  moisture.  Whatever  else  may  be 
wanting,  whatever  may  be  less  carefully  or  less  success- 
fully executed,  the  spirit  of  poetry  at  least  is  always  there, 
strong  and  abundant.  It  is  song  at  any  rate,  if  it  be 
nothing  else  of  much  value,  and  charms  us  as  such — like 
many  an  old  ballad  or  other  popular  dittv,  that  is  defi- 
cient in  nearly  all  other  literary  and  artistic  requisites, 
but  yet  makes  its  way  to  all  hearts  simply  by  its  having 
been  bom  of  a  musical  conception.  In  this  poetry  of 
Spenser,  as  in  that  of  Shakspeare,  everything  is  con- 
ceived poetically.  And  that  is  evidently  the  writer's 
natural  mode  of  conception  and  expression.  There 
is  no  prose,  and  no  eflfort  to  rise  above  or  to  escape 
from  prose.  Compare  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  with 
any  poetry  produced  by  the  best  of  Spenser's  immediate 
predecessors,  and  we  shall  feel  that  he  alone  was  all  a 
poet,  that  they  were  only  poets  as  it  were  by  assuming 
and  acting  the  character.  Take  Lord  Surrey,  for  in- 
stance, with  all  his  taste  and  real  feeling ;  his  verse  is  a 
hollow  artificial  mockery  to  the  living  voice  of  Spenser's. 
Or  take  Lord  Buckhurst ;  his  poweitul  and  even  grand 
imagination  is  also,  in  comparison,  only  something  which 
he  gets  up  for  show.  They  were  poets  on  occasion,  and 
by  dint  of  tasking  their  faculties ;  he  was  all  and  alwajrs 
a  poet.  And,  although  this  first  published  work,  his 
ShepherdCs  Calendar ,  was  far  from  evidencing  the  full 
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strength  or  extent  of  Spenser's  poetic  genius,  still  it  was 
something  which  may  be  described  as  not  only  superior 
in  excellence  but  unlike  in  kind  to  whatever  haa  pre- 
viously been  produced  in  the  existing  form  of  the  lan- 
guage— sometning  as  different  from  what  had  hitherto 
been  the  most  approved  modem  English  poetry  as  the 
dawn  is  from  the  brightest  moonlignt.  It  is  not  only 
our  first  English  pastoral,  but  our  earliest  poetical  work 
of  any  description,  written  since  the  language  has  been 
substantially  the  same  that  it  now  is,  which  can  be  called 
a  classical  work.  It  forms  the  commencement  of  our 
classical  modem  English  literature. 
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In  his  first  letter  to  Harvey ^  dated  at  Leicester  House, 
Westminster,  16th  October^  1579^  Spenscyr  scleral  times 
aJtudtis  to  his  being;  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  England. 
'*  I  was  minded  also,"  he  says  towards  the  end,  *'  to 
have  sent  you  some  English  verses,  or  rhymes,  for  a 
farewell  \  but.  by  my  trotn^  I  hare  no  spare  time  in  the 
world  to  think  on  such  toys,  that  you  know  will  [well  ?] 
demand  a  freer  head  than  mine  is  presently.  1  c>eBeecn 
you,  by  all  your  courtesies  and  graces^  let  me  be  answered 
ere  I  go ;  which  will  be  (I  hope,  I  fear,  I  think)  the 
next  week,  if  I  ean  be  dispatched  of  my  lord,  I  go 
thither,  as  sent  by  him,  and  maintained  most  what  of 
him;  and  there  am  to  employ  my  time,  my  body,  my 
mind  to  his  honour^s  service.  Thus^  with  rauny  super- 
hearty  commendations  and  recommutidations,  to  yourself 
and  dl  my  friends  with  you,  I  end  my  last  farewell,  not 
thinking:  any  more  to  write  to  you  before  I  go,"  And 
in  a  valedictory  address  in  Latin  hexameters  inclosed  in 
the  same  letter,  while  in  the  title  or  inscription  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  about  to  proceed  to  France — ^*raox  in 
Gal  lias  navipituri  "^he  seems  by  some  of  his  expres- 
sions to  intimate  that  his  journey  might  poasibly  Iw  eX' 
tended  much  farther  to  the  south  and  even  to  the  east. 
He  talks  indeed  not  only  of  traversing  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  but  of  being  carried  perhayis  as  far  (if  tlie  text 
be  not  corrupt)  as  to  Caucasus  and  Bab^lon^ — 

■* '  per  iuhoftpita  Caucasa  longe, 

Perque  Pyrenaeos  monies,  Babylotjaquo  turpem ;  , 

Ogle 
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Ibimus  er^o  statim, — 

Et  pede  cliYosas  fesso  calcabimus  Alpes." 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  he  looks  forward  to  this 
expatriation  with  no  complacency :  alluding  to  Horace's 
Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuU  utile  dulci,  he  remarks 
that  the  gods  had  long  given  him  the  pleasant,  but  never 
till  now  the  useful ;  adding, — 

**  Utile  nunc  etiam,  6  utinam  quoque  dulce  dedissent  I " 

(Would  that,  in  now  giving  me  the  useful,  they  had 
given  me  the  pleasant  suong  with  it !) ;  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  describe  himself  as  bom  under  a  cruel  star,  in  be- 
ing thus  obliged  to  pursue  in  distant  lands  the  fortune  he 
could  not  attain  at  nome.  But  he  is  ashamed,  he  de- 
clares, with  faculties  not  altogether  infelicitous,  to  remain 
longer  in  obscurity  in  his  native  country,  wasting  the 
flowering  years  of  his  youth  in  mean  employments  lead- 
ing to  nothing — 

**  Namque  ami  pudet  in  patrio,  tenebrisque  pudendis, 
Non  nimis  ingenio  juvenem  infelice  virentes 
Officiis  frustra  deperdere  vilibus  aimos, 
Frugibus  et  vaeuas  speratis  cemere  spicas/* 

It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  Spenser  never  actu- 
ally went  upon  this  mission,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
precise  nature.  Harvey,  indeed,  appears  to  have  looked 
upon  the  project  from  the  first  as  by  no  means  certain,  or 
even  likely,  to  take  effect.  **  As  for  your  speedy  and 
hasty  travel,"  he  says  in  his  answer  dated  a  w€ek  after 
Spenser's  farewell  epistle,  "  methinks  I  dare  still  wager 
all  the  books  and  wntings  in  my  study,  which  you  know 
I  esteem  of  greater  value  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
my  purse  or  chest,  that  you  will  not,  that  you  shall  not, 
I  say,  be  eone  over  sea,  for  all  your  saying,  neither  the 
next  nor  the  next  week."  All  that  is  further  known  is, 
that  Spenser  was  at  any  rate  in  London  in  the  beginning 
of  April  following :  his  next  letter  to  Harvey  is  dated 
from  Westminster  on  the  10th  of  that  month ;  it  contains 
no  allusion  to  his  having  been  abroad;  and  he   could 
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scarcely  have  executed  any  such  scheme  as  he  evidently 
had  contemplated  in  the  interval  of  little  more  than  five 
months  that  had  elapsed  since  he  talked  of  being  on  the 
point  of  setting  out. 

Perhaps  his  views  were  withdrawn  from  this  proposed 
continental  mission  by  other  prospects.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  very  soon  after  appointed  secretary  to  the  new  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Arthur  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton ;  and  he 
is  commonly  assumed  to  have  accompanied  his  lordship 
to  Ireland  m  thd  beginning  of  August,  1580.  For  this 
appointment  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
recommendation  or  mterest  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
with  whose  family  Lord  Grey  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage. It  was  not  long  in  leading  to  more  good  fortune. 
Mr.  Hardiman  was,  be  believe,  Uie  first  to  state,  in  his 
'  Irish  Minstrelsy,'  published  in  1832,  that  in  March, 
1581,  there  was  conferred  upon  the  poet  the  additional 
office  of  Clerk  to  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  none  of  his  biographers  have  noticed, 
what  is  mentioned  in  so  accessible  a  work  as  Collins's 
Peerage,  that  in  this  same  year  he  received  from  the 
Queen  a  grant  of  a  lease  of  the  Abbey  of  Iniscorthy,  or 
Enniscorthy,  and  the  attached  castle  and  manor,  in  the 
coun<y  of  Wexford,  at  an  annual  rent  of  300/.  6s.  Sd,, 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  keep  it  in  continual 
repair ;  and  that  he  conveyed  this  property,  by  inden- 
ture dated  the  9th  of  December,  1581,  to  Richard  Synot; 
by  whom  it  was  afterwards  conveyed,  or  sold,  to  Sir 
Henry  Wallop,  then  Treasurer  of  War  in  Ireland,  the 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Portsmouth,  in 
whose  possession,  we  believe,  it  still  remains.**  Not- 
withstanding the  lai^e  sum  which  Spenser  was  to  pay  as 
rent,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tiiis  was  a  beneficial, 
probably  a  very  beneficial,  grant ;  and  its  extent  and  im- 
portance may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  influence  he 
bad  attuned.' 

^  See  CoUiDs's  Peerace,  in  account  of  the  Earls  of  Ports- 
mooth,  from  whose  arduves  these  fttcts  are  given. 
»  Wakefield  in  his  'Account  of  Ireland'  (vol.  i.  p.  281), 
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From  his  parting  with  his  lease  so  soon  after  obtaining 
it,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Spenser  had  at  this  time  no 
intention  of  fixing  himself  in  Ireland.  He  may  indeed 
have  already  anticipated  his  speedy  return  to  his  native 
country.  Lord  Grey  resided  his  government  in  the 
end  of  August,  1582 ;  and  he  and  Spenser  are  supposed 
to  have  come  back  to  England,  as  they  had  left  it, 
toother. 

Two  or  three  insulated  facts  make  up  all  that  we  know 
of  Spenser's  histoir  from  this  date  till  the  publication  of 
the  first  portion  of  his  Fairy  Queen. 

A  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth  from  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, dated  at  St.  Andrew's,  the  2nd  of  July,  1583  (the 
original  of  which  is  in  the  Cotton  Collection  at  the  British 
Museum),  has  the  following  postscript;— ''Madame,  I 
have  stayed  Mmster  Spencer  upon  the  letter  ouilk 
[which]  IS  written  with  my  awin  hand,  quilk  sail  be 
ready  within  twa  days :"  and  Mr.  David  Laing,  who 
mentions  this  circumstance  in  a  note  to  his  late  edition 
of  *Ben  Jonson's  Conversations  with  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden'  (printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society, 
8vo.,  Lond.  1842),  suggests  that  the  Spencer  who  thus 
appears  to  have  been  employed  in  conveying  despatches 
from  the  Scotch  to  the  English  court  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  great  poet.  But  ne  was  certainly  not  the  only 
person  of  nis  name  who  was  occasionally  employed  about 
this  time  by  the  government  in  a  similar  capacity.  Not 
to  mention  the  Edmund  Spencer  who  brought  over  Sir 
Henry  Norris's  letters  from  France  in  1669,  and  who 
may  not  have  been  the  poet,  there  was,  it  seems,  a  Mr. 
Spencer  who  was  confidentially  employed  under  the 
Irish  administration  immediately  before  the  time  when 
the  poet  appears  in  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  Mr.  Todd  refers  to  various  passages  in  one 
of  the  Lambeth  MSS.  which  give  an  account  of  the  im- 
portant employments  on  which  this  person  was  deputed 
to  Englanct ;  and  he  quotes  a  letter  from  Sir  William 

states  the  then  value  of  Lord  Portsmouth's  Ennisoorthy 
estate  (in  1812)  at  8000L  per  annum. 
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Pelham,  then  at  the  head  of  the  goyemment  as  Lord 
Justice,  dated  14th  July,  1580,  in  which  Sir  William 
styles  him  his  '^  brother  Spencer,"  and  speaks  of  him  as 
'^  now  growing  into  years,  and  having  many  ways  de- 
served some  consideration  from  her  Majesty."  This 
statement  has  been  little  noticed ;  and  it  might  be  de- 
sirable that  the  matter  were  further  investigated,  with  a 
view  to  the  obtainixiff  of  more  conclusive  proof  that  the 
person  whom  the  £ord  Justice  here  calls  his  brother 
really  was  not  the  same  who  was  immediately  afterwards 
appointed  secretary  to  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
expression  **now  growing  into  years*'  may  imply  no- 
thing more  than  that  his  early  manhood  was  passing 
away. 

In  1586  Spenser  obtained  from  the  crown  a  grant  of 
3028  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  being  part  of  the  for- 
feited estate  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond ;  the  grant  is  dated 
the  27th  of  June,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  proba- 
bly have  been  in  part  indebted  for  it  to  the  influence  of 
his  patron  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  last  act  of  friendship 
it  would  in  that  case  be ;  for  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Arcadia  and  the  Defence  of  Poesy  died  of  his  wounds, 
received  at  Zutphen^  in  October  of  this  same  year.  As 
for  Spenser,  he  is  believed  to  have  proceeded  to  Ireland 
to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  upon  which,  by  the  terms 
of  the  grant,  he  was  obliged  to  reside ;  and  tnere  he  re- 
mained, inhabiting  his  castle  of  Kilcolman,  as  the  prin- 
dpal  house  on  the  property  was  called,  till  the  year 
1690,  when  he  visitea  England,  and  there  sent  to  the 
press  the  first  three  books  of  his  Fairy  Queen. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  encouragement  of  his 
friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  that  induced  him  to  take  this 
step.  Raleigh  visited  him  at  Kilcolman  probably  in 
the  summer  or  autumn  of  1589  ;  and  they  are  believed 
to  have  proceeded  to  England  together  before  the  end 
of  the  same  year.  The  work  is  entered  by  Ponsonby 
in  the  Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  under  date 
of  die  1st  of  December,  1689,  as  *  The  Fayrye  Queene, 
dysposed  into  xii.  Books ;'  and  the  publication  probably 
to<^  place  early  in  1590,  which  is  the  date  on  the  title- 
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page.  The  ▼olome,  which  is  a  small  quarto,  printed 
very  legibly  in  a  large  type,  is  entitled  *  The  Faerie 
Queene.  Disposed  into  twelve  books,  fashioning  zii. 
Morale  Vertues.  London.  Printed  for  William  Pon- 
sonbie.'  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  on  the  title- 
page,  but  it  is  affixed  to  the  Dedication,  and  to  a  letter 
at  the  end  addressed  to  Raleigh;  and  the  Sonnets  to 
various  distinguished  individuals,  which  appear  to  have 
been  sent,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  with 

Presentation  copies,  are  signed  with  his  initiab.  The 
)edication  to  thb  edition  of  1690,  containing  only  the 
First  Three  Books  of  the  poem,  is  simply  in  these 
words: — "To  the  most  mighty  and  magnificent  Em- 

{)res8,  Elizabeth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Eng- 
and,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
Her  most  humble  Servant,  Ed.  Spenser."  In  the  se- 
cond edition,  containing  Six  Books,  this  was  expanded 
and  heightened  as  follows : — **  To  the  Most  High, 
Mighty,  and  Magnificent  Empress,  Renowmed  for 
Piety,  Virtue,  and  all  Gracious  (government,  Elizabeth, 
By  the  grace  of  Grod  Queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  of  Virginia,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
Her  most  Humble  Servant,  Edmund  Spenser,  doth,  in 
all  humility,  Dedicate,  Present,  and  Consecrate,  these 
his  labours,  to  live  with  the  Eternity  of  her  Fame." 

The  letter  to  Raleigh,  though  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  may  be  most  properly  read  before  the 
poem,  the  author's  whole  intention  in  the --course  of 
which  it  professes  to  expound.  It  is  dated  23rd  Ja- 
nuary, 1589  (that  is,  1690),  and  is  addressed  ''  To  the 
Right  Noble  and  Valorous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Knight, 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  her  Majesty's 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Cornwall."  **  Sir,"  it 
begins,  "  knowing  how  doubtfully  all  allegories  may  be 
construed,  and  this  book  of  mine,  which  I  have  entitled 
The  Fairy  Queen,  being  a  continued  allegory,  or  dark 
conceit,  I  have  thought  good,  as  weU  for  avoiding  of 
jealous  opinions  and  misconstructions,  as  also  for  your 
better  light  in  reading  thereof  (being  so  by  you  com- 
manded), to  discover  unto  you  the  general  intention  and 
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meaning  which  in  the  whole   course  thereof  I  have 
fashioned,  without  expressing  of  any  particular  purposes, 
or  by-accidents,  therein  occasioned.        The  age,  with 
all  its  gallantry  and  high  spirit,  was  one  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  and  Spenser  appears,  from  many  parts  of  his 
writings,  to  have  had  his  full  share  of  the  prevailing 
temper.     He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  general  end  of 
his  work  is  ^*  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in 
virtuous  or  gentle  discipline ;''  and  for  that  purpose  he 
had  chosen  as  his  historical  fiction  the  history  of  King 
Arthur,  not  only  for  the  excellency  and  fame  of  the 
hero,  but  as  being  **  also  furthest  from  the  danger  of 
envy  and  suspicion  of  present  time."    The  Fairy  Queen, 
as  it  actually  stands,  consists  of  six  Books ;   and  it  is 
commonly  said  that  the  poem,  if  it  had  been  completed, 
would  have  extended  to  twelve  Books ;  but  this  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  fact  only  the  half  of  Spenser's 
entire  design.     After  the  example,  he  says,  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  he  labours  to  pourtray  **in 
Arthur,   before   he  was  Icing,   the   image  of  a   brave 
knight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  Private  moral  virtues, 
as  Aristotle  hath  devised  ;  the  which  is  the  purpose  of 
thtse  first  twelve  Books ;"    "  which,"  he  adds,  "  if  I 
find  to  be  well  accepted,  I  may  be  perhaps  wioouraged 
to  frame  the  other  part,  of  Politic  virtues,  in  his  person 
after  that  he  came  to  be  king."     Meanwhile,  in  this 
first  worit  he  has  conceived  Arthur,  •*  after  his  long 
education'  by  Timon,  to  whom  he  was  by  Merlin  deli- 
vered to  be  brought  up,  so  soon  as  he  was  bom  of  the 
Lady  Igrain,  to  have   seen   in  a  dream  or  vision   the 
Fairy  Queen,  with  whose  excellent  beauty  ravished,  be 
awaking  resolved  to  seek  her  out;   and  so,  being  by 
Merlin  armed,  and  by  Timon  thoroughly  instructed,  he 
went  to  seek  her  forth  in  Fairy  Land."     By  the  Fairy 
Queen  he  means  Glory  in  his  general  intention,  but  in 
his   particular   she   represents    Queen    Elizabeth,    and 
Fwry  Land  is  her  realm  of  England.     "  And  yet,"  he 
adds,  *'  in  some  places  else  I  do  otherwise  shadow  her. 
For,  considering  she  beareth  two  persons,  the  one  of  a 
most  royal  queen  or  empress,  the  other  of  a  most  vir- 
voi*.  I.  *' 
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tuous  and  beautiful  lady ;  this  latter  part  in  some  placses 
I  do  express  in  Belphoebe,  fashioning  the  name  accord- 
ing to  your  own  excellent  conceit  of  Cynthia :  Phoebe 
and  Cynthia  being  both  names  of  Diana."     Spenser  has 
several  times  elsewhere  alluded  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  poem  written  by  Raleigh  in  celebration  of  Eliza- 
beth under  the  name  of  Cynthia,  not  now  known  to 
exist.     In  the  person  of  Arthur  he  here  goes  on  to 
intimate  he  sets  forth  the  virtue  of  Magnificence,  or,  as 
we  should  now  say,  Magnanimity,  in  particular,  that, 
according  te  Aristotle  and  the  other  philosophers,  being 
the  perfection  of  all  the  rest,  and  containing  them  all  in 
itself.      Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  poem, 
therefore,  are  mentioned  in  each  Book  such  deeds  of 
Arthur  as  come  under  the  particular  virtue  of  which  the 
Book  treats.     But  of  the  twelve  other  virtues,  twelve 
other  knights  ase  made  the  pations,  "  for  the  more  va- 
riety of  the  history."     Thus,  ©f  the  three  Books  now 
published,  the  first  contains  the  adventures  and  exploits 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  virtue  of  Holiness ;  the  second,  those  of  Sir 
Guyon,  the  representative  of  Temperance ;    tiie  third, 
tiiose  of  Britomartis^  a  Lady  Kniglit,  in  whom  ia  pic- 
tured Chastity.     But  if  the  course  of  events  were  to  be 
related  in  the  order  of  time,  the  beginning  of  the  history 
would  be  the  Twelfth  Book  of  the  poem  ;  "  where,"  he 
proceeds, 

,  "  I  devise  that  the  Fairy  Queen  kept  her  annual  feast  twelve 
days :  upon  which  twelve  several  days  the  oceasiens  of  the 
twelve  several  adventures  happened,  which,^  being  undertaken 
by  twelve  several  knights,  are  in  these  twelve  books  severally 
handled  and  discoursed.  The  first  was  this.  In  ^e  be^n- 
ning  of  the  feast,  there  presented  himself  a  tall  clownish 
young  man,  who  falling  before  the  Queen  of  Fairies  desired 
a  boon  (as  the  manner  then  was),  which  during  that  feast  she 
might  not  refuse ;  which  was,  that  he  might  have  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  adventure  which  during  that  feast  should 
happen.  That  being  granted,  he  rested  him  on  the  floor, 
unfit  throuffh  his  rusticity  for  a  better  place.  Soon  after 
entered  a  &ir  lady  in  mourning  weeds,  riding  on  a  white 
ass,  with  a  dwarf  behind  her  leading  a  warlike  steed,  that 
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bore  the  arms  of  a  knight,  and  his  roear  in  the  dwarfjs 
hand.  She,  felling  before  the  Queen  of  Fairies,  complained 
that  her  father  and  mother,  an  ancient  king  and  qaeen,  had 
been  by  an  huge  dragon  many  years  shut  up  in  a  brazen 
castle,  "who  thence  suffered  them  not  to  issue ;  and  therefore 
besought  the  Fairy  Queen  to  assign  her  some  one  of  her 
knights  to  take  on  him  that  exploit.  Presently  that  clownish 
person,  upstarting,  desired  that  adventure;  whereat  the 
Queen  much  wondering,  and  the  lady  much  gainsaying,  yet 
he  earnestly  importun^  his  desire.  In  the  end  the  lady 
told  him,  that,  unless  that  armour  which  she  brought  would 
serve  him  (that  is,  the  armour  of  a  Christian  man  spedfied 
by  St.  Paul,  v.  Ephes.l  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  that  enter- 
prise :  which  being  lorthwith  put  upon  him  with  due  furni- 
tures thereunto,  he  seemed  the  eoiodliest  man  in  all  that 
company,  and  was  well  liked  of  the  lady.  And  efksoons 
taking  on  him  knighthood,  and  mounting  on  that  strange 
courser,  he  went  forth  with  her  on  that  adventure ;  where 
beginneth  the  first  Book,  viz. : — 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain,  &c. 

'^  The  second  day  there  came  in  a  palmer  bearing  an  infiint 
with  bloody  hancls,  whose  parents  he  complained  to  have 
been  slain  by  an  enchantress  called  Acrasia ;  and  therefore 
craved  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  to  appoint  him  some  knight  to 
perform  that  adventure ;  which  being  assigned  to  Sir  Guy  on, 
he  presently  went  forth  with  that  same  palmer ;  which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Book,  and  the  whole  subject 
thereof.    The  third  day  there  came  in  a  groom  who  com- 

C'ned  before  the  Fairy  Queen,  that  a  vile  enchanter,  called 
irane,  had  in  hand  a  most  feir  lady,  called  Amoretta, 
whom  he  kept  in  most  grievous  torment,  because  she  would 
not  yield  him  the  pleasure  of  her  body.  Whereupon  Sir 
Scudamour,  the  lover  of  that  lady,  presently  took  on  him 
that  adventure.  But  being  unable  to  perform  it  by  reason 
of  the  hard  enchantments,  after  long  sorrow,  in  the  end  met 
with  Britomartis,  who  succoured  him  and  rescued  his  love. 

"  But,  by  occasion  hereof,  many  other  adventures  are 
intermeddled ;  but  rather  as  accidents  then  intendments ; 
as  the  love  of  Britomart,  the  overthrow  of  Marinel,  the 
misery  of  Florimel,  the  virtuousness  of  Belphoebe,  the 
lasciviousness  of  Helenora ;  and  many  the  like." 

<*Thu8  much,  Sir,"  the  Letter  concludes,  *'I  have 
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briefly  overrun  to  direct  your  understanding  to  the  well- 
head of  the  history ;  that,  from  thence  gathering  the 
whole  intention  of  the  conceit,  ye  may  as  in  a  handful 
gripe  all  the  discourse,  which  otherwise  may  happily 
seem  tedious  and  confused." 

The  poem  is  introduced,  as  was  then  and  long  after- 
wards customary,  by  several  copies  of  complimentary 
verses  from  the  author's  friends ;  the  two  first  of  which, 
signed  W.  R.,  are  no  doubt  by  Raleigh  ;  and  the  third, 
signed  Hobinol,  by  Gabriel  Harvey.  The  signatures  to 
the  others  are  R.  S.,  who  has  been  variously  conjec- 
tured to  be  Robert  Southwell,  Richard  Stanihurst, 
Richard  Smith,  Richard  Stapleton,  or  Robert  Sackville, 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Buckhurst;  H.  B.,  of  which  no 
interpretation  has  been  proposed  ;  W.  L.,  which  it  has 
been  thought  may  stand  for  William  Lisle,  a  translator 
of  parts  of  Du  Bartas  and  Heliodorus;  and  Ignoto, 
which  also  has  not  been  appropriated.  There  is  little 
of  merit  or  interest  in  any  of  these  effusions  to  detain 
us.  The  admiration  expressed  by  Raleigh  is  very  high 
and  ungrudging.  In  his  first  address  he  represents 
Petrarch,  as  he  stands  watching  the  tomb  of  his  Laura, 
weeping  at  the  approach  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  or  the  new 
poet,  all  the  Graces  vanishing  from  the  sjiot,  and  Oblivion 
laying  him  down  on  Laura's  hearse.  Homer's  spirit,  too, 
he  affirms, 


•  did  tremble  all  for  grief, 


And  cursed  the  access  of  that  celestial  thief. 

In  his  second  set  of  verses  he  says — 

Of  me  no  lines  are  loved,  nor  letters  are  of  price. 
Of  all  which  speak  our  English  tongue,  but  those  of  thy 
device. 

The  Fairy  Queen,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  not 
greatly  taken  Gabriel  Harvey's  fancy  when  he  first  read 
a  part  of  it  ten  yefirs  before  this.  We  cannot  be  sure 
that  what  he  then  isaw  was  any  portion  of  the  poem  as 
afterwMtls  published  ;  it  is  perhaps  rather  probable, 
from  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed,  and  fr^m  the 
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difference  of  manner  between  the  Fairj  Queen,  as  we 
actually  have  it,  and  such  of  Spenser's  poetry  as  was 
certainlv  written  before  1680,  that  the  first  attempt, 
upon  which  Harvey  pronounced  so  discouraging  a  juag- 
raent,  may  have  been  something  quite  unlike  any  part 
of  the  poem  in  the  shape  it  ultimately  took ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  although  Harvey's  lines  here  are  friendly  and  kind, 
and  his  general  appreciation  of  the  poet's  genius  such  as 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  hb  commendation  of  this  par- 
ticular work  is  still  not  very  enthusiastic.  He  is  evi- 
dently inclined  to  revert  to,  if  not  to  prefer,  the  Shep- 
herd's Calendar.     **  The  lovely  Rosalind,"  he  says, 

seems  now  forlorn, 

And  all  thy  gentle  flocks  forgotten  quite ; 
Thy  changed  heart  now  holds  thy  pipes  in  scorn, 
Those  pretty  pipes  that  did  thy  mates  delight ; 
Those  trusty  mates  that  loved  thee  so  well ; 
Whom  thou  gaVst  mirth,  as  they  gave  thee  the  bell. 

And  he  merely  adds  that,  as  his  friend's  former  rounde- 
lays stirred  to  glee  the  rustics  in  their  homely  bowers, 
so  might  the  present  "  refined  lays 

Delight  the  dainty  ears  of  higher  powers." 

Harvey's  verses  flow  smoothly  enough,  but  have  little 
other  grace  or  poetry  in  them,  although  they  have  been 
praised  for  their  beauty.  Those  signed  W.  L.  have 
some  little  interest  from  their  references  to  the  con- 
nexion between  Spenser  and  Sidney.  Thev  seem,  in- 
deed, to  attribute  to  Sidney  the  credit  of  having  encou- 
raged the  poet  to  undertake  the  present  work : — 

When  Spenser  saw  the  feme  was  spread  so  large 
Through  Fairy  Land,  of  their  renowned  Queen ; 
Loth  that  his  Muse  should  take  so  great  a  charge 
As  in  such  haughty  matter  to  be  seen. 
To  seem  a  shepherd  then  he  made  his  choice ; 
But  Sidney  heard  him  sing,  and  knew  his  voice. 

And  as  Ulysses  brought  fiur  Thetis'  son 
"Fnm.  his  retired  life  to  manage  arms : 
So  Spenser  was,  by  Sidney's  speeches,  won 
To  blaze  her  feme,  not  fearing  future  harms  : 
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For  well  he  knew,  his  muse  would  soon  be  tired 
In  her  high  praise,  that  all  the  world  admired. 

Yet,  as  Achilles  in  those  warlike  frays 
Did  win  the  palm  from  all  the  Grecian  peers, 
So  Spenser  now,  to  his  immortal  praise, 
Hath  won  the  laurel  quite  from  all  his  feeres> 
What  though  his  task  exceed  a  human  wit ; 
He  is  excused  sith  Sidney  thought  it  fit" 

The  Sonnets  by  the  Author  prefixed  to  the  work  are 
seventeen  in  number,  and  are  severally  addressed  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  Lord  High  Chancellor;  Lord 
Burleigh,  Lord  High  Treasurer;  the  Earl  of  Oxenford, 
Lord  High  Chamt^rlain  ;  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ; 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland  ;  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  Earl 
of  Ormond  and  Ossory ;  Lord  Charles  Howard,  Lord 
High  Admiral ;  Lord  Hunsdon ;  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  ; 
Lord  Buekhurst;  Sir  Francis  Walsingham;  Sir  John 
Norris,  Lord  President  of  Munster;  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh ;  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  ;  the  Lady  Carew  ; 
and,  lastly,  "  To  all  the  Gratious  and  Beautiful  Ladies  in 
the  Court."  Several  of  these  addresses  are  very  elegant. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  is  invited  to  smooth  the  brow  of 
careful  policy,  on  the  consideration  that  the  old  coun- 
sellors and  governors  of  mighty  Rome 

Oft  from  those  grave  affairs  were  wont  abstain 
With  the  sweet  Lady  Muses  for  to  play ; 
So  Ennius  the  elder  Africain, 
So  Maro  oft  did  Caesar's  cares  allay. 

**  To  you,"  says  thcpoet  to  Burleigh, 

on  whose  mighty  shoulders  most  doth  rest 

The  burden  of  this  kingdom's  government, 
As  the  wide  compass  or  the  firmament 
On  Atlas'  mighty  shoulders  is  upstayed. 
Unfitly  I  these  idle  rhymes  present, 
The  labour  of  lost  time  and  wit  unstayed ; 
Yet,  if  their  deeper  sense  be  inly  weighed, 

^  Brethren. 
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And  the  dim  yeil,  with  which  from  common  view 
Their  fairer  parts  are  hid,  aside  he  hud, 
Perhaps  not  vain  they  may  appear  to  yon. 

The  Earl  of  Oxford's  protection  he  requests,  for  that 
the  antique  glory  of  his  lordship's  ancestry  is,  under  a 
shady  veil,  written  in  the  work.     And  also,  he  adds, 

for  the  love  which  thou  dost  bear 

To  the  Heliconian  imps,  and  they  to  thee ; 
They  unto  thee,  and  thou  to  them  most  dear. 

The  Sonnet  to  Lord  Ormond  intimates  that  the  \x>em 
had  been  composed  chiefly  or  wholly  in  Ireland.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

Beceive,  most  noble  Lord,  a  simple  taste 

Of  the  wild  fruit  which  savage  soil  hath  bred ; 

Which,  being  through  long  wars  left  almost  waste, 

With  brutish  barbarism  is  overspread : 

And,  in  so  fair  a  land  as  may  be  read, 

Not  one  Parnassus,  nor  one  Helicon, 

Left  for  sweet  Muses  to  be  harboured. 

But  where  thyself  hast  thy  brave  mansion : 

There  indeed  dwell  fiiir  Graces  many  one. 

And  gentle  Nymphs,  delights  of  learned  wits ; 

And  in  thy  person,  without  paragon, 

All  goodly  bounty  and  true  honour  sits. 

Such  therefore,  as  that  wasted  soil  doth  yield. 

Receive,  dear  Lord,  in  worth,  the  fruit  of  barren  field. 

Lord  Charles  Howard,  in  allusion  to  the  recent  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  Armada,  is  complimented  in  these 
fine  lines : — 

Sith  those  huge  castles  of  Casliliau  King 
That  vainly  &reatened  kingdoms  to  displace, 
Like  flying  doves  ye  did  berore  you  chase. 

The  reader  will  not  appreciate  all  the  artifice  of  expres- 
sion here  if  he  overlook  the  consonancy  of  the  two 
terms  "  castles"  and  "  Castilian,"  so  much  in  Spenser's 
manner,  and  in  that  of  his  age.  The  Sonnet  to  Lord 
Grey  may  be  given  in  full,  for  the  sake  of  its  allusions 
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to  the  poet's  personal  history,  and  of  its  repetition  of 
the  statement  tnat  his  poem  was  of  Irish  birth : — 

Most  noble  lord,  the  pillar  of  my  life, 

And  patron  of  my  Muse's  pupilage ; 

Through  whose  larse  bounty,  poured  on  me  rife, 

In  the  first  season  of  my  feeble  age, 

I  now  do  live,  bound  yours  by  vassalage ; 

(Sith  nothing  ever  may  redeem,  nor  reave 

Out  of  your  endless  debt,  so  sure  a  gage ;) 

Vouchsafe,  in  worth,  this  small  gift  to  receive. 

Which  in  your  noble  hands  for  pledge  I  leave 

Of  all  the  rest  that  I  am  tied  to  account : 

Rude  rhymes,  the  which  a  rustic  Muse  did  weave 

In  savage  soil,  £sir  from  Pamasso  mount. 

And  roughly  wrought  in  an  unlearned  loom : 

The  which  vouchsiue,  dear  Lord,  your  £ivourabIe  doom. 

In  addressing  Lord  Buckhurst  he  refers  to  his  lord- 
ship's own  poetical  performances — 

Whose  learned  Muse  hath  writ  her  own  record 
In  golden  verse,  worthy  inmiortal  fame ; 

and  he  affirms  that  Buckhurst  himself,  if  leisure  wero 
granted,  were  much  more  fit  to  compile  the  praises  of 
his  gracious  sovereign, 

And  her  imperial  majesty  to  frame 
In  lofty  numbers  and  heroic  style. 

This  is  the  graceful  commencement  of  the  sonnet  to 
Raleigh : — 

To  thee,  that  art  the  summer's  nightingale. 

Thy  sovereign  goddess's  most  dear  delight, 

Why  do  I  send  this  rustic  madrigale. 

That  may  thy  tuneful  ear  unseason  quite  ? 

Thou  only  fit  this  argument  to  write, 

In  whose  high  thoughts  Pleasure  hath  bmlt  her  bower, 

And  dainty  Love  learned  sweetly  to  endite. 

In  that  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  he  dilates  upon 
his  obligations  to  her  brother,  Sir  Philip  Sidney : — 
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Hemembrance  of  that  most  heroic  spirit, 
The  heaven's  pride,  the  glory  of  our  days, 
Which  now  tnompheth  (through  immortal  merit 
Of  his  brave  virtues,)  crowned  with  lasting  hays. 
Of  heavenly  bliss  and. everlasting  praise ; 
Who  first  my  Muse  did  lift  out  of  the  floor. 
To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowly  lays ; 
Bids  me,  most  noble  lady,  to  adore 
His  goodly  image  living  evermore 
In  the  divine  resemblance  of  your  face. 

And  here  is  the  concluding  Sonnet : — 

.  The  Chian  painter,  when  he  was  required 
To  pourtray  Venus  in  her  perfect  hue ; 
To  make  his  work  more  absolute,  desir'd 
Of  all  the  &irest  maids  to  have  the  view. 
Much  more  me  needs,  to  draw  the  semblant  true 
Of  Beauty's  Queen,  the  world's  sole  wonderment. 
To  sharp  my  sense  with  sundry  beauties'  view, 
And  steal  from  each  some  part  of  ornament 
If  all  the  world  to  seek  I  overwent, 
A  fidrer  crew  yet  nowhere  could  I  see 
Than  that  brave  court  doth  to  mine  eye  present. 
That  the  world's  pride  seems  ^thered  there  to  be. 
Of  each  a  part  I  stole  by  cunmng  theft : 
Forgive  it  me,  fair  Dames !  sith  less  ye  have  not  left 

A  Canto  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  extending  in  some  cases 
to  seventjr  or  eighty  stanzas,  that  is,  to  six  or  seven 
hundred  lines,  is  as  long  as  some  of  the  Books  of  the 
Iliad  or  the  iBneid ;  and  one  of  Spenser's  Books,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  Cantos,  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
almost  amounting  in  quantity  to  an  ordinary  epic.  The 
First  Book,  for  instance,  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
give  an  account,  contains  very  nearly  six  thousand  lines. 

In  its  story  or  subject,  also,  each  Book  is  so  little 
connected  with  any  of  the  others,  at  least  as  the  work 
actually  stands,  that  they  may  almost  be  read  as  so 
many  separate  poems.  This  is  one  fortunate  conse- 
quence of  the  unfinished  state  in  which  the  work  has 
come  down  to  us.  We  are  not  obliged  in  perusing  it 
to  drag  along  with  us  the  chain  of  a  story,  the  length 
^  "  f3 
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and  complexity  of  which  must  have  made  it  a  burthen 
and  an  impediment,  especially  in  a  case  where  the  in- 
terest and  attraction  of  the  poetry  are  so  little  dependent 
upon  either  the  events  or  the  characters.  The  cnarm  of 
the  Fairy  Queen  resides  more  than  that  of  any  other 
great  poem  in  sinele  passages— which  stand  out  from 
the  general  ground  of  the  verse  almost  as  framed  pic- 
tures do  from  the  wall  on  which  they  are  hung.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  great  picture  ^lery,  with  this  advantage: — 
among  others  which  painting  by  words  has,  in  the  hands 
of  so  great  a  master,  over  other  painting — that  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  and  is  at 
once  colour  and  music. 

Book  I. 

The  poem,  and  the  First  Book,  entitled  The  Legend 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Crass ^  or  of  HoHness,  are  in- 
troduced by  the  following  invocation  to  Clio,  Cupid, 
Venus,  Mars,  and  Queen  Elizabeth : — 

Lo !-  I,  the  man  whose  Muse  whilome  did  mask. 

As  time  her  taught,  in  lowlv  shepherd's  weeds, 

Am  now  enforced,  a  fiir  nontter  task, 

For  trumpets  stem  to  change  mine  oaten  reeds, 

And  sing  of  knights'  and  laidies'  gentle  deeds ; 

Whose  praises  having  slept  in  silence  long, 

Me,  all  too  mean,  the  sacred  Muse  areeds^ 

To  blazon  broad  amoojgst  her  learned  throng : 

Fierce  wars  and  fidth&l  loves  shall  moralize  my  song. 

Help  then,  O  holy  virgin!  chief  of  nine. 

Thy  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will ; 

Lay  forth  out  of  thine  everlasting  serine 

The  antique  rolls,  which  there  lie  hidden  still. 

Of  fairy  knights  and  fairest  Tanaquill, 

Whom  that  most  noble  Briton  prince  so  long 

Sought  through  the  world,  and  suffered  so  much  ill. 

That  T  must  rue  his  undeserved  wrong : 

O,  help  thou  my  weak  wit,  and  sharpen  my  dull  tongue ! 

'  Advises,  commands. 
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And  thou,  most  dreaded  imp  of  highest  Jove, 

Fair  Yenas'  son,  that  with  thy  cruel  dart 

At  that  good  knight  so  cnnningly  didst  rove, 

That  glorious  fire  it  kindled  in  his  heart ; 

Lay  now  thy  deadly  ebon  bow  i^Mirt, 

And,  with  thy  mother  mild,  come  to  mine  aid ; 

Come,  both ;  and  with  you  bring  triumphant  Mart, 

In  loves  and  gentle  joluties  arrayed. 

After  his  muraerous  spoils  and  bloody  rage  allayed. 

And  with  them  eke,  O  goddess  heavenly  bright, 

Mirror  of  grace  and  majesty  divine. 

Great  Lady  of  the  greatest  Isle,  whose  light 

Like  Phoebus'  lamp  throughout  the  world  doth  shine, 

Shed  thy  fsdr  beams  into  my  feeble  eyne, 

And  raise  my  thoughts,  too  humble  and  too  vile, 

To  think  of  that  true  glorious  type  of  thine. 

The  argument  of  mine  afiUcted  s^le : 

The  wMch  to  hear  vouchsafe,  O  oearest  Dread,  awhile. 

And  then  commences  the  story. 

Canto  I.  (66  stanzas). — The  moral  subject  designed 
to  be  shadowed  forth  in  this  Canto  is  Jafijuctoiv  of 
Holiness  over  Erroj*.   an^  ^^  manner  in  which  tE 

by  pypoprigy     It  opens  as  follows : — 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain, 

Yclad  in  mighty  arms  and  silver  shield, 

Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remain. 

The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  bloody  field ; 

Yet  arms  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield :  * 

His  angry  steed  did  chide  his  Ibamiog  bit. 

As  much  disdaining  to  the  curb  to  yield : 

Full  jolly  knij^ht  he  seem*d,  and  fair  did  sit. 

As  one  for  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead,  as  living,  ever  him  adored : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  sovereign  hope  which  in  his  help  he  had. 

Bight  feitbml  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word ; 
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But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  too  solemn  sad ; 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad.™ 

^ijpon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond. 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  glorious  Queen  of  Fairy  Lond), 
1^  -ur^r^  ^'numinhiji,  mill  hi  >  gnanti  ra  hiiTfi. 
"Whkh  flf  MI  ffl^^Jy  t^^^"f^  ^^  "yy^  <^'^  crayg^ 
And  ever  as  he  rode,  his  neart  did  eam*^ 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learn ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  dragon  horrible  and  stem. 

A  lovely  lady  rode  him  fiur  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  ass  more  white  then  snow ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil,  that  wimpled^  was  full  low ; 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw. 
As  one  that  inly  mourned ;  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavy  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had ; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milk-white  lamb  she  lad. 

So  pure  and  innocent  as  that  same  lamb 
She  was  in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore. 
And  by  descent  from  royal  lineage  came 
Of  ancient  kings  and  queens,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stretched  from  east  to  western  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ; 
Till  that  infernal  fiend  with  foul  uproar 
Forwasted^U  their  land,  and  them  expelled ; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  fer  com- 
pelled. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag, 

That  lazpr  seem'd,  in  being  ever  last, 
.Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
i  Of  needments  at  his  bade.    Thus  as  they  passed^ 
jThfi^y  witfi  clouds  was  sudiien  overcast. 

And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storin'drfain 

Did  pour  into  his  leman's  lap  so  fkst, 

That  ^^rj  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain ; 

And  this  rair  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fain. 
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Enforced  to  seek  come  coyert  nigh  at  hand, 

A  shady  grove  not  far  away  they  spied, 

That  promised  aid  the  temj^st  to  withstand ; 

Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  iummer's  pride. 

Did  spread  so  hroad,  that  heaven's  light  did  hide, 

Not  pierceahle  with  power  of  any  star ; 

And  all  within  were  paths  and  alleys  wide. 

With  footing  worn,  and  leading  inward  far : 

Fair  harbour  that  them  seems ;  so  in  they  entered  are. 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led. 

Joying  to  hear  tne  birds'  sweet  harmony, 

Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dread, 

Seemed  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky. 

Much  can  thej  praise^  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  sailing  pme ;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall ; 

The  vine-prop  elm ;  the  poplar  never  dry ; 

The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all; 

The  aspen  good  for  staves ;  the  cypress  funeral ; 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage ;  the  fir  that  weepeth  still ; 

The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours ; 

The  yew,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will ; 

The  birch  for  shafts ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 

The  myrrh  sweet-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 

The  warlike  beech ;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 

The  fruitful  olive ;  and  the  plantain  round ; 

The  carver  holm ;  the  maple,  seldom  inward  sound. 

Seeking  to  return  after  the  storm  has  passed,  they  cannot 
find  the  path  by  which  they  entered  the  forest,  but  are 
involved  in  a  confusion  of  ways  which  quite  bewilder 
them.  At  length,  pushing  right  forward,  they  come  to 
**  a  hollow  cave  amid  the  thickest  woods."  The  knight 
dismounts,  and  will  not  be  dissuaded  by  eith^it  llm  Isidy 
flrtKedwart;— TThO  telltf  him  thai """^ 

This  is  the  Wandering  Wood,  this  Error'q  pen. 
A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  does  hate, 

from  entering  the  cave.     There 


^^ 


Much  they  prabed.  ^Google 
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•  his  glistening  armour  made 


A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade ; 

By  -whi<m  he  saw  the  n^ly  monster  plain, 

Half  like  a  serpent  horribly  displayed, 

But  the  other  half  did  woman's  shape  retain. 

Most  loathsome,  filthy,  foul,  and  fidl  of  yile  disdain. 

And,  as  she  lay  upon  the  dirty  ground, 

Her  huge  long  tail  her  den  all  overspread. 

Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughts*!  upwound. 

Pointed  with  mortal  sting :  of  her  there  bred 

A  thousand  young  ones,  which  she  daily  &d, 

Suckinff  upon  her  poisonous  dugs ;  each  one 

Of  sundry  shapes,  yet  all  ill-faToured : 

Soon  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  shone. 

Into  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  sudden  all  were  gone. 

We  give  the  battle  that  ensues  as  one  specimen  of 
Spenser's  power  of  painting  in  this  style,  his  command 
or  which  is  not  generally  suspected  by  those  to  whom 
his  poetry  is  known  only  by  reputation,  and  also  as  the 
first  of  the  long  succession  of  allegoric  inventions  in  the 
Fairy  Queen ; — 

Their  dam  upstart  out  of  her  den  afhdd, 
And  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideous  tail 
About  her  cursed  head ;  whose  folds  displayed 
Were  stretched  now  forth  at  length  without  entrail/ 
She  look'd  about,  and  seeing  one  in  mail, 
Armed  to  point,  sought  back  to  turn  again ; 
For  light  she  hated  as  the  deadly  bale, 
Aye  wont  in  desert  darkness  to  remain, 
Where  plain  none  might  her  see,  nor  she  see  any  plain. 
Which  when  the  valiant  Elf  perceived,  he  leapt 
As  lion  fierce  upon  the  flying  prey. 
And  with  his  trenchant  blade  ner  boldly  kept 
From  turning  back,  and  forced  her  to  stay : 
Therewith  enrag'd  she  loudly  gan  to  bray. 
And,  turning,  fierce  her  speoded  tail  advanced. 
Threatening  her  angiy  stmg,  him  to  dismay ; 
Who,  nought  aghast,  his  mighty  hand  enhanced ; 
The  stroke  down  from  her  head  unto  her  shoulder 
glanced. 

^  Folds.  '  Intermixture. 
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Mach  daunted  with  that  dint  her  sense  was  dazed ; 
Yet,  kindling  rage,  herself  she  gathered  round, 
And  all  at  once  her  heastly  body  raised 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground : 
Tho,*  wrapping  up  her  wretched  stem  around. 
Leapt  fierce  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge  train 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound. 
That  hand  or  foot  to  stir  he  strove  in  vain. 
God  help  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Error's  endless  tnun ! 

His  lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint. 
Cried  out,  *  Now,  now.  Sir  Knight,  show  what  ye  be ; 
Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not  faint ; 
^trangle  her^  else  she  sure  will  strangle  thee.* 
Tliat  when  he  neard,  in  greHl  pcijilUAilji,  — 
His  gall  did  grate  for  gnef  and  high  disdain ; 
And,  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free. 
Wherewith  he  gript  her  ^rge  with  so  great  pain, 
That  soon  to  loose  her  wicked  bands  did  her  constrain. 

Therewith  she  spewed  out  of  her  filthy  maw 

A  flood  of  poison  horrible  aud  black. 

Full  of  great  lumps  of  fiesh  and  gobbets  raw. 

Which  stunk  so  vilely,  that  it  forced  him  slack 

His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  turn  him  back : 

Her  vomit  mil  of  books  and  papers  was. 

With  loathly  frogs  and  toads,  which  eyes  did  lack. 

And  creeping  sought  way  in  the  weedy  grass : 

Her  filthy  parbreak '  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

As,  when  old  fitther  Nilus  gins  to  swell 
With  timely  pride  above  the  Egyptian  vale. 
His  fatty  waves  do  fertile  slime  outwell. 
And  overflow  each  plain  and  lowly  dale : 
But,  when  his  later  spring  gins  to  avale," 
Huge  heaps  of  mud  he  leaves,  wherein  there  breed 
Ten  thousand  kinds  of  creatures,  partly  male 
And  partly  female,  of  his  fruitful  seed : 
Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes  elsewhere  may  no  man 
re^ 

The  same,  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  knight. 
That,  well-nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stink, 

•  Then.  *  Vomit  "  Abate. 
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His  forces  fail,  ne  can  no  lenger  fight. 

Whose  courage  when  the  fiend  perceived  to  shrink, 

She  poured  forth  oat  of  her  hellish  sink 

Her  fruitful  cursed  spawn  of  serpents  small, 

(Deformed  monsters,  foul,  and  black  as  ink,) 

'  ^Pi^  ^^"^  **"^mhprg^sore,  but  comd  not  nurt  at  all. 


As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  eventide. 
When  ruddjr  Phcebus  ffins  to  welk  '  in  west, 
High  on  a  hill,  his  flock  to  viewen  wide, 
Marks  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best ; 
A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats  do  him  molest. 
All  striving  to  infix  iJaeir  feeble  stings. 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  where  can  rest; 

/But  with hh  rWirn'Th  hnntlfi  thHr  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  murmurings. 

Thus  ill  bested,  HP<^  frftrfnl  ^nr^^  ahfttir^A 

T^Pn  fl^  *^^  ^^rtftin  peril  he  stood  in, 
Hnlf  ^"*-'^"«^'^ntft  his  f^.  >|ff  r<f^mt^, 
I^Xnol^^d  in  minfl  nil  middrnljiln^win, 

Qr  annn  *t\  1ns<»,  IwfnrP  Vip  n^(»f;^^iT£  Tin  » 

And  strook  at  her  with  more  than  mafity  force, 
That  from  her  body,  full  of  filthy  sin. 
He  raft  her  hateful  head  without  remorse : 
A  stream  of  coal-black  blood  forth  gushed  from  her 
corse. 

Her  scattered  brood,  soon  as  their  parent  dear 
They  saw  so  rudelv  felling  to  the  ground. 
Groaning  full  deadly  all  with  troublous  fear 
Gathered  themselves  about  her  body  round. 
Weening  their  wonted  entrance  to  have  found 
At  her  wide  mouth ;  but,  being  there  withstood. 
They  flocked  all  about  her  bluing  wound. 
And  sucked  up  their  dying  mother's  blood ; 
Making  her  death  their  life,  and  eke  her  hurt  their 
good. 

That  detestable  sight  him  much  amazed. 
To  see  the  unkindly  imps,  of  heaven  accursed, 
Devour  their  dam ;  on  whom  while  so  he  gazed. 
Having  all  satisfied  their  bloody  thirst, 

"  Decline. 
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Their  bellies  sTolk'rj  lie  sskw  with  fulness  Imrwt, 
And  bowels  gushing  forth  :  wtOl  worthy  end 
Of  such  j^  drimk  her  life  the  which  them  nufstl 
Now  needeth  him  no  lenger  lalwur  spend. 
Hie  foes  have  slain  themselvra,  witli  whom  he  shcmld 
contend. 

They  Tjow  soon  find  a  path  whit-h  takes  thorn  out  of  the 
wood  J  and  they  travel  ibrward  for  a  long  way  as  before, 
without  any  adventure. 

At  length  they  chanced  to  meet  upon  the  way 

An  »ged  sire,  in  long  black  weeds  ycladi 

His  feet  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoary  gravi 

And  by  his  belt  his  book  he  hanging  had; 

Sober  he  seemed,  and  rery  sagely  sad  , 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent, 

Sioiple  in  show,  and  void  of  malice  bad; 

A  ad  all  the  way  he  prayed,  as  he  went, 

And  often  knocked  his  breast^  as  one  that  did  repent 

The  -old  Jbexaoalt,  as  he  professes  to  be,  informs  the 
knight  of  a  strange  wicked  man,  who,  he  says,  wastes  all 
the  oeighbouring  country  far  and  rieiir,  and  wh(j  1ms  his 
dwelling  in  a  wasteful  wilderness  ioaccessible  to  living 
wight-  In  the  |>rosp£ict  of  a  new  adventure  wbich^thS 
account-     '"''^"^ 


I^l^tJTg^^TTlgli  t  is  easi^^pemtaESLto 
hlA  um~^'\i\i  "the  p;oaTv]5tEer"^or 
i  they  all  accomj>Bny  liim  to  his  home* 

A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side. 

Far  from  resort  of  people,  tliat  did  pass 

In  travel  to  and  fro :  a  little  wide 

There  was  an  holy  chapel  edified. 

Wherein  the  hermit  duly  wont  to  say 

His  holy  things  each  morn  and  eventide  : 

Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play^ 

Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  alway* 

Arrived  there,  the  little  houee  they  fill, 
Ne  iook  for  eotertainment,  where  none  ^as  ; 
Eest  is  their  feast,  and  all  things  at  their  wiU  : 
The  noblest  mind  the  host  contentment  has. 
With  fair  discourse  the  evening  so  they  V^^^\c 
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For  that  old  man  of  pleasing  words  had  store, 
i^ni  TnlJ  ftonlii  fils  hin  liiinMiij  H ''IllimoUi  ii«  ff^nfift*    _ 
'He  told  of  sunts  and  popes,  and  evermore 
He  strowed  an  Aye-Mary  after  and  before. 

When  darkness  comes  on  he  gets  them  all  to  bed  in 
their  several  apartments,  and  then, 


when  all  drowned  in  deadly  sleep  he  finds. 

He  to  his  study  goes;  and  there  amids 

His  magic  books,  and  arts  of  sundry  kinds, 

He  seeks  out  mighty  charms  to  trouble  sleq>y  minds. 

Then  choosing  out  few  words  most  horrible, 
(Let  none  them  read  I)  thereof  did  verses  fmaie : 
With  which,  and  other  spells  like  terrible, 
He  bade  awake  Uack  Pluto's  grisly  dame ; 
And  cursed  Heaven ;  and  spake  reproachful  shame 
Of  highest  God,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light. 
A  bold  bad  man!  that  dared  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darkness  and  dead  ni^ht ; 
At  which  Cocytus  quakes,  and  Styx  is  put  to  flight. 

And  forth  he  called  out  of  deep  darkness  dread 
Legions  of  sprites,  the  which,  like  little  flies. 
Fluttering  about  his  ever-damned  head. 
Await  whereto  their  service  he  applies : 
To  aid  his  friends,  or  fray^  his  enemies ; 
Of  those  he  chose  out  two,  the  wisest  two. 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true-seeming  lies ; 
The  one  of  them  he  gave  a  message  to, 
The  other  by  himself  stayed  other  work  to  do. 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  air. 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep, 
To  Morpheus*  house  doth  hastily  repair. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  Ml  steep 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peep. 
His  dwelling  is ;  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cvnthia  still  doth  steep 
In  silver  dew  his  ever-drooping  head. 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
spread.  ^ 

'  Affright. 
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Whose  doable  gates  he  findeth  locked  £ist ; 

The  one  &ir  framed  of  btimish'd  ivory, 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; 

And  wakeful  dogs  before  ihem  tar  do  lie, 

Watching  to  banish*  Care  their  enemy, 

Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleep. 

By  ihem.  the  sprite  doth  pass  in  quietly. 

And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deep 

In  drowsy  fit  he  finds ;  of  nothing  he  takes  keep. 

And,  more,  to  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down 

And  ever-drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft. 

Mixed  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  the  soun 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swown. 

No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troublous  cries. 

As  still  are  wont  to  annoy  the  walled  town. 

Might  there  be  heard :  but  careless  Quiet  lies 

Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  fkr  from  enemies. 

The  messenger  approaching  to  him  spake ; 

But  his  waste  words  returned  to  him  in  vain : 

So  sound  he  slept,  that  nought  mought  him  awake. 

Then  rudely  he  him  thrust,  and  pu&hed  with  pain, 

Whereat  he  gan  to  stretch :  but  he  again 

Shook  him  so  hard,  that  forced  him  to  speak. 

As  one  then  in  a  dream,  whose  drier  brain 

Is  tossed  with  troubled  sights  and  Ancles  weak. 

He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silence  break. 

The  god,  however,  is  roused  at  last,  and  the  spirit  com- 
municates his  message,  juL-order  from  ALrchimPgro  ^Ht 
he^woiild_send  him  **  a  fit,  ^fl^^r»r^flmj  ^hn>,  y^i]" delude^ 
iSsT^BciH^T'i  lR;eiit,^^i(ur  senses). 

The  god  obeyed ;  and,  calling  forth  straightway 

A  divers  Dream  out  of  his  prison  dark. 

Delivered  it  to  him,  and  down  did  lay 

His  heavy  head,  devoid  of  careful  cark  ;* 

Whose  senses  all  were  straight  benumbed  and  stark. 

He,  back  returning  by  the  ivory  door. 

Remounted  up  as  Tight  as  cheerful  lark ; 

*  Anxie^.    Digitized  by  doogle 
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And  on  his  little  wings  the  Dream  he  bore 
In  haste  unto  his  lord,  where  he  him  left  afore. 

Who  all  this  while,  with  charms  and  hidden  arts, 
Hatl  TOa4u  H  iH'lj  fff  thnt  nthpr  fifritn, 

po  lively,  and  so  like  m  all  men's  sight. 
That  weaker  sense  it  could  have  ravished  quite : 
The  maker's  self,  for  all  his  wondrous  wit. 
Was  ni^h  beguiled  with  so  eoodly  sight. 
flfi£jll  in  white  he  cladj  apd  A^****  '* 

LgeeP\for  Una  fit 

The  "  idle  Dream"  he  bids  flvat  the  knight, and  "  with 
false  shews  abuse  his  fantasy :  — 

And  that  new  creature,  bom  without  her  due,^ 
Full  of  the  maker's  guile,  with  usage  sly 

'     TTft  tft^^ffht  t^  iniitft^y  tl^t  \f^Aj  tryp 

Whose  semblance  she  did  carry  under 

The  Dream  places  itself  upon  "  the  hardy  head  "  of  the 
knight ;  the  lady  by  hb  side : — 

And  she  herself  of  beauty  sovereign  queen; 

Fair  Venus,  seemed  unto  his  bed  to  bring 

Her,  whom  he,  waking,  evermore  did  ween 

To  be  the  chastest  flower  that  aye  did  spring 

On  earthly  branch,  the  daughter  of  a  king, 

Now  a  loose  leman  to  vile  service  bound : 

And  eke  the  Graces  seemed  all  to  sing, 

Hwnen  Id  Hymen^  dancing  all  around ; 

Wnilst  freshest  Flora  her  with  ivy  girland  crowned. 

When  in  the  agitation  into  which  he  is  thus  thrown  he 
starts  up  from  his  sleep, — 

Lo,  there  before  his  face  his  lady  is. 
Under  black  stole  hiding  her  biuted  hook ; 
And,  as  half  blushing,  offered  him  to  kiss. 
With  gjentle  blandishment  and  lovely  look, 
Most  like  that  virgin  true,  which  for  her  knight  him 
took. 


.  7  Not  according  to  the  course  of  nature. 
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r-Bi^gta^igd  atid  enraged  ^  jn  hta  first  heat  he  thmks  to  slay  [ 

i  hc£i  but)  wc£^miE::arid  '''^\mn^ng:  Iier  hand  a  \n  ^^otftt^t^*^^         ( 

>^TRfn>firi(l  pfivl  ;''  and.  Tror]>rexjed_j^,ij  t»^  IiTTijV  i.i^i^Tnn^~lT- 
^cat-to  ijiiiot  h<jir  in  Hi  Tfdl4-jiiinl  ^fuiitli?  wcffda,  hy  ^'hk'h  — > 
at  last  jhe  is  prevailed  upon  to  deprt.  . 

I  Long  after  lay  he  mufiing  at  her  mood,         ^  I 

Much  grieved  to  tliink  that  gentle  dame  so  light, 
Fop  whose  defence  he  ^ as  to  shed  hia  blood. 
At  last  dull  weariness  of  fonner  fight 
HaTJDg  yrocked  asleep  his  irksome  sprite, 
That  troublous  Dream  ^n  freshly  toss  his  brain 
With  bowers,  and  beds,  and  ladies'  dear  delight : 
But,  -when  he  saw  his  labour  all  was  vain, 
With  that  misfomied  sprite  he  back  returned  again* 

Canto  IL  (44  stanzas).— In  this  Canto  we  have  re- 
count(^d  tlui. separation,  effected  by  the  gQ}at  e^Qhanter  | 

cmss  Knigiit  antl  Vnn^  thf\*   jfl  b*^*wj^^ii   l-LatuiMP  unH  I V     '^ 
Tnitji^  flnflThp  deception  of  the  former  ibr  a  time  bj  the  ) 
foul  witch  P^itlfiflaji"^  Fg]fl*4wwl      It  begins: — 

By  this  the  northern  waggoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  teem  behind  the  stedfast  star 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet. 
But  firm  is  fixed,  and  eendeth  light  from  fur 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are ; 
And  cheerful  chanticleer  with  his  note  &hriU 
Had  warned  once,  that  Ph<Ebus'  fiery  car 
In  haste  was  climbing  up  the  eastern  hill, 
Full  envious  that  Night  &o  long  bis  room  did  filU 

Disappointed  in  the  success  of  his  first  stratagem,  Ar- 
chimago  proceeds  to  "  search  his  baleful  books  again  ;'* 
and,  taking  **  that  miscreated  fair**  and  the  other  false 
spirit, 

on  whom  he  spread 

A  seeming  body  of  the  subtile  air, 

Like  a  young  squire, 

he   places   them  together  in  bed^^^d^^^nning  with 
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feigned  horror  to  the  knight,  brings  him  to  see  them  as 
^^  they  lay.  JJe  is  hardly  restrained  from  slaying  them  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  it  is  dawn,  leaving  Una  behind  him,  he 
sets  off  with  the  dwarf,  half  broken-hearted  and  weary 
of  life.  Una  rises  with  the  mom,  and,  finding  them 
gone,  sets  out  in  pursuit  of  them  upon  her  ass ;  but  all 
in  vain : — 

For  him  so  far  had  borne  his  light-foot  steed, 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  fiery  fierce  disdain, 
That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitless  pain  : 
Yet  she  her  weary  limbs  would  never  rest ; 
But  every  hill  and  dale,  each  wood  and  plain, 
Did  search,  sore  grieved  in  her  gentle  breast. 
He  so  ungently  left  her,  whom  she  loved  best 

Having  thus  ginned  his  first  point  by  dividing  the  two, 
Ar^mago 

Yet  rests  not  so,  but  other  means  doth  make. 
How  he  may  work  unto  her  further  smarts : 
For  her  he  hated  as  the  hissing  snake, 
^     And  in  her  many  troubles  did  most  pleasure  take. 
>N^     He  then  devised  himself  how  to  disguise ; 
^^  For  by  his  mighty  science  he  could  take 
^^  As  many  forms  and  shapes  in  seeming  wise, 
^^5^      As  ever  Proteus  to  himself  co!)ld  make  : 
Sometime  a  fowl,  sometime  a  fish  in  lake, 
Nj      Now  like  a  fox,  now  like  a  dragon  fell ; 
*^  ^       That  of  himself  he  oft  for  fear  would  quake. 
And  oft  would  fly  away.    O  who  can  tell 
The  hidden  power  of  herbs,  and  might  of  magic  spell  I 


r 


/*But  now  seemed  best  the  person  to  put  on 


I 


Of  that  good  knight,  his  late  beguiled  guest : — 

In  mighty  arms  he  was  ydad  anon, 

And  silver  shield ;  upon  his  coward  breast 

A  bloody  cross,  and  on  his  craven  crest 

A  bunch  of  hairs  discoloured  diversly. 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seemed,  and  well  addrest ; 

And,  when  he  sat  upon  his  courser  free. 

Saint  George  himself  ye  would  have  deemed  him  to  be. 

The  Redcross  Knight,  however,  or  the  true  St.  George, 
is  by  this  time  wandered  fieu*  away, — 
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Still  flying  from  his  tbonghts  and  jeakmf  fear : 
Will  was  his  guide,  and  grief  led  him  astray. 
At  last  him  chanced  to  meet  upon  the  way 
A  faithless  Saracen,  all  armed  to  point. 
In  whose  great  shield  was  writ  with  letters  gay 
']ga&^^  ;  full  large  of  limb  and  every  joint 
e  was,  and  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a  point 

^"^^"  ^^  ^ifi  rajj 

'       arletj    " 

r^with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay ; 
And  like  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  head 
She  wore,  with  crowns  and  owches  «  garnished. 
The  which  her  lavish  lovers  to  her  gave : 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspread 
With  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave. 
Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bells  and  bosses  brave. 

As  soon  as  the  lady  perceives  the  stranger  knight,  she 
leaves  off  the  mirth  and  dalliance  with  which  she  had 
before  been  entertaining  her  lover  all  the  way,  and  bids 
him  address  himself  to  fight — **  his  foe  was  nigh  at 
hand."  The  combat  is  painted  with  many  vigorous 
strokes : — 

As  when  two  rams,  stirred  with  ambitions  pride, 

Fight  for  the  rule  of  the  rich-fleeced  flock, 

Their  homed  fronts  so  fierce  on  either  side 

Do  meet,  that,  with  the  terror  of  the  shock 

Astonied,  both  stand  senseless  as  a  block, 

Forgetful  of  the  hanging  victory : 

So  stood  these  twain,  unmoved  as  a  rock, 

BoUi  staring  fierce,  and  holding  idely 

The  broken  reliques  of  their  former  cruelty. 


The 
ffiTsword ; — 


rnnttgfjf'i  tho  Tifrlflrftm  Knight   with 
repining  courage  yields 


*— ^"^         repimng  courage  yi 

No  foot  to  foe :  the  flashing  tier  flies. 

As  ft^m  a  forge,  out  of  their  burning  shields ; 

And  streams  of  purple  blood  new  die  the  verdant  fields. 

At  InafgWny  ia  alain  -  npon  which  the^lad 


*  Embroidered. 


•  Buttons  of  gold. 
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flight,  but  is  soon  overtaken  by  thi*  yintyr^  Imploring 
im  luciLjf ,  fibc  descnbes  herselt  as  having  been 

Bom  the  sole  daughter  of  an  emperor ; 
VRe  that  the  wide  west  under  his  rule  has, 
|And  high  hath  set  his  throne  where  Tiberis  doth  pass. 

He,  she  continues,  *  *  in  the  first  flower  of  my  freshest  age,** 
betrothed  metto  the  heir  of  a  most  mighty,  rich,  and  sage 
king ;  but  before  **  the  hoped  day  of  spousal,"  this  prince 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  foes  and  was  slain.  They  con- 
veyed away  his  corpse  and  hid  it  from  her ;  upon  which 
she  went  forth  to  find  it,  and  **  many  years,"  she  says, 

** throughout  the  world  I  strayed, 

A  virgin  widow,  whose  deep-Wounded  mind 

With  love  long  time  did  languish,  as  the  stricken  hind." 

At- laat  the  StHiioon  mot  hor'-iwranderingr-ttnd'-fed^  lief 
away  with  him  ti^  fofce ;  Jwit  oould  nrvor  win  hrTlovfe 
or  corrupt  her  hammr.  He.  Sapsl^  was  the  eldest  of 
;  three  brothers,  of  whom  *jJthei5lQoay  bold  "-JSimsloy  is 
'the  second,  and ^^JQjj^ the  youngest.  TJtfi^nijgfiQs 
moved  to  pity,  an<r5ssures  the  miserable  Fidessa,  as  she 

^^y  ffK''*,  "^^  ^'^'gpinC  T^ftfttnly  mirth  J  nnrl  ^hjl^j^^X^ 

Long  time  they  thus  together  travelled ; 

Till,  weary  of  their  way,  they  came  at  last 

Where  grew  two  goodly  trees,  that  fair  did  spread 

Their  arms  abroad,  with  gray  moss  overcast ; 

And  their  green  leaves,  trembling  with  every  blast, 

Made  a  calm  shadow  far  in  compass  round : 

jThe  fearful  shepherd,  often  there  aghast, 

'Under  them  never  sat,  nor  wont  there  sound 

'His  merry  oaten  pipe ;  but  shunned  the  unlucky  ground. 

But  this  good  knight,  soon  as  he  them  can  spy. 
For  the  cool  shade  him  thither  hastly  got ; 
For  golden  Phoebus,  now  ymounted  high. 
From  fiery  wheels  of  his  fair  chariot 
Hurled  his  beam  so  scorching  cruel  hot. 
That  living  creature  mote  it  not  abide ; 
And  his  new  lady  it  endured  not. 
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There  they  alight,  in  hope  themseWes  to  hide 

From  the  fierce  heat,  and  reet  their  weary  limbs  a  tide. 

Fair-seemly  pleasanee  each  to  other  makes, 
With  goodly  purposes,  there  as  they  sit ; 
And  in  his  fklsed  fkncy  he  her  takes 
To  be  the  &irest  wight,  that  lired  yet ; 
Which  to  e^qpress,  he  bends  his  gentle  wit ; 
And,  thinking  of  those  branches  green  to  frame 
A  girland  for  her  dainty  forehead  fit, 
He  plucked  a  bough. 

To  his  surprise  and  horror  small  drops  of  blood  come  | 
from  the  nft  and  trickle  down  the  tree,  and  a  piteous  ' 
yelling  voice  is  heard  beseeching  him  to  refrain  from 
tearing  with  guilty  hands  the  tender  sides  of  the  living 
being  in  the  rough  rind  embarred,  or  shut  up.     '*  But 
fly,"  added  the  voice, 


-  ah  I  fly  ikr  henoe  away,  for  fear 


Lest  to  you  hap  that  happened  to  me  here. 
And  to  this  wretched  lady,  my  dear  love ; 
O  too  dear  love,  love  bought  with  death  too  dear  I " 

The  knight  is  confounded  with  amazement  and  dread : — 

Astoned  he  stood,  and  up  his  hair  did  hove : 

at  length,  however,  reoovering  his  senses,  he  asks, 

What  voice  of  damned  ghost  from  Limbo  lake, 
v^  v»   Or  guileful  sprite  wandering  in  empty  air, 
>J  ^    (fioth  which  frail  men  do  oftentimes  mistake,) 
"^      Sends  to  my  doubtful  ears  these  speeches  rare. 

And  rueful  plaints,  me  bidding  guiltless  blood  to  spare  ? 
In  reply  the  imprisoned  or  rather  metamorphosed  man, 
^^Mmmg  deep,  relates  his  history.  His  name,  he  states, 
was£^bbio,  and  the  author  of  his  transformation  was 
the  raise  sorceress  Duessa.  It  may  be  noticed,  by-the- 
bye,  that  in  the  character  of  this  Duessa,  Spenser  is 
supposed  by  some  of  the  commentators  to  glance,  with 
less  gallantry  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
poet,  at  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  his  youth,  Fradubio 
goes  on  to  relate,  he  bad  loved  the  gentle  lady  who  now 

VOIi.  I.  ** 
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stands  beside  him,  turned,  like  himself,  into  a  tree. 
With  her  as  once  he  rode,  they  encountered  a  knight 
having  by  his  side  a  like  fair  lady,  who  was,  however, 
really  the  foul  Duessa,  only  disguised  in  *^  forged 
beauty.'*  Each  maintaining  his  own  love  far  to  exceed 
all  other  dames,  they  fought,  and  the  stranger  knight 
was  slsdn;  upon  which  his  lady  fell  as  pnze  to  the 
victor. 

So  doubly  loved  of  ladies  unlike  fair, 

The  one  seeming  such,  the  other  such  indeed, 

One  day  in  doubt  I  cast  fbr  to  compare 

Whether  in  beauty's  glory  did  exceed ; 

A  rosy  girland  was  the  victor's  meed. 

Both  seemed  to  win,  and  both  seemed  won  to  be ; 

So  hard  the  discord  was  to  be  agreed. 

Frselissa  was  as  fair  as  fair  mote  be. 

And  ever  false  Duessa  seemed  as  fair  as  she. 

The  wicked  witch,  now  seeing  all  this  while 

The  doubtful  balance  equally  to  sway. 

What  not  by  right  she  cast  to  win  by  guile ; 

And,  by  her  hellish  science,  raised  straightway 

A  foggy  mist  that  overcast  the  day, 

And  a  dull  blast  that  breathing  on  her  face 

Dimmed  her  former  beauty's  shining  ray, 

And  with  foul  ugly  form  did  her  disgrace : 

Then  was  she  fair  alone,  when  none  was  fair  in  place. 

By  this  contrivance  the  foolish  Fradubio  was  persuaded 
to  leave  Freelissa,  who  was  forthwith  turned  where  she 
stood  "  to  tree  in  mould  ;**  and  Duessa  and  he  lived 
affectionately  and  happily  together  for  some  time,  till, 
says  he, 

on  a  day  (that  day  is  every  prime. 

When  witches  wont  do  penance  for  their  crime), 

I  chanc'd  to  see  her  in  her  proper  hue, 

Bathing  herself  in  origane  *»  and  thyme ; 

A  filthy  foul  old  woman  I  did  view, 

That  ever  to  have  touched  her  I  did  deadly  rue. 

Upon  this  he  determined  to  take  the  first  safe  opportunity 
of  slipping  away  from  her ;  but  she  perceived  his  in  ten- 

^  Bastard  marjoram. 
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IMoBy  and,  besmearing  his  body  with  wicked  herbs  and 

/ointments  while  he  slept,  so  as  to  bereave  him  of  his 

/  senses,  brought  him  to  this  desert,  and  here  planted  him 

as  another  tree  by  Frselissa's  side,  and    in  her  sight. 

From  this  evil  plight  jfchfeir  doofli*waa^that  they  should 

r^f  ho  ypUeved  till  they  were  "  hfltl^edTii  a  ^iyilg  wpTPJ^ 

All  ^is  Duessa,  for  it  is  she  who  is  now  with  the 
Redcross  Knight  and  has  assumed  the  name  of  Fidessa, 
hears,  and  well  knows  to  be  all  true;  but,  while  the 
knight  thrusts  the  bleeding  bough  into  the  ground,  she 
pretends  to  be  dead  with  fear  :— 

Her  seeming  dead  he  found  with  feigned  fear, 

As  all  onweeting  of  that  well  she  knew ; 

And  pained  himself  with  bo^  care  to  rear 

Her  out  of  careless  swoon.    Her  eyelids  blue, 
I      And  dimmed  sight  with  pale  and  deadly  hue, 
\     At  last  she  up  gan  lift ;  with  trembling  cheer 
;     Her  up  he  took  (too  simple  and  too  true), 
I     And  oft  her  kissed.    At  length,  all  passed  fear, 
^^e  set  her  on  her  steed,  and  forward  forth  did  bear. 

Canto  III.  (44  Stanzas). — Here  we  return  to  follow 
thft^ortmies  of  forsaken  Una,  or  Truth,.  The  Canto 
tiius  bti^^luy ':' — 

Nought  is  there  under  heaven's  wide  hollowness. 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  mind, 
Than  beauty  brought  to  unworthy  wretchedness 
llrough  envy's  snares,  or  fortune's  freaks  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness  blind. 
Or  through  allegiance,  and  fast  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind. 
Feel  my  heart  pierced  with  so  great  agony, 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  I  could  die. 

And  now  it  is  empassioned  so  deep 

For  direst  Una's  sake,  of  whom  I  sing, 

That  my  frail  eyes  these  lines  with  tears  do  steep. 

To  think  how  she  through  guileful  handeling. 

Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king, 

Though  fair  as  ever  living  wight  was  fair. 

Though  nor  in  word  nor  deed  ill  meriting. 
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Is  fi'om  her  knight  divorced  in  despair. 

And  her  due  love's  derived  to  that  vile  witeh's  share. 

Yet  she,  **  most  faithful  lady,"  continues  to  seek  for 
her  lost  knight — 

Throogh  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily  sought, 

Tet  wished  tidings  none  of  him  onto  her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 

From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight ; 

And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  £d  lay 

In  secret  shi^ow,  far  from  all  men's  sight; 

From  her  Mr  head  her  fillet  she  ondi^t, 

And  laid  her  stole  aside :  Her  angel's  face 

As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shined  bright. 

And  mi^  a  snnshine  in  the  shady  pliuse ; 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

^hile  she  thus  rests,  a  lion  suddenly  rushes  out  from  the 

'  lickest  part  of  the  wood,  and  as  soon  as  he  sees  the 

>yal  virgin  makes  for  her  wiA 

drew  nearer,  struck  and,ag^PE 

Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weary  feet, 
And  licked  her  lily  hands  with  finwning  tongne ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet 
O  how  can  beauty  maister  the  most  strongp, 

And  smiple  irot^  PBbdnft  av^ngmi^^wgffig ! 

Shedding  tears  for  pure  affection,  the  maid  utters  a  few 
words  of  sorrow,  while  *'  the  kingly  beast  upAi  her 
gazing  stood :" — 

At  last,  in  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pun. 
Arose  the  virgin,  bom  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  again. 

The  lion,  however,  will  not  leave  her,  but  acccHnpanies 
her  as  a  guardian  and  servant  wherever  she  goes. 

Long  she  thus  travelled  through  deserts  wide. 

By  which  she  thought  her  wandering  knight  should  pass,  - 

Yet  never  show  of  living  wight  esped ; 

Till  that  at  length  she  found  the  trodden  grass. 

In  which  the  tract  of  people's  footing  was. 
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Under  the  steep  foot  of  a  mountain  hoar ; 
The  same  she  rollows,  till  at  last  she  has 
A  damsel  spied  slow-footing  her  before. 
That  on  her  shoulders  sad  a  pot  of  water  bore. 

Una  approaching  inquires  if  there  be  any  dwelling  nigh 
at  hand ;  but  the  rude  wench,  instead  of  answering,  at 
sight  of  the  lion  throws  down  her  pitcher  and  flies  away. 

Full  fast  she  fled,  ne  ever  looked  behind, 

As  if  her  life  upon  the  wager  lay ; 

And  home  she  came,  whereas  her  mother  blind 

Sat  in  eternal  nieht ;  noueht  could  she  say ; 

But,  sudden  catching  hol^  did  her  dismay 

Widi  Quaking  hand^  and  other  signs  of  fear ; 

Who,  fiill  of  ghastly  fright  and  cold  affray, 

Gan  shut  the  door.    By  this  arrived  there 

Dame  Una,  weary  dame,  and  entrance  did  requere : 

Which  when  none  yielded,  her  unruly  page 

With  his  rude  claws  the  wicket  open  rent, 

And  let  her  in ;  where,  of  his  cruel  rage 

Nigh  dead  with  fear,  and  fetint  astonishment, 

She  found  them  both  in  darksome  comer  pent: 

Where  that  old  woman  day  and  night  did  pray 

Upon  her  beads,  devoutly  penitent ; 

Nme  hundred  Pater-nosters  eveir  day, 

And  thrice  nine  hundred  Aves,  she  was  wont  to  say ; 

And,  to  augment  her  painful  penance  more. 
Thrice  every  week  in  ashes  she  did  sit, 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  wore, 
And  thrice  three  times  did  fast  mm  any  bit : 
But  now  for  fear  her  beads  she  did  forget 

The  old_ffioiaan^  of  course,  is  gm;^rstition,  oy  P^^"^ 
OfitfliiUU.'lia  flll^  IS  called  in^he  argument  ot  the  Canto/^ 
fijguiyd  Uiider  the  ^uise  of  ygfigy-  Una  takes  up  ^er 
lodging  in  flie  cottage  ior'tfi^ignt — "and  at  her  feet 
the  lion  watch  doth  keep ;"  when,  long  before  it  was 
yet  day,  a  violent  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door  of  one 
cursing  and  swearing  for  that  he  did  not  find  ready  en- 
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o£ihejcJiabiliments,  and  the  very  boxes  of  the  poor,  and 

to   bringall  tliar  he"  T*ould  get  by  right  or  wrong  to 

this  house  and   bestow  it  upon  his   paramour  ^tvpgga^ 

daughter  of  the  hl^nd  old  yoman^  who^  qam^,  il;  ig  nn^. 

iSniiBrted7  was  Cfii>Beca>     Frightened  by  reason  of  tiie 

lion,  the  women  cfirenot  now  rise  to  let  him  in  as  usual ; 

upon  which  he  breaks  open  the  door,  but  is  instantly 

encountered  by  the  lion,  who, 

(^ 

seizing  cruel  claws  on  trembling  breast. 

Under  his  lordly  foot  him  proudly  hath  supprest  . 

Him  booteih  nOt  resist,  nor  succour  call 
His  bleeding  heart  is  in  the  venger's  hand ; 
Who  straight  him  rent  in  thousand  pieces  small.  . 

When  daylight  comes  Una  and  the  lion  rise  up,  and 
again  fare  forth.  The  two  women  follow  them  with 
bowlings  and  curses.  Returning  from  their  lost  labour^ 
4h»oI4  woman  meets  Archjmaj^^  ^'j^jl".  the-guisetSf3fie 
l^f./^n|«?;^4.  K  TPFfffi!;  ^"  wflfing  fir  f^na,  and  tftllg  him  hftp- 

he  forward  ean  advance 

His  fair  enchanted  steed,  and  eke  his  charmed  lance, 

and  soon  overtakes  the  lady.  He  explains  his  having 
left  her  on  the  plea  that  he  had  gone  to  seek  a  felon 
strong,  who,  Archimago  said,  '*  to  many  knights  did 
daily  work  disgrace." 

ords  her  seemgd  due  recgmpgnse 

ssetf^fia^:  oneToviBgTiour 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispense ; 
A  drachm  of  sweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  sour. 
She  has  forgot  how  many  a  woeful  stour 
For  him  she  late  endured ;  she  speaks  no  more 
Of  past :  true  is,  that  true  love  hath  no  power 
To  looken  back ;  his  eyes  be  fixed  before. 
J}iiCu\f  lif  I  wtHiidn  liMi  1  iiight,  foF  whom  sht  tuiledsftspr^^ 

Much  like,  as  when  the  beaten  mariner. 
That  long  hath  wandered  in  the  ocean  wide. 
Oft  soused  in  swelling  Tethys'  saltish  tear ; 
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And  long  time  huTmg  tauoed  hU  towDy  liide 

With  blustering  br^tb  of  beaTen,  that  odne  caa  bide^ 

And  GCor<;bmg  flamt^  of  fierce  Orion'a  hoaud  ^ 

SooQ  as  the  port  from  far  he  has  efipied, 

His  cheerful  wbistk*  merrily  doth  sounds 

And  Nereus  crowm  iFith  cups ;  his  niates  him  pledge 

around- 
Such  joy  made  Tina,  -when  her  knight  she  found  5 
And  eke  the  enchanter  joyous  seemed  no  less 
Than  the  glad  merchant,  that  does  view  from  gronod 
His  ship  far  come  from  ivat^ry  wilderness ; 
He  hurls  out  tows,  and  Neptune  oft  doth  bless. 
So  foith  tliey  paseed ;  and  all  the  way  they  spent 
Dlecoursing  of  her  dreadful  late  distress, 
In  wbich  he  asked  her,  what  the  lion  meant ; 
Who  told  her  all  that  fell  in  journey  as  she  went^ 

They  have  not  ridden  far  whon  they  see  another  knight 

approaching — 

Full  Btronglj  armed,  and  on  &  courser  free, 

That  through  his  fierceness  fbamed  all  with  sweat, 

And  the  sharp  iron  did  for  anger  eat, 

When  his  hot  rider  spurred  his  chaied  side  ; 

His  look  was  stem,  and  seemed  still  to  threat 

Cruel  reTenge,  which  he  in  heart  did  hide  : 

And  on  his  shield  ixins  Ida  ip  bloody  lines  was  dyed. 

When  he  eomes  up  he  attacks  Archimag:o,  whotn  he 
supposes  to  be  the  Redcross  Knight,  and,  having-  soon 
thrown  him  bleeding  to  the  ground,  proceeds  to  disi- 
pat<:h  him,  notwithstanding  Unas  entreaties  that  he 
would  spare  his  life — 

For  he  is  one  the  tmest  knig-ht  alive, 
Though  conquered  now  he  lie  on  lowly  land — 

when,  rending  away  his  helmet,  he  perceivesj  to  his 
iurprise,  *-^  tb^^Jjoiiry  head  of  Archunago  old."  Leaving 
the  enchanter  in  a  &wo6h,  he  comes  to  "the  virgin,  and 
plucks  her  from  her  palfrey.  It  is  iti  vain  thnt  tho  lion 
interposes;  the  noble  beast  is  pierc^ed  by  the  strong  ami 

*  That  is,  who  told  all  that  fell,  or  befel,  her  as  she 
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Ig^Sansloy  through  his  lordly  heart.  \^fiepuig..^d^ 
_™^gnting,  poor  Una  is  borne  away  ooJiis  ronrfiyrhythe 
victS^^liiir  Hite  aileciionately  following  her  at  ajjistanPCT 
"  CautO  IV.  (51  Stanzas;. — in  tnis  great  Canto,  leaving 
Una,  we  again  find  ourselves  in  company  of  the  Red- 
cross  Knight.     It  begins : — 

Young  knight  whatever,  that  dost  arms  profess, 
And  Uirough  l<mg  labours  huntest  after  fame, 
5  oi  fraud,  beware  of  fickleness, 

^         \   '  "  ■    ne; 

Lest  thou  of  her  believe  too  lightly  blame, 
And  rash  misweening  do  thy  heart  remove : 
For  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame. 
Than  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love ; 
That  doth  this  Redcross  Kmghfs  ensample  plainly* 
prove. 

He  h|is  been  brought  by  Duessa  within  sight  of  a  great 
and  magnificent  building : — 

The  house  of  mighty  prince  it  seemed  to  be ; 

And  towards  it  a  broad  highway  that  led. 

All  iMure  through  people's  feet  which  hither  trayelled. 

Multitudes  in  fact  were  constantly  travelling  thither  both 
by  day  and  by  night ;  but  only  a  few  ever  returned,  who 
had.  with  diffil3ll1y  mndr  thoir  nnnapn,  nnft7brm£nnc  wHh 

Like  loathsome  Lazars  by  the  hedges  lay. 

/f  Duessa  professes  to  be  weary,  and  exhorts  her  com- 
^'  'panion  to  quicken  his  stops,  the  day  also  being  near  its 
close. 

/^stately  palace  built  of  squared  brick, 

Wbo89  walls  wofo  hight  bwt  nothing  strong  norLthick» 
And  golden  foil  all  over  them  displayed, 
/That  purest  sky  with  brightness  mey  dismayed : 
I  High  lifted  up  were  many  lofW  towers. 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid, 
'  Full  of  fiur  windows  and  delightfhl  bowers ; 
And  on  the  top  a  dial  told  t^j^  tupg^y  yinnra. 
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It  was  a  goodly  heap  for  to  behold. 

And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workman's  wit ; 

{  Didon  so  weak  fnnndntion  gry  mtt 
or  (Ml  a  sandy  hill,  that  still  did  flit 
\  And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  fhll  high : 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  it ; 
And  all  the  hinder  parts,  that  few  oonld  tpyt 
Were  ruinoos  and  old,  but  painted  conning^y. 

Arrived  there,  they  passed  in  forth  rif;ht ; 
For  still  to  all  the  gates  stood  open  wide : 
Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight. 
Called  Malyenikwho  entrance  none  denied ; 
Thence  to  tke  ball,  which  was  (m  erery  side 
With  rich  array  and  costly  arras  dight : 
Infinite  sorts  of  people  did  abide 
There  waiting  long,  to  win  the  wished  sight 
Of  her  that  was  the  lady  of  that  palaoe  Im^t. 

By  them  they  pass,  all  gazing  on  them  roond. 
And  to  the  presence  mount;  whose  glorious  yiew 
Their  frail  amazed  senses  diid  confound. 
.In  living  prince's  court  none  eyer  knew 
iSuch  endless  riches,  and  so  sumptuous  shew ; 
iNe  Persia  self,  the  nurse  of  pompous  pride^ 
^Like  eyer  saw :  and  there  a  noble  crew 
Of  lords  and  ladies  stood  on  eyery  side, 
Which,  with  their  presence  &ir,  the  place  mnch  beauti- 
fied. 

High  above  all  a  cloth  of  state  was  spread. 
And  a  rich  throne,  as  bri^t  as  sunny  day ; 
On  which  there  sat,  most  brave  embellished 
With  royal  robes  and  gorgeous  array, 
\  A  maiden  queen,  that  shone,  as  Titan's  ray. 
In  glistering  gold  and  peerless  precious  stone ; 
Yet  her  bright  blazing  beauty  did  essay 
To  dim  the  brightness  of  her  glorious  throne, 
,  As  enyying  herself,  that  too  exceeding  shone : 

Exceeding  shone,  like  Phoebus'  fidrest  child. 
That  did  presume  his  Other's  fiery  wain, 
And  flammg  mouths  of  steeds  unwonted  wild. 
Through  highest  heayen  with  weaker  hand  to  rein : 
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Proud  of  such  glory  and  advancement  vain, 

While  flashing  beams  do  daze  his  feeble  eyen, 

He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain. 

And,  wrapped  with  whirling  wheels,  inflames  the  skyen 

With  fire  not  made  to  bum,  but  &urly  for  to  shine. 

\So  proud  she  shined  in  her  princely  state, 
jLooking  to  heaven ;  for  earth  she  did  disdam : 
/And  sitting  high ;  for  lowly  she  did  hate : 

'Lo,  underneath  her  scornful  feet  was  lain 
A  dreadful  dragon  with  an  hideous  train ; 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirror  bright, 
Wherein  her  fkce  she  often  viewed  fkin. 
And  in  her  self-loved  semblance  took  delight ; 
For  she  was  wondrous  fair,  as  any  living  wight 

Of  grisly  Pluto  she  the  daughter  was. 

And  sad  Proserpina,  the  queen  of  hell ; 

Yet  did  she  think  her  peerless  worth  to  pass 

That  parentage,  with  pride  so  did  she  swell ; 

And  tnundenng  Jove,  that  high  in  heaven  doth  dwell 

And  wield  the  world,  she  claimed  for  her  sire ; 

Or  if  that  any  else  did  Jove  excel ; 

For  to  the  highest  she  did  still  aspire  ; 

Or,  if  ought  higher  were  than  that,  did  it  desire* 

And  prgudJjudfera  men  did  her  call, 

That  made  herself  a  queen,  and  crowned  to  be ; 

Yet  rig;htful  kingdom  she  had  none  at  all, 

Ne  heritage  of  native  sovereignty ; 

But  did  usurp  with  wrong  and  tyranny 

Upon  the  sceptre  which  she  now  did  hold : 

Ne  ruled  her  realm  with  laws,  but  policy. 

And  strong  advisement  of  six  wizards  old, 

That  with  their  counsels  bad  her  kingdom  did  uphold. 

As  the  Elfin  Knight  and  Duessa  advance  to  the  pre- 
sence, '^  1  gf,!^*^^  h"«V^i  Jfj^P^tv  by  name."  makes  room 
for  them  to  pass  on,  ana  orings  tnem  to  the  lowest  step 
of  the  throne,  where  they  kneel  and  make  obeisance. 

With  lofty  eyes,  half  loth  to  look  so  low, 
She  thanked  them  in  her  disdainful  wise ; 
Ne  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  show 
Of  princess  worthy ;  scarce  them  bad  arise. 
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Her  lords  and  ladies  all  this  while  derise 
Themselves  to  setten  forth  to  strangers'  sight : 
Some  frounce  ^  their  curled  hair  in  courtly  ffoise ; 
Some  prank  their  mfib ;  and  others  trimly  aight 
Their  gay  attire :  each  other's  greater  pride  does  q[nte. 

ClGreat  attention  is  paid  on  all  hands  both  to  the  knight 
[land  Duessa,  especially  to  the  latter,  who  has  been  well 
1/ known  in  that  court  in  former  days.     Queen  Lueifera 

herself,  however,  does  not  deign  to  notice  the  strangers. 

And  now  comes  the  magnificent  description,  not  to  be 

abridged,  of  her  going  forth  in  state : — 

Sudden  iroriseth  from  her  stately  place 

The  royal  dame,  and  for  her  coach  doth  call : 

All  hurtlen  <  forth ;  and  she,  with  princely  pace, 

As  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple  pall 

Out  of  the  east  the  dawning  day  doth  call. 

So  forth  she  comes ;  her  bnghtness  broad  doth  blaze. 

The  heaps  of  people,  thronging  in  the  hall, 

Do  ride  each  other,  upon  her  to  gaze : 

Her  glorious  glitter  and  light  doSi  all  men's  eyes  amaze. 

So  forth  she  comes,  and  to  her  coach  does  climb. 

Adorned  all  with  gold  and  girlands  gay, 

That  seemed  as  ftesh  as  Flora  in  her  prime, 

And  strove  to  match,  in  royal  rich  array, 

Great  Juno's  golden  chair ;  the  which,  they  say. 

The  gods  stand  gazing  on,  when  she  does  ride 

To  Jove's  high  house  through  heaven's  brass-paved  way. 

Drawn  of  fair  peacocks,  that  excel  in  pride, 

And  full  of  Argus*  eyes  their  tails  dispreaden  wide. 

But  this  was  drawn  of  six  imequal  beasts. 
On  which  her  six  sage  councillors  did  ride. 
Taught  to  obey  their  bestial  behests, 
With  like  conditions  to  their  kinds  applied ; 
iOf  which  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did  guide, 
!  Was  ^IfljM^sh  Idleness,  Jhe  nurse  of  sin j       ; 
lUpon  aslothfiirass  he  chose  to  ride, 
•Arrayed  in  habit  black,  and  amice  iMn ; 
L^jfijQ jm  holy^ffnl^  the  service  to  begin. 

d  Plaj^  «  Rush. 
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And  in  his  band  bis  portess'  still  be  bare, 

Tbat  mucb  was  worn,  but  therein  little  read ; 

For  <^  devotion  be  had  little  care. 

Still  drowned  in  sleep,  and  most  of  his  days  dead : 

Scarce  could  be  once  uphold  his  heavy  head. 

To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day. 

May  seem  the  wain  was  ver^  evil  led. 

When  such  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way. 

That  knew  not  whether  right  he  went  or  else  astray. 

From  worldly  cares  himself  he  did  esloin,* 
And  greatly  shunned  manly  exercise ; 
From  every  work  he  challenged  essoin,^ 
For  contemplaUon  sake :  yet  otherwise 
His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotise ;  * 
.    By  which  be  grew  to  grievous  malady : 
For  in  his  lusdess  limbs,  through  evil  guise, 
A  shaking  fever  reigned  continually : 
Such  one  was  Idleness,  first  of  this  company. 
And  by  his  side  rode  loathsome  Gluttony^ 
Dggmed  creature,  on  a  filthy  swine ;    , 
His  belly  was  upblown  with  luxury. 
And  eke  with  fiitness  swollen  were  his  eyne ; 
And  like  a  crane  his  neck  was  long  and  fine. 
With  which  he  swallowed  up  excessive  feast. 
For  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine : 
And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast. 
He  spewed  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  detest. 

In  green  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad ; 

For  other  clothes  be  could  not  wear  for  heat : 

And  on  bis  head  an  ivy  girland  had. 

From  under  which  fast  trickled  down  the  sweat : 

Still  as  he  rode,  be  somewhat  still  did  eat, 

And  in  his  hand  did  bear  a  boozing  can. 

Of  which  he  supped  so  oft,  that  on  his  seat 

His  drunken  corse  he  scarce  upholden  can : 

In  shape  and  life  more  like  a  monster  than  a  man. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing. 

And  eke  unable  once  to  star  or  go ; 

Not  meet  to  be  of  counsel  to  a  king, 

Whose  mind  in  meat  and  drink  was  drowned  so, 


Breviary.         «  Withdraw.        *»  Excuse.        *  Riot. 
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That  from  his  friend  he  seldom  knew  his  foe : 

Fall  of  diseases  was  his  carcass  blue. 

And  a  dry  dropsy  through  his  flesh  did  flow, 

Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew : 

Such  one  was  Gluttony,  the  second  of  that  crew. 

An<!t  next  to  him  rode  lustfuLi^chery 

Upon  a  beardfid.£S2»t,  wliose  rugged  hair, 

And  whallyi  eyes  (the  sign  of  jealou^), 
1  Was  like  the  person's  self  whom  he  did  bear : 
/Who  rough,  and  black,  and  filthy,  did  appear ; 

Unseemly  man  to  please  fair  lady's  eye : 

Tet  he  of  ladies  oft  was  loved  d^. 

When  fiurer  iaces  were  bid  standen  bye  : 

O  who  does  know  the  bent  of  women's  fimtasy ! 

In  a  green  gown  he  clothed  was  full  fair, 
Which  underneath  did  hide  his  filthiness ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  heart  he  bare. 
Full  of  vain  follies  and  new-fan^leness : 
For  he  was  false,  and  fraught  with  fickleness ; 
And  learned  had  to  love  with  secret  looks ; 
And  well  could  dance ;  and  siog  with  rue^lness ; 
And  fortunes  tell ;  and  read  in  loving  books  : 
And  thousand  other  ways  to  bait  his  fleshly  hooks. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 

And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love ; 

Ne  would  his  looser  life  be  tied  to  law. 

But  joyed  weak  women's  hearts  to  tempt,  and  prove 

If  from  their  loyal  loves  he  might  them  move : 

Which  lewdness  filled  him  with  reproachful  pain 

Of  that  foul  evil,  which  all  men  reprove. 

That  rots  the  marrow,  and  consumes  the  brain ; 

Such  one  was  Lechery,  the  third  of  all  this  tr^n. 

And  greedy  Avarice  by  him  did  ride. 
Upon  a  camel  loaden  all  with  gold : 
Two  iron  coffers  hung  on  either  side. 
With  precious  metal  rail  as  they  might  hold ; 
And  in  his  lap  a  heap  of  coin  he  told ; 
For  of  his  wicked  pelf  his  god  he  made. 
And  unto  hell  himself  for  money  sold ; 

J  Whale-like,  [i] 
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Accarsed  nsury  was  all  his  trade ; 

And  right  and  wrong  alike  in  equal  balance  weighed. 

His  life  was  nigh  unto  death's  door  yplaced ; 
And  threadbare  coat,  and  cobbled  shoes,  he  ware ; 
Ne  scarce  good  morsel  all  his  life  did  taste ; 
But  both  from  back  and  belly  still  did  spare. 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  riches  to  compare ; 
Yet  child  ne  kinsman  living  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to ;  but  thorough  daily  care 
To  get  and  nightly  fear  to  lose  his  own, 
He  led  a  wretched  life,  unto  himself  unknown. 

Most  wretched  wight,  whom  nothing  might  suffice ; 
Whose  greedy  lust  did  lack  in  greatest  store ; 
Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  covetise ; 
Whose  wealth  was  want;  whose  plenty  made  him 

poor; 
Who  had  enough,  yet  wished  ever  more ; 
A  vile  disease :  and  eke  in  foot  and  hand 
A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  full  sore ; 
That  well  he  could  not  touch,  nor  go,  nor  stand : 
Such  one  was  Avarice,  the  fourth  of  this  Mr  band. 

And  next  to  him  malicious  Enaiy  rode 

Upon  a  ravenous  wolf,  and  still  did  chaw 

Between  his  cankered  teeth  a  venomous  toad, 

That  all  the  poison  ran  about  his  jaw ; 

But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  own  maw 

At  neighbour's  wealth,  that  made  him  ever  sad ; 

For  death  it  was,  when  any  good  he  saw ; 

And  wept,  that  cause  of  weeping  none  he  had ; 

But,  when  he  heard  of  harm,  he  wexed  wonderous  glad. 

All  in  a  kirtle  of  discoloured  say 

He  clothed  was,  ypainted  full  of  eyes ; 

And  in  his  bosom  secretly  there  lay 

An  hateful  snake,  the  which  his  tail  upties 

In  many  folds,  and  mortal  sting  implies : 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  to  see 

Those  heaps  of  gold  with  griple^  Covetise ; 

And  grudged  at  the  great  felicity 

Of  proud  Lucifera,  and  his  own  company. 

^  Tenadous. 
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He  hated  all  good  works  and  virtaons  deeds, 
And  him  no  less  that  any  like  did  use ; 
And,  who  with  gracious  bread  the  hungry  feeds, 
His  alms  for  want  of  faith  he  doth  accuse : 
So  every  good  to  bad  he  doth  abuse : 
And  eke  &e  verse  of  &mous  poets'  wit 
He  does  backbite,  and  spiteful  poison  spews 
From  leprous  mouth  on  all  that  ever  writ : 
Such  one  vile  ^vy  was,  that  fifth  in  row  did  sit 

And  him  beside  rides  ^erce  revenging  Wrath, 
Upon  a  lion,  loth  for  to  be  led ; 
And  in  his  hand  a  Jmmini^  brand  he  hath. 
The  which  he  brandiseth  about  his  head : 
His  eyes  did  huri  forth  sparkles  fiery  red. 
And  stared  stem  on  all  that  him  beheld ; 
JAs  ashes  pale  of  hue,  and  seeming  dead ; 
And  on  his  dagger  still  his  hand  he  held. 
Trembling'  through  hasty  rage,  when  choler  in  him 
swelled. 

His  ruffian  raiment  all  was  stained  with  blood. 

Which  he  had  spilled,  and  all  to  rags  yrent ; 

Through  unadvised  rashness  wexen  wood;^ 

For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  government. 

Nor  cared  for  blood  in  his  avengement : 

But,  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpast, 

His  cruel  iacts  he  often  would  repent ; 

Yet,  wilful  man,  he  never  would  forecast 

How  many  mischiefs  should  ensue  his  heedless  haste. 

Full  many  mischiefs  follow  cruel  Wrath ; 
Abhorred  Bloodshed,  and  tumultuous  Strife, 
Unmanly  Murder,  and  unthrifty  Scath, 
Bitter  Despite,  with  Rancour's  rusty  knife ; 
And  fretting  Grief,  the  enemy  of  life : 
All  these,  and  many  evils  moe  ™  haunt  Ire, 
The  swelling  Spleen,  and  Frenzy  ra^ng  rife. 
The  shaking  Palsy,  and  Saint  Francis'  fire : 
Such  one  was  Wrath,  the  last  of  this  ungodly  Ure. 

^1)^^  ft%f  aiy  upon  the  waggon  beam 
Bode  Satan  with  a  smafUng  w^ip  in  hand, 

1  Mad.  "  More. 
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With  which  he  forward  lashed  the  lazy  team. 
So  oft  as  Sloth  still  in  the  mire  did  stand. 
Huge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band, 
Shouting  for  joy ;  and  still  before  their  way 
A  foggy  mist  had  covered  all  the  land ; 
And,  underneath  their  feet,  all  scattered  laj 
Dead  skulls  and  bones  of  men,  whose  life  had  gone 
astray. 

In  this  manner  they  all  ride  forth , 

To  take  the  solace  of  the  open  air. 

And  in  fresh  flowering  fields  themselves  to  sport ; 

Duessa  taking  her  place  next  to  the  chair  of  Lucifera  as 
one  of  the  train  \  out  the  knight  keeps  at  a  distance. 
Then, 

having  solaced  themselves  a  space. 

With  pleasance  of  the  breathing  fields  yfed. 
They  back  returned  to  the  princely  place. 

Here  they  find  a  new  errant  knight  arrived,  upon  whose 
heathenish  shield  is  writ  **  with  letters  red  the  name 
The  sight  of  his  brother  Sansfoy^s  shield  in  the 
of  the  "  Fairy  champion's  page  "  instantly 
kindles  his  fury ;  and  he  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  are 
only  prevented  from  fighting  immediately  by  the  Qaeen's 
command  that  they  should  defer  the  settlement  of  their 
quarrel  till  the  morrow : — 

That  night  they  pass  in  joy  and  jollity,  . 
Feasting  and  courting  both  in  bower  and  hall ; 
For  steward  was  excessive  Gluttony, 
That  of  his  plenty  poured  forth  to  all : 
Which  done,  the  chamberlain  Sloth  did  to  rest  them 
call. 

Afterwards,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all  are 
asleep,  Duessa  makes  her  way  to  the  raynim's  lodging 
or  apartment ;  and  the  Canto  concludes  with  a  conver- 
sation between  them  on  the  chances  and  hopes  of  the 
morrow's  fight.  She  ofiers  to  accept  his  love  in  lieu  of 
that  of  his  dead  brother ;  and  he  expresses  dl  confidence 
of  victory,  and  assures  her  of  revenge. 
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Canto  V.  (63  stanzas).— The  first  part  of  this  Canto 
is  occupied  with  the  combat  between  the  Redcross 
Knight  and  Sansjoy.  Tt  takes  place  in  the  presence  of 
QueennLucifera,  and  with  all  forms  and  observances 
appointed  for  such  mortal  arbitrements.  The  result  is 
that,  when,  after  a  world  of  striking  and  hackinfl%  the 
Pagan  is  about  to  receive  his  death-blow  from  the  Chris- 
tian knight,  he  is  s^vj^  frn*"  '^ittnirtiop  *y  hfii"g^»^*^- 

^^^""1i  afi^**  ^^'^  f^*^*^  fa«hmii  in  which  t^*^  >i^mAa   nf  fKfl^ 

'"T^  i^r«fiiftnfl     The  queen  returns  to 
the  palace'  with  the  victor  by  her  side — 

Whom  all  the  people  follow  with  great  glee. 
Shouting  and  clapping  all  their  lumds  on  height. 
That  all  the  air  it  fills,  and  flies  to  heaven  bright 
When  he  has  been  laid  in  bed,  with  many  skilful 
leeches  about  him  to  tend  upon  his  still  bleeding  wounds, 
Duessa,  like  **  a  cruel  crafty  crocodile,"  weeps  over  him 
until  even-tide ;  and  then  goes  forth  and  hies  her  to  the 
place  where  the  heathen   knight  still  lies  in  a  swoon 
and  covered  with  the  enchanted  cloud.     Not,  howev^, 
lingering  there  to  wail,  she  '^  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
heaven  makes  speedy  way," — 

Where  grisly  Night,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 
That  PhcBbus*  cheerful  face  durst  never  view, 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad, 
She  finds  forth  coming  from  her  darksome  mew ;  ^ 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hue. 
Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood, 
Already  harnessed  for  journey  new, 
And  cc«d-black  steeds  ybom  of  hellish  brood. 
That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ,  as  they  were  wood. 
Amazed  and  half-frightened  at  the  blaze  of  the  gold 
and  jewels  with  which  the  witch  is  decked,  the  eoddess 
is  about  to  retire  into  her  cave,  when  Duessa  addresses 
her — 
**  O  thou,  most  ancient  grandmother  of  all. 

More  old  than  Jove,  whom  thou  at  first  didst  breed. 


"  Place  where  she  immured  herself. 
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Or  that  great  house  of  gods  celestial ; 
Which  wast  begot  in  Demogorgon's  hall, 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade ;" 

and  requires  her  to  come  with  all  speed  to  the  aid  of  her 
nephew  (that  is,  her  grandson)  Sansjoy,  now  sleeping  ill 
the  shade  of  death.  The  Queen  of  Darkness  hesitates 
at  first,  but  on  the  witch  telling  her  that  she  is  Duessa, 
daughjaer  of  Deceit-and-Shame^  she  recognises  her  own 
descendant,  and,  welcoming  with  a  kiss  a  member  of  her 
family  whom  she  had  often  longed  to  see,  intimates  her 
readiness  to  go  with  her. 

Then  to  her  iron  waggon  she  betakes, 

And  with  her  bears  me  foul  well-favoured  witch : 

Through  mirksome  air  her  ready  way  she  makes. 

Her  twyfold  team  (of  which  two  black  as  pitch, 

And  two  were  brown,  yet  each  to  each  unlich  ") 

Did  softly  swim  away,  ne  ever  stamp, 

Unless  she  chanc'd  their  stubborn  mouths  to  twitch ; 

Then,  foaming  tar,  their  bridles  they  would  champ. 

And  trampling  the  fine  element  would  fiercely  ramp. 

Coming  to  the  place  where  the  Paynim  lav,  they  lift  him 
up  softly  and  place  him  in  the  chariot  of  the  goddess : — 

And,  all  the  while  she  stood  upon  the  ground, 
The  wakeful  dogs  did  never  cease  to  bay ; 
As  giving  warning  of  the  unwonted  sound, 
WiSi  which  her  iron  wheels  did  them  afifray, 
And  her  dark  grisly  look  them  much  dismay. 
The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owl, 
With  dreary  shrieks  did  also  her  bewray ; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howl 
At  her  abhorred  fieice,  so  filthy  and  so  foul. 

Turning  back,  and  shooting  through  the  air  in  silence, 
they  soon  reach  the  **  yawning  gulf  of  deep  Avemus* 
hole" — the  smoky  and  sulphureous  descent  to  hell, 
patent  for  egress  as  well  as  ingress  only  to  furies  and 
damned  sprites. 

o  Unlike. 
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By  that  same  way  the  direful  dames  do  driye 
Tiieir  mournful  chariot,  filled  with  rusty  blood, 
Aud  down  to  Pluto's  house  are  come  belive :  p 
Which  passing  through,  on  every  side  them  stood 
The  trembling  ghosts  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide  * 

With  stony  eyes ;  and  all  the  hellish  brood 
Of  fiends  infernal  flocked  on  every  side. 
To  gaze  on  earthly  wight  that  with  the  Night  durst  ride. 

They  pass  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron, 
Where  many  souls  sit  wailing  woefully ; 
And  come  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegethon, 
Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry, 
And  with  sharp  shrilling  shrieks  do  bootless  cry. 
Cursing  high  Jove,  the  which  them  thither  sent. 
The  house  of  endless  Pain  is  built  thereby, 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  of  punishment 
The  cursed  creatures  do  eternally  torment 

Before  the  threshold  dreadful  Cerberus 

His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along, 

Curled  with  thousand  adders  venomous ; 

And  lilled  i  forth  his  bloody  flaming  tongue : 

At  them  he  gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong. 

And  felly  gnarre,'  until  day's  enera^ 

Did  him  appease ;  then  down  his  tail  he  hung, 

And  suffered  them  to  passen  quietly : 

For  she  in  hell  and  heaven  had  power  equally. 

There  was  Ixion  turned  on  a  wheel, 
For  daring  tempt  the  queen  of  heaven  to  sin ; 
And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reel, 
Against  an  hill,  ne  might  from  labour  lin ;  * 
There  thirsty  Tantalus  hung  by  the  chin ; 
And  Tityus  fed  a  vulture  on  his  maw ; 
Typhceus'  joints  were  stretched  on  a  ^n ; 
Theseus  condemned  to  endless  sloth  by  law ; 
And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leak  *  vessels  draw. 

They,  all  beholding  worldly  wights  in  place, 
Leave  off  their  work,  unmindful  of  their  smart. 


V  In  due  time.  i  Lolled.  '  Snarl. 

*  Cease.  »  Leaky. 
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To  gaze  on  them ;  who  forth  bj  them  do  pace, 
Till  they  be  come  mito  the  furfiiest  part ; 
Where  was  a  cave  ywronght  by  wondrous  art, 
Deep,  dark,  uneasy,  doleful,  comfortless, 
In  which  sad  ^sculapius  far  apart 
Imprisoned  was  in  chains  remediless ; 
For  that  Hippolytos'  rent  corse  he  did  redress. 

Hippoljrtus  a  jolly  huntsman  was, 

Tluit  wont  in  chariot  chase  the  foaming  boar  : 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass : 

But  ladies'  love,  as  loss  of  time,  forbore : 

His  wanton  stepdame  loved  him  the  more ; 

But,  when  she  saw  her  offered  sweets  refused. 

Her  love  she  tum'd  to  hate,  and  him  before 

His  father  fierce  of  treason  fidse  accus'd, 

And  with  her  jealous  terms  his  open  ears  abused ; 

Who,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  sire  besought 

Some  cursed  vengeance  on  his  son  to  cast : 

From  surging  gulf  two  monsters  straight  were  brought : 

With  dread  whereof  his  chasing  steeds  aghast 

Both  chariot  swift  and  huntsman  overcast 

His  goodly  corpse,  on  ragged  cliffs  yrent. 

Was  quite  dismembered,  and  his  members  chaste 

Scattered  on  every  mountain  as  he  went, 

That  of  Hippolytus  was  left  no  moniment 

His  cruel  stepdame,  seeing  what  was  done. 
Her  wicked  days  with  wretched  knife  did  end. 
In  death  avowing  the  innocence  of  her  son. 
Which  hearing,  his  rash  sire  began  to  rend 
His  hidr,  and  hasty  tongue  that  did  offend : 
Tho,  ^tillering  up  the  relics  of  his  smart. 
By  Dian*s  means  who  was  Hippolyt's  friend, 
Tnem  brought  to  iBsculape,  that  by  his  art 
Did  heal  them  all  again,  and  joined  every  part 

Such  wondrous  science  in  man's  wit  to  reign 
When  Jove  advised,  that  could  the  dead  revive, 
And  fates  expired  could  renew  again. 
Of  endless  life  he  might  him  not  deprive ; 
But  unto  hell  did  thrust  him  down  alive. 
With  flashing  thunderbolt  y  wounded  sore  : 
Where,  long  remaining,  he  did  always  strive 
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Himself  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore. 
And  slake  the  heavenly  fire  that  raged  evermore. 

Here  Night  alighting  carries  the  woimded  Sansioy  to\ 
.dSsculapius,  who,  not  without  some  little  difficulty,  is  \ 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  case.    Leaving  Ayeu- 
gjp'a  anry  in  the  great  leech's  care,  the  goddess  and 
Duessa  return  to  es^rth,  the  former  to  perform  her  wonted 
nightly  course,  the  latter  to  rejoin  the  Redcross  Knight 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  she  had  left  in  the  Palace 
of  Pride.     But  when  she  arrives  there  she  finds  the* 
Fairy  Knight  gone,     ^jg  ^**''y  '^"^wf  ^^^  difffgTirrni  \ 

^Jvjng  in  a  deep  dungeon  ot^  ♦>](*  hiiijlfjing  h\ig9  rnirVpm    \ 
M^*^  caitiVB  wremhgtPthralls,  that  wailed^night  and  day  "  ' 
-^^=:*nrfT5efal  Bitfht  iU^cn^ild  hfl  ft^gn  Yf\^^  AyT'*— and  ht^A 

,.4eaiuud  enough  troin  them  to  convince  him  that  the 
sooner  he  and  his  master  could  withdraw  themselves  the 
better:— 

There  was  that  great  proud  king  of  Babylon, 

That  would  compel  all  nations  to  adore, 

And  him  as  only  God  to  call  upon ; 

Till,  through  celestial  doom  thrown  out  of  door, 

Into  an  ox  he  was  transformed  of  yore. 

There  also  was  king  Crcesus,  that  enhanced 

His  heart  too  high  through  his  great  riches'  store ; 

And  proud  Antiochus,  the  which  advanced 

His  cursed  hand  gainst  God,  and  on  his  altars  danced. 

And,  them  long  time  before,  great  Nimrod  was, 

That  first  the  worldwith  sword  and  fire  warrayed,** 

And  after  him  old  Ninus  tar  did  pass 

In  princely  pomp,  of  all  the  world  obeyed. 

There  also  was  that  mighty  monarch  ^  laid 

Low  under  all,  yet  above  all  in  pride, 

That  name  of  native  sire  did  foul  upbraid, 

And  would  as  Ammon's  son  be  magnified ; 

Till,  scorned  of  God  and  man,  a  shsumeful  death  he  died. 

All  these  together  in  one  heap  were  thrown, 
like  carcasses  of  beasts  hi  butcher's  stall. 


■  Harassed  with  war.  '  Alexander  the  Great 
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And  in  another  comer  wide  were  strown 

The  antiqae  ruins  of  the  Romans'  Ml : 

Great  Romulus,  the  grandsire  of  them  all ; 

Proud  Tarquin ;  and  too  lordly  Lentulns ; 

Stout  Scipio ;  and  stubborn  Hannibal ; 

Ambitious  Sylla ;  and  stern  Marius : 

High  Cssar;  great  Pompey ;  and  fierce  Antonius. 

Many  women  w^ere  also  there — "  proud  women,  rain, 
forgetful  of  their  yoke" — the  bold  Semiramis,  fair 
Sthenobsea, — 

EUgh-minded  Cleopatra,  that  with  stroke 
Of  aspes  sling  herself  did  stoutly  kill ; 

with  thousands  more.  And  most  of  all  those,  it  is  added, 
who 

in  that  dungeon  lay, 

Fell  from  high  princes*  courts  or  ladies'  bowers. 

It  is  with  considerable  difficulty  that,  after  having  made 
their  escape  before  dawn  through  a  privy  postern,  the 
knight  and  the  dwarf  can  find  footing  for  their  horses 
among  the  corses  of  murdered  men  that  lie  strewed  and 
heaped  on  all  sides  around  the  castle. 

Canto  VI.  (48  stanzas). — ^The  Redcross  Knight  is 

represented  as  sad  that  he  had  been  forced  to  leave  the 

fair  Duessa  behind  ;  but  he  is  yet  more  sad  to  think  of 

the  **  unkind  treason  "  wherewith,  as  he  imagines,  his 

dear  Una  had  stained  her  truth.    Yet  that  peerless  virgin 

had  in  fact  wandered  after  him  "  from  one  to  other  Ind," 

till  she  had,  as  already  related,  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

I  Sanslo^.     By  that  fierce  paynim  she  has  been  carried 

I  away  into  a  forest  wild,  where  he  first  courts  her  with 

I  fawning  words  and  other  gentle  ways ; 

But  words,  and  looks,  and  sighs  she  did  abhor. 
As  rock  of  diamond  stedfast  evermore. 

When  he  resorts  to  measures  of  another  kind,  the  miser- 
able maid  can  only  importune  the  skies  with  her  loud 
plaints  and  thrilling  shneks ; 

The  molten  stars  do  drop  like  weeping  eyes; 
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but  it  is  from  the  earth  that  help  and  rescue  are  sent  to 
her: — 

Eternal  Providence,  exceeding  thought, 
Where  none  appears  can  make  herself  a  way ! 
A  wondrous  way  it  for  this  lady  wrought, 
From  lions'  claws  to  pluck  the  griped  prey. 
Her  shrill  outcries  and  shrieks  so  loud  did  bray, 
That  all  the  woods  and  forests  did  resound : 
QQiLoffeunaLaod  satyrs  %  «»^^ 
am  tne  wood  ^^f^  dancing  in  a  round, 
iThile  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  shady  arbour  sound. 

Drawn  MLhaste  from  their  rural  merriment  by  Una's 
voice  of  disffessf- their  "  xude*  .  "^^sshapen,  monstrous 
rabbjement "  afirights  the  Saracen,  and,  mounting  his 
ready  steed,  he  rides  off,  and  leaves  the  lady  for  them  to 
seize.  Astonished  and  softened,  "the  salvage  nation" 
lay  aside  the  horror  of  their  frowning  foreheads,  and, 
gently  grinning,  try  to  comfort  her ; — 

They  in  compassion  of  her  tender  youth. 

And  wonder  of  her  beauty  sovereign, 

Are  won  with  pity  and  unwonted  ruth ; 

And,  all  prostrate  upon  the  lowly  plain. 

Do  kiss  her  feet,  and  fawn  on  her  with  countenance  fain. 

Seeing  this,  she  yields  to  the  extremity,  and,  rising  from 
tile  ground  with  a  fearless  air  and  heart,  she  walks  on 
whither  they  guide  or  invite  her : — 

They,  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime,' 
Thence  led  her  forth,  about  her  dancing  round, 
Shouting,  and  singing  all  a  shepherd's  rhyme ; 
And,  with  green  branches  strewing  all  the  ground. 
Do  worship  her  as  queen  with  olive  girland  crowned. 

And  all  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound. 
That  all  the  woods  with  double  echo  ring ; 
And  with  their  horned  feet  do  wear  the  ^ound, 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  sprmg. 
So  towards  old  Sylvanus  they  her  bring ; 
Who,  with  the  noise  a^^Sked  cometh  out 
To  weet  the  cause,  his  weak  steps  governing  ^ole 
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And  aged  limbs  on  cypress  stadle  "^  stout ; 
And  with  an  ivy  twine  his  waist  is  girt  about. 

Far  ofP  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad, 
Or  Bacchus'  merry  finiit  they  did  invent,* 
Or  Cybel's  frantic  rites  have  made  them  mad : 
They,  drawing  nigh,  unto  their  god  present 
That  flower  of  faith  and  beauty  excellent : 
The  god  himself  viewing  that  mirror  rare, 
Stood  long  amazed,  and  burnt  in  his  intent : 
His  own  mir  Dryop  now  he  thinks  not  fair, 
And  Pholoe  foul,  when  her  to  this  he  doth  compare. 

The  wood-bom  people  fall  before  her  flat, 

And  worship  her  as  goddess  of  the  wood ; 

And  old  Sylvanus*  self  bethinks  not  what 

To  think  of  wight  so  &ir ;  but  gazing  stood. 

In  doubt  to  deem  her  born  of  earthly  brood : 

Sometimes  dame  Venus*  self  he  seems  to  see ; 

But  Venus  never  had  so  sober  mood :    . 

Sometimes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  be ; 

But  misseth  bow  and  shafts,  and  buskins  to  her  knee. 

"By  view  of  her  he  ginneth  to  revive 

ms  ancient  love,  and  dearest  Cyparisse ; 

And  calls  to  mind  his  portraiture  alive. 

How  fair  he  was,  and  yet  not  fair  to  this ; 

And  how  he  slew  with  glancing  dart  amiss 

A  gentle  hind,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 

Did  love  as  life,  above  all  worldly  bliss : 

For  grief  whereof  the  lad  n'ould  after  joy ; 

But  pined  away  in  anguish  and  self-willed  annoy. 

'   The  woody  nymphs,  fair  Hamadryades, 
Her  to  behold  do  thither  run  apace; 
And  all  the  troop  of  light-foot  Naiades 
Flock  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face : 
But,  when  they  viewed  have  her  heavenly  grace. 
They  envy  her  in  their  malicious  mind, 
And  fly  away  for  fear  of  foul  disgrace : 
But  all  the  &ityrs  scorn  theur  woody  kind, 
Andhenceforth  nothing  fair,  but  her,  on  earth  they  find. 


"*  Support. 
Whether  they  had  discovered  some  grapes« 
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Among  tbiakuul  people  of  the  forest 4^  mMMoa. fc 
s^^ig  liimr>  hopiTif  t"  tpp^^  ^^^"1  thp  »«•"**»,  arr*<  ♦^ 

Tyj[!!!ILih^"M  ' h  ^^'^" '    "i»rg|  from  thrir  idolatry 

herself ; — ■ 

But  when  their  bootless  zeal  she  did  restnun  1 


ror  I 
to  I 


From  ner  own  worship,  they  her  ass  would  worship  fidn. 


,/ 


J 
«A^.  Inn*  fiiftiirt  o»...;^^  \rx  ^k^  ^^'^npflf  "  fl  noblc,  warlike  ) 
lcn^gl^t--glain^  faithful,  true^  and  enemy 
,  vihn 


ever  loved  to  fight  for  ladies'  riffht, 

But  in  vain-glorious  frays  he  little  did  delight 

"Ho  IB  thifcgQBof  fjir  ThpmL^ 
and  wife  of  Theriirii)  VjLd- 7"ljJ>  ""'^ 
bom  and  broug^ht  up  in  ^^'j  forP*^r  "^ 
'^YiHftr  \he  care  of  his  savaya  father, 


-in  life  and  manners  wild. 


Amongst  wild  beasts  and  woods,  from  laws  of  men  exiled* 

For  all  he  taught  the  tender  imp,  was  but 

To  banish  cowardice  and  bastard  fear : 

His  trembling  hand  he  would  him  force  to  put 

Upon  the  lion  and  the  rugged  bear ; 

And  from  the  she-bear's  teats  her  whelps  to  tear ; 

And  eke  wild  roaring  bulls  he  would  him  make 

To  tame,  and  ride  t£eir  backs  not  made  to  bear ; 

And  the  roebucks  in  flight  to  overtake : 

That  every  beast  for  fear  of  him  did  fly  and  quake. 

Thereby  so  fearless  and  so  fell  he  ^w. 

That  his  own  sire  and  master  of  his  guise 

Did  often  tremble  at  his  horrid  view ; 

And  oft,  for  dread  of  hurt,  would  him  advise 

The  angry  beasts  not  rashly  to  despise. 

Nor  too  much  to  provoke ;  for  he  would  learn 

The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly  wise, 

(A;lesson  hard,)  and  make  the  libbard  stem 

Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did  eam.y 

And,  for  to  make  his  power  approved  more, 
Wild  beasts  in  iron  yokes  he  would  compel ; 


y  Yearn. 
voi«.  I.  r-    "  T 
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The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tasked  boar, 
The  pardale  swift,  and  the  tiger  cruel. 
The.  antelope  and  wolf^  both  fierce  and  fell ; 
And  them  constrain  in  equal  team  to  draw. 
Such  joy  he  had  their  stubborn  hearts  to  quell. 
And  sturdy  courage  tame  with  dreadftd  awe. 
That  his  behest  they  &ared,  as  a  tyran's  law." 

Having  remained  in  the  forest  till  there  walked  there 
no  beast  of  name  whom  he  bad  not  taught  to  fear  his 
force,  he  had  then 

— —  fhr  abroad  for  strange  adventures  sought. 
In  which  his  might  was  never  overthrown. 
But  through  all  Fairy   Land  his  fhmous  worth  was 
blown. 

It  had  always,  however,  been  his  custom,  after  long 
labours  and  adventures,  to  return  to  his  native  woods  to 
see  his  old  father  and  other  relations ;  and  coming  thither 
with  that  intent  he  unexpectedly  finds  the  Surest  Una, 

Teaching  the  Satyrs,  which  her  sate  around, 
^       True  sacred  love,  which   firom   her  sweet  Hps  did 
redound. 

He  becomes  her  scholar,  and  they  grow  very  intimate ; 
but  Una,  **  all  vowed  unto  the  Redcross  Knight,"  cannot 
take  delight  in  this  new  acquaintance ;  all  her  thoughts 
are  occupied  in  thinking  how  she  may  make  her  escape ; 
and  at  last  she  reveals  her  wish  to  Satyrane,  who,  glaa  of 
an  occasion  of  gaining  her  favour,  readily  agrees  to  aid 
her.  He  soon  nnds  an  opportunity  of  carrying  her  off; 
and,  having  got  out  of  the  wood,  they  are  travelling  along 
in  the  open  country,  when  they  see  at  a  distance  "  a 
weary  wight  forwandering  by  the  way,"  up  to  whom 
they  ride,  in  the  chance  of  learning  some  tidings  of  the 
Redcross  Knight.  He  seems,  however,  anxious  to  avoid 
them: — " 

A  silly  man»  in  simple  weeds  forewom, 
And  soiled  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way ; 
His  sandals  were  with  toilsome  travel  torn, 
And  &oe  all  tanned  with  scorching  sunny  ray 
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As  he  had  trayelled  mtny  a  summer's  day 

Through  boiHng  sands  of  Araby  and  Ind ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  Jacob's  staff,'  to  stay 

His  weary  limbs  upon ;  and  eke  behind 

His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did  bind. 

They  overtake  him  at  last,  and,  on  inquiring  if  he  knows 
anything  of  the  Redcross  Knight,  they  are  told  by  the 
man,  to  poor  Una's  unutterable  agony,  that  his  own  eyes 
have  seen  that  knight  lying  dead.  He  had  been  pre- 
sent when  he  was  slain  in  fight  by  a  paynim,  who  is  now 
washing  his  woimds  in  a  fotnytain  not  far  off.  On  hastily 
proceeding  to  the  place  Satyrane  espief  Sansloy  resting 
mimself  **in  secret  shadow  by  a  fountain  side."  They 
rush  against  eadi  other  with  passionate  words  and  clash- 
ing blades ;  and  the  canto  finishes  while  they  are  still 
continuing  their  long,  often^enewed  fight,  in  the  midst 
of  whkh  Una  has  ^*  fled  far  away,  of  that  proud  paynim 

sore  afraid,"  ---" -*  ' '^  *—'- '—  *^- 

was  indeed  ' 
a»the  reader,. 

Canto  VII.  (52  stanzas). — M^''"^^'^  tbp  Endrn^ 
Knight  has  been,  overtaken  by  Duessa,  who,  resolved  not 


to"l6^ti  "  lier  liupud  pl'ti)','    iiaci,  as  soon  as  she  found  he 
was  gone,  left  the  Palace  of  Pride  in  quest  of  him. 

Ere  long  she  found,  where  as  he  weary  siite 
To  rest  himself,  foreby  a  fountain  side, 
Disarmed  all  of  iron-coated  plate ; 
And  by  his  side  his  steed  the  grassy  forage  ate. 

He  feeds  upon  the  cooling  shade,  and  bays 

His  sweaty  forehead  in.  me  breathing  wind^ 

Which  through  the  trembling  leaves  fall  gently  plays, 

Wherein  the  cheerful  birds  of  sundry  kina 

Do  chant  sweet  music,  to  delight  his  mind : 

The  witch  approaching  gan  him  £urly  greet. 

And  with  r^roach  of  carelessness  unkind 


,  A  staff  used  in  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Jacob  or 
St.  James. 
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Upbraid,  for  leaving  her  in  place  unmeet, 
With  foul  words  tempering  fair,  sour  gall  with  honey. . 
"^        sweet   . 

Unkindness  past,  they  gan  of  solace  treat. 
And  bathe  in  pleasance  of  the  joyous  shade, 
Which  shield^  them  against  the  boiling  heat, 
And,  with  green  bouffhs  decking  a  gloomy  shade, 
About  the  fountain  like  a  girland  made ; 
Whose  bubbling  wave  did  ever  freshly  well, 
Ne  ever  would  through  fervent  summer  fede. 

tit  had  so  chanced  that,  the  nymph  of  this  fountain  having 
lone  day  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Diana  for  getting 
I  tired  in  following  the  chase,  the  goddess  decreed  that 
I  all  who  should -hereafter  drink  the  water  should  "  faint  and  ^ 
'  frffnTgroW  ThiTi^ttW^tthr  HfM^1TtT^fT  Knig^ht  now  expe- 
riences after  taking  a  draught  of  the  crystal  stream.     He  I 
is  l3ring  outstretched  on  the  ^passy  ground^.andjuuifiiiiKU*  ^ 
^ftJioly  nor  heroic  frame  of  Tnin<|j^  when  suddenly  he  hears 
a  sound  that  seems  to  make  the  very  earth  shake  and 
the  trees  tremble  for  terror.     Starting  up,  he  snatches 
his  unready  weapotis  :-^ 

But  ere  he  could  his  armour  on  him  dight, 

Or  get  his  shield,  his  monstrous  enemy 

Wiu  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight, 

An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  nigh. 

That  with  his  tallness  seemed  to  threat  the  sky ; 

The  Ki'ound  eke  groaned  under  him  for  dread : 

His  living  like  saw  never  living  eye, 

Ne  durst  behold ;  his  stature  did  exceed 

The  height  of  three  the  tallest  sons  of  mortal  seed. 

This  giant  b  the  son  of  Earth  and  iOolus  God  of  the 
Winds;— 

So  growen  great,  through  arrogant  delight. 
Of  the  high  descent  whereof  he  was  ybom. 
And  through  presumption  of  his  matchless  might, 
All  other  powers  and  knighthood  he  did  scorn. 
Such  now  he  marcheth  to  this  man  forlorn. 
And  left  to  loss ;  his  stalking  steps  are  stay'd 
Upon  a  snaggy  oak,  which  he  had  torn 
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Otit  of  his  mother's  bowels,  and  it  made 

His  mortal  mace,  wherewith  his  foemen  he  dismayed. 

rWith  this  tremendous  weapon  he  attacks  the  unfortunate 
knight, 

^^^'fir^pfl  I  disgraced,  and  inwardly  ^igmayed; 
A«<^  t.\f^  po^iiit  iti  eterv  joint  and  ▼em. 
*  Thrbugb  tbat  trail  toontam,  wKick  hini  f^ble  made. 
That  scarcely  could  he  wield  his  bootless  single  blade. 

The  giant  strook  so  mainly  merciless, 
That  could  have  overthrown  a  stony  tower; 
And,  were  not  heavenly  grace  that  did  him  bless, 
He  had  been  powdered  aU  as  thin  as  floor. 

^  wmiW  in  fact  have  been  battered  to  dust  had  not 

.  \\}H  lifft  and  malfft  h^m  his  honrt-alav"  tor  "ver^  addin^^ 

"  And  me,  thv  worthy  me^,  unto  thy  leman  take.** 

To  this  proposal  Or^fffm  absents :  oao^g  the  kniy^ht 
tQ  his  nflfitle^ift  throws  him  iptn  a^  dungeon^  and 


From  that  day  forth  Duessa  was  his  dear. 

And  highly  honoured  in  his  haughty  eye : 

He  gave  her  gold  and  purple  pall  to  wear, 

And  triple  crown  set  on  her  head  full  high, 

And  her  endowed  with  royal  majesty : 

Then,  for  to  make  her  dreaded  more  of  men, 

And  people's  hearts  with  awful  terror  tie, 

A  monstrous  l)east  ybred  in  filthy  fen 

He  chose,  which  he  had  kept  long  time  in  darksome  den. 

Such  one  it  was,  as  that  renowmed  snake 

Which  great  Alcides  in  Stremona  slew. 

Long  fostered  in  the  filth  of  Lema  lake : 

Whose  many  heads  out-budding  ever  new 

Did  breed  him  endless  labour  to  subdue. 

But  this  same  monster  much  more  ugly  was ; 

For  seven  great  heads  out  of  his  body  grew, 

An  iron  breast,  and  back  of  scaly  brass ; 

And  all  embrued  in  blood  his  eyes  did  shine  as  glass. 

His  tail  was  stretched  out  in  wondrous  length. 
That  to  the  house  of  heavenly  gods  it  raught ; 
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And,  with  extorted  power,  and  borrowed  strength, 
The  eyer-hnming  lamps  £rom  thence  it  brought. 
And  proudly  threw  to  ground,  as  things  of  nought ; 
And  underneath  his  filSiy  feet  did  tread 
.  The  sacred  things,  and  holy  bests  foretaught 
/  Upon  this  dreadful  beast  with  sevenMd  head 
I  He  set  the  false  Duessa  for  more  awe  and  dread. 

Meanwhile  the  dw^M^ho,  on  the  fall  of  his  master, 
had  taken  up  his  ^Iver  shield  and  his  spear,  and  set  out 
with  them  to  proclaim  hb  great  distress  through  the 
I  woi4d,  has  not  ridden  £m*  before  he  is  lucky  enough  to 
\  <ai»ftt  Yf}th  TTtm^yiny  from  SanslojT.  But  when  she  sees 
the  armour,  wSlt'll  COilfinus,  ttTshe  thinks,  t^  account 
she  had  he^ird  of  her  dear  knight's  fate,  she  falls,  breath- 
less to  the  earth. 

The  messenger  of  so  unhappy  news 

Would  £un  have  died;  dead  was  his  heart  within ; 

but  at  last  he  succeeds  in  restoring  her  to  her  senses — 
which  y  however,  is  only  to  a  sense  of  her  misery.  ^*  O, 
lightsome  day,*^  she  cries, 

**  O,  lightsome  Day,  the  lamp  of  highest  Jove, 

First  made  by  him  men's  wandering  ways  to  guide, 
WhsD.  Darkness  he  in  deepest  dungeon  drove ; 
Henceforth  thy  hated  fajce  for  ever  hide, 
And  shut  up  heaven's  windows  shining  wide." 

J^hrir;f>  she  swoons  away,  and  thrice  she  is  revived  by 
the  faithful  and  affectionate  dwarf,  who  then  relates  to 
her  all  the  knight's  adventures  from  the  time  of  their 
separation  in  the  house  of  Archimago  down  to 

The  luckless  conflict  wilh  the  giant  stout, 

Wherein  captived,  of  life  or  death  he  stood  in  doubt. 

'    After  this  they  set  out  toother,  and  wander  long  over 

hill  and  dale.     And  now  is  introduced  the  principal 

I  hero  of  the  poem,  or  the  personage  who  at  least  was  to 

I  ^  have  figurea  as  such  if  the  author  had  completed  his 

I  design : — 
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At  last  she  dianoed  by  good  hap  to  laeet 
A  goodly  knight,  fair  marcfaiog  by  the  way* 
Together  with  his  squire,  arraved  meet: 
His  glitterand  armour  shined  mr  away. 
Like  glanciog  light  of  Phoebus'  brightest  ray ; 
From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare. 
That  deadly  dint  of  steel  endanger  may  t 
Athwart  his  breast  a  baldric  brave  he  wat«^ 
That  shined,  like  twinkling  stars,  witk  slo&es  most  pre- 
cious rare : 

And,  in  the  midst  thereof  one  precious  stone 
Of  wondrous  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights^ 
Shaped  like  a  lady's  head,  exceeding  shone, 
Like  Hesperus  amongst  the  lesser  lights. 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights : 
Thereby  his  mortal  blade  full  comely  Bong 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycarved  with  curious  sleights^ 
Whose  hilts  were  burnished  gold ;  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  pearl ;  aiul  buckl^  with  a  goldai  tongue. 

His  haughty  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold. 
Both  glorious  brightness  and  great  terror  bred  i 
For  all  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedy  paws,  and  over  all  did  spread 
His  g<3den  wmgs ;  his  dreadM  hideous  head, 
Close  couched  on  the  beaver,  seemed  to  throw 
From  flaming  mouth  bright  sparkles  fiery  red. 
That  sudd^i  horror  to  f^int  hearts  did  show ; 
And  scaly  tail  was  stretched  adowu  his  back  fhll  low. 

Upon  the. top  of  all  his  lofty  crest, 

A  bunch  of  hairs  discoloured  diversly. 

With  spriidUed  pearl  and  gold  fiill  richly  drest, 

Did  shake,  and  seemed  to  dance  for  jollity ; 

Like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  high 

On  top  of  green  Selinis  all  alone. 

With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily ; 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 

At  every  little  breath  that  under  heaven  is  blown. 

His  warlike  shield  all  closely  covered  was, 
Ne  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seeu ; 
Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  bras« 
(Such  earthly  metals  soon  consumed  been), 
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But  all  of  diamond  perjfect  pure  and  clean 

It  framed  was,  one  massy  entire  mould. 

Hewn  out  of  adamant  rock  with  engines  keen, 

That  point  of  spear  it  never  pieroen  could, 

Ne  dint  of  direful  sword  divide  the  substance  would. 

The  same  to  wight  he  never  wont  disclose, 

But  whenas  monsters  huge  he  would  dismay, 

Or  daunt  unequal  armies  of  his  foes. 

Or  when  the  flying  heavens  he  would  affray : 

For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistening  ray, 

That  Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint. 

As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  over-lay ; 

And  silver  Cynthia  wexed  pale  and  &int, 

As  when  her  £eu^  is  staind  with  magic  arts'  constraint. 

No  magic  arts  hereof  had  any  might, 
Nor  bloody  words  of  bold  enchanter's  call ; 
But  all  that  was  not  such  as  seemed  in  sight 
Before  that  shield  did  fade,  and  sudden  fall : 
And,  when  him  list  the  rascal  routs  appal. 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmue, 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all : 
And,  when  him  list  the  prouder  looks  subdue. 
He  would  them  gazing  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hue. 

Ne  let  it  seem  that  credence  this  exceeds ; 

For  he  that  made  the  same  was.  known  right  well 

To  have  done  much  more  admirable  deeds : 

It  Merlin  was,  which  whilome  did  excel 

All  living  wights  in  might  of  magic  spell : 

Both  shield,  and  sword,  and  armour  all  he  wrought 

For  this  young  prince,  when  first  to  arms  he  fell ; 

But,  when  he  died*  the  Fairy  Queen  it  brought 

To  Fairy  Land ;  where  yet  it  may  be  seen,  if  sought 

A  gentle  youth,  his  dearly  loved  squire, 
His  spear  of  ebon  wood  behind  him  bare, 
Whose  harmful  head,  thrice  heated  in  the  fire. 
Had  riven  many  a  breast  with  pikehead  square : 
A  goodly  person ;  and  could  manage  fkir 
His  stubborn  steed  with  curbed  canon  bit,' 
Who  under  him  did  trample  as  the  air,  ] 

And,  chafed  that  any  on  his  back  should  sit. 
The  iron  rowels  into  frothy  foam  he  bit. 
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tnnffi  Ar^Hgrfal' it  Itflw,  uuluutmlifl  enrrrmrinc  Indj- 
nrrjinitfirod  hj  Him  in  (  ml  in  r  — 

*<  And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart : 
Foand  never  help,  who  never  would  his  hurts  unpart." 

"  Oh !  but,"  quoth  she,  "great  grief  will  not  be  told, 

And  can  more  easily  be  thoi^ht  than  said," 

**  Right  so,"  quoth  he :  **  but  he  that  never  would 

Could  never :  will  to  might  gives  greatest  aid." 

"  But  griefi'*  quoth  she,  "  does  greater  grow  displayed. 

If  then  it  find  not  help,  and  br^ds  despair." 

"  Despair  breeds  not,"  quoth  he,  "  where  faith  is  stwd.'* 

** No  faith  so  fast"  quoth  she,  ** but  flesh  does  pair."* 

"  Flesh  may  impair,"  quoth  he, "  but  reason  can  repair.*' 

I  Prevailed  upon  at  last  by  his  **  well-guided  speech**  to 
I  relate  her  story,  she  informs  him  that  she  is  the  only 
Jrinnghtrr  of  n   iin|~  and   qnron   iirhmr^'nirr   rirrndprl 

I  fhr^pprVi  all  ^lip  forwfniT^ 

'^  Which  Phison  and  Euphrates  floweth  by. 
And  Gehon's  golden  waves  do  wash  continually.'' 

But  after  a  time  came  a  huge  dragon  which,  after  wast-  ; 
ing  all  the  kingdom,  had  tftrmpHlfd  thiT  hinf  nn'l   qtifrn  ^ 

Jip   ia]ra  rofiigA    in  n    ■*wnw^    nnn»lo^     withjll   V  Il0°**    W?*^" 

wall  he  has  now  kept  them  four  ypf^rs  besieged.     Many 

knights  nave  attempted  to  subdue  the  monster,  but  all 

have  been  defeated.       As  last,  led  by  fame,  she  had 

herself  sped  to  Cleopolis,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 

f  Gloriane,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  champion  in  one  of 

;  the   doughty  knights  of   "  that  noble  order    hight  of 

I  Maidenhead  ;"  ^^H  .±h^ra  if  w^fi  \^^y  fftltt"''*  ♦^  ^luL  '^  ^ 

^resh  unproved  knight "—  l|fin,  P*^"^ftly ,  ^f  thft  HgdfirogSi 

^ithjne  rest  ot  whose  history  the  roodop  io  -  already  ar- 

^fluaini^grr" 

^  Ere  she  had  ended  all,  she  gan  to  faint : 

But  he  her  comforted,  and  fair'bespake ; 
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"  Certes^  madame,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint, 

That  stoutest  heart,  I  ween,  could  cause  to  quake. 

But  be  of  cheer,  and  comfort  to  you  take ; 

For,  till  I  have  acquit  your  captive  knight, 

Assure  your  sel^  I  will  you  not  forsake/' 

His  cheerful  words  revived  her  cheerless  sprite ; 

So  forth  they  went,  the  dwarf  them  guiding  ever  right. 

Canto  VIII.  (60  stanzas). — ^Thej  travel  along  to-  j 

gather,  Una  and  Arthur,  until  they  areT)rought  by  their 
guide,  the  dwarf,  to  the  castle  where  the  Redcross 
Knight  lies  confined.  Advancing  on  foot  with  his 
squire,  the  prince  finds  the  gates  all  shut  and  no  one  within 
either  **  to  ward  the  same  nor  answer  comer's  call ;" — 

Then  took  that  squire  an  horn  of  bugle  small, 
Which  hung  adown  his  mde  in  twisted  gold 
And  tassels  gay :  wide  wonders  over  all 
Of  that  same  horn's  great  virtues  weren  told» 
Which  had  approved  been  in  uses  manifold. 

Was  never  wight  that  heard  that  shrilling  sound, 
:       But  trembling  fear  did  feel  in  everv  vein : 
1      Three  miles  it  might  be  easy  heard  around. 

And  echoes  three  answered  itself  again : 

No  false  enchantment,  nor  deceitful  train^ 

Might  once  abide  the  terror  of  that  blast. 

But  presently  was  void  and  wholly  vain : 

No  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  feist. 

But  with  that  piercing  noise  few  open  qmte,  or  brast^ 

I  The  same  before  the  gianf  s  gate  he  blew, 
i  That  all  the  casUe  qvuked  from  ^e  grocmd, 
And  every  door  of  free-will  open  flew. 
The  giant  self  diranayed  with  that  sound. 
Where  he  with  his  Duessa  dalliance  found,^ 
In  haste  came  rushing  forth  from  inner  bower, 
With  staring  countenance  stem,  as  one  astound. 
And  staggering  steps,  to  weet  what  sudden  stour 
Had  wrought  that  horror  strange,  and  dared  his  dreaded 
power, 

»>  Burst 
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Dit6»a  also  comes  forth  after  hinn  **  high-moonted  on 
her  manj-headed  beast/'  every  head  crowned  and  flam- 
ing with  a  fiery  tongue.  The  prince  at  once  flies  at  the 
giant^  who,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with  his  dreadful  club, 
misses  his  object,  and  instead  strikes  the  earth  with  such 
force  that  he  throws  up  a  fiirrow  in  ^  driven  day  of 
three  yards  in  depth,  nor  can  he  again  recover  the  use 
of  his  weapon^  **  so  buried  in  the  ground,**  before  his! 
agile  adversary  has  smitten  off  Ms  leil  9rm!'  Duessa  now 
strikes  in  M'ith  her  dreadful  beast ;  but  the  monster  is 
valiantly  opposed  by  the  squire,  till  his  senses  are  over- , 

Eowereu  by  some  enchanted  liquid  sprinkled  upon  him 
y  the  witch  from  her  golden  cup,  under  the  effect  of 
which  h^  falls  down,  and  the  cruel  beast  has  planted  its 
bloody  daws  on  his  neck,  when  the  knight  comes  up 
and  sends  it  roaring  off  with  the  lots  of  one  of  its  seven 
heads.  But  now  the  giaot  strikes  the  knight  to  the 
ground,  and  it  does  not  appear  how  he  would  have  ever 
risen  again  had  it  not  been  that  the  &11  by  chance  loosens 
the  covering  of  his  shield  ;*«- 

The  light  whereof  that  heaven*s  light  did  pass» 
Such  blazing  brightness  through  the  air  threw 
That  eye  mote  iK»t  the  same  endure  to  view. 

The  ^ant  draws  bade,  and  the  beast,  becoming  stark 
Uind,  tumbles  down  with  Buessa  on  its  bock,  wiu>  cries 
for  help  to  the  giant,  but  in  vain ; — 


for,  since  that  glandng  sight. 


He  hath  no  power  to  hurt  nor  to  defend ; 

As,  where  the  Almighty's  lightning  brand  does  light 

It  dims  the  dazed  eyne,  and  daunts  the  senses  quite. 

The  knight,  seeing  him  thus  disabled,  first  smites  off  his 
right  leg  by  the  knee,  on  which  he  fidls  to  the  earth  like 
an  aged  tree  cut  down,  or  an  undermined  casde ;  and 
then  he  despatches  him  as  he  lies  prostrate  and  helpless. 
Duessa  casts  to  the  ground  her  golden  cup,  and  throws 
her  "  crowned  mitre "  rudely  from  her ;  but  the  lightr 
footed  squire  takes  care  to  prevent  her  making  her  es- 
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cape.  Una,  indeed,  running  up,  after  addressing  the 
squire, — 

**  And  you,  fresh  bud  of  virtue  springing  fast, 
Whom  these  sad  e^es  saw  nigh  unto  death's  door, 
What  hath  poor  virgin  for  such  peril  past 
Wherewith  you  to  reward  ?    Accept  therefore 
My  simple  self,  and  service  evermore," — 

particularly  entreats  that  they  do  not  "  let  that  wicked 
woman  scape  away."  The  witch  having  been  given  in 
charge  to  the  squire,  the  prince  by  himself  enters  the 
castle,  where,  however,  still  no  living  creature  is  to  be 
seen: — 

Then  gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call ; 
But  no  man  cared  to  answer  to  his  cry : 
There  reigned  a  solemn  silence  over  all ; 
Nor  voice  was  heard,  nor  wight  was  seen  in  bower  or 
hall! 

At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace  forth  came 

An  old  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow ; 

That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  frame. 

And  guide  his  weary  gait  both  to  and  fro ; 

For  his  eye-sight  him  failed  long  ago : 

And  on  his  arm  a  bunch  of  keys  he  bore. 

The  which  unused  rust  did  overgrow : 

Those  were  the  keys  of  every  inner  door ; 

But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  them  still  in  stores 

But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold. 
How  he  did  £ishion  his  untoward  pace ; 
For,  as  he  forward  moved  his  footm^  old. 
So  backward  still  was  turned  his  wrinkled  face : 
Unlike  to  men,  who  ever,  as  they  trace. 
Both  feet  and  &ce  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. 
This  was  the  ancient  keeper  of  that  place, 
And  foster-&ther  of  the  giant  dead ; 

His  reverend  hairs  and  holv  gravity 

The  knight  much  honoured,  as  beseemed  well ; 

*  Declare. 
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And  gently  asked,  -where  all  the  people  be. 
Which  in  that  stately  building  wont  to  dwell : 
Who  answered  him  full  soft,  lie  could  not  tell. 
Again  he  asked,  where  that  same  knight  was  laid 
Whom  great  Orgoglio  with  his  puissance  fell 
Had  made  his  caitive  thrall :  again  he  said, 
He  could  not  tell ;  ne  ever  other  answer  made. 

In  this  way  Spenser  sets  before  us,  in  his  ingeniousn 
and  splendid  picture-writing,  the  moral  truth  that  P»Mi>[| 
(Orgoglio)  is  the  foster-child  of,  or,  in  other  words,Li^ 
pourished  by,   Ignorance.     Other  questions  have  the 
Bttliie  »Utkies8 ;  UHil  at  Ijufthe  prince  stepping  up  to  the 
old  man  takes  the  keys  from  his  arm,  and  opens  the 
several  doors  for  himself. 

There  all  within  full  rich  arraved  he  found. 
With  royal  arras,  and  resplendent  gold. 
And  did  with  store  of  every  thing  abound 
That  greatest  princess  presence  might  behold. 
But  all  the  floor  (too  filthy  to  be  told) 
With  blood  of  guiltless  babes,  and  innocents  true, 
Which  there  were  slain,  as  Eheep  out  of  the  fold, 
Defiled  was ;  that  dreadful  was  to  view ; 
And  sacred  ashes  over  it  was  strowed  new. 

And  there  beside  a  marble  stone  was  built 
An  altar,  carved  with  cunning  imagery ;  / 

On  which  true  Christians'  blmxl  was  often  spilt, 
And  holy  mart^rrs  often  done  to  die, 
With  cruel  malice  and  strong  tyranny : 
Whose  blessed  sprites,  from  underneath  the  stone, 
To  God  for  vengeance  cried  continually ; 
And  with  great  grief  were  often  heard  to  groan ; 
That  hardest  heart  would  bleed  to  hear  their  piteous 
moan. 

In  the  end  he  comes  to  the  dungeon  where  the  Red- 
cross  Knight  has  been  confined  now  for  the  space  of 
three  weary  months.  His  call  having  been  answered  by 
**  an  hollow,  dreary,  murmuring  voice,"  the  prince, 
when  he  can  find  no  key  that  will  open  the  iron  door, 
rends  it  in  his  fury  and  indignation.  Having  entered, 
however,  his  foot  cap  find  no  floor, 
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Bat  all  a  deep  descent,  as  dai^  as  hell. 

That  breathed  erer  forth  a  filthy  hanefhl  smell. 

But  neither  darkness  fool,  nor  filthy  bands. 
Nor  nojous  smell,  lus  purpose  could  withhold, 
(Entire  affection  hateih  nicer  hands ;) 

end  so  he  soon  finds  means  to  haTe  the  miserable  prisoner 
brought  up  to  the  fresh  air  and  the  light  of  day. 

His  sad  dull  eyes,  deep  sunk  in  hollow  pits, 
Gould  not  endure  the  unwmited  sun  to  view ; 
His  bare  tluii  diedks  for  want  of  better  bits, 
And  empty  udes  deeeived  of  their  due, 
Could  inake  a  stcmy  heart  his  hap  to  rue ; 
His  rawbone  arms,  whose  mighty  brawned  bowers  d 
Were  wont  to  rive  steel  plates,  and  helmets  hew, 
Were  dean  consumed ;  and  all  his  vital  powers 
Decayed;  and  all  his  flesh  shrunk  up  like  withered 
flowers. 

We  shall  not  linger  over  either  the  joy  of  Una,  or  the 
punishment  of  Duessa,  who,  upon  being  stripped  naked, 
IS  found  to  be  a  very  difierent  description  of  person  from 
what  she  had  seemed  when  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes 
and  purple  pall,  and  is,  after  a  few  severe  words  from 
Una,  allowed  to  take  her  departure  to  the  wilderness, 
where,  "  flying  &st  from  heaven's  hated  fttce/*  she  en- 
deavours to  hide  her  shame  among  the  rocks  and  caves. 

Canto  IX.  (64  stanzas). — ^This  is  miother^rgjtjMnjQ. 
The  first  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  theluafory  of  i^n^ce 
Arthur,  which,  so  far  as  he  knows  it,  die  prince^Eimself 
relates  to  Una,  at  her  request,  before  they  set  out  from 
Om>gIio*s  castle  in  quest  of  fresh  adventures.  His  sire 
and  lineage  he  is  ignorant  of:  as  soon  as  he  was  bom  he 
had  been  taken  irom  his  mother's  lap  and  delivered  to  a 
fairy  knight,  who  forthwith  brought  him  to  old  Timon, 
to  l)e  by  him  instructed  in  all  martial  arts  and  exercises,— 
old  Timon,  who  in  youth  was  in  warlike  feats  the  ezpertest 
of  living  men,  and  is  yet  the  wisest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth : — 


^  Flexor  muscles. 
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His  dweUing  is,  low  in  a  Talley  green. 
Under  the  foot  of  Baoran  mossy  liore — 

that  is  Rawran-Vaur  hill  in  Merioneth.  Hither  the 
great  magician  Merlin  often  came  to  see  the  boy ;  and 
by  him  he  was  assured^  that  he  was  son  and  heir  to  a 
kmg.  But  what  adventure,  asks  Una,  hath  brooght  you 
hither  into  Fairy  Iiand  ?  And,  when  the  prince,  in  t 
answer,  drops  an  allusion  to  some  hidden  sorrow  rankling  ^ 
in  his  riven  breast, 

'*  Ah  I  courteous  knif^''  qnodi  she,  **  what  secret  wound 
Could  ever  find  to  gneve  the  gentlest  heart  on  ground  ?" 

On  this  he  tells  how  in  his  commendng  youth  he  had 
often  been  warned  by  Timon  of  the  dangers  and  miseries 
of  love,  and  how  "  that  idle  name  of  love,  and  lover's 
life,"  he  had  ever  scorned  : —    . 

<<  But  all  in  vain ;  no  fi>rt  can  be  so  strong, 
Ne  fleshly  breast  can  armed  be  so  sound. 
But  will  at  last  be  won  with  batteir  long. 
Or  unawares  at  disadvantage  fonud: 
Nothing  is  sure  that  ^ws  on  eiurthly  ground. 
And  who  most  trusts  in  arm  of  fleshly  mig^t. 
And  boasts  in  beauty's  chain  not  to  be  bound. 
Doth  soonest  faXl  in  disadventrous  fight, 
And  yields  his  caitiff  nedL  to  victor's  most  despite. 

Ensample  make  of  him  your  hapless  joy. 

And  of  myself  now  mated,  as  ye  see ; 

Whose  prouder  vaunt  that  proud  avenging  boy 

Did  soon  phick  down,  and  curbed  nrf  liberty. 

For  on  a  dav,  pricked  for&  with  jolfity 

Of  looser  li&  and  heat  of  hardiment, 

Banging  the  forest  wide  on  courser  free. 

The  fields,  the  floods,  the  heavens,  with  one  consent. 

Did  seem  to  laugh  on  me,  and  favour  mine  intent 

Forwearied  with  my  i^rts,  I  did  alight 
From  lofty  steed,  and  down  to  sleep  me  laid : 
The  verdant  grass  my  couch  did  goodly  dight, 
And  pillow  was  my  helmet  fair  displayed : 
Whiles  every  sense  the  humour  sweet  embayed,e 
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And  slumbering  soft  my  heart  did  steal  away, 
I  Me  seemed,  by  my  side  a  royal  maid 
j  Her  dainty  limbs  full  softly  down  did  lay : 
/  So  ^r  a  creature  yet  saw  never  sunny  day. 

Most  goodly  glee  and  lovely  blandishment 
She  to  me  miule,  and  bade  me  love  her  dear ; 
For  dearly  sure  her  love  was  to  me  bent. 
As,  when  just  time  expired,  should  appear. 
But,  whether  dreams  delude,  or  true  it  were, 
Was  never  heart  so  ravished  with  delight, 
Ne  living  man  like  words  did  ever  hear, 
As  she  to  me  delivered  all  that  night; 
^  And  at  her  parting  said,  she  Queen  of  Fairies  hight' 
When  I  awoke,  and  found  her  place  devoid. 
And  nought  but  pressed  grass  where  she  had  lyen, 
I  sorrowed  all  so  much  as  erst  I  joyed, 
And  washed  all  her  place  with  watery  eyen. 
From  that  day  forth  I  loved  that  fitoe  divine ; 
From  that  day  forth  I  cast  in  careful  mind 
To  seek  her  out  with  labour  and  long  tine. 
And  never  vowed  to  rest  till  her  I  find : 
Nine  months  I  seek  in  vain,  yet  ni'U  that  vow  unbind." 

Thus  as  he  spake,  his  visage  wexed  pale, 

And  change  of  hue  great  passion  did  bewray ; 

Yet  still  he  strove  to  cloak  his  inward  bale, 

And  hide  the  smoke  that  did  his  fire  display ; 

Till  gentle  Una  thus  to  him  gan  say : 

"  O  happy  Queen  of  Fairies,  that  hast  found, 

Mongst  many,  one  that  with  his  prowess  may 

Defend  thine  honour,  and  thy  foes  confound  I 

True  loves  are  often  sown,  but  seldom  grow  on  groond." 

Then,  after  some  further  discourse,  Arthur  leaves  them 
to  pursue  his  inquiry  through  the  world  after  his  love, 
givmg  the  Redcross  Knight  at  parting  a  box  of  dia- 
mond containing  a  few  drops  of  a  liquor  able  in  an  in- 
stant to  heal  any  wound,  and  receiving  from  him  in  re- 
turn 

A  book  wherein  his  Saviour's  Testament 
Was  writ  with  golden  letters  rich  and  brave. 

f  Was  called. 
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Una  and  her  knight  continue  their  way  at  a  slow 
pace. 

So  as  they  travelled,  lo !  they  gan  espy 

An  armed  knight  towards  them  gallop  fest,       /^/i  7, 

That  seemed  fh>m  some  feared  foe  to  fly, 

Or  other  grisly  thing,  that  him  aghasts 

Still,  as  he  fled,  his  eye  was  backward  cast,   ^ 

As  if  his  i^ar  still  followed  him  behind :  ^ 

Als^  flew  his  steed,  as  he  his  bands  had  brast. 

And  with  his  winged  heels  did  tread  the  wind. 

As  he  had  been  a  foal  of  Pegasos  his  kind. 

Nigh  as  he  drew  they  might  perceive  his  head 
To  be  unarmed,  and  curled  uncombed  hairs 
Upstaring  stiff,  dismayed  with  uncouth  dread : 
Nor  drop  of  blood  in  all  his  face  appears. 
Nor  life  in  limb ;  and  to  increase  his  fears. 
In  foul  reproach  of  knighthood's  feir  degree. 
About  his  neck  an  hempen  rope  he  wears, 
That  with  his  glistening  arms  does  ill  agree : 
But  he  of  rope,  or  arms,  has  now  no  memory. 

To  the  anxious  request  of  the  Redcross  Knight  that 
he  would  tell  the  cause  of  his  extraordinary  pertur- 
bation, 

He  answered  nought  at  all ;  but  adding  new 
Fear  to  his  first  amazement,  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes  and  heartless  hollow  hue. 
Astonished  stood  as  one  that  had  espied 
Infernal  Furies  with  their  chains  untied. 

It  is  not  till  after  being  repeatedly  questioned  that  his 

faltering  tongue  at  last  these  words  seemed  forth 

to  shake ; 

•*  For  God*s  dear  love,  sir  knight,  do  me  not  stay. 
For  lo  I  he  comes,  he  comes  fast  after  me." 

It  is  only  by  force  that  he  is  prevented  from  continuing 
his  flight ;  but  at  last  he  relates  how  he  lateljr  chanced 
to  keep  company  with  a  knight  called  Sir  Terwin,  who 


K  Terrified. 
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-  w^U  irfmself  adTanced 


In  all  afiJEiirs,  and  was  both  bold  and  free ; 
But  not  so  happy  as  mote  happy  be : 
He  loved,  as  was  his  lot,  a  lady  gent. 
That  hhn  agiun  loved  in  the  least  degree ; 
For  she  was  prond,  and  of  too  hip^h  intent, 
And  joyed  to  see  her  lover  languish  and  lament." 

One  day  returning  together  sad  and  oomfortless  from 
this  haughty  beauty^  uiey  met  that  villain,  the  cursed 
wight  from  whom  be  has  just  made  his  escape  >-^ 

"  Amanofhell,  that  calls  himself  Ijespair?* 
who,  having  accosted  them,  soon,  '*  creeping  dose  as 
snake  in  hidden  weeds,*'  discovered  the  depressed  state 
of  their  minds,  and  then  "  with  wounaing  words  '* 
plucking  from  them  all  hope  of  relief,  set  himself  to 
]>ersuade  them  both  to  end  all  sorrow  in  death— for 
which  end  he  gave  one  the  rope  he  still  has  about  his 
neck,  the  other  a  rusty  knife.  With  the  latter  instru- 
ment Sir  Terwin  had  without  delay  '^  a  wide  way  made 
to  let  forth  living  breath  -"  he  himself  had, 

** more  fearful  or  more  luckv  wight. 

Dismayed  with  that  deformed  dismal  sight. 
Fled  fast  away,  half  dead  with  dying  fear." 

"  God  you  never  let,"  he  exclaims^  to  the  Kedcross 
Knight,  ^^  his  charmed  speeches  hear !" 

*^/His  subtle  tongue,  like  dropping  houe^  melfh 
Into  the  heart,  and  searoheth  every  vem ; 
That,  ere  one  be  aware,  by  secret  stealth 
His  power  is  reft  and  weakness  doth  remain. 
O  never,  sir,  desire  to  try  his  guileful  tnuu  I "' 

Of  course  this  dissuasion  has  no  effect;  and ^Hce^jsan 
(such  is  the  name  of  ^^if  ft^ffhfon^  1tn'P[ht)  rel ucSiSly" 
consent  io  ride  back  so  far  as  to  show  the  other  where 
the  villain  is  to  be  found. 

Ere  long  they  come,  where  that  same  wicked  wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  hollow  oave» 

*  Deceit 
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Far  anderneath  a  cragff^  diff  ypight,'' 

Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  uke  a  greedy  gra^e, 

That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave : 

On  top  whereof  aye  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 

Shriekmg  his  baleful  note,  which  ever  drave 

Far  from  that  haunt  all  oUier  eheerfbl  fowl ; 

And  all  about  it  wandering  ghosts  did  wail  and  hdwl : 

And  all  about  old  stocks  and  itubs  of  trees^ 
Whereon  nor  frmt  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen. 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees ; 
On  which  had  many  wretches  hanged  been. 
Whose  carcases  were  scattered  on  the  green, 
And  thrown  about  the  clifik. 

Sir  Trevisan  would  fain  fly,  but  1^  odier  forces  him  to 

stay. 

That  darksQoie  oa:ve  they  enter  where  they  find  | 
That  cursed  man,  low  sitting  on  the  ground, 
Mu^g  full  sadly  in  his  sullen  mind :  ' 

Hk  greasy  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound. 
Disordered  hung  about  lus  shoulders  round. 
And  hid  his  face ;  through  which  his  hollow  eyne 
Looked  deadly  dull,  and  stared  as  astound ; 
His  raw-bone  cheeks,  through  pentoy  and  pine. 
Were  shrunk  into  his  jaws,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

His  garment,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts, 

With  thorns  together  pumed  and  patched  was. 

The  which  his  naked  sides  he  wrapped  abouts  2 

And  him  beside  there  lay  upon  the  grass 

A  dreanr  corse  whose  li&  away  did  pass. 

All  wallowed  in  his  own  yet  luke^warm  blood, 

That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas  I 

In  which  a  rusty  knife  feist  fixed  stood. 

And  made  an  open  passage  for  the  gushing  flood. 

Infuriated  by  the  sight  of  the  body  of  the  self-murdereo^- 
Sir  Terwin,  the   Redcross  Knight  assdls  the  wretch 
with  indignant  words.     **  What  frantic  fit,"  he  answers,  / 
*^  hath  thus  distraught  thee?    Nought  else  drove  this^ 
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despairing  man  to  death  but  his  own  guilty  deserving 
mind. 

"  Who  trayails  b;^  the  weary  wandering  way, 
To  come  unto  his  wished  home  in  haste. 
And  meets  a  flood,  that  doth  his  passage  stay ; 
Is  not  great  grace  to  help  him  over  past. 
Or  free  his  feet  that  in  the  mire  stick  fast  ? 
Most  envions  man,  that  grieves  at  neighbour's  good ; 
And  fond,  that  joyest  in  the  woe  thou  hast ; 
Why  wilt  not  let  him  pass,  that  long  hath  stood 
Upon  the  bank,  yet  wilt  thyself  not  pass  the.  flood  ? 

He  there  does  now  enjoy  eternal  rest 

And  happy  ease,  which  thou  dost  want  and  crave. 

And  further  from  it  daily  wanderest ; 

What  if  some  little  pain  the  passage  have, 

That  makes  frail  flesh  to  fear  the  bitter  wave ; 

Is  not  short  pain  well  borne,  that  brings  long  ease. 

And  lays  the  soul  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave  ? 

Sleep  after  toil,  port  after  stormy  seas. 

Ease  after  war,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please." 

The  knight,  though  much  wondering  "  at  his  sudden 
j^wit,"  nevertheless  ventures  to  argue  with  him,  and  ob- 
J  serves  that  the  term  of  life  is  appointed  by  God,  who 
I  gave  it,  and  that  a  soldier  may  not  move  from  his  station 
'  till  his  captain  bid.     "  No,"  replies  Despair ; 

** he  that  points  the  sentinel  his  room 

Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning  drum ;" 

and  then  he  proceeds  to  reason  that  whatever  is  done  in 
hAaven  or  earth  must  be  the  doing  of  tlie  Creator,  not  of 
man,  who  is  merely  his  instrument ;  that  whatever  has 
peen  made  has  evidently  been  made  to  die ;  that  the 
/longer  life,  the  greater  sin  ;  that 

" he  that  once  hath  missed  the  right  way, 

The  further  he  doth  go,  the  further  he  doth  stray ;" 

that  life  at  the  best  is  full  of  sorrows,  and  has  little  or 
nothing  to  make  it  be  loved  by  a  wise  man ;  and  he  ends 
with  a  strong  appeal  to  the  knight  to  consider  his  own 
particular  case,  and  to  say  whether  he  has  not  already 
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endured    wretchedness  and   committed    sin    and  folly 
enough.     Finally,  he  exclaims, 

**  Is  it  not  better  to  die  willingly, 
Than  linger  till  the  glass  be  sdl  oatrun  ? 
Death  is  the  end  of  woes :  die  soon,  O  Fairy's  son." 

This  address,  we  are  told,  pierced  through  the  knight's 
heart  like  a  sword — 

That  all  his  manly  powers  it  did  disperse, 
As  he  were  charmed  with  enchanted  rhymes, 
That  oftentimes  he  quaked,  and  fainted  oftentimes. 


his  hand  did  qnake, 
And  tremble  like  a  leaf  of  aspen  green. 
And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  seen 
To  come  and  go  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 
As  it  a  running  messenger  had  been ; 

ut  here 


O'v^ho,  it  appears,  had  accompanied  them 
ancysgnatching  out  of  his  han^  **  tbfi  nnraftfj  ^ 
Inife,"  throws  it  to  th9^<)linrtj  ftnrl,  muith  enragedfjip-  r 
bmidg  thp  faipt-heartiv^   ^"jpht  Ti"'th  h'^yipg  ^  ^"''  ^^^-    W 
]P^*f^n  tho.  prpflfli-  nljpf^t  cf^ hifllife^  tbg^ yihj"g«^inrLof  the "^^^ 


'oroe.  come  a' 

iiny  instantly' to  nri^e 


So  up  h€rose3nd-thence  amounted  straight 
Which  when  the  carl  beheld,  and  saw  his  guest 
Would  safe  depart,  for  all  his  subtile  sleight ; 
He  chose  an  halter  from  amou^  the  rest, 
And  with  it  hung  himself,  unbid,  unblest. 
But  death  he  coidd  not  work  himself  thereby. 
For  thousand  times  he  so  himself  had  dressed, 
Yet  natheless  it  could  not  do  him  die. 
Till  ho  ihfluld  dir  hin  Imt,  thiit  ij^^rninllj 

Canto  (X.  68  stanzas).— Una  now  perceives  that  it  is 
necessary  her  knight's  relaxed  frame  should  be  strength- 
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ened  and  cherished  for  a  time  '^  with  diets  daint  ;**  for 
which  purpose  she 'determines  to  conduct  him  to  "an 
ancient  house  not  far  away,"  called  the  House  of  Holi- 

llPj^,    ^Tkin    hnnnn    in   gQypmPf^    <*  ^-^rQUgEj^isdoUl    Ol*    U 

matron  graYfi  flnH  hnnrj"  named  Dame  Celia.  wfiolS^tbe- 
ragteiLJt^hiue  tkut^litsre,  the  two  elHggtpyiniBHyitmtL- 
i3S^S6y  (Faith    and   liojife),"  Virgins ;  l,he    younger^-^ 
H<^%ia)  (Charity),  linked  to  a  husband,  by  wnom  she 
haS*"^any  "  pledges  dear."    On  their  arrival  they  find 
the  door  locked  &st ;  but,  when  they  knocked, 

The  porter  opened  unto  them  straightway. 
He  was  an  aged  sire,  all  hoary  grey, 
With  looks  Sill  lowly  cast,  and  gait  full  slow, 
Wont  on  a  stafF  his  feeble  steps  to  stay, 
Hight  Humiltlt.    They  pass  m,  stooping  low  ; 
For  straight  and  narrow  was  the  way  which  he  did 
show. 

Inside  they  find  a  spacious  court,  and  are  there  met  by 
"  a  franklin  fair  and  free  "  named  Zed^  and  by  agentle 
sqmre^  JEUrereace,  who  leads  ttiem  to  the  Eady  of 
theplace.  By  her  Una  is  very  graciously  received, 
and,  after  the  knight  has  been  presented,  they  are  both 
entertained  by  the  ancient  dame  with  all  courtesy — "  ne 
wanted  ought  to  shew  her  bounteous  or  wise." 

'^- —  Thus  as  they  gan  of  smidry  things  devise, 
Lo !  two  most  goodly  virgins  came  in  place^ 
Ylinked  arm  in  arm  in  lovely  wise  ; 
With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace, 
They  number*d  even  steps  and  equal  pace : 
Of  which  the  eldest,  that^ Fidelia  hight. 
Like  sunny  beams  threw fromner crystal  face 
That  could  have  dazed  the  rash  beholder's  sight, 
^d  round  about  her  head  did  shine  like  heaven's  light. 
She  was  arrayed  all  in  lily  white, 
And  in  her  nght  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold. 
With  wine  and  water  filled  up  to  the  hdght. 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold. 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold ; 
Bat  she  no  whit  did  change  her  constant  mood ; 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fiust  did  hold 
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A  book,  that  wa«  bofh  signed  and  sealed  with  blood. 
Wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  to  be  understood. 

Was  clad  m  blue,  that  her  beseemed  well ; 

Not  all  so  cheerful  seemed  she  of  si^ht 

As  was  her  sister ;  whether  dread  did  dwell 

Or  anguish  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell : 

Upon  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lay, 

"Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befel ; 

And  ever  up  to  heaven,  as  she  did  pray, 

Her  stead&st  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swerved  other  way. 

In  a  short  conversation  that  ensues  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  third  sistey,  Tj^^^nsaaj  is  still  laid  aside  in  conse- 
quence of  a  recent  confinement.  The  knight  is  then 
conducted  to  his  lodging  by  ^  groom  called  Meek  Obe- 
dience; and  the  next  momuig  he  is  taken  into  her 
school  by  Fidelia,  and  by  her  instructed  in 

her  sacred  book,  with  blood  vwrit. 

That  none  coM  read  except  she  dlid  them  teach. 

•  <  •  •  •  ^ 

For  she  was  able  with  her  words  to  kill. 
And  raise  again  to  life  the  heart  that  she  did  thrill. 

And,  when  she  list  pour  out  her  larger  sprite, 
She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay. 
Or  backward  turn  his  course  from  heaven'b  height : 
Sometimes  great  hosts  of  men  she  could  dismay ; 
Dry-shod  to  pass  she  parts  the  foods  in  tway ; 
And  eke  huge  mountains  feom  their  native  seat 
She  would  command  themselves  to  bear  away. 
And  throw  in  raging  sea  with  roaring  threat : 
Almighty  God  her  gave  such  power  and  pnissanoo 
great. 

Afterwards  the  knight  is  taken  in  hand,  first  by  Spe- 
i^za,  then  by  a^eech  or  doctcxr  called-B«tttBttL;K~ 

A|id_bitterPeaaa8fi,  with  an  yom  whip. 
Was  wonthimonce  to  displei  every  day : 

I  Discipline.  „,„„,,,GoogIe 
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And  sharp  Remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip, 
That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  well  did  play ; 
And  sad  Repentance  used  to  embay 
His  body  in  salt  water  smarting  sore, 
The  filthy  blots  of  sin  to  wash  away. 
So  in  short  space  they  did  to  health  restore 
The  man  that  would  not  live,  but  erst  lay  at  death's 
4oor. 

He  is  now  brought  to  Una,  who, 

joyous  of  his  cured  conscience, 

Him  dearly  kissed, — 

and  then  he  is  presented  by  her  to  Charissa,  who  by 
this  time  was  "  woxen  strong,"  and  had  **  left  her  fruit- 
ful nest." 

She  was  a  woman  in  her  freshest  age, 
Of  wondrous  beauty,  and  of  bounty  rare, 
With  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage. 
That  was  on  earth  not  easy  to  compare ; 
Full  of  great  love ;  but  Cupid's  wanton  snare 
As  hell  she  hated ;  chaste  in  work  and  will ; 
Her  neck  and  breasts  were  ever  open  bare. 
That  aye  thereof  her  babes  might  suck  their  fill ; 
The  rest  was  all  in  yellow  robes  arrayed  still. 

A  multitude  of  babes  about  her  hung, 

Playing  their  sports,  that  joyed  her  to  behold ; 

Whom  still  she  fed,  whilst  they  were  weak  and  young. 

But  thrust  them  forth  still  as  they  wexed  old : 

And  on  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold. 

Adorned  with  gems  and  owches  wondrous  fidr. 

Whose  passing  price  uneath™  was  to  be  told : 

And  by  her  side  there  sat  a  gentle  pair 

Of  turtle  doves,  she  sitting  in  an  ivory  chair. 

By  Charissa  the  knight  is  instructed 


-  in  every  good  behest 


Of  love,  and  righteousness,  and  well  to  done ; 
and  then  is  delivered  to  an  ancient   matron    n^ed 

"»  Scarcely. 
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^yf^v-  who  leads  him  forth  by  a  narrow  and  thomy 

wayfTjearing  him  up  as  a  careful  nurse  does  her  ehtlJ, 
till  phe  brinp  htm  to  a  neighbouring  hospital,  inhabited 
by  seven  twaHmPTi— jhi^  jti^vj>rt  hrnd'^  or  Kr^^j^^j^n  Jnto 
^hkh  *^  TJTtyg  of  .^^hy  ig^tiistnbuted  by  the  «cho- 
lagtic  thoologiaai— wfio^had  Towed^  all  their  life  to  the 
eerrice  of  heaven,  and  severally  officiate  as  steward, 
aimoner,  wardrobe-keeper^  redeemer  of  priaonerB,  attend' 
ant  upon  the  sick|  burierof  the  dead,  and  proTider  for 
widows  and  orphans.  After  sta^ng  with  hira  here  for 
some  time,  she  next  conducts  him  to  a  chapel  and  a 
hermitage  on  the  top  of  a  high  and  steep  hm^  where 
dwells  the  "  aged  holy  man,"  Heavenly  Contempla- 
tion ; — 

Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had ; 
For  God  he  often  saw  from  heaven's  height : 
All  were  his  earthly  eyne  both  hlunt  and  bad, 
And  Ihrongh  great  Sige  had  lost  their  kicdly  sight, 
Yet  llondrous  quick  and  pcr^ajit  was  his  sprite, 
As  eagle's  eye^  that  can  behoM  the  sun . 

On  being  informed  by  Mercy  that  Fidelia,  by  whom 
have  been  committed  to  him  the  keys  of  ''that  most 

florioufl  house  *'   tlie  way  to  which   leads  right   from 
ence,  desires  that  the  knight  should  be  taken  thither, 
the  hermit  answersj 

"  Since  thou  hidst,  thy  pleasure  shall  he  done. 

Then  eome,  thou  Man  of  Earth  I  and  see  the  way 
That  never  yet  was  seen  of  Fairy*s  son  " 


and 


That  done,  he  leads  him  to  the  highest  mount ; 
Such  one,  as  that  same  mighty  man  of  God, 
That  blood-red  billows  like  a  walled  front 
On  either  side  disparted  witli  his  rod, 
Till  that  his  army  diry-foot  through  them  yod^" 
Dwelt  forty  days  upon ;  where,  writ  in  ston^ 
With  bloody  letters  by  the  hand  of  God, 


«  Went. 
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The  bitter  doom  of  death  and  baleful  moan 

He  did  receive,  whilst  flashing  fire  about  him  shone : 

Or  like  that  sacred  hill,  whose  head  full  high, 
Adorned  with  fruitful  olives  all  around, 
Is,  as  it  were  for  endless  memory 
Of  that  dear  Lord  who  oft  thereon  was  found, 
For  ever  with  a  flowering  girland  crowned  :* 
Or  like  that  pleasant  mount,  that  is  for  aye 
Through  famous  poets'  verse  each  where  renowned, 
On  which  the  thrice  three  learned  Ladies  play 
Their  heavenly  notes,  and  make  full  many  a  lovely 
lay. 

From  this  he  is  shown  the  "  little  path  that  was  both 
steep  and  long "  leading  to  the  Celestial  city. 

As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  might  see 
The  blessed  Angels  to  and  fro  descend 
From  highest  heaven  in  gladsome  company, 
And  with  great  joy  into  Uiat  city  wend,         ^ 
As  commonly  as  friend  does  with  his  friend. 
Whereat  he  wondered  much,  and  gan  inquere. 
What  stately  building  durst  so  high  extend 
Her  lofty  towers  unto  the  starry  sphere, 
And  what  unknowen  nation  there  empeopled  were. 

The  hermit  informs  him  that  what  he  beholds  is  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

"  Till  now,"  said  then  the  knight,  "  I  weened  well 
That  ^eat  Cleopolis  where  I  have  been, 
In  which  that  fairest  Fairy  Queen  doth  dwell. 
The  feirest  city  was  that  might  be  seen ; 
And  that  bright  tower,  all  built  of  crystal  clean, 
Panthea,  seemed  the  brightest  thing  that  was : 
But  now  by  proof  all  otherwise  I  ween ; 
For  this  great  city  that  does  far  surpass. 
And  this  bright  Angels'  tower  quite  dims  that  tower  o^ 


**  Most  true,"  then  said  the  holy  aged  man ; 
"  Yet  is  Cleopolis,  for  earthly  frimie. 
The  furest  piece  that  eye  beholden  can ; 
And  well  beseemus  all  knights  of  noble  name 
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That  coyet  in  the  immortal  hook  of  £une 

To  he  eternized,  that  same  to  haunt, 

And  doen  their  service  to  that  sovereign  dame, 

That  glory  does  to  them  for  guerdon  grant : 

For  she  is  heavenly  horn,  and  heaven  may  justly  vaunt 

<<  And  thou,  fair  imp,  sprung  out  from  English  race. 
However  now  accounted  ^fin's  son. 
Well  worthy  doest  thy  service  for  her  grace, 
To  aid  a  virgin  desolate  fordone. 
But  when  thou  £imous  victory  hast  won. 
And  high  amongst  all  knights  hast  hung  thy  shield. 
Thenceforth  the  suit  of  earthly  conquest  shun, 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  gmlt  of  bloody  field : 

For  blood  can  nought  but  sin,  and  wars  but  sorrows . 

yield. 

**  Then  seek  this  path  that  I  to  thee  presage. 
Which  after  all  to  heaven  shall  thee  send ; 
Then  peaceably  thy  painful  pilgrin^ge 
To  yonder  same  Hierusalem  do  b^ud^ 
Where  is  for  thee  ordained  a  blessed  end : 
For  thou  amongst  those  saints  whom  thou  doest  see 
Shalt  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron :  thou  Saint  George  shalt  called  be. 
Saint  George  of  merry  England,  the  sign  of  victory." 

In  answer  to  his  inquiries  touching  his  lineage,  he  is 
afterwards  told  that  he  is  sprung  from  the  ancient  race  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  Britain ;  that  he  was  carried  off  in 
infancy,  while  he  slept,  by  a  Fairy,  who  left  "  her  base 
ellmOTOod "  in  his  stead ;  that  by  her  he  was  bjsought 
"  unto  this  Fairy  Land,"  and  hid  **  in  an  heaped  furrow," 
where  he  was  found  by  a  ploughman,  and  by  nim  brought 
up  to.  the  same  state,^  w£eiice  his  name  Georgps  (sig- 
nifying a  tiller  of  the  ground),  until  incited  by  inborn 
courage  and  strength  he  had  come  to  Fairy  Court,  there 
td  seek  for  fame,  and  prove  hb  skill  in  arms.  He  then 
returns  to  Una,  and  they  take  their  departure  together 
from  **  Celia  and  her  daughters  three." 

Canto  XI.  (65  stanzas). — Una  and  her  knight  now  ', 
make  straight  for  her  father's  realm,  and  when  they  have  \ 
there  arrived  she  points  out  to  him  the  brazen  tower  in 
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vhich  her  parents  have  shut  themselves  up.  A  hideous 
roar  unmeaiately  annotmces  the  presence  of  ^^  dragmij 
whom  looking  round  they  soon  perceive 

Where  stretched  he  lay  upon  the  sunny  side 
Of  a  great  hill,  himself  like  a  great  hill. 

At  siffht  of  the  knight's  glittering  arms,  "  that  heaven 
with  light  did  fill,"  the  monster  instantly  rouses  himself; 
Una  takes  her  station  on  a  neighbouring  height;  the 
poet  solemnly  invokes  his  muse  for  aid  worthily  to  relate 
the  battle  about  to  ensue ;  meanwhile  the  dragon  draws 
nigh,  '*  half-flying  and  half-footing"  in  his  haste.  His 
monstrous  body,  swollen  with  wrath  and  poison,  as  well 
'"*^iU^»  is  armed  all  over  with  brazen  scales : 


/ 


lis  flaggy  win 


His  flaggjr  wingSj  when  forth  he  did  display, 

Were  mte  twp  suls,  in  which  the  hollow  wind 

Is  gathered  M^  and  worketh  si>eedy  way : 

And  eke  the  pem^  that  did  his  pinions  bind. 

Were  like  msdn-y ards  with  flying  canvass  lined ; 

Witii  which  whenas  him  list  the  air  to  beat, 

And  there  by  force  unwonted  passage  find. 

The  clouds  before  him  fled  for  terror  great. 

And  all  the  heavens  stood  still  amazed  with  his  threat. 

His  tail,  *'  wound  up  in  hundred  folds,"  is  not  much 
short  of  three  furlongs  in  length,  and  is  armed  at  the 
point  with  two  stings,  "  both  deadly  sharp,  that  sharpest 
steel  exceeden  far;"  still  sharper  are  nis  claws;  his 
mouth  gapes  like  the  mouth  of  hell,  three  ranks  of  iron 
teeth  being  ranged  in  each  jaw ; 

His  blazing  eyes,  like  two  bright  shining  shields. 
Did  bum  with  wrath,  and  sparkled  living  fire : 
As  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields, 
Send  forth  their  flames  for  off  to  ever^  shire, 
And  warning  give  that  enemies  conspire 
With  fire  and  sword  the  region  to  invade ; 
So  flamed  his  eyne  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire  : 
But  far  within,  as  in  a  hollow  glade. 
Those  glaring  lamps  were  set,  that  made  a  dreadfol 
shade. 
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As  Jbe  advances  he  shakes  his  scales  and  lifts  aloft  his 
speckled  breast,  so  as  to  make  the  knight  nigh  quake  for 
fear ;  nevertheless  he  couches  his  stecMiy  spear  and  rides 
fiercely  at  him.  Though  not  pierced,  the  monster  is 
staggered  with  the  push,  but  a  sweep  of  his  long  tail 
brings  both  horse  and  man  to  ground.  They  both,  how- 
ever, up  lightlj  rise  again,  on  which,  inflamed  with  ex- 
ceeding rage,  the  ftirious  beast  gathers  all  his  strength 
for  their  destruction : 

Then,  with  his  waving  wings  displayed  wide. 

Himself  up  high  he  lifted  from  the  ground, 

And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  divide 

The  yielding  air,  which  ni^  too  feeble  fbond 

Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  unsound. 

To  bear  so  great  a  weight :  He,  cuttine  way 

With  his  broad  sails,  about  him  soared  round ; 

At  last,  low  stooping  with  unwieldv  sway. 

Snatched  up  both  horse  and  man,  to  bear  ihem  quite  away. 

Long  he  ihem  bore  above  the  subject  plain. 

So  far  as  yewen  bow  a  shaft  may  send; 

Till  struggling  strons  did  him  at  last  constrain 

To  let  them  down  before  his  flightes  end : 

As  haegiurd  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 

With  hardy  fowl  above  his  able  might, 

His  weary  pounces  all  in  vain  doth  ^nd 

To  truss  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  mght ; 

Which,  coming  down  to  ground,  does  flree  itself  by  fight. 

He  so  disseized  of  his  griping  gross. 

The  knight  his  thrillant  spear  again  essayed 

In  his  brass-plated  body  to  emboss. 

And  three  men's  strength  unto  the  stroke  he  lidd ; 

Wherewith  the  stiff  beam  quaked,  as  afraid, 

And  glancing  from  his  scaly  neck  did  gUde 

Close  under  his  left  wing,  men  broad  £splayed : 

The  piercing  steel  there  wrought  a  wound  fall  wide. 

That  with  the  uncouth  smart  me  monster  loudly  cried. 

He  cried^  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar. 

When  wintry  storm  his  wrathfhl  wreck  does  threat ; 

The  rolling  billows  beat  the  ragged  shore, 

As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat 
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The  spear-head  has  stuck  fast  in  his  flesh,  and  now 
flowed  forth 

A  gushing  river  of  black  gory  blood. 

That  drowD^  all  the  land  whereon  he  stood ; 

The  stream  thereof  would  drive  a  water-mill. 

Again  the  knight  is  thrown  from  his  horse,  but  quickly 
again  he  starts  up  from  the  ground ; 

And  fiercely  took  his  trenchant  blade  in  hand. 

With  which  he  strook  so  furious  and  so  fell, 

That  nothing  seemed  the  puissance  could  withstand. 

Upon  his  crest  the  hardened  iron  fell ; 

But  his  more  hardened  crest  was  armed  so  well, 

That  deeper  dint  therein  it  would  not  make. 

It  is  as  if  he  struck  a  rock  of  adamant.  Finding  now, 
however,  that  he  cannot  fly,  the  beast,  in  grief  and  an- 
guish, loudly  brays,  "  that  like  was  never  heard,"  and 
sends  forth  from  his  throat  a  flame,  that  singes  the 
knight's  face,  and  even  pierces  to  his  body  through  his 
armour. 

Not  that  great  champion  of  the  antique  world. 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt. 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extolled, 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  fits  did  haunt. 
When  him  the  poisoned  garment  did  enchant. 
With  Centaurs*  blood  and  bloody  verses  charmed ; 
As  did  this  knight  twelve  thousand  dolours  daunt, 
Whom  fiery  steel  now  burned,  that  erst  him  armed ; 
That  erst   him  goodly  armed,  now  most  of  all  him 
harmed. 

Faint,  weary,  sore,  emboiled,"  grieved,  brent. 
With  heat,  toil,  wounds,  arms,  smart,  and  inward  fire. 
That  never  man  such  mischiefs  did  torment; 
Death  better  were ;  death  did  he  oft  desire  ; 
But  death  will  never  come,  when  needs  require. 

He  is  now  struck  to  the  ground  by  the  dragon;   but 
fortungiglvimmediately  behind  him  is  an  ancient  w^ft)** 
[Iea^tfwr^^l  oLLifk; >  - 

o  Boiled. 
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For  vmto  life  the  dead  it  coold  r^torc, 
I  And  guilt  of  sidM  crimes  ^Iv&n  vash  aicaji^j 
I  Those  that  with  sietness  ^era  infectbd  sore 
I  It  contd  recti  re  ;  and  aged  long  decay 
JEenew^  as  one  were  bom  that  very  day. 

^oth  Silo  thifij  atid  Jordan,  did  exoeJ,  / 

id  the  Ejiglish  Bath}  and  eke  the  German  Spa  ; 

^e  ohd  CJepnise,^  hot  HebruSj  match  this  wic?ll : 

Into  the  sajne  the  knight  back  overtkroweu  fell. 

It  is  now  Eunsctj  and  the  monster,  thinking  hia  foe  de- 
stroyed ^  claj>$  his  iron  wings  in  the  joy  and   pride  of 
victory,     Una  remains  all  night  in  prayer ^  ibanng  thatt 
all  Is  over  ;  but  on  the  morrow  at  aunrise  she  sees  her  [ 
kiiight  start  np  out  of  the  w*^!!,  *^  as  cagrle  fresh  out  of 
the  ocean  wave.'^     Another  long  day  of  desperate  fig:ht- 
ing  en  sues  y  at  the  end  of  which  the  knij^ht  is  again 
thrown  down,     Bi^it  he  is  again  fortunate ,  or  rather  be^ 
friended  by  heaven^T^^^^ — "" 


here  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  fair  besidej 
Loadeowith  friiit_aad  apples  rosy  red,_^ 
Affttrey^n  pure  vermilion  hafTljeen  died, 
Whereof  great  virtues  over  all  were  read  ; 

befalTT^ 


i^^ 


Tite  eke  everlastVng;  STiTLefan 
\  Great  God  it  planted  iu  that  hlessed  stead  p 
^fWith  his  Almighty  hand^  and  did  it  call 
trhe  Tree  of  Life,  the  crime  of  our  firiit  fatber*fi  fii!L 

In  aU  the  world  like  was  tiot  to  l>e  found, 

^ve  in  that  soil,  where  aU  good  tilings  did  grow, 

And  freely  sprnng  out  of  the  fruitful  ground. 

As  iiicorrupted  Nature  did  them  sow, 

Till  that  dread  dragon  all  did  overthrow. 

jftnother  like  fair  tree  eke  grew  thereby, 

|W hereof  whoso  did  eat,  eftsoones  did  know 

JRoth  good  and  ilh    O  mournful  memory  I 

(That  tree  through  one  man's  fault  hath  done  ue  all  to  die ! 

'From  that  first  tree  forth  13 owed,  as  from  a  well, 
A  trickling  stream  of  balm,  most  sovereign 
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And  dunty  dear,  which  on  the  gronnd  still  fell, ; 

And  overliowed  all  the  fertile  plain, , 

As  it  had  dewed  been  with  timely  rain ; 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  ^ye ; 

And  deadly  wounds  could  heal ;  and  rear  again 

The  senseless  corse  appointed  for  the  graye  : 

Into  that  same  he  fell,  which  did  from  death  him  saye. 

^^  thfi  Tree  of  Life  the  drafgon  dare  qnti  nppmirh      ft 
i^ow  night,  ana  tne  cnampion  lies  In  the  stream^ 

as  in  a  dream  of  deep  delight, 

Besmeared  with  precious  bahn ; 

while  Una  spends  the  hours  in  prayer  for  him  as  before, 
watching  the  noyous  night,  and  waiting  for  joyous  day. 

The  joyous  day  gan  early  to  appear ; 

And  fair  Aurora  from  the  dewy  bed 

Of  aged  Tithone  gan  herself  to  rear 

With  rosy  cheeks,  for  shame  as  blushing  red : 

Her  golden  locks,  for  haste,  were  loosely  shed 

About  her  ears,  when  Una  her  did  mark 

Climb  to  her  chariot,  all  with  flowers  spread. 

From  heayen  high  to  chase  the  cheerless  dark; 

With  merry  note  her  loud  salutes  the  mountain  lark. 

Rising  up  refreshed,  and  all  healed  of  his  wounds  and 
hurts,  the  doughty  knight  speedily  despatches  the  dragon, 
now  dismayed  and  fearing  that  his  fate  is  at  hand,  by 
thrusting  his  spear  down  his  throat. 

So  down  he  fell,  and  forth  his  life  did  breathe 
That  yanished  into  smoke  and  cloudes  swift; 
So  down  he  fell,  that  the  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift ; 
So  down  he  fell,  as  an  huge  rocky  clift. 
Whose  &lse  foundation  wayes  haye  washed  away, 

I         With  dreadful  poise  is  from  the  mainland  rift. 
And,  rolling  down,  great  Neptune  doth  dismay  : 
So  down  he  fell,  and  like  an  heaped  mountain  lay. 
The  knight  himself  eyen  trembled  at  his  &11, 
So  huge  and  horrible  a  mass  it  seemed. 
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Canto  XII.  (42  stanzas). —The  (xniit  at  which  the 
narratiye  has  now  arrived  does  not,  leave  much  to  be  related 
in  this  concluding  Canto  of  the  Book,  except  only  the 
usual  winding  up  of  a  story  of  true  love.  "  Behold,** 
exclaims  the  poet, 

1  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand, 

To  which  I  mean  my  weary  course  to  bend ; 
Veer  the  mainsheet,  and  b^  up  with  the  land. 
The  which  afore  is  fidrly  to  be  kenned. 

It  is  hardly  yet  day  when  the  king  and  queen  and  all 
the  people  assemble,  at  the  sound  of  ''  triumphant  trum- 
pets," to  rejoice  over  the  destruction  of  the  Rreat  national 
enemy.  First  come  a  goodly  band  of  tall  young  men 
bearing  branches  of  laurel  in  ueir  hands ; 

Unto  that  doughty  conqueror  they  came, 

And^  him  before  themselves  prostrating  low. 

Their  lord  and  patron  loud  aid  him  proclaim. 

And  at  his  feet  their  laurel  boughs  did  throw. 

Soon  after  them,  all  dancing  on  a  row. 

The  comely  virgins  came,  with  girlands  dight, 

As  fresh  as  flowers  in  meadow  green  do  grow. 

When  morning  dew  upon  their  leaves  doth  light : 

And  in  their  hands  sweet  timbrels  all  upheld  on  height 

And,  them  before,  the  fry  of  children  youn^ 

Their  wanton  sports  and  childish  mirth  did  play. 

And  to  the  maidens'  sounding  timbrels  sung 

In  well  attuned  notes  a  joyous  lay. 

And  made  delightful  music  all  the  way. 

Until  they  came,  where  that  £ur  V  irgm  stood : 

As  fair  Diana  in  fresh  summer's  day 

Beholds  her  nymphs  enranged  in  shady  wood. 

Some  wrestle,  some  do  run,  some  bathe  in  crystal  flood ; 

So  she  beheld  those  maidens'  merriment 

With  cheerful  view ;  who,  when  to  her  they  came. 

Themselves  to  ground  with  gracious  humbless  bent, 

And  her  adored  by  honorable  name. 

Lifting  to  heaven  her  everlasting  £&me  : 

Then  on  her  head  they  set  a  girland  green, 

And  crowned  her  twixt  earnest  and  twixt  game : 
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Who,  in  her  self-resemblance  well  beseen. 

Did  seem,  such  as  she  was,  a  goodly  maiden  queen. 

And  after  all  the  rascal  many  ran. 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabblement, 
To  see  the  face  of  that  yictorious  man. 

The  king  rewards  the  victorious  champion  "  with  princely 
gifts  of  ivory  and  gold,"  and,  fondly  embracing  his 
daughter,  kisses  her  again  and  again  ; 

And  after  to  his  palace  he  them  brings, 

With  shalms,  and  trumpets,  and  with  clarions  sweet ; 

And  all  the  way  the  joyous  people  sings. 

And  with  their  garments  strows  the  paved  street 

After  he  has  been  royally  feasted,  however,  the  knight 
declares  that  he  may  not  yet  think  of  ease  or  rest,  being 
bound  to  return  to  the  great  Fairy  Queen,  and  to  serve 
her  for  six  years  against  the  proud  paynim  king,  her 
enemy.  In  these  circumstances  the  king  in  the  first 
instance  only  proposes  that  he  should  come  back  at  the 
end  of  the  six  yeare  to  accomplish  the  marriage  vowed 
with  Una : 

Then  forth  he  called  that  his  daughter  fair, 

The  fairest  Une,  his  onljr  daughter  dear. 

His  only  daughter  and  his  only  heir ; 

Who  forth  proceeding  with  sad  sober  cheer, 

As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  star  appear 

Out  of  the  east,  with  flaming  locks  bedight, 

To  tell  that  dawning  day  is  drawing  near, 

And  to  the  world  does  bring  long-wished  light, 

So  fair  and  fresh  that  lady  shew^  herself  in  sight : 

So  fair  and  fresh  as  freshest  flower  in  May ; 
For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside, 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple  thrown  awav, 
Wherewith  her  heavenly  beauty  she  did  hide, 
Whiles  on  her  weary  journey  she  did  ride ; 
And  on  her  now  a  garment  she  did  wear 
All  lily  white,  withouten  spot  or  pride^ 
That  seemed  like  silk  and  silver  woven  near ; 
But  neither  silk  nor  silver  therein  did  appear. 
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Even   "her own  de^-loved   knight*'   wonders  at  her 

beauty;  "oft  had  he  seen  her  fiir^  but  never  so  fair 
d%hf,"  But  just  as  she  has  bent  her  low  before  her  sire^ 
and  h  about  Ta"fif)^ftk/(Umii's  runnmg  m  a  im'sbCTTir^ 
-with  lettl'Ji,  aHe^tiijg  lli^  ulniobi.  hiifle,  impnrrunrej  aiitl 
a^'£adon.  The  writ  in g-  when  0]>cned  by  the  kin^,  to 
yihom  the  man  delivers  it  with  profound  obeisance — 
lassing  the  ground  ivhercon  the  royal  foot  was  set — turns 


jEe  warns  him  im!  Tu  biik  his  diUii^hmr  In^wedtoek  jq 
lEEe  Redeross  Knight,  who  hag  already /she  detlaij^T 
ijighli'd  bla  rjpiit  hiinil  ro^anoibcr  love,  nameTy.  to  her^ 
gj^- '  ^  maicn  or  ratJicTiillo w  si^H" ' '     This  oci^'ilnns 
some  consternation  at  firi>t ;  but  the  knigrht's  eiplanation 
of  how  he  hail  been  inveigled  by  this  Fideasa,  or  more 
properly  Duessa,  "  the  falsest  dame  on  ground/*  booh 
acts  all  right ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  treachery  i«  com- 
pleted by  the  discovery  that  the  nyn^enger*  '*  elothed 
I  with  si[]jjik!D.eaSj*'  bj^.  as  aug:g:afitet^tfaythe  wise  Unn^  no 
L  other  thariythe  old  enehanter  Arehhnago.  who  is  there- 
j  upon  chained  and  thrown  into  adun^ebn."  Itappearsnow 
f  to  have  been  suddenly  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  mar- 
riage should  take  place  torthwith  ■  and  the  ceremony  is 
ac[!ordingly  performed  by  the  king  himself : 

His  own  two  hands  the  holy  knots  did  tnit. 
That  none  but  death  for  ever  can  divide  j 
Hie  own  two  hands^  for  such  a  tum  most  fit, 
The  housling  ^  fire  did  kindle  and  provide^ 
And  holy  water  thereoii  eprinkled  wide ; 
At  which  the  bushy  tead '  a  groom  did  light, 
And  eacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide, 
Where  it  should  not  be  quenched  day  nor  night, 
For  fear  of  evil  fates^  but  buroen  ever  bright- 
Then  gat)  they  eprinkle  all  the  posts  with  wine. 
And  made  great  feast  to  solemnis^e  that  day  ; 


^  Sacramental,  '  Tordk. 
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They  all  perfumed  with  fhmkincense  divine, 
And  precious  odours  fetched  from  fer  away, 
That  all  the  house  did  sweat  with  great  array ; 
And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  apply 
Her  curious  skill  the  warbling  notes  to  play. 
To  drive  away  the  dull  melancholy; 
The  whiles  one  sung  a  song  of  love  and  jollity. 

During  the  which  there  was  an  heavenly  noise 

Heard  sound  through  all  the  palace  pleasantly, 

like  as  it  had  been  many  an  angel's  voice 

Singing  before  the  Eternal  Majesty, 

In  their  trinal  triplicities  on  high : 

Tet  wist  no  creature  whence  &at  heavenly  sweet 

Proceeded,  yet  each  one  felt  secretly 

Himself  thereby  reft  of  his  senses  meet, 

And  ravished  with  rare  impression  in  his  sprite. 

Great  joy  was  made  that  day  of  young  and  old. 
And  solemn  feast  proclaimed  throughout  the  land. 
That  their  exceeding  mirth  may  not  be  told : 
Suffice  it  here  by  signs  to  imderstand 
The  usual  joys  at  knitting  of  love's  band. 
Thrice  happy  man  the  knight  himself  did  hold. 
Possessed  of  his  lady's  heart  and  hand ; 
And  ever,  when  his  eye  did  her  behold. 
His  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 

They  long,  we  are  told,  enjoyed  each  other's  company ; 
^but  at  last  the  knight,  not  forgetful  of  his  oath,  returned 
bo  his  Fairy  Queen,  and  **  Una  left  to  mourn."     "  And 
low,"  concludes  the  poet, 

^j/Now,  strike  your  sails,  ye  jolly  mariners, 
/  For  we  be  come  mito  a  quiet  road, 
\    Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers, 
\   And  lieht  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load. 
\  Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 
1  Till  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent. 

And  wants  supj^ied ;  and  then  a^ain  abroad 
1  On  the  long  voyage  whereto  she  is  bent : 
1  Well  may  she  speed,  and  fairly  finish  her  intent ! 
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Book  the  Second. 

The  Second  Book  of  the  Fairy  Qneen  is  entitled  <  The 
Legend  of  gjj;  ^liy^"i  ^r  rf  "leTni^^rff  >'  ^^^  ^  intro- 
doced  by  five  stanzas  of  an  address  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  vhich  the  poet  meets  the  objection,  which  he  says  he 
,  is  well  aware  will  be  made  by  many,  that  **  tf  t^w 
femoiys  antiflue  hi«f|^rY  "  ^  '"'^V  «  "  p«'"^fitf  fniy«»^  *'— 
'^^the  ftbundancfi  [ni*  nvi>^^iy]  p^  yn  idle  brain  " — «<  sith 


'^  Whei 


♦^'^t  l>rf^*^**^^  living  ftir  Ant}^  ]ri 

^^^^T  iH  thnt  ^rrrr  ^^"^  nf  Fm'ry, 
yhjrh  T  BO  miiflh  m  TtiTiTit.  y«»*  "^  ^^ 


nm^p/*  ^  he  expresses  it. 

This  geographical  ignorance,  or  uncertainty,  in  which 
the  reader  is  left,  he  contends,  is  nothing : — 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sense  advise, 

That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  read ; 

And  daily  how  through  nardy  enterprize 

Many  great  regions  are  discovered, 
j   Which  to  late  age  were  never  mentioned. 
IWho  ever  heard  of  the  Indian  Peru  ? 
^^T>T  who  in  venturous  vessel  measured 

The  Amazons'  huge  river,  now  found  true  ? 

^   fhdtftillest  Virginia  who  did  ever  view  ? 

^ve  frnm  wigttt  ngan  hiT^t^rn  h?r\i] 

And  later  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show : 

Why  then  should  wiUess  man  so  much  misween, 

That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seen? 

What  if  within  the  moon's  fiiir  shining  sphere, 

What  if  in  every  other  star  unseen. 

Of  other  worlds  he  happily  should  hear  ? 

He  wonder  would  much  more ;  yet  such  to  some  appear. 

However,  he  adds,  if  one  will  inquire  farther,  he  may 
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find  Fairy  Land  by  certain  signs  set  down  in  the  present 
work; 

And  thou,  O  direst  princess  under  sky, 
In  this  &ir  mirror  may'st  behold  thy  &ce. 
And  thine  own  reaUns  in  Land  of  Fairy, 
And  in  this  antique  image  thy  great  ancestry. 

Canto  I.  (61  stanzas). — ^The  story  of  the  present  Book 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  preceding  by  the  re-appw- 
^jkO&jof  the  Qld_  magician  Att^himago,  who,  we  we  told, 
as  soon  as  he  understood  the  Redcrbss  Knight  to  have 
departed  out  of  Eden  land,  ''  to  serve  again  his  sovereign 
Elfin  Queen,'*  proceeded  to  set  his  arts  in  motion,  and 
soon  left  his  shackles  empty  and  made  his  escape  *^  out 
of  caitifis'  hands  ** — that  is,  apparently,  the  hanos  of  the 
hostile,  and  to  him,  therefore,  evil,  persons  who  were 
appointed  as  his  guards.  Una  is  now  out  of  his  reach  ; 
but  he  is  still  resolutely  ^^"it,/^  "'"''^''  ^ff*  mififihip*'  ^'^ 
^  teayito  the  Red^foffl  TCnig^i;, '  Of  thb,  however,  after  a 
time  he  gives  up  hope,  at  least  for  the  present.  But  not 
to  be  idle,  he  casts  about  for  a  new  ooject  on  which  to 
exercise  his  malignity — and  while  walking  along  in  this 
mood  he  encounters. 

Fair  marching  underneath  a  shady  hill, 
A  goodly  knight,  all  armed  in  harness  meet. 
That  from  his  head  no  place  appeared  to  his  feet. 
His  carriage  was  full  comely  and  upright ; 
His  countenance  demure  and  temperate ; 
But  yet  so  stem  and  terrible  in  sight. 
That  cheered  his  friends,  and  did  his  foes  amate :  * 
He  was  an  Elfin  bom,  of  noble  state 
And  mickle  worship  in  his  native  land ; 
Well  could  he  toumey,  and  in  lists  debate. 
And  knighthood  took  of  good  Sir  Huon's  hand, 
When  with  king  Oberon  he  came  to  Fairy  Land. 
Him.  als  accompanied  upon  the  way 
A^omely  palmer,  clad  m  black  attire, 
Of  ripest  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  gray, 
That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  stire,^ 

■  Daunt  '  Stir,  move. 
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Lest  his  loog  way  his  aged  limbs  should  tire : 
And,  if  by  looks  one  may  the  mind  aread, 
He  seemed  to  be  a  sage  and  sober  sire ; 
And  ever  with  slow  pace  the  knight  did  lead. 
Who  taught  his  trampling  steed  with  equal  steps  ta 
tread.  v 

Ardbimago,  immediately  accosting  the  knight,  implores 
him  for  a  short  space  to  stay  his  steed  *'  for  humble 
miser's  [wretch's]  sake ;"  and  then  proceeds,  all  pale 
and  trembling,  to  relate  how  he  had  just  seen  the  foulest 
violence  committed  on  a  fair  and  honourable  lady,  whose 
squire  he  was,  by  a  "  lewd  ribald,"  who,  as  well  as  the 
lady,  was  still  not  a  great  way  off.  Instantly  rushing 
under  the  guidance  of  the  crafty  magician  to  find  the 
ravisher,  the  knight  comes  upon  the  place  where  the 
lady  sits  alone, 

With  ^rments  rent,  and  hair  dishevelled, 
Wringing  her  hands,  and  making  piteous  moan. 

After  much  show  of  sorrow  and  shame  she  informs  him 
that  the  wanton  knight's  name  she  does  not  know — she 
can  only  describe  his  appearance  : — 

**  Certes,**  said  she,  "  1  wot  not  how  he  hight. 
But  under  him  a  grey  steed  he  did  wield, 
Whose  sides  with  dappled  circles  weren  dight : 
Upright  he  rode,  and  m  his  silver  shield 
He  bore  a  bloody  cross,  that  quartered  all  the  field.** 

ToGuvon,  fer  it  is  he  upon  whom  Arrb^'^flg^  ^9ff 
chanceci/ ffis  coat-of-arms  fit  fflP*^  pmnfq  nnf  iirhn  ho 
is; — 

**  Now  by  my  head,"  said  Guyon,  "  much  I  muse. 

How  that  same  knight  should  do  so  foul  amiss, 

Oriever  gentle  damsel  so  abuse : 

For  may  I  boldly  say,  he  surely  is 

A  right  good  knight,  and  true  of  word  ywis :" 

Ipresent  was,  and  can  it  witness  well. 

When  arms  he  swore,  and  straight  did  enterprise 

"  Certainly. 
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The  adventure  of  the  Errant  Damosel : 

In  which  he  hath  great  glory  won,  as  I  hear  telL" 

Nevertheless,  Guyon  ^oes  on  to  declare,  this  Redcross 
champion  shall  speedily  have  another  opportunity  pf 
howmg  his  valour ;  and  therefore  the  lady  may  cease 
lO  make  herself  unhappy,  and  solace  her  grief  vfiih  the 
hope  and  assurance  of  vengeance.  Thft  IP^Ti  Iff  *h? 
reiyier  has  anticipated^  jjg  no  injured  vi^yift,  hi|^  Arohi-' 

«niiTUJ^^wftTuifiring   TinlrAH   in    ftio    mu^a,    wildArnaga^    ftnd 

^rking  among  rocks  and  in  subterranean  caverns ;  and 
who  had  been  by  him  thus  redecked  in  the  semblance  of 
beauty; 

For  all  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights, 
And  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  fkme 
To  slug  ^  in  sloth  and  sensual  delights, 
And  end  their  days  with  irrenowmed  shame. 

He  now  proceeds  to  conduct  the  lady's  deliverer  to  vfhere 
her  ravisher  is : — 

.^  So  now  he  Guvon  guides  an  uncouth  way 
I    Through  woods  and  mountains,  till  they  came  at  last 
\  Into  a  pleasant  dale,  that  lowly  lay 
v^  Betwixt  two  hills,  whose  high  heads,  overplaoed, 
:  The  valley  did  with  cool  slmde  overcast : 
I  Through  midst  thereof  a  little  river  rolled, 
;  &^  which  there  sate  a  knight  with  helm  unlaced, 
•  Himself  refreshing  with  the  liquid  cold, 
;  After  his  travel  long  and  labours  manifold. 

Guyon  at  once  prepgr^^  ^n  mah  npnn  hjyn,  M]d  fVlfl  nihar 
olt^lii  lyitlmnf    TnflQ  /^f  *\ma  p^|^ff  }jjg  ^pAflr  in  rPftf         But  UO 

harm  ensues :  Guyon  stops  and  lowers  his  speeu*  at  right 
of  the  cross  on  his  opponent's  shield,  beggmg  forgivmiess 
of  heaven  for  his  needless  hardiment  in  directing  his 
weapon  against  that  holy  emblem ;  tbe  Redcross  Knight 
bakes  the  blame  on  himself  for  his  thouffhtlessness  in 
having  been  about  to  strike  the  fair  image  of  the  heavenly 

^  To  live  as  sluggards. 
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mind  that  decked  Sir  Guyon'a  shield;  and,  the  false 
squim  having  in  the  mean  time  alunk  oif  and  vanished, 
both  see  the  delusion  that  haa  been  plaved  upon  them. 
The  palmer  having  then  eome  up^  and  spoken  a  few 
^wtirdSj  the  Rcdcross  Knight  wiahes  Sir  Guyon  the  same 
success  In  his  new  adventure  as  he  had  btmself  had  in 
that  Just  accomplished : — 

So  conTteouB  conge  both  did  give  and  take. 
With  right  h^ds  plighted,  pledge*  of  good  will. 
Then  Guyon  forward  gan  lik  Toyagv  make 
With  his  black  palmer,  that  him  guidied  ^ill  * 
Still  he  him  guided  over  dale  and  hill, 
And  with  his  steady  staff  did  point  his  way  ^ 
Hts  race  with  reason,  and  with  words  Mb  willp 
From  foul  intemperance  he  oft  did  stay. 
And  suffered  not  in  ivrath  his  hasty  steps  to  stray^ 

In  this  manner  they  travel  together  for  a  long  time,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  knight  gains  honoar  in  ^^  many 
hard  essays.^'  At  last,  as  tbcy  are  passing  along  by  4 
forest  aide,  for  shelter  from  the  sun,  they  hear  the  voice 
of  a  woman  lamenting  and  shrieking: — 

Biit  if  that  c^tfflf^  ^^^^^/'  x^uotk  «he,  *'  deepisfi - 
The  doom  oFjufit  revenge,  and  take  delight 
Tp  see  sad  pa^^mtg^f  mgn'B  miseries, 
A8_r>ouuUs. Hylhem  to  live  in  Tlives'^espile  ^ 
Tet  can  they  not  warn  Death  from  wretched  wight. 
\  Come,  then  ^  come  sooq  ;  jome.  sweetest  Death,  to  me. 
And  take  away  this  long-lent  loathed  light : 
Sharp  be  thy  wounds,  but  sweet  the  mecficines  be 
That  long  captivcd  souls  from  weary  thraldom  ftee  " 

From  the  rest  of  her  lament  it  appears  that  she  has  a 
babe  with  her,  and  that  its  father  has  been  recently 
jslwn.  Guyon,  dismounting,  rushes  forward  to  the  thick, 
pr  thicket,  where  she  lies  ;  but  before  he  can  come  up 
fo  her  she  has  thrust  a  knit^mto  her  bosomTHnj: — •"" 

'  made  a  grisly  wound, 

From  which  forth  gushed  a  stream  of  gore-blood  thick* 
That  all  her  goodly  garments  stained  around, 
And  into  a  deep  sanguine  dyed  the  grassy  ground. 
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Pitiful  spectacle  of  deadly  smart, 
Beside  a  bubbling  fountain  low  she  lay. 
Which  she  increased  with  her  bleeding  heart, 
And  the  clean  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray :" 
Als  in  her  lap  a  lovely  babe  did  play 
His  cruel  sport,  instead  of  sorrow  due ; 
For  in  her  streaming  blood  he  did  embay 
His  little  hands,  and  tender  joints  embrue : 
Pitiful  spectacle,  as  ever  eye  did  view  I 

Besides  them  both,  upon  the  soiled  grass 

The  dead  corse  of  an  armed  knight  was  spread, 

Whose  armour  all  with  blood  besprinkled  was ; 

His  ruddy  lips  did  smile,  and  rosy  red 

Did  paint  his  cheerful  cheeks,  yet  being  dead ; 

Seemed  to  have  been  a  goodly  personage, 

I  Now  in  his  freshest  flower  of  lustihead, 

i  Fit  to  inflame  fair  lady  with  love's  rage. 
But  that  fierce  fate  did  crop  the  blossom  of  his  age. 

When  Sir  Guyon  beheld  this  sight,  *^  his  heart  gan  wax 
as  stark  as  marble  stone."  Plucking  forth  the  knife,  he 
stops  the  flow  of  blood  with  his  garment,  and  at  last  the 
lady  recovers  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  tell  him  part  of  her 
story  before  she  breathes  her  last.  This  dead  corpse, 
she  begins, — 

'*  The  gentlest  knight  that  ever  on  green  grass 

Gay  steed  with  spurs  did  prick,  thA  jr^  j^p  JJ^^^p^at^^^^  ^ 
was.*'  "         I 

Leaving  her  in  pursuit  of  adventures,  he^j^^d  fallen  into 
the  hands  yfth^  falgp  onphflnfroa*^  Ar>r^^«^j^^  whnsft  ^filj- 

"""*  and,  "  for  he  was  flesh  (all  flesh  doth  frailty 
eed)  "  by  her  had  been  beguiled  to  ill ;  hearing  whicn 
she,  his  true  lady  love,  had  wrapped  herself  "  in  pal- 
mer's weed,"  and  set  out  in  search  of  him.  On  her  way, 
all  alone  as  she  was,  she  had  been  forced  to  call  Lucina 
to  her  aid : — 


w  Discolour. 
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^  Lncina  came :  a  man-child  forth  I  brought : 

The  woods,  the  nymphs,  my  bowers,"  my  midwiyes  were ; 
Hard  help  at  need ! 

At  last  she  found  her  knight,  but  so  transformed  in  mind 
and  nature  by  the  witch's  spells  that  he  knew  neither 
her  nor  his  own  degradation.  By  *'  wise  iiandling  and 
&aT  governance,"  however,  she  at  last  restored  him  to  a 
better  will : — 

**  Which  when  the  vile  enchanteress  perceived. 
How  that  my  lord  from  her  I  would  reprieve. 
With  cup  thus  charmed  him  parting  she  deceived ; 
'  Sad  verse,  give  death  to  him  that  death  does  give, 
And  loss  of  love  to  her  that  loves  to  live. 
So  soon  as  Bacchus  with  the  Nymph  does  link !' 
So  parted  we,  and  on  our  journey  drive ; 
Till,  coming  to  this  well,  he  stopt  to  drink : 
The  charm  fulfiird,  dead  suddenly  he  down  did  sink. 

"  Which  when  I,  wretch  " — Not  one  word  mooe  she  said. 
But  breaking  off  the  end  for  want  of  breath. 
And  sliding  soft,  as  down  to  sleep  her  laid. 
And  ended  all  her  woe  in  quiet  death. 

Guyon  is  greatly  shocked ;  but  he  and  his  friend  the 
palmer  are  of  one  mind  as  to  what  must  be  done. 

•*  Palmer,"  quoth  he,  "  death  is  an  equal  doom 
To  good  and  bad,  the  common  inn  of  rest ; 
But  after  death  the  trial  is  to  come. 
When  best  shall  be  to  them  that  lived  best : 
But  both  alike,  when  death  hath  both  supprest, 
Beligious  reverence  doth  burial  teen ;  ^ 
Which  whoso  wants,  wants  so  much  of  his  rest : 
For  all  so  great  shame  after  death  I  ween, 
As  self  to  dyen  bad,  unburied  bad  to  been." 

So  both  agree  their  bodies  to  engrave  :* 
The  great  earth's  womb  they  open  to  the  sky. 


»  My  chamber. 

y  This  is  commonly  interpreted  "Religious  reverence 
prompts  to  burial  for  both  alike;'*  but  perhaps  it  rather 
means,  "  Religious  reverence  doeth  sad  burial  to  both  alike." 

» Inter. 
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And  with  sad  cypress  seemly  it  embraye  ;• 

Then,  covering  with  a  clod  their  closed  eye, 

They  lay  therein  their  corses  tenderly. 

And  bid  them  sleep  in  eyerlasting  peace. 

Bat,  ere  they  did  Ibeir  utmost  obsequy. 

Sir  Guyon  more  affection  to  increase, 

Bynempt  ^  a  sacred  tow,  which  none  should  aye  release. 

The  dead  knighfs  sword  out  of  his  sheath  he  drew, 

With  which  he  cut  a  lock  of  all  their  hair, 

Which  medling^'  with  their  blood  and  earth  he  threw 

Into  the  graye,  and  gan  devoutly  swear ; 

**  Such  and  such  evil  God  oa  Guyon  rear, 

And  worse  and  worse,  young  oiphan,  be  thy  pain, 

If  I,  or  thou,  due  vengeance  do  forbear. 

Till  guilty  blood  her  guerdon  do  obtain !" — 

So,  sheddmg  many  tears,  they  closed  the  earth  agun. 

Canto  II.  (46  stanzas). — Guyon,  having  taken  up  in  his 
arms  the  smiling  infant,  utters  a  few  pitying  words : — 

Then,  soft  himself  inclining  on  his  knee 

Down  to  that  well,  did  in  3ie  water  ween 

(So  love  does  loath  disdainful  nicety) 

His  guilty  hands  from  bloody  gore  to  clean : 

He  washed  them  oft  and  oft,  yet  nought  they  been 

For  all  his  washing  cleaner :  still  he  strove ; 

Yet  still  the  little  hands  were  bloody  seen : 

The  which  him  into  great  amazement  drove. 

And  into  divers  doubt  his  wavering  wonder  clove. 

The  wise  palmer  explains  to  him  that  the  nymph  of  this 
well,  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  Faunus,  had  on  her 
prayer  to  Diana  been  <»Lanffed  into  the  stone,  still  bear- 
ing the  shape  of  a  maid,  m)m  which  the  waters  flow ; 
and  that  they  so  retain  her  purity  that  they  will  not 
mingle  with  nor  take  the  stain  of  anything  foul.  He 
advises  that  the  babe's  hands  be  allowed  to  remain  bloody 
as  they  are,  in  token  of  its  mother's  fate  and  innocence. 
Guyon  on  this  gives  the  child  to  the  palmer,  and,  taking 
up  the  dead  knight's  bloody  armour,  proceeds  to  looE 
for  his  horse,  but  is  much  amazed  to  fuid  it  gone.  So 
there  is  nothing  for  him  but  to  trudge  along  on  foot  with 

•Adorn.  *  Took.  «  Mixing. 
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lus  double  load.    At  last  they  come  to  an  andent  castle 
biult  on  a  rock  close  to  the  sea. 

Therein  three  sisters  dwelt  of  sundry  sort, 

The  children  of  one  sire  by  mothers  three ; 

Who,  dying  whilome,  did  diyide  this  fort 

To  them  by  equal  shares  in  equal  fee : 

But  strifeml  mind  and  divers  quality 

Drew  them  in  parts,  and  each  made  other's  foe : 

Still  did  they  strive  and  daily  disagree ; 

The  eldest  aid  against  the  youngest  go, 

And  both  against  the  middest  meant  to  worken  woe. 

Where  when  the  kniffht  arrived,  he  was  right  well 
Bec^Vd,  as  knight  of  so  much  worth  became. 
Of  second  sister,  who  did  fiur  excel 
The  other  two ;  Medina  was  her  name, 
A  sober,  sad,  and  comely  courteous  dame : 
Who,  rich  arrayed,  and  yet  in  modest  guise. 
In  goodly  garments  that  her  well  became, 
Fair  marcmng  forth  in  honourable  wise. 
Him  at  the  tlureshold  met  and  weU  did  enterprise. 

She  led  him  up  into  a  goodly  bower, 
And  comely  courted  with  meet  modesty ; 
Ne  in  her  speech,  ne  in  her  haviour. 
Was  lightness  seen  or  looser  vanity. 
But  gracious  womanhood,  and  gravity. 
Above  the  reason  of  her  youthly  years : 
Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  uptie 
In  braided  trammels,  that  no  looser  hairs 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  dainty  ears. 

Sbis  aer>nnd  gUter  i«  fiallftd  Mftdinft,  nr  r^nl^An  M^p  y 
e  others,  toeTwo  J^xtremitles ;  *^t^  fH^°t|  ^litiw ;  t**^ 
youngest  PerSsS  Hiev  are  at  present  pi^gh  lyith  |)ftr 
knignt;  the  suitor  ofthe  eldest  bein^ Sir  Huddibras, 
'^an  hai-dV  man."  but'^more  huye  in  strength  thMi 
wise  in  works^'*  and  '^all  armed  in  siiining  biiSS;"  that 
of  the  younger,  our  old  acquaintance  Sansloy,  "  he  that 
fair  Una  late  foul  outraged."  The  two  knights  bear 
deadly  envy  and  hate  to  one  another ;  but  yet,  as  soon 
as  they  hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  stranger,  they  make 
haste  to  offer  him  battle.     Meanwhile,  however,  they 
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fall  to  quarrelling  between  themselves,  and  make  such  a 
thundering  commotion  that  all  who  dwell  in  the  house 
are  called  to  the  spot,  and  among  the  rest  Guyon,  who, 
instantly  binding  his  *'  sunbroad  shield  *'  about  his  wrist, 
and  unsheathing  his  shining  blade,  runs  up  to  learn  the 
cause  of  their  strife. 

But  they,  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  force 

At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 

With  strokes  of  mortal  steel  without  remorse, 

And  on  his  shield  like  iron  sledges  bet 

As,  when  a  bear  and  tiger,  bein^  met 

In  cruel  fight  on  L^bic  ocean  wide, 

Espy  a  traveller  with  feet  surbet,<i 

Whom  tiiey  in  equal  prey  hope  to  divide, 

They  stint  their  strife  and  him  assail  on  every  side. 

Guyon  beats  them  off,  but  still,  whenever  he  renews 
his  attempt  to  part  them,   they  fall  upon  him  again 
'  together : — 

As  a  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas. 

Whom  raging  winds,  threatening  to  make  the  prey 

Of  the  rough  rocks,  do  diversly  disease. 

Meets  two  contrary  billows  by  the  way. 

That  her  on  either  side  do  sore  essay. 

And  boast  to  swallow  her  in  greedy  grave ; 

She,  scorning  both  their  spites,  does  make  wide  way, 

And,  with  her  breast  breaking  the  foamy  wave. 

Does  ride  on  both  their  backs,  and  Mr  herself  doth  save : 

So  boldly  he  him  bears,  and  rusheth  forth 
Between  them  both,  by  conduct  of  his  blade. 
Wondrous  great  prowess  and  heroic  worth 
He  shewed  that  day,  and  rare  ensample  made. 
When  two  so  mighty  warriors  he  dismade : 
At  once  he  wards  and  strikes ;  he  takes  and  pays ; 
Now  forced  to  yield,  now  forcing  to  invade ; 
Before,  behind,  and  round  about  him  lays : 
So  double  was  his  pains,  so  double  be  his  praise. 

Strange  sort  of  fi^ht,  three  valiant  knights  to  see 
Three  combats  jom  in  one,  and  to  darrain* 


«>  Wearied.  'Wage. 
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A  triple  war  with  triple  enmity, 

All  for  their  ladies'  froward  love  to  gain ; 

Which,  gotten,  was  but  hate.    So  Love  does  reign 

In  stoutest  minds,  and  maketh  monstrous  war ; 

He  maketh  war,  he  maketh  peace  again. 

And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar : 

O  miserable  men,  that  to  him  subject  are ! 

Whilst  they  are  thus  furiously  intermingled,  "  the  fair 
Medina,  with  her  tresses  torn,"  runs  among  them,  and, 
falling  down  before  them,  beseeches  them 

-  by  the  womb  which  had  them  borne. 


And  by  the  loves  which  were  to  them  most  dear. 
And  by  the  knighthood  which  they  sure  had  swome, 

to  forbear ;  her  efforts  are  frustrated  for  a  time  by  tlie 
loud  and  vehement  opposition  of  her  two  sisters,  but  at 
last  her  gracious  words  produce  some  effect,  and  she  pre- 
veuls  upon  the  combatants,  after  they  have  laid  down 
their  weapons,  to  repair  to  her  lodging,  there  to  have 
terms  of  peace  arranged  and  established.  The  two 
froward  sisters  come  with  the  rest,  and  do  their  best  to 
feign  such  cheer  "  as  for  the  time  behoves,'*  yet  cannot 
altogether  repress  their  real  natures.  Elissa  inward Iv 
despises  the  entertainment  as  base  and  £(canty,  and  will 
scarcely  either  eat  or  speak;  young  Perissa,  on  the 
contrary,  is  all  full  of  laughter  and  loose  disport ; 

No  measure  in  her  mood,  no  rule  of  right. 

But  poured  out  in  pleasure  and  delight : 

In  wine  and  meats  she  flowed  above  the  bank. 

And  in  excess  exceeded  her  own  might ; 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joyed  herself  to  prank  ; 

But,  of  her  love  too  lavish,  little  have  she  thank  I 

The  fair  Medina,  taking  her  seat  between  them,  has  an 
arduous  post,  while  she  plies  all  her  efforts  to  keep  them 
in  order.  When  Hie  feast  is  ended  she  beseeches  Guyon 
to  tell  them  whence  he  has  come  and  whither  he  is 
bound ;  on  which  he  relates  in  a  long  speech  that  the 
great  Queen  of  Fairy  Land — the  **  most  glorious  virgin 
Queen  alive  " — shaving  bestowed  on  him  her  renowned 
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Order  of  Maidenhead,  had,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
old  palmer,  by  whom  he  is  attended,  at  the  solemn  feast 
she  is  wont  to  hold  every  first  day  of  the  year,  and  his 
complaint  of  the  mischief  done  by  a  wicked  fay,  deigned 
to  employ  him,  unworthy  as  he  was,  to  go  forth  and 
redress  Ihe  evil.  It  is  three  months  since  he  has  left 
her  royal  presence  ;  and  his  resolution  is  to  rest  nowhere 
in  house  nor  hold  till  he  has  conquered  that  false  Acrasia, 
of  whose  foul  deeds  the  little  child  he  bas  with  him  is  a 
wretched  witness.  He  then  tells  the  story  of  the  infant, 
and  its  unhappy  parents,  Mordant  and  Amavia. 

Night  was  tar  spent ;  and  now  in  ocean  deep 
Onon,  flying  fast  from  hissing  snake, 
His  fiamm^  head  did  hasten  for  to  steep, 
When  of  his  piteous  tale  he  end  did  make ; 
Whilst  with  delight  of  that  he  wisely  spake 
Those  ffuests  beguiled  did  beguile  their  eyes 
Of  kindly  sleep,  that  did  them  overtake. 
At  last,  when  they  had  marked  the  changed  skies, 
They  wist  thar  hour  was  spent;  then  each  to  rest  him 
hies. 

Canto  III.  (46  stanzas). — On  the  morrow,  as  soon  as 

Titan,  playing  on  the  eastern  streams, 

Gan  clear  the  dewy  air  with  springing  light, 

Guyon  takes  his  departure,  leaving  "  the  bloody-handed 
babe "  to  the  care  of  Medina,  with  a  recommendation 
^at  he  should  be  called  Ruddymane,  and  thereby  taught 
or  incited  when  he  grew  up  to  avenge  his  parents' 
slaughter.  The  story  now  returns  to  the  knight  s  good 
steed,  which,  while  he  ran  to  assbt  Amavia,  had  it 
appears  been  seized,  along  with  his  spear  left  beside 
it,  by  a  losel,  or  loose  fellow,  Braggadoccio,  who  chanced 
to  be  wandering  by  the  way ; 

One  that  to  bounty  never  cast  his  mind, 
Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  essav 
His  baser  breast,  but  in  his  kestrel  'kind 
A  pleasing  vein  of  glory  he  did  find, 

f  A  hawk  of  base  breed. 
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To  which  his  flowing  toogue  and  tronbloiu  sprite 
Grave  him  great  aid,  and  made  him  more  incUned. 

Inflated  with  his  acquisition,  Braggadocdo  as  he  rides 
along  sees  '^  one  sitting  idle  on  a  sunny  bank/*  upon 
which  he  immediately  advances  in  hostile  fashion ;  and 
when  the  man  roars  out  **  Mercy  I"  he  compels  him  with 
some  thundering  words  to  yield  himself  his  captive,  and, 
after  kissing  his  stirrup,  to  follo.w  iiim.as  his  liegeman 
and  thrall.  Trompart,  however,  who  was  wily-witted 
and  grown  old  in  cunning  and  knavery,  soon  perceives 
what  a  fool  he  has  got  for  a  master.  But  meanwhile 
they  hold  on  ,'their  way  together  harmoniously  enoush, 
till  at  length  they  are  met  by  old  Archimago,  who, 
struck  by  Braggadocdo's  gallant  appearance,  immediately 
conceives  him  to  be  the  fit  man  for  avenging  him  on 
Guyon  and  the  Knight  of  the  Redcross.  He  is  some- 
what surprised  to  see  that  he  has  got  no  sword;  but 
Trompart,  to  whom  he  whispers  his  inquiries,  explains 
that  circumstance,  by  telling  him  that  his  master  has  lost 
the  weapon  in  a  great  adventure,  and  has  sworn  never  to 
wear  another  till  he  shall  have  taken  vengeance  for  such 
d'espite ;  adding  that  it  does  not  matter — "  that  spear  is 
him  enough  to  done  a  thousand  groan."  Braggadoccio 
at  once  undertakes  the  adventure  proposed  bv  the  ma- 
gician, scouting  his  earnest  exhortation  that  he  should 
first  provide  himself  with  complete  armour. 

**  Dotard,"  said  he,  "  let  be  thy  deep  advise ; 
Seems  Uiat  through  many  years  thy  wits  thee  fail, 
And  that  weak  eld  hath  left  ^ee  nothing  wise. 
Else  never  should  thy  iudgmgat  bf  *^  "^XSJj,,    \ 
T9  mepfiiire  manhooa  by  tne^sword  or..SaIt    ) 
IsnotenoSfBhiSSFquarfers  of  a  man, 
Withouten  sword  or  shield,  an  host  to  quail  ? 
Thou  little  wottest  what  this  right-hand  can : 
Speak  they,  which  have  beheld  the  battles  which  it 
wan." 

Archimago,  nevertheless,  still  argues  the  point ;  till,  in 
the  end,  to  cut  matters  short,  Braggadoccio  declares  that, 
having  once  overcome  seven    knights   with  his  single 
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sword,  he  had  on  that  memorable  occasion  made  a 
vow  never  again  to  use  in  battle  a  weapon  of  the  sort  un- 
less it  were  that  of  the  noblest  knight  on  earth.  That 
being  the  case,  Archimago  answers,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty ;  the  noblest  knight  now  alive  is  Prince  Arthur 
of  Fairj  Land ;  **  he  hath  a  sword  that  flames  like  bum- 
ing  hrind ; "  and  that  same  shall  by  to-morrow  be  by 
Braggadoccio  s  side.  *'  At  which  bold  word,"  we  are 
told, 

that  boaster  gan  to  quake, . 

And  wondered  in  his  mind  what  mote  that  monster 
make^— 

that  b,  apparently,  what  might  bring  about  that  mimde. 
And  their  comes  the  folIx>wing  splendid  passage : — 

He  stayed  not  f5r  more  bidding,  bnt  away 
Was  sadden  vanished  out  of  his  sight : 
The  northern  wind  his  wings  did  broad  display 
At  bSs  command,  and  reared  him  up  light 
From  off  the  earth  to  take  his  airy  flight. 
They  looked*  about,  but  no  where  could  espy 
Tract  of  his  ibot:  then  dead  through  great  afing^ 
They  both  nigh  were,  and  each  bade  other  fly : 
Both  fled  at  once,  ne  ever  back  returned  eye ; 

Tin  diat  they  come  unto  a  forest  green, 

In  which  they  ^roud  themselves  frcfm  causeless  fear; 

Yet  fear  them  follows  still,  whereso  thev  been : 

Each  trembling  leaf  and  whistling  wind  they  hear 

As  ghastly  bu^  does  greatly  them  afear : 

Yet  both  do  strive  their  fearfuluess  to  feign.^ 

At  last  they  heard  a  horn  that  shrilled  clear 

Throughout  the  wood  that  echoed  again, 

And  made  the  forest  ring,  as  it  would  rive  in  twain. 

Eff  through  the  thick  they  heard  one  rudely  rush ; 
With  noise  whereof  he  from  his  lofty  steed 
Down  fell  to  ground,  and  crept  into  a  bush. 
To  hide  his  coward  head  from  dying  dread. 


ff  Bugbear. 
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But  Trompart  stoatly  stayed  to  taken  heed 
Of  what  might  hap.    Eftsoon  there  stepped  forth 
A  goodly  lady  clad  in  hunter's  weed. 
That  seemed  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
I  And  by  her  stately  portance^  bom  of  heavenly  birth. 

Her  face  so  fair,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not. 
But  heayenly  portrait  of  bright  angeFs  hue, 
Clear  as  the  sxy,  withouten  blame  or  blot. 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  due ; 
And  in  her  cheeks  the  vermeil  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shed, 
I  The  which  ambrosial  odours  from  them  threw, 

i  And  gazer's  sense  with  double  pleasure  fed, 

I  Able  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  revive  the  dead. 

I  In  her  fair  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame, 

I  Kindled  above  at  the  heavenly  Maker^s  light, 

I  And  darted  fiery  beams  out  of  the  same. 

So  passing  persant  and  so  wondrous  bi-ight 
'  That  quite  bereaved  the  rash  beholder's  sight : 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  fire 
To  kindle  oft  essayed,  but  had  no  might ; 
For,  with  dread  majes^  and  awful  ire. 
She  broke  his  wanton  darts,  and  quenched  base  desire. 

Her  ivory  forehead,  full  of  bounty  brave, 

Like  a  broad  table  did  itself  dispread, 

For  Love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave. 

And  write  the  battles  of  his  great  godhead : 

All  good  and  honour  might  therein  be  read : 

For  tiiere  their  dwelling  was.    And,  when  she  spake, 

Sweet  words,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed ; 

And  twixt  ^e  pearls  and  rubinsk  softly  break 

A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  music  seemed  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sate, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows, 
Working  belgardes^  and  amorous  retrate ;"» 
And  every  one  her  with  a  grace  endows, 
And  every  one  with  meekness  to  her  bows : 


j  Carriage.  ^  Rubies.  ^  Beautiftil  looks. 
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So  glorious  mirror  of  celestial  grace, 

And  sovereign  moniment  of  mortal  vows, 

How  shall  frail  pen  descrive"  her  heavenly  face. 

For  fear,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace  I 

So  fair,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  feir. 
She  seemed,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  yclad,  for  heat  of  scorching  air, 
All  in  a  silken  caraus"  lily  white, 
PurfledP  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight,** 
Which  all  above  besprinkled  was  ijiroughout 
With  golden  aigulets,  that  glistred  bright, 
Like  twinkling  stars ;  and  sdl  the  skirt  about 
.       Was  henuned  with  golden  fringe. 

Below  her  ham  her  weed'  did  somewhat  train.* 

And  her  straight  legs  most  bravely  were  embailed*  ' 

In  gilden"  buskins  of  costly  cord  wain,* 

All  barred  with  golden  bends,  which  were  entailed* 

With  curious  anticks,*  and  fall  fair  aumailed.7 

Before  they  festened  were  under  her  knee 

In  a  rich  jewel,  and  therein  entrailed* 

The  ends  of  all  the  knots,  that  none  might  see 

How  tiiey  within  their  foldings  close  enwrapped  be : 

Like  two  fair  marble  pillars  they  were  seen, 
Which  do  the  temple  of  the  gods  support. 
Whom  all  the  people  deck  with  ^rlands*  green, 
And  honour  in  their  festival  resort ; 
Those  same  with  stately  grace  and  princely  port 
She  taught  to  tread,  when  she  herself  would  grace ; 
But  with  the  woody  nymphs  when  she  did  sport,* 
Or  when  the  flying  libbard**  she  did  chase, 
She  could  them  nimbly  move,  and  after  fly  apace. 

And  in  her  hand  a  sharp  boar-spear  she  held. 
And  at  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay. 


B  Describe.  **  Thin  gown, 

p  Gathered.  «»  Plait.  '  Dress.  '  Hang. 

*  Enclaved.  "  Gilded.  "  Spanish  leather. 
"*  E^grosed,  marked.        '  Figures.        '  Enamelled. 

«  Interwoven.  *  Garlands. 

♦  Misprinted  "play"  in  all  the  editions.       *»  Leopard. 
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Stuffed  with  steel-headed  darts  -wherewith  she  quelled 

The  savage  beasts  in  her  Tictoriocis  play. 

Knit  with  a  golden  baldric  which  forelay 

Athwart  her  snowy  breast,  and  did  divide 

Her  dainty  paps ;  which,  like  young  fmit  in  May, 

Now  little  gan  to  swell,  and,  being  tied, 

Throngh  her  thin  weed  their  places  only  signified. 

Her  yellow  locks,  crisped  like  golden  wire. 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 

And,  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire. 

They  wayed  like  a  pennon  wide  dispread. 

And  low  behind  her  back  were  scattered : 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedless  hap. 

As  through  Ae  flowering  forest  rash  she  fled. 

In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  lap. 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  enwrap. 

Such  as  Diana  by  the  sandy  shore 
Of  swift  Eurotas,  or  on  Gynthus  green. 
Where  all  the  nymphs  have  her  unwares  forlore,*' 
Wandereth  alone  with  bow  and  arrows  keen. 
To  seek  her  game ;  or  as  that  ^etmous  queen 
Of  Amazons,  whom  Pyrrhus  did  destroy. 
The  day  that  first  of  Priam  she  was  seen, 
Did  show  herself  in  great  triumphant  joy. 
To  succour  the  weak  state  of  sad  afflicted  Troy. 

She  has  nearly  sent  her  lance  into  the  bush  where  Bra^*- 
gadoccio  lies  crouching  and  concealed,  when  her  hand  is 
stayed  by  the  entreaty  of  Trompart,  himself  also  not  a 
litUe  IHghtened.  The  vaunting  dastard  comes  forth 
shaking  his  crest,  like  a  fowl  pruning  its  wings  on  issuing 
from  its  concealment  after  the  hawk  has  soared  out  of 
right ;  and  a  dialogue  takes  place  between  him  and  the 
lady.  To  his  inquiry  why  she  was  left  the  court,  the 
haunt  and  happy  home  of  aJl  delights,  to  range  in  the  wild 
forest,  Belphoebe.  for  that  is  her  name,  answers  in  these 
noble  words : — 

**  Abroad  in  arms,  at  home  in  studious  kind, 
Who  seeks  with  painful  toil,  shall  Honour  soonest  find : 

o  Forsaken. 
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In  woods,  in  -waves,  in  wars,  she  wonts  to  dwell, 

And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain ; 

Ne  can  the  man,  that  moulds  in  idle  cell, 

Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain : 

Before  her  gate  High  God  did  Sweat  ordsdn, 

And  wakefd  Watches  ever  to  abide : 

But  easy  is  the  way  and  passage  plain 

To  Pleasure's  palace ;  it  may  soon  be  c^ied, 

And  day  and  night  her  doors  to  all  stand  ^n  wide." 

She  is  proceeding,  when  Braggadoccio,  inflamed  by  her 
beauty  and  sweet  words,  suddenly  advances  to  fbla  her 
in  his  arms ;  but  she  repels  him  with  her  javelin  bright, 
and,  turning  her  about,  is  soon  beyond  his  reach.  Trom- 
part  advises  that  she  be  let  alone ;  who  can  tell  but  that 
she  is  some  power  celestial  V — 

*'  For,  wMles  she  spake,  her  great  words  did  appal 
My  feeble  courage,  and  my  heart  oppress, 
Tnat  yet  I  quake  and  tremble  over  all." 
*'  And  1"  said  Brageadoceio,  "  thought  lio  less. 
When  first  I  heard  her  horn  sound  with  sudi  ghflstli- 
ness. 

For  from  my  mother's  womb  this  grace  I  have 

Me  given  by  eternal  destiny. 

That  earthly  thing  may  not  my  courage  brave 

Dismay  with  fear,  or  cause  one  foot  to  fly, 

But  either  hellish  fiends,  or  powers  on  hi^ : 

Which  was  the  cause,  when  erst  that  horn  I  heard. 

Weening  it  had  been  thunder  in  the  sky, 

I  hid  myself  from  it  as  one  Afeared ; 

But,  when  I  other  knew,  myself  I  boldly  reared. 

But  now,  for  fear  of  worse  that  may  betide, 

Let  us  soon  hence  depart"    They  soon  agree : 

So  to  his  steed  he  sot,  and  gan  to  ride 

As  one  unfit  thererore,  that  all  might  see 

He  had  not  trained  been  in  chivalry ; 

Which  well  that  valiant  courser  did  discern ; 

For  he  despised  to  tread  in  due  degree. 

But  chafed  and  foamed  with  courage  fierce  and  stem. 

And  to  be  eased  of  that  base  burden  still  did  e&m."  ^ 

*  Yearn. 
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Canto  IV.  (46  stanzas). — This  Canto  k  ooeupied  with 
♦V  adr^"ti'rf^  7f  Gyjqn'B  deliverance  of  Phaon  from 
Tiiror  and  his  "*^^bf r  Of ^gjft" ,  which  hardly  admits  of 
loridgment  The  allegory  is  very  ingenious  and  com-l 
fAetey  and  the  description,  as  usual,  lirely  and  expres^ 
sive ;  but  it  contains  few  passages  that  would  be  e&ctirel 
.separated  fix>m  the  context.  The  generally  unomamentedv 
^character  of  the  writing  is  no  doubt  designed  by  way  of  re- ) 
pose  and  variety  after  the  brilliancy  of  the  preceding  Canto» 
Furor,  or  Wrath,  is  represented  as  a  madman,  of  great 
strength ;  lus  mother,  Occasion,  as  an  ugly,  wrinkled  old 
woman,  lame  of  one  leg,  and  supporting  her  feeble  steps 
on  a  staff,  with  hoary  locks  hanging  loose  from  the  front 
of  her  head,  but  no  hair  behind.  The  son  is  found 
dragging  a  handsome  stripling  along  the  ground  by  the 
hur,  and  wounding  him  with  incessant  blows ;  his  mother 
all  the  while  both  encouraging  and  urging  him  on  with 
her  tongue,  and  also  lending  him  stones,  and  sometimes 
her  statt* — **  though  it  her  one  leg  were  " — ^the  more  effec- 
tively to  maul  his  victim.  Guyon  overcomes  the  two  at 
last,  and  rescues  the  unhappy  jouth,  by  acting  upon  the 
instructions  of  the  Palmer,  and  lirst  assailing  the  mother ; 
be  catches  hold  of  her  by  her  front  locks,  and,  having 
thrown  her  to  the  ground,  quiets  her  by  fastening  her 
tongue  with  an  iron  lock.  He  then  easily  manages  the 
son: — 

With  hundred  iron  chidns  he  did  him  bind, 
And  hundred  knots,  that  did  him  «ore  constrain ; 
Yet  his  great  iron  teeth  he  still  did  grind 
And  grimly  gnash,  threatening  revenge  in  vain : 
His  burning  evue,  whom  bloody  streakes  did  stain, 
Stared  full  wide,  and  threw  forth  sparks  of  fire ; 
And,  more  for  rank  despite  than  for  gi-eat  pain, 
Shaked  his  long  locks  coloured  like  copper-wire, 
And  bit  his  tawny  beard  to  shew  his  raging  ire. 

Phaon  had  murdered  his  true  love  Claribel,  deceived  by 
a  stratagem  of  his  false  friend  Philemon,  who  had  made 
the  unhappy  man  believe  her  unfaithful,  by  getting  her 
handmaid  Pryene  to  meet  himself  dressed  in  her  mis- 
tress's clothes.     AiWr  he  has  told  his  story. 
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Then  gan  the  palmer  thus :  "  Most  wretched  man, 
That  to  Affections  does  the  bridle  lend ! 
In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  soon  through  sufferance  grow  to  fearful  end ; 
Whiles  they  are  weak,  betimes  with  them  contend 
For,  when  they  once  to  perfect  strength  do  grow, 
Strong  wars  they  make,  and  cruel  battery  bend 
Gainst  fort  of  Reason,  it  to  overthrow : 
Wrath,  Jealousy,  Grief,  Love  this  sq^uire  have  laid  thus 
low. 

Wrath,  Jealousy,  Grief,  Love,  do  thus  expel : 

Wrath  is  a  fire ;  and  Jealousy  a  weed : 

Grief  is  a  flood ;  and  Love  a  monster  fell ; 

The  fire  of  sparks,  the  weed  of  little  seed, 

The  flood  of  drops,  the  monster  filth  did  breed: 

But  sparks,  seed,  drops,  SKid  filth,  do  thus  delay ; 

The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  seed  outweed, " 

The  drops  dry  up,  and  filth  wipe  clean  away : 

So  shall  Wrath,  Jealousy,  Grief,  Love  die  and  decay." 

One  now  comes  running  up,  panting  and  breathless, 
bearing  on  his  back  a  brazen  shield,  on  which  is,  in  the 
midst  of  a  bloody  field,  flaming  fire,  with  the  motto, 
Burnt  I  do  hum ;  and  in  his  hand  two  arrows  dipped  in 
poison.  He  announces  that  his  lord,  the  renowned 
knight  Pyrochles,. brother  of  Cymochles,  is  at  hand,  and 
haughtily  informs  Guyon  that  he  must  immediately  re- 
tire, or  remain  where  he  is  at  his  peril.  The  two  bro- 
thers are — 

The  sons  of  old  Aerates  and  Despite : 
Aerates,  son  of  Phlegethon  and  Jar ; 
But  Phkgethon  is  son  of  Erebus  and  Night, 
But  Erebus  son  of  Eternity  is  hight. 

Pyrochles  is  now  in  quest  of  Occasion,  "  for  he  is  all  dis- 
posed to  bloody  fight." — 

**  Then  lo  I  where  bound  she  sits  whom  thou  hast  sought,'* 
Said  Guyon :  **  let  that  message  to  thy  lord  be  brought." 

The  varlet,  who  has  stated  that  his  own  name  is  Atin 
(or  Strife),  at  this  waxes  more  insolent  and  furious  than 
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ever ;  but  when  he  throws  at  Guyon  one  of  hia  arrows, 
'*  headed  with  ire  and  vengeable  despite,"  the  wary  knight 
catches  it  on  his  shield ;  upon  whicn  Atin  is  o£f  in  a  mo- 
ment out  of  reach  and  out  of  sight. 

Canto  V.  (38  stanzas). — Pyrochles  is  now  seen  ad- 
rancing  fast,  clad  in  fiery  armour,  and  mounted  on  a 
steed  red  as  blood  and  foaming  ire.  He  rushes  upon 
Guyon  without  pause  or  word  of  warning ;  but  the  latter, 
with  one  dexterous  stroke,  smites  off  his  horse's  head, 
and  so  Compels  him  to  fight  on  equal  terms.  The  com-- 
bat  that  ensues  is  a  fierce  one ;  but  it  ends  by  Guyon 
forcing  his  antagonist  to  bite  the  dust,  and  to  confess 
himself  conquer^  and  captive.  At  the  request  of  Py- 
rochles,  however,  he  generously  unbinds  Occasion  and  her 
son,  and  gives  them  up  to  their  friend-  Occasion  at 
once  defies  both  Pyrochles  and  Guyon  ;  then  Furor  in- 
sists upon  fighting  with  the  former ;  and,  while  Occasion 
vainly  endeavours  to  excite  Guyon  to  take  part  with  her 
son,  Pyrochles  is  at  last  so  hard  bested  that  he  is  forced 
to  call  to  Guyon  for  help.  The  Palmer,  however,  dis- 
suades him  from  interfering,  and  the  two  leave  the  scene 
to  pursue  their  journey  together.  Meanwhile,  Atin  has 
gone  to  tell  what  has  befallen  Pyrochles  to  his  brother 
Cymochles : — 

He  was  a  man  of  rare  redoubted  might, 
Famous  throughout  the  world  for  warlike  praise, 
And  glorious  si)oils,  purchased  in  perilous  fight : 
Full  many  doughty  knights  he  in  his  days 
Had  done  to  death,  subdued  in  equal  frays ; 
Whose  carcases,  for  terror  of  his  name, 
Of  fowls  and  beasts  he  made  the  piteous  preys. 
And  hung  their  conquered  arms  for  more  defame 
On  gallow  trees,  in  honour  of  his  dearest  dame. 

His  dearest  dame  is  that  enchanteress, 

The  vile  Acrasia,  that  with  vain  delights. 

And  idle  pleasures,  in  her  Bower  of  Bliss, 

Does  charm  her  lovers,  and  the  feeble  sprites 

Can  call  out  of  the  bodies  of  frail  wights ; 

Whom  then  she  does  transform  to  monstrous  hues. 

And  horribly  misshapes  with  ugly  sights, 

&3 
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Captiyed  eternally  in  iron  mews 

Ana  darksome  dens,  where  Titan  his  face  never  shews. 

Here,  in  the  Bower  of  Blissj  Atin  fii^^s  Cympchles^ 
surrounded  by  the  companions  and  ministers  of  his  plea- 
sures:— 

And  over  him  Art,  striving  to  compare 
With  Nature,  did  an  arbour  green  dispread, 
Framed  of  wanton  ivy,  flowering  fiiir. 
Through  which  the  n-agraut  eglantine  did  spread 
His  pnckling  arms,  entrailed  with  roses  red, 
Which  dainty  odours  round  about  them  threw : 
And  all  withm  with  flowers  was  garnished. 
That,  when  mild  Zephyrus  amongst  them  blew, 
Did  breathe  out  bounteous  smells,  and  painted  colours 
shew. 

And  &st  beside  there  trickled  softly  down  ^ 

A  gentle  stream,  whose  murmuring  wave  did  play 

Amongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  a  soun,* 

To  lull  him  soft  asleep  that  by  it  lay : 

The  weary  traveller,  wandering  that  way. 

Therein  <fid  often  quench  his  thirsty  heat. 

And  then  by  it  his  weary  limbs  display, 

(Whiles  creeping  slumber  made  him  to  forget 

His  former  pain,)  and  wiped  away  his  toilsome  sweat. 

And  on  the  other  side  a  pleasant  grove 

Was  shot  up  hi^h,  full  of  the  stately  tree 

That  dedicated  is  to  Olympic  Jove, 

And  to  his  son  Alcides,  whenas  he 

In  Nemea  gained  goodly  victory : 

Therein  the  merry  birds  of  every  sort 

Chanted  aloud  their  cheerful  harmony, 

And  made  amongst  themselves  a  sweet  consort. 

That  quickened  the  dull  sprite  with  musical  comfort. 

There  he  him  found  all  carelessly  displayed, 
In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray. 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid. 
Amidst  a  flock  of  damsels  flr^h  and  gay ; 


•  Sound. 
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And  everjr  of  them  strove  with  most  delights 
Him  to  aggrate/  and  greatest  pleasures  shew : 
Some  framed  fiaiir  looks,  glancing  like  evening  lights ; 
Others  sweet  words,  dropping  like  honey  dew ; 
Some  bathed  kisses,  and  did  soft  embrufe 
The  sugared  liquor  through  his  melting  lips. 

Atin's  sharp  words,  however,  idded  by  tt  touch  of  hit 
sharper  dart,  rouse  Cymoehles  from  his  in^orioiis  dream ; 
and  quickly  donning  his  wariike  gear,  ami  mountiog  his 
steed,  he  breaks  away  from  all  efmrta  to  detun  him,  and 
Foudly  pricks  forward  on  his  courser  strong,  while 

— Atin  aye  him  pricks  with  spurs  of  diame  and  wrong. 

Canto  VI.  (61  stanzas). — Cvmochles,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  Atin,  believes  that  his  brother  has  been  slain  br 
Guyon ;  and,  full  of  thoughts  of  revenge,  he  rides  on  till 
fae  comes  to  a  river,— 


■  by  whose  utmost  brim 


Waiting  to  pass  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 
Along  file  shore,  as  swift  as  glance  of  eye, 
A  littie  gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughs  and  arbours  woven  cunningly. 
That  like  a  little  forest  seemed  outwardly. 

And  therein  sate  a  lady  fresh  and  fair. 

Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone : 

Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  »s  lurit  in  air, 

Sometimes  she  laughed^  that  nigh  her  breath  was  gcme ; 

Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  oi^ 

That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  merriment : 

Matter  of  mirth  enoush,  though  there  were  none, 

She  could  devise ;  and  thousand  ways  inveht 

To  feed  her  foolish  humour  and  vain  joUiment; 

On  being  called  by  Cymochles  to  ferry  him  over,  "  the 
merry  mariner"  readily  turns  to  the  shore  **  her  painted 
^t, '  and  takes  in  the  knight,  but  no  entreaties  will 
persuade  her  to  admit  his  companion  :-^ 

'  Gratify.  ^        , 
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Eftsoons  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide. 

More  swift  than  swallow  shears  the  liquid  sky, 

Withouten  oar  or  pilot  it  to  guide, 

Or  winged  canvass  with  the  wind  to  fly :  ^  ^ 

Chily  sfe  turaed  apin,  and  by  and  by  Cf  •  ^j  &ia<.Ux  tLo^^as 

It  cut  away  uponrne  yielding  wave,       ^   ^  CK  a*-  c  t^ 

'Ne  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply,)? 

Jot  it  was  taught  the  way  which  she  would  have. 

And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  itself  could  wisely  save. 

And  all  the  way  the  wanton  damsel  found 

New  mirth  her  passenger  to  entertain ; 

For  she  in  pleasant  purpose  did  abound. 

And  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  feign, 

Of  which  a  storehouse  did  with  her  remain ; 

Yet  seemed  nothing  well  they  her  became : 

For  all  her  words  she  drowned  with  laughter  vain, 

And  wanted  grace  in  uttering  of  the  same. 

That  turned  all  her  pleasance  to  a  scoffing  game. 

*    And  other  whiles  vain  toys  she  would  devise, 
^s  her  fantastick  wit  did  most  delight : 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguise** 
With  gaudy  girlands,  or  fresh  flowerets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight : 
Sometimes,  to  do  him  laugh,  she  would  essay 
To  laugh  at  shaking  of  the  leaves  light. 
Or  to  behold  the  water  work  and  play 
About  her  little  frigate,  therein  making  way. 

"  Her  light  behaviour  and  loose  dalliance/'  we  arc  told, 
<<gave  wondrous  n'cat  contentment  to  the  knight,"  so 
that  he  soon  lost  all  thought  of  his  *^  vowed  revenge  and 
cniel  fight :" — 

So  easy  is  to  appease  the  stormy  wind 

Of  miuice  in  the  calm  of  pleasant  womankind. 

She  tells  him  that  h£T  oajneJaJEbacdria  and  that  she  is, 
like  himself,  a  servant  of  Aci*asia : — 


f  Nor  did  she  care  to  steer  in  any  particular  direction . 
^  Decorate,  set  off . 
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**  In  thiy  w\^  ipto*^  at^,  tlmt  bi^it  by  name 
TT^e  Idle  Lake^  my  wander inesfiTp'  i  row^ 
HiatknoiriTer  port,  and  thimer  sails  by  aim, 
Ne  care  ne  fear  1  how  the  wind  do  blow. 
Or  whether  swift  I  wend  or  whether  slow : 
Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  serve  my  turn ; 
Ne  swelling  Neptune  ne  loud  thnnd'ring  Jove 
Can  change  my  cheer,  or  make  me  ever  mourn : 
My  little  boat  can  safely  pass  this  perilous  bourn.'* 

Thus  talking  and  toying,  they  come  to  an  island  floating 
in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake ;  there  the  gondola  puts 
into  port,  and  stepping  ashore  they  walk  forward  toge- 
ther:— 

It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  luid. 

Amongst  wide  waves  set,  like  a  little  nest, 

As  if  it  had  by  Nature's  cunning  hand 

Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 

And  laid  form  for  ensample  of  the  best : 

No  dainty  flower  or  herb  that  grows  on  ground,   ,  * 

No  arboret*  with  painted  blossoms  drest  f 

And  smelling  sweet,  but  tiiere  it  might  be  found 

To  bud  out  mir,  and  her  sweet  smells  throw  all  around. 

No  tree,  whose  branches  did  not  bravely  spring; 
No  branch,  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sit  : 
No  bird,  but  didlier  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing; 
No  song,  but  did  contain  a  lovely  ditti 

She  leads  him  into  a  shady  dale,  and,  laying  herself 
down  beside  him  on  the  grass,  takes  his  unhelmeted 
bead  in  her  lap,  and,  while  he  sinks  into  slumber,  charms 
him  with  this  sweet  love-lay : — 

**  Behold,  O  man,  that  toilsome  pains  dost  take. 
The  flowers,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasant  grows. 
How  they  themselves  do  thine  ensample  make. 
Whiles  nothing  envious  Nature  them  forth  throws 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap :  how,  no  man  knows, 
They  sprine,  they  bud,  they  blossom  fresh  and  feir. 
And  deck  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous  shows ; 


*  Shrub.  i  Ditty. 
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Tet  no  man  for  them  taketh  pains  or  care. 

Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  care^  pains  compare. 

The  lily,  lady  of  the  flowering  field. 
The  flower-de-lace,  her  lovely  paramonr, 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fnxitiess  labours  yield. 
And  soon  leave  off  this  toilsome  weary  stonr  -> 
Lo !  lo,  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  bower, 
With  silken  curtains  and  gold  coverlets. 
Therein  to  shroud  her  sumptuous  belamour ! 
Yet  neither  spins  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets, 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  lets." 

Why  then  should  man,  the  lord  of  all  these  things,  the 
sovereign  of  nature,  wilfully  make  himself  a  wretched' 
thrall,  and  waste  his  life  in  searching  after  toils  and  dan- 
gers V    ^*  What  boots  it  all  to  have,  and  nodting  use  ?  '* 

By  Ihis  she  had  him  lulled  fast  asleep, 
Tiiat  of  no  worldly  thing  he  care  did  take : 
Then  she  with  liquors  strong  his  eyes  did  steep, 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake. 
So  she  him  left,  and  did  herself  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  clef^ 
The  slothful  wave  of  that  great  greasy  lake : 
Soon  she  that  island  far  bdiind  her  len. 
And  now  is  come  to  that  same  plaee  irhere  first  she 
wefL^ 

By  this  time  Guyon  has  come  to  the  other  i^ide  of  the 
strand ;  as  soon  as  he  calls  her  to  ferry  him  over,  thti 
comes  to  him,  as  she  did  to  Cymochles,  and  takes  him  on 
board ;  but  she  will  no  more  admit  the  Fidmer  than  she 
would  Atin.  Guyon,  rather  than  leave  his  ffuide  behind^ 
would  have  himself  returned  to  the  land,  but  the  bark 
instantly  darts  forward — 

Through  the  dull  billows,  thick  as  troubled  mite; 

The  lady's  free  demeanour  does  not  take  with  him  so  well 
as  it  did  with  Cymochles ;  but  he  too,  though  but  half- 
pleased)  steps  ashore  with  her  upon  the  beautiful  isle ; 
where 


k  Stir.  1  Spread  her  sail. 
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—  all,  though  pleasant,  yet  she  made  much  more ; 
The  fields  £d  laagh,  the  flowers  did  freshly  spring. 
The  trees  did  bad,  and  early  blossoms  bore ; 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing. 
And  told  that  garden's  pleasures  in  their  carolling. 

And  she,  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough. 
Would  oftentimes  amonsst  them  bear  a  part. 
And  strive  to  pass  (as  she  could  well  enow) 
Their  nadye  music  by  her  slulful  art 

The  wise  and  wary  knight,  nevertheless,  tboueh  not  so 
churlish  as  to  refuse  all  return  to  the  courtesies  of  the 
gentle  lady,  keeps  watch  over  his  heart,  and  takes  care 
that  her  winning  ways  find  no  entrance  there.  Suddenly, 
however,  while  still  walking  together,  they  are  met  by 
Cymochles,  awakened  "  out  of  his  idle  dream.'*  Enfu- 
riated  by  the  sight  of  '*  that  lady  debonair*'  in  the  com- 
pany of  another,  he  instantly  attacks  Sir  Guyon;  a 
quarter  of  that  knight's  shield  is  shorn  away,  and  the 
other's  plumed  crest  is  cloven  in  twain ;  but  in  the  storm 
of  blows  Phaedria  runs  between  them,  and,  throwing 
herself  at  their  feet,  implores  them  to  cease  in  a  pas- 
sionate appeal.  Strife  and  contention,  she  cries,  are  the 
shame  of  Knighthood ;  peace  and  amours  were  ever  the 
chief  commendation  as  well  as  joy  of  the  mighty  ancient 
heroes  and  gods : — 

•*  Of  love  they  ever  greater  glo^  bore 
Then  of  their  arms :  Mars  is  Cupido's  friend, 
And  is  for  Venus'  loves  renowmed  more 
Than  all  his  wars  and  spoils,  the  which  he  did  of  yore." 

"  Therewith,"  it  is  added,  "  she  sweetly  smiled ;"  and 
they,  angry  as  they  had  been,  relented  and  became 
calm : — 

Such  power  have  pleasing  words ;  such  is  the  might 
Of  courteous  clemency  in  gentie  heart 

The  lady  now,  seeing  he  is  not  for  her  purpose,  willingly 
suffers  feuyon  to  depart,  and  ferries  nim  to  the  land. 
Here  Atin  is  still  standing  where  he  had  been  left  by  hb 
master ;  but  a  few  railing  words  and  a  menacing  shake 
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of  his  dart  are  all  the  demonstration  he  ventures  to  make, 
and  the  knight,  with  strong  reason  mastering  passion 
frail,  passes  fairly  forth.  Soon  after  Atin  sees  far  oft 
a  knight  in  armour  coming  running  up — "breathless, 
heartless,  faint,  and  wan  " — and  making  with  all  haste 
or  the  Idle  Flood : — 

The  varlet  saw,  when  to  the  flood  he  came 

How  without  stop  or  stay  he  fiercely  leapt, 

And  deep  himself  beducked  in  the  same. 

That  in  the  lake  his  lofty  .crest  was  steept, 

Ne  of  his  safety  seemed  care  he  kept ; 

But  with  his  ra^ng  arms  he  rudely  flashed 

The  waves  about,  and  all  his  armour  swept, 

That  all  the  blood  and  filth  away  was  washed ; 

Yet  still  he  beat  the  water,  and  the  billows  dashed.    ^ 

This  proves  to  be  Pyrochles ;  he  can  only  roar,  "  I  bum, 
I  bum,  I  bum  1 — 

**  Yet  nought  can  quench  mine  inly  flaming  side, 
Nor  sea  of  liquor  cold,  nor  lake  of  mire ; 
Nothing  but  death  can  do  me  to  respire." 

Atin  leaps  into  the  lake  to  his  assistance ;  but  he  knew 
not  the  nature  of  that  sea ; — 

The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were. 
Engrossed  with  mud  which  did  them  foul  agrise,™ 
That  every  weighty  thing  they  did  upbear, 
Ne  ought  mote  ever  sink  down  to  the  bottom  there. 

While  the  two  are  thus  struggling  in  the  idle  wave,  up 
comes  Archimago,  attracted  by  the  noise,  in  the  guise  of 
a  hoary-headed  old  man,  carrying  a  sword  in  his  hand ; 
and  he  speedily,  with  balms  and  herbs  and  his  mighty 
spells,  heals  the  wounds  of  his  good  friend  Pyrochles,  re- 
ceived in  his  last  struggle  with  Furor,  "  that  cursed  man, 
that  cruel  fiend  of  hell." 

Canto  VII.  (66  stanzas). — Guyon,  meanwhile  tra- 
velling on  alone,  for  his  friend  and  guide  the  Palmer  has 
been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Idle  Lake,  passes 

■»  Make  terrible. 
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through  a  desert  wilderness  without  for  some  time  meet- 
ing with  any  adventure,  till  he  comes  at  length  to  *'  a 
gloomy  dade,  covered  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from 
heaven's  light/^  and  there  be  finds  cowering  in  the  shade 
the  most  withered  and  uncouth-looking  of  old  men : — 

His  fkce  with  smoke  was  tanned,  and  eyes  were  bleared, 
His  head  and  beard  with  seot  were  ill  bedight, 
His  coal-black  hands  did  seem  to  have  been  seared 
In    smith's  fire-spitting  forge,  and  nails  like  claws 
appeared. 

His  iron  coat,  all  overgrown  with  rust, 

Was  underneath  enveloped  with  gold; 

Whose  glistering  gloss,  darkened  with  filthy  du£t. 

Well  yet  aTO>eared  to  have  been  of  old 

A  work  of  nch  entaile  °  and  curious  mould, 

Woven  with  anticks  and  wild  imagery : 

And  in  his  lap  a  mass  of  coin  he  told. 

And  turned  upside  down,  to  feed  his  eye 

And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  treasury. 

And  round  about  him  lay  on  every  side 

Great  heaps  of  gold  that  never  could  be  speut ; 

Of  which  some  were  rude  ore,  not  purified 

Of  Mulciber's  deyourinff  element ; 

Some  others  were  new  driven,  and  distent 

Into  great  ingos  and  to  wedges  square ; 

Some  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment : 

But  most  were  stamped,  and  in  their  metal  bare 

The  antique  shapes  of  kings  and  Kesars  strong  and  rare. 

As  soon  as  he  sees  Guyon  he  rises  and  runs  to  hide  his 
treasures  in  the  earth  ;  but  the  knight,  "  lightly  to  him 
leaping,"  stays  his  hand.  They  uien  enter  into  talk. 
To  Guyon's  question  of  what  he  is,  the  other,  **  with 
staring  eyes  fixed  askance,"  answers  in  great  disdain : — 

«  God  of  the  world  and  wordlings  I  me  call. 
Great  Mammon,  greatest  god  below  the  sky. 
That  of  my  plenty  pour  out  unto  all, 
And  unto  none  my  graces  do  envy : 
Riches,  renown,  and  principality, 

"  Ornament  r- ^ ^t^ 
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Honour,  estate,  and  all  this  vorldes  good, 

For  which  men  swink**  and  sweat  incessantly, 

Fro  me  do  flow  into  an  ample  flood, 

And  in  the  hollow  earth  have  their  eternal  brood." 

If  the  knight  will  consent  to  serve  him,  all  these  moun- 
tains of  wealth  that  he  sees,  and  ten  times  as  much  more, 
shall  be  at  his  command.     **  No,"  replies  Guyon  ; — 

**  Begard  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroic  sprite. 
That  joys  for  crowns  and  kingdoms  to  contend : 
Fair  shields,  gay  steeds,  bright  arms,  be  my  delight; 
Those  be  tbe  rkhes  fit  for  an  advent'rous  knight** 

"  Vain-glorious  elf,"  said  he,  "  dost  not  thou  weet, 
That  money  can  thy  wants  at  will  supply  ? 
Shields,  steeds,  and  arms,  and  all  things  for  thee  meet. 
It  can  purvey  in  twinkling  of  an  eye ; 
And  crowns  and  kingdoms  to  thee  multiply. 
Do  not  I  kings  create,  and  throw  the  crown 
Sometimes  to  him  that  low.  in  dust  doth  lie. 
And  him  tluit  reigned  into  his  room  thrust  down ; 
And  whom  I  lest  do  heap  with  glory  and  renown  ?  " 

All  otherwise,  rejoins  the  knight,  do  I  -deem  of  nches ; 
^^  infinite  mischiefe  of  them  do  arise  :*' — 

«<  Ne  thine  be  kingdoms,  ne  the  scq>tres  thine ; 
But  realms  and  rulers  thou  dost  both  confound, 
And  loyal  truth  to  treason  dost  incline : 
Witness  the  guiltless  blood  poured  oft  on  ground ; 
The  crowned  often  slain ;  the  slayer  crowned ; 
The  sacred  diadem  in  pieces  rent; 
And  purple  robe  gored  with  many  a  wound : 
Castles  surprised ;  great  cities  sacked  and  brent : 
So  mak'st  thou  kings,   and  gainest  wrongful  govern- 
ment" 

If  men  would  only  think  how  small  an  allowance  suffices 
for  '^untroubled  nature,'*  they  w^ould  despise  the  super- 
fluities which  wealth  procures : — 

•  Labour. 
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**  The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flowering  yoath. 
Found  no  defect  in  his  Creator's  graee ; 
Bat  with  glad  thanks,  and  unr^roved  truth* 
The  gifts  of  sovereign  bounty  did  embrace : 
Like  angels'  life  was  then  men's  happy  case : 
But  later  ages  pride,  like  corn-fed  steed, 
Abused  her  plenty  and  &trswoll'n  increase 
To  all  licentious  lust,  and  gan  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  mean  and  natural  first  need." 

This  reasoning,  however,  is  received  wiA  great  con- 
tempt by  Mammon,  who,  telling  him  to 

** leave  ihe  rudeness  of  that  antique  age 

To  them  that  lived  therein  in  state  forlorn," 

proposes,  by  way  of  converting  him  to  mwre  sensible 
views,  to  conduct  him  to  the  secret  pkee  where  he  has 
his  residence  and  keeps  his  treasured.  And  now  the 
poet  puts  forth  all  his  strength : — 

So  by  and  by 

Through  that  thick  covert  he  him  led,  and  found 
A  darksome  way,  which  no  man  could  descry, 
That  deep  descended  through  the  hollow  ground, 
And  was  with  dread  and  l^rror  compassed  around. 

At  length  they  came  into  a  larger  space, 

That  stretched  itself  into  an  ample  plain ; 

Through  which  a  beaten  broad  highway  did  itMeJ^ 

That  stfuight  did  lead  to  Pluto's  grisly  reign ; 

By  that  wayside  there  sate  infbrnal  Pain, 

And  fiast  beside  him  sate  tumultuous  StrijEe ; 

The  one  in  hand  an  iron  whip  did  strain, 

The  other  branched  a  bloody  knife ; 

And  both  did  gnash  their  teeth,  and  bo^  did  tinreaten  life. 

On  the  other  side  in  one  consort  there  sate 

Cruel  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Despite, 

Disloyal  Treason,  and  heart-burning  Hate ; 

But  gnawing  Jesdousy,  out  of  their  sight 

Sitting  alone,  his  bitter  lips  did  bite ; 

And  trembling  Fear  still  to  and  fro  did  fly,^ 

And  found  no  place  where  safe  he  shroud  him  might : 
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Lamenting  Sorrow  did  in  darkness  lie ; 

And  Shame  his  ngly  ^nce  did  hide  from  living  eje. 

And  over  them  sad  Horror  with  grim  hue 
Did  always  soar,  beating  his  iron  wings ; 
And  after  him  owls  and  night-ravens  lew, 
The  hateful  messengers  of  heavy  things, 
Of  death  and  dolour  telling  sad  tidings ; 
Whiles  sad  Celeno,  sitting  on  a  clift, 
A  song  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrow  sings, 
That  heart  of  flint  asunder  could  have  rift ; 
Which  having  ended  after  him  she  flieth  swift. 

All  these  before  the  gates  of  Pluto  lay ; 

By  whom  tiiey  passing  spake  unto  them  nought. 

But  the  Elfin  knight  with  wonder  all  the  way 

Did  feed  his  eyes,  and  filled  his  inner  thought. 

At  last  him  to  a  little  door  he  brought. 

That  to  the  gate  of  hell,  which  ga.pdd  wide, 

Was  next  adjoining,  ne  them  parted  ought : 

Betwixt  them  both  was  but  a  little  stride, 

That  did  the  House  of  Richess  from  Hell-mouth  divide. 

Before  the  door  sate  self<»nsuming  Care, 
Day  and  night  keeping  wary  watch  and  ward, 
For  fear  lest  Force  or  Fraud  should  unaware 
Break  in,  an^spoil  the  treasure  there  in  guard : 
Ne  would  he  suffer  Sleep  once  thitherwara 
Approach,  albe  his  drowsy  den  were  next ; 
For  next  to  Death  is  Sleep  to  be  compared ; 
Therefore  his  house  is  unto  his  annext : 
Here   Sleep,  there  Riches,  and  Hell-gate  &em  both 
betwixt 

.  So  soon  as  Mammon  there  arrived,  the  door 
To  him  did  open  and  afforded  way : 
Him  followed  eke  Sir  Guyon  evermore,' 
Ne  darkness  him  ne  danger  might  dismay. 
Soon  as  he  entered  was,  tiie  door  straightway 
Did  shut,  and  from  behind  it  forth  there  leapt 
An  ugly  fiend,  more  foul  than  dismal  day ; 
The  which  with  monstrous  stalk  behind  him  stept, 
And  ever  as  he  went  due  watch  upon^him  kept 
Well  hoped  he,  ere  long  that  hardy  guest, 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustful  eye,  ^ 
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Or  lips  he  laid  on  thing  that  liked  him  best. 
Or  eyer  sleep  his  eye-strings  did  untie. 
Should  be  hus  prey :  and  therefore  still  on  high 
He  over  him  did  hold  his  cruel  claws. 
Threatening  with  greedy  ^pe  to  do  him  die. 
And  rend  in  pieces  with  his  ravenous  paws. 
If  ever  he  transgressed  the  fatal  Stygian  laws. 

That  house's  form  within  was  rude  and  strong. 

Like  an  huge  cave  hewn  out  of  rocky  clift. 

From  whose  rough  vault  the  ragged  breaches  hong 

Emboss'd  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  gift. 

And  with  rich  metal  loaded  every  rift, 

That  heavy  ruin  they  did  seem  to  threat ; 

And  over  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 

Her  cunning  web,  and  spr^^  her  subtle  net. 

Enwrapped  in  fovl  smoke  and  clouds  more  black  than  jet 

Both  roof,  and  floor,  and  walls,  were  all  of  gold, 

But  overdone  with  dust  and  old  decay, 

And  hid  in  darkness,  that  none  could  behold 

The  hue  thereof;  for  view  of  cheerful  day 

Did  never  in  that  house  itself  display ; 

But  a  &int  shadow  of  uncertain  light, 

Such  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fede  away ; 

Or  as  the  moon,  clothed  with  cloudy  night. 

Does  show  to  him  that  walks  in  fear^^d  sad  affright 

In  all  that  room  was  nothing  to  be  seen 

But  huge  great  iron  chests,  and  coffers  strong. 

All  barred  with  double  bends,  that  none  could  ween 

Them  to  enforce  by  violence  or  wrong ; 

On  every  side  they  placed  were  along. 

But  all  the  ground  with  sculls  was  scattered 

And  dead  men's  bones,  which  round  about  were  flung ; 

Whose  lives,  it  seemed,  whilome  there  were  shed, 

And  their  vile  carcases  now  left  uuburied. 

They  forward  pass ;  ne  Guyon  yet  spoke  word. 
Till  that  they  came  unto  an  iron  door. 
Which  to  them  opened  of  his  own  accord. 
And  showed  of  riches  such  exceeding  store 
As  eye  of  man  did  never  see  before, 
Ne  ever  could  within  one  place  be  found. 
Though  all  the  wealth,  which  is  or  was  of  yore. 
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Could  gathered  be  through  all  the  world  around. 
And  that  above  were  added  to  that  under  ground. 

To  Mammon's  oflfer  of  as  much  of  all  this  treasure  as  he 
would  like  to  possess,  the  knight  answers  with  a  cold  and 
steady  refusal  as  before. 

Thereat  the  fiend  his  gnashing  teeth  did  grate. 
And  grieTed  so  long  to  lack  his  greedy  prey ; 
For  well  he  weened  that  so  glorious  bait 
Would  tempt  his  guest  to  take  thereof  assay : 
Had  he  so  done,  he  had  him  snatched  away 
More  light  than  culver^  in  the  falcon's  fist : 
Eternal  God  thee  save  from  such  decay  I 
But,  whenas  Mammon  saw  his  purpose  mist, 
Him  to  entrap  unwares  another  way  he  wist. 

Thence,  forward  he  him  led  and  shortly  brought 
'    Unto  another  room,  whose  door  forthright 
To  him  did  open  as  it  had  been  taught : 
Therein  an  hundred  ranges  weren  pi^ht, 
And  hundred  furnaces  all  burning  bright : 
By  every  furnace  many  fiends  did  bide, 
I>eformed  creatures,  horrible  in  sight ; 
And  every  fiend  his  busy  pains  applied 
To  melt  uie  golden  metal,  ready  to  be  tried. 

One  with  great  bellows  gathered  filling  air. 
And  with  Itced  wind  the  fiiel  did  inflame ; 
Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 
With  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  oft  the  same 
With  liquid  waves,  fierce  Vulcan*s  rage  to  tame, ' 
Who,  maistering  them,  renewed  his  former  heat : 
Some  scummed  the  dross  that  from  the  metal  came ; 
Some  stirred  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great : 
And  every  one  did  swink,  and  every  one  did  sweat. 

But,  when  an  earthly  wight  they  present  saw 

Glistering  in  arms  and  battailous  array. 

From  their  hot  work  they  did  themselves  withdraw 

To  wonder  at  the  sight ;  for,  till  that  day. 

They  never  creature  saw  that  came  that  way : 
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Their  staring  eyes  mrkling  with  ierveDt  fire 

And  ugl  J  shapes  did  nigh  the  man  dismay, 

That,  were  it  not  for  shmne,  he  would  retire ; 

Till  that  him  thus  bespake  their  sovereign  lord  asd  sire : 

"  Behold,  thou  Fairy's  son,  wiA  mortal  eye. 

That  living  eye  before  did  never  see ! 

The  tlung,  that  thon  didst  crave  so  earnestly, 

To  weet,  whence  all  the  wealth  late  showed  by  me 

Proceeded,  lo  I  now  is  reveal'd  to  thee. 

Here  is  the  fountain  of  the  worldes  good  I 

Now  therefore,  if  thou  wih  enriched  be, 

Avise  thee  well,  and  change  thy  wilful  mood ; 

Lest  thou  perhaps  hereafter  wish,  and  be  withstood."    ^ 

Guyon  again  declines  the  offer  of  the  money-god,  and^ 
much  displeased,  the  latter  still  leads  him  forward : — 

He  brought  him,  through  a  darksome  narrow  strait* 

To  a  broad  gate  all  built  of  beaten  sold : 

The  gate  was  opai ;  but  therein  did  wait 

A  sturdy  vSlain,  striding  stiff  and  bold. 

As  if  the  Highest  God  defy  he  would : 

In  his  right  hand  an  iron  club  he  held, 

But  he  himself  was  all  of  golden  mould, 

Tet  had  both  life  and  sense,  and  well  could  weld 

That  cursed  weapon,  when  his  cruel  foes  he  quelled. 

Disdain  he  called  was,  and  did  disdMu 

To  be  so  called,  and  who  so  did  hiixPBall : ' 

Stem  was  his  look,  and  full  of  stomach  vain ; ' 

His  portance  r  terrible,  and  stature  tall. 

Far  passing  the  height  of  men  terrestrial ;[ 

Like  an  huge  giant  of  the  Titans'  race ; 

That  made  him  scorn  all  creatures  great  and  small. 

And  with  his  pride  all  others'  power  de&ce : 

More  fit  amongst  black  fiends  than  men  to  have  his  place. 

As  soon  as  Disdain  espies  the  knight's  glittering  arms — 
**  that  with  their n&rightness  made  that  darkness  light " 
— he  lifts  his  club  with  design  to  strike — 

For  nothing  might  abash  the  villain  bold, 

Ne  mortal  steel  empierce  his  miscreated  mould ; 

'  Carriage. 
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but    Mammon  restrains  his  hasty  hand,    and   Guy  on 
enters. 


-  The  room  was  large  and  wide, 


As  it  some  guild  or  solemn  temple  were ; 
Many  great  golden  pillars  did  upbear 
The  massy  roof,  and  riches  huge  sustain; 
And  every  pillar  decked  was  rail  dear 
With  crowns,  and  diadems,  and  titles  vain, 
Which  mortal  princes  wore  whilst  they  on  earth  did 
reign. 

A  rout  of  people  there  assembled  were. 

Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  sky, 

Which  with  great  uproar  pressed  to  draw  near 

To  the  upijer  part,  where  was  advanced  high 

A  stately  siege  •  of  sovereign  majesty ; 

And  thereon  sate  a  woman  gorgeous  gay, 

And  richly  clad  in  robes  of  royalty, 

That  never  earthly  prince  in  such  array 

His  glory  did  enhance,  and  pompous  pride  display. 

Her  fkce  right  wondrous  &ir  did  seem  to  be, 
That  her  broad  beauty's  beam  great  brightness  threw 
Through  Ihe  dim  shade,  that  all  men  might  it  see ; 
Yet  was  not  that  same  her  own  native  hue. 
But  wrought  by  art  and  counterfeited  shew, 
Thereby  more  lovers  unto  her  to  call ; 
Nathless'  most  heavenly  fair  in  deed  and  view 
She  by  creation  was,  till  she  did  fall ; 
Thenceforth  she  sought  for  helps  to  cloak  her  crime 
withal. 

There,  as  in  glistering  glory  she  did  sit, 
She  held  a  great  gold  chain  ylinked  well. 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heaven  was  knit. 
And  lower  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell ; 
And  all  that  press  did  round  about  her  swell 
To  catchen  hold  of  that  long  chain,  thereby 
To  climb  aloft,  and  others  to  excel : 
That  was  Ambition,  rash  desire  to  sty," 
And  every  link  thereof  a  step  of  dignity. 


Seat  *  Not  the  less.  "  Ascend. 
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Some  thought  to  raise  themselyes  to  high  degree 

By  riches  and  onrighteoos  reward ; 

Some  by  dose  shoiUdering :  some  by  flattery ; 

Others  through  friends ;  others  for  base  regard ; 

And  all,  by  wrong  ways,  fi>r  themseWes  prepared :    . 

Those,  that  were  up  themsdves,  kept  others  low ; 

Those,  that  were  low  themselves,  held  others  hard, 

Ne  suffered  them  to  rise  or  greater  grow ; 

But  every  one  did  strive  his  fellow  down  to  throw. 

Mammon  informs  Guyon  that  the  goodly  lady  is  his 
daughter: — 

**  And  fair  Philotim^  she  rightly  hight, 
The  &irest  wi^ht  that  wonneth  under  sky. 
But  that  this  darksome  nether  world  her  light 
Doth  cQm  with  horror  and  deformity. 
Worthy  of  heaven  and  high  felicity. 
From  whence  the  gods  have  her  for  envy  thrust" 

He  offers  her  to  Guyon  for  a  wife ;  but,  thanking  the 
god  **  for  so  great  grace  and  offered  high  estate,  the 
gentle  knight  declares  himself  an  unworthy  match  for 
an  immortal  mate,  even  were  he  not  bound  by  love-vows 
to  another.  Mammon  suppresses  his  inward  wrath,  and 
now  leads  him 

Into  a  garden  goodly  garnished 
With  herbs  and  fruits,  whose  kinds  mote  not  be  read : 
Not  such  as  earth  out  of  her  fruitful  womb 
Throws  forth  to  men,  sweet  and  well  savoured, 
But  direfiil  deadly  black,  both  leaf  and  bloom. 
Fit  to  adorn  ^as  dead  and  deck  the  dreary  tomb. 

There  mournful  cypress  grew  in  greatest  store ; 
And  trees  of  bitter  gall ;  and  ebon  sad ; 
Dead  sleeping  poppy ;  and  black  hellebore ; 
Cold  coloquintida  ;▼  and  tetra  *  mad ; 
Mortal  samnitis  f  and  cicuta^^  bad, 
With  which  the  unjust  Athenians  made  to  die 
Wise  Socrates,  who,  thereof  quaffing  glad. 


'  Bitter  gourd.  "  Deadly  nightshade. 

«  Savine.  ^  Hemlock. 
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Poured  out  his  life  and  last  philosophy 
To  the  &ir  Critias,*  his  dearest  belamy  I  * 

The  ^rden  of  Proserpina  this  hight; 
And  m  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat, 
With  a  thick  arbour  goodly  over-dight, 
In  which  she  often  used  A*om  open  neat 
Herself  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreat : 
Next  thereunto  did  crow  a  goodly  tree, 
With  branches  broad  disprc^  and  body  great. 
Clothed  with  leaves,  that  none  the  wood  mought  see. 
And  loaden  all  with  firuit  as  thick  as  it  might  be. 

Their  fruit  were  golden  apples  glistering  bright. 
That  goodly  was  their  glory  to  oehold ; 
On  earth  like  never  grew,  ne  living  wight 
Like  ever  saw,  but  they  from  hence  were  sold ; 
For  those,  which  Hercules  with  conquest  bold 
Got  from  great  Atlas'  daughters,  hence  began, 
And  planted  there  did  bring  forib.  fruit  of  gold ; 
And  those,  with  which  th'  EulxBan  ^  young  man  wan 
Swift  Atalanta,  when  through  craft  he  her  outran. 

Here  also  sprung  that  goodly  golden  fruit, 

With  whicn  Acontius  got  his  lover  true. 

Whom  he  had  long  time  sought  with  fruitless  suit : 

Here  eke  that  fiunous  golden  apple  grew. 

The  which  amongst  the  gods  false  Ate  threw ; 

For  which  the  Idiaean  ladies  disagreed, 

Till  partial  Paris  dempt  it  Venus'  due, 

And  nad  of  her  fiur  Helen  for  his  meed. 

That  many  noble  Greeks  and  Trojans  made  to  bleed. 

The  warlike  Elf  much  wondered  at  this  tree, 
So  tuT  and  great,  thi^t  shadowed  all  the  ground ; 

•  Thii  18  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Spenser.  It  was 
Theramenes,  who,  on  bein^  forced  to  drink  poison  by  his 
old  friend  Critias,  once  a  discij^le  of  Socrates,  and  now  become 
one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  smilingly  said,  in  swallowing  it, 
"  This  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  fair  Critias."  The  story 
is  toid  by  Cicero  in  iiis  Tusculan  Questions. 

•  Friend. 

*  Hippomanes,  who,  however,  was  not  an  Eubcean,  but  a 
native  of  Qnchestos  in  Boeotia. 
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And  bis  broad  brancbes,  laden  witb  ricb  fee. 
Did  stretch  themselves  witbout  tbe  utmost  bound 
Of  this  great  garden,  compassed  witb  a  mound : 
Which  overhanging,  they  themselves  did  steep 
In  a  black  flood,  wbich  flowed  about  it  round ; 
That  is  the  river  of  Cocy  tus  deep. 
In  which  full  many  souls  ^o  endless  wail  and  weep. 

Which  to  behold  he  clomb  up  to  the  bank ; 
And,  looking  down,  saw  many  damned  wights 
In  those  sad  waves,  which  direful  deadly  stank. 
Plunged  continually  of  cruel  sprites. 
That  with  their  piteous  cries  and  yelling  shrights,<^ 
They  made  the  rarther  shore  resounden  wide : 
Amongst  the  rest  of  those  same  rueful  sights. 
One  cursed  creature  he  by  chance  espied. 
That  drenched  lay  fhll  deep  under  the  garden  side. 

Deep  was  he  drenched  to  the  utmost  chin, 

Yet  gaped  still  as  coveting  to  drink 

Of  the  cold  liquor  which  ne  waded  in ; 

And,  stretching  forth  bis  hand,  did  often  think 

To  reach  the  miit  which  grew  upon  the  brink ; 

But  both  the  fruit  fh>m  hand,  and  flood  from  mouth. 

Did  fly  aback,  and  made  him  vainly  swink ; 

The  whiles  he  starved  with  hunger,  and  with  drouth 

He  daily  died,  yet  never  throug£dy  dying  couth.** 

The  knight,  him  seeing  labour  so  in  vain. 

Asked  who  he  was,  and  what  he  meant  thereby  ? 

Who,  groaning  deep,  thus  answered  him  again ; 

'*  Most  cursed  of  all  creatures  under  sky, 

Lo,  Tantalus  I  here  tormented  lie  I 

Of  whom  high  Jove  wont  whilome  feasted  be ; 

Lo,  here  I  now  for  want  of  food  do  die  I 

But,  if  that  thou  be  such  as  I  thee  see. 

Of  grace  I  pray  thee  give  to  eat  and  drink  to  me  I" 


i    Another  suffering  wretch  that  he  sees  is  Pilate ;  and 


0 


Infinite  moe  tormented  in  like  pain 

He  there  beheld,  too  long  here  to  be  told : 

Ne  Mammon  would  there  let  him  long  remain, 

For  terror  of  the  tortures  manifold 


^""  «  Shrieks.  ^  Ck)uld  thoroughly  die. 
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In  which  the  damned  souls  he  did  behold, 
But  roughly  him  bespake :  "  Thou  fearful  fool, 
Why  takest  not  of  that  same  fruit  of  gold  ? 
Ne  sittest  down  on  that  same  silver  stool. 
To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  oool  ?  " 

Rough  words  and  soft,  however,  are  alike  ineffectual. 
And  now,  three  days  having  been  consumed  in  this  in- 
fernal, or  at  least  subterraneous,  sojourn.  Mammon  is 
constrained  to  suffer  the  knight  to  return  to  light  of  day, 
and  even  to  conduct  him  thither.  But,  stout  as  he  was 
in  fitime  as  well  as  in  heart,  Guyon  has  begun  to  wax 
weak  and  wan. 

For  want  of  food  and  sleep,  which  two  upbear 
Like  mighty  pillara  this  mul  life  of  man, 
That  none  without  the  same  enduren  can ; 

and,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  upper  ur,  he  drops  down 
in  a  swoon. 

Canto  VIII.  (66  stanzas). — ^This  Canto,  again,  is  one 
of  more  business  or  action  than  poetic  splendour.  It  is 
introduced,  however,  by  some  lines  of  ^at  beauty. 
"  O,"  exclaims  the  poet,  **  the  ezceedmg  grace  of 
highest  God,  that  loves  hb  creatures  so,  as  even  to  send 
to  and  fro  his  blessed  angels  in  the  service  of  wicked 
man  I  "— 

How  oft  do  they  their  silyer  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  t 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant, 

^^^ainst  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant ! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward. 

And  thdr  bri^t  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 

O,  why  should  Heavenly  GcId  to  men  have  such  regard ! 

While  Guyon  has  been  with  Mammon  the  palmer  has 
found  at  another  place  a  passage  across  the  lake,  and 
has  now  come  near  to  where  the  knight  lies  entranced, 
when  he  is  drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  loud  outcry  of  a 
rueful  voice.     When  he  comes  up  he  b  alarmed  by  the 
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sight  of  his  friend  stretched  on  the  ground  apparently 

senseless : — > 

Beside  his  head  there  sate  a  fair  young  man. 
Of  wondrons  beauty  and  of  freshest  years. 
Whose  tender  bad  to  blossom  new  began. 
And  flourish  fisdr  above  his  equal  peers : 
His  snowy  front,  curled  with  golden  hairs. 
Like  Phoebus*  feee  adorned  with  sunny  rays, 
Divinely  shone ;  and  two  sharp  winged  shears, 
Decked  with  divers  plumes,  like  painted  jays. 
Were  fixed  at  his  back  to  cut  his  airy  ways. 

Like  as  Cupido  on  Idsean  hill. 

When,  having  laid  his  cruel  bow  away. 

And  mortal  arrows,  wherewith  he  doUi  fill 

The  world  with  murderous  spoils  and  bloody  prey, 

With  his  fair  mother  he  him  dights  to  play. 

And  vrith  his  goodly  sisters,  Graces  three ; 

The  goddess,  pleased  with  his  wanton  play, 

Suffers  herself  through  sleep  beguiled  to  be, 

The  whiles  the  other  ladies  mind  their  merry  glee. 

The  angel,  for  such  it  is,  commits  Guyon  to  the  charce 
of  the  palmer,  and  then,  spreading  "  his  p«dnted  nimble 
wings,  *  vanishes  away.  The  palmer  has  just  discovered 
that  fife  is  not  yet  quite  extinct,  when  he  perceives 
pcing  towards  them  **  two  paynim  knights  all  armed  as 
bright  as  sky,"  accompanied  by  an  aged  sire,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  light-footed  page.  These  are  the  "  two 
sons  of  Aerates  old,"  Pyrochles  and  Cymochles;  the 
old  man  is  Archim^ ;  the  page,  Atin.  Despite  the 
fearless  reproaches  of  the  palmer,  tiiev  proceed  to  strip 
Guyon  of  his  armour ;  but  are  stopped  by  the  advance  of 

An  armed  knight,  of  bold  and  bounteous  grace, 

Whose  squire  bore  after  him  an  ebon  lance 

And  covered  shield :  well  kenned  him  so  fhr  space 

The  ^ichanter  by  his  arms  and  amenance,* 

When  under  him  he  saw  his  Lybian  steed  to  prance. 

It  is  Prince  Arthur  himself.  Roused  by  the  magician, 
the  two  brothers  betake  them  to  their  arms ;  and  Pyro- 


Behaviour. 
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chles,  being  ^without  a  sword,  requests  Archimago  to 
lend  him  the  one  he  carries,  that  namely  which  he  had 
pnKOired  for  Braggadoccio.  The  enchanter  replies  that 
ne  gladly  would,  but  that  this  is  in  fact  Prince  Arthur's 
own  sword,  and  as  such  entirely  useless  in  the  present 
case ;  Merlin  made  it  for  the  prince  "  by  his  almighty 
art,"  when  he  was  sworn  a  knight : — 

**  The  metal  first  be  mix'd  with  medsewart, 
That  DO  enchantment  from  his  dint  might  save ; 
Then  it  in  flames  of  Aetna  wrou^t  apart, 
And  seTen  times  dipped  in  the  bitter  wave 
Of  hellish  Styx,  which  hidden  yirtue  to  it  gave. 

The  virtue  is,  that  neither  steel  nor  stone 
The  stroke  thereof  from  entrance  may  defend ; 
Ne  ever  may  be  used  by  his  fone ;' 
Ne  forced  his  rightfol  owner  to  offend ; 
Ne  ever  will  it  break,  ne  ever  b«id/' 

Wherefore,  he  adds,  it  is  rightly  called  Mordure,  that 
is,  the  hard-biter.  Pyrocbles,  however,  scouts  the  notion 
of  sharp  steel  knowing  any  difference  between  one  man's 
flesh  and  another's,  and  snatches  the  weapon  out  of  the 
old  man's  hand,  binding  at  the  same  time  Guyon's  shield 
about  his  wrist.  When  the  prince,  having  come  up, 
has  looked  upon  the  armed  corse  of  the  knight,  **  m 
whose  dead  race  he  read  great  magnanimity,"  he  is  in- 
formed by  the  palmer  of  the  outrage  the  two  pa3mini8 
had  been  about  to  commit.  A  courteous  appeal  on  his 
part  is  met  by  arrogance  and  insolence  on  theirs ;  they 
fall  upon  him  together,  and  without  warning ;  but  the 
good  sword  Mordure  does  not  forget  its  duty,  and, 
3iough  for  a  time  hard  pressed,  he  comes  off  at  last  vic- 
torious over  both.  Once,  having  been  thrown  from  his 
saddle  to  the  ground — "  wanting  his  sword  when  he  on 
foot  should  fight  "—he  is  rescued  from  extreme  peril  by 
the  palmer  reaching  him  Guyon's ;  then,  we  are  told, 

like  a  lion,  which  had  long  time  sought 

His  robbed  whelps,  and  at  the  last  them  found 

'Foes. 
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Amongst  the  shepherd  swams,  then  wexeth  wood  and 

yond:8 
So  fierce  he  Isdd  abont  him,  and  dealt  blows 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold, 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  savage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  TWA^tiHy  bait. 
When  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore. 
Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await. 
But  with  his  dreadfbl  horns  them  driyes  afore, 
Or  flin^  aloft,  or  treads  down  in  the  floor. 
Breathing  out  wrath,  and  bellowing  disdain, 
That  all  the  forest  quakes  to  hear  mm  roar : 
So  raged  Prince  Ardiur  twixt  his  foemen  twain. 
That  neither  could  his  mighty  puissance  sustain. 

Cymochles  is  slain,  and  then  Pyrochles,  forced  at  last  to 
throw  away  the  worse  than  useless  Mordure,  is  soon 
quieted,  but  will  not  accept  of  life,  and  so  his  head  b  also 
smitten  off.  Gu^on  now  awakes  and  recoffnises  the 
prince.  Meanwhile  both  Archimago  and  Atin  hare  taken 
to  their  heels. 

Canto  IX.  (60  stanzas). — Arthur  having  now  re- 
covered his  stolen  sword,  as  well  as  Guyon  his  lost 
shield,  they  set  forth  together,  and  on  their  way  the 
former  inquires  who  is  the  lady  whose  picture  that  shield 
exhibits,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  meeting 
between  Sir  Gu^on  and  the  Redcross  Knight  in  the 
first  Canto  of  this  Book.  Guyon  informs  him  that  it  is 
the  Queen  of  Fairy.  How  may  a  stranger  knight, 
asks  the  prince,  hope  to  become  one  of  her  soldiers  and 
servants  r  What  meed  is  there  so  great,  noble  lord, 
answers  Gruyon,  but  you  may  easily  attain  ?  Were  you 
to  be  enrolled  amone  the  knights  of  her  Order  of 
Maidenhead,  questionless  you  would 

« in  her  fisivour  high  be  reckoned. 

As  Arthegal  and  Soghy  now  been  honoued." 

Arthur  declares  that  from  the  time  he  first  took  bis  -vows 


s  Furious. 
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of  knighthood  his  whole  desire  has  been  to  enter  the 
service  of  that  queen  and  goddess ;  yet  nowhere  has  he 
been  able  to  find  her.  Guyon  replies  that  he  would 
himself  be  his  guide  to  Fairy  Land,  were  it  not  that  he 
is  prevented  by  a  hard  adventure  which  he  must  perform, 
the  destruction,  namely,  of  the  false  Acrasia. 


So  talked  they,  the  whiles 


They  wasted  had  much  way,  and  measured  many  miles. 

Evening  is  now  come  on,  when  they  perceive  a  goodly 
castle  "  foreby  a  river  in  a  pleasant  dale,"  whither  they 
resolve  to  betake  themselves  in  the  hope  of  finding 
(juarter  for  the  night ;  but  on  coming  near,  and  dismount- 
ing from  their  horses  (for  Guyon,  it  must  be  presumed, 
though  the  circumstance  is  not  mentioned,  has  supplied 
himself  with  that  of  one  of  the  slain  paynims)  they  find 
the  gates  fast  barred  and  every  inlet  closed.  On  the 
prince's  squire  winding  his  horn  under  the  castle  wail, 

That  with  the  noise  it  shook  as  it  would  fall, 

a  warder  looks  forth  from  aloft,  and  cries  to  them  to  fly 
if  they  would  save  their  lives ;  the  castle  has  for  seven 
jean  been  besieged  by  a  throng  of  enemies,  and  all 
mgress  or  egress  has  been  impossible. 

Thus  as  he  spoke,  lo !  with  outrageous  cry 

A  thousand  villains  round  about  uiem  swarmed 

Out  of  the  rocks  and  caves  adjoining  nigh ; 

Vile  caitiff  wretches,  racffed,  rude,  deformed, 

All  threatening  death,  allin  strange  manner  armed ; 

Some  with  unwieldy  clubs,  some  with  long  spears. 

Some  rusty  knives,  some  staves  in  fier  warmed : 

Stem  was  their  look ;  like  wild  amazed  stears. 

Staring  with  hollow  eyes,  and  stiff  upstanding  hairs. 

The  two  valiant  knights,  however,  drive  off  this  rabble 
rout ;  they  returned  indeed  again  and  again : —  - 

But  soon  the  knights  with  their  bright-burning  blades 
Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  orders  did  confound. 
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Hewing  and  sUshing  at  their  idle  shades ; 

For,  though  they  braies  seem,  yet  substanee  ftom  them 


As  when  a  swarm  of  gnats  at  eventide 
Out  of  the  fens  of  Allan*"  do  arise, 
Their  murmuring  small  trumpets  sounden  wide. 
Whiles  in  the  air  their  clustermg  army  flies, 
That  as  a  cloud  doth  seem  to  dim  the  skies ; 
Ne  man  nor  beast  may  rest  or  take  repast 
For  their  sharp  wounds  and  noyous  injuries, 
Till  ihe  fierce  northern  wind  with  blustering  blast 
Doth  blow  them  quite  away,  and  in  the  ocean  cast 

The  lady  of  the  castle  now  issues  forth,  attended  by  a 
goodly  train  of  other  ladies  and  squu'es  ;--* 

Alma  she  called  was ;  a  virgin  bright. 
That  had  not  yet  felt  Cupid's  wanton  rage ; 
Yet  was  she  wooed  of  many  a  gentle  knight, 
And  many  a  lord  of  noble  parentage, 
That  sought  with  her  to  link  in  marriage : 
For  she  was  Mr,  as  feir  mote  ever  be, 
And  in  the  flower  now  of  her  freshest  age ; 
Yet  full  of  grace  and  goodlv  modesty, 
That  even  heaven  rejoiced  her  sweet  face  to  see. 

In  robe  of  lily  white  she  was  arrayed. 

That  from  her  shoulder  to  her  heel  down  raught ; 

The  train  whereof  loose  £eu*  behind  her  strayed. 

Branched  with  gold  and  pearl  most  richly  wrought. 

And  borne  of  two  fiEur  damsels,  whidi  were  tau^t 

That  service  well :  her  yellow  golden  hair 

Was  trimly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought, 

Ke  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  wear, 

But  crowned  with  a  girland  of  sweet  rosicre. ' 

She  leads  the  knights  into  the  castle,  where  they  rest 
themselves  a  space ;  and  then  she  conducts  them  over 
it.     The  wall,  which  is  very  lofty,  is 


*»  The  professed  commentators  neither  inform  us  what 
Allan  this  is,  nor  confess  their  ignorance.  Is  it  the  bog  of 
Allan  in  the  soutii  (^Ireland? 

*  Rose-tree. 
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Not  built  of  brick,  ne  yet  of  stone  and  lime, 
But  of  thii^  like  to  that  Egyptian  slime. 
Whereof  kmg  Nine  whilome  built  Babel  tower. 

The  description  of  its  form  is  very  curious,  and  is  no 
doubt  full  of  mystic  meaning,  into  which,  however,  we 
cannot  here  stop  to  inquire : — 

The  frame  thereof  seemed  partly  circular, 
And  part  triangular :  O  work  divine  I 
Those  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are ; 
The  one  imperfect,  mortal,  feminine ; 
The  other  immortal,  perfect,  masculine ; 
And  twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base, 
Proportioned  equally  by  seven  and  nine ; 
Nine  was  the  circle  set  in  heaven's  place : 
All  which,  compacted,  made  a  goodly  diapase. 

It  is  supposed  that  by  the  circular  part  is  here  meant  the 
human  mind  ;  b^  the  triangular,  the  body.  The  gates 
are  two ;  of  which  the  one  in  front,  for  entrance,  far 
surpasses  the  other  both  in  workmanship  and  material : 
when  it  is  locked,  no  one  can  pass  through  it ;  when 
opened,  no  man  can  close  it : — 

Of  hewen  stone  the  porch  was  fiurly  wroucht, 
Stone  more  of  value,  and  more  smooth  and  fine. 
Than  jet  or  marble  fiir  from  Ireland  brought ; 
Over  me  which  was  cast  a  wandering  vine, 
Elnchased  with  a  wanton  ivy  twine : 
And  over  it  a  fiur  portcullis  hung. 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline 
With  comely  compass  and  compacture  strong. 
Neither  unseemly  thort,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 

Within  the  barbican,  or  watch-tower,  sits  a  porter,  "  day 
and  niffht  duly  keeping  watch  and  ward  ;**  all  babblers 
and  tdl-tales  are  excluded  by  his  never  intermitted 
care; — 

His  lamm-bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard 
When  cause  requi^,  but  never  out  of  time ; 
Early  and  late  it  rung,  at  evening  and  at  prime. 
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Twice  sixteen  armed  warders,  beddes,  sit  around  the 
porch.  In  the  hall  are  many  tables  '*  fair  dispread  ;'* 
and  at  the  upper  end  a  comely  personage  '*  yclad  in  red 
do¥m  to  the  ^ound,"  and  canying  a  white  rod  in  his 
hand ;  thb  is  Diet,  the  steward ;  while  up  and  down 
walks  his  marshal,  Appetite,  a  jolly  yeoman.  In  the 
Idtchen,  which  they  next  visit,  are  many  ranges  reared 
against  the  wall,  and  one  great  chimney,  with  a  mighty 
cauldron  continually  boiling,  the  furnace  under  it  bein^ 
kept  alive  by  a  huge  piur  of  bellows.  Around  stand 
numerous  cooks,  furnished  with  hooks  and  ladles.  The 
master-cook  is  called  Concoction ;  the  kitchen-cleik. 
Digestion.  Eveiything  foul  and  waste  is  conveyed  away 
by  the  badc-gate,  named  Port  Esquiline.  After  this  tbie 
two  knights  are  brought  by  Alma  mto  a  goodly  parlour, — 

That  was  with  royal  arras  richly  dight. 

In  which  was  noming  pourtrayed  nor  wrought. 

Not  wrought  nor  pourtrayed,  but  easy  to  be  thought : 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  upon  the  floor 
A  lovely  bevy  of  fkir  ladies  sat. 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour. 

AH  that  goes  on,  however,  is  innocent  and  modest. 
When  the  Prince  and  Guyon  have  entered,  each  of  them 
chooses  a  damsel ;  and  the  former  by  chance  lights  on  a 
lady  fair  and  fresh  as  morning  rose,  but  still  wearing 
something  of  sadness  in  her  air ;  she  is  arrayed  in  a  Ion? 
purple  pall,  the  skirt  of  which  is  fretted  ail  about  with 

§»ld,  and  in  her  hand  she  holds  a  branch  of  poplar, 
er  pensiveness,  however,  she  tells  him  is  merely 
'*  through  great  desire  of  glory  and  of  fame ;"  adding, 
somewhat  to  his  surprise, — 

"  Ne  aught,  I  ween,  are  ye  therein  behind. 
That  have  twelve  months  sought  one,  yet  nowhere  can 
her  find." 


The  name  of  this  lady  is  found  to  be  Praififi^esijse.  The 
other  damsel  "  of  that  gentie  crew,^'whom  the  fairy 
-  '      -'    -  ...       'ghtfairan^  — 

ir ;  she  is  d 
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knight.  Sir  Guyon,  entertains,  is  also  right  fair  and  mo- 
dest, except  that  she  often  changes  colour ;  she  is  dressed 
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in  a  blue  garment,  **  close  round  about  her  tucked  with 
many  a  plight ;"  and  she  carries  on  her  hand  an  owl. 
Her  name  turns  out  to  be  Shamefaoedness.  XhfiJSEP 
ladies  in.iact  express^  at  jnirror,  the-characters  of  the 
kQights.  After  some  time,  however,  Alma  calls  them 
again  away ;  and  they  ascend  a  stately  turret  by  tea 
alabaster  steps : — 

That  turret's  frame  most  admirable  was, 
like  highest  heayen  compassed  around, 
And  lined  high  above  this  earthly  mass. 
Which  it  surviewed,  as  hills  doen  lower  ground: 
But  not  on  ground  mote  like  to  this  be  found; 
Not  that,  which  antique  Cadmus  whilome  built 
In  Thebes,  which  Alexander  did  confound ; 
Nor  that  proud  tower  of  Troy,  though  richly  gilt. 
From  which  young  Hector's  blood  by  cruel  Greeks  was 
spilt. 

The  roof  hereof  was  arched  over  head, 

And  decked  with  flowers  and  herbars  daintily ; 

Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches'  stead. 

Therein  gave  light,  and  flamed  continually : 

For  they  of  living  fire  most  subtilely 

Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  sockets  bright, 

Covered  with  lids  devised  of  substance  sly. 

That  readily  they  shut  and  open  might 

O,  who  can  tell  the  praises  of  that  maker's  might  I 

It,  in  truth, 

likest  is  unto  that  heavenly  tower 

That  God  hath  built  for  his  own  blessed  bower. 

It  contains  three  chief  stages  or  stories,  in  which  dwell 
the  councillors  of  Alma,  three  sages,  the  wisest  that  ever 
lived.    The  first  sits  in  the  front  part  of  the  tower : — 

His  chamber  was  dispainted  all  within 
With  sundry  colours,  in  the  which  were  writ 
Infinite  shapes  of  things  dispersed  thin ; 
Some  such  as  in  the  world  were  never  yet, 
Ne  can  devised  be  of  mortal  wit ; 
Some  daily  seen  and  biowen  by  their  names, 
Such  as  in  idle  fimtasies  do  flit ; 
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Infem&l  hags,  centaurs,  fiends,  hippodames,  i 

Apes,  lions,  eagles,  owls,  fools,  lovers,  children,  dames. 

And  all  the  chamber  filled  was  with  files. 
Which  buzzed  all  about,  and  made  such  sound 
That  they  encumbered  all  men's  ears  and  eves ; 
Like  many  swarms  of  bees  assembled  round, 
After  their  hives  with  honey  do  abound. 
All  those  were  idle  thoughts  and  Bmtasies, 
Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound. 
Shows,  visions,  soothsays,  and  prophesies ; 
And  all  that  feigned  is,  as  leasmgs,  tales,  uid  lies. 

Amongst  them  all  sate  he  which  wonned  there. 
That  hight  Phantastes  by  his  nature  true ; 
A  man  of  years,  yet  fresh,  as  mote  appear. 
Of  swarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue. 
That  him  fidl  of  melancholy  did  shew ; 
Bent  hollow  beetle  brows ;  sharp  staring  eves. 
That  mad  or  foolish  seemed ;  one  by  his  view 
Mote  deem  him  bom  with  ill-disposed  skies, 
When  oblique  Saturn  sate  in  the  house  of  agonies. 

This  is  he  who  foresees  things  to  come.  The  walls  of 
the  second  room 

Were  psdnted  tear  with  memorable  gests 

Of  fiunous  wizards;  and  with  picturals 

Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals. 

Of  commonwealths,  of  states,  of  policy. 

Of  laws,  of  judgments,  and  of  decretids, 

AU  arts,  all  science,  all  philosophy. 

And  all  that  in  the  world  was  aye  thought  wittily. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  infinite  variety  sits  ^^  a  man 
of  ripe  and  perfect  age,  who  did  them  meditate  all  his 
life  long,"  but  whose  name  is  not  given  ;  this  is  he  who 
"  could  of  things  present  best  advise."  The  Uiird  cham- 
ber, which  is  behind  the  other  two,  seems  ruinous  and 
old ;  yet  the  walls  are  still  firm  and  strong ;  and  therein 
sits  an  old  man,  half-blind,  and  decrepit  in  body,  yet 
with  his  mind  still  full  of  lively  vigour,  he  who  keeps 
things  past  in  memory : — - 

j  Sea-horses. 
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This  man  of  infinite  remembrance  was, 

And  things  foregone  through  many  ages  held, 

Which  he  recoraed  still  as  they  did  pass, 

Ne  suffered  them  to  perish  through  long  eld, 

As  all  things  else  the  which  this  world  doth  weld ; 

But  laid  them  up  in  his  immortal  serine, 

Where  they  for  ever  incomipted  dwelled : 

The  wars  he  well  remembered  of  king  Nine, 

Of  old  Assaracus,  and  Inachus  divine. 

The  years  of  Nestor  nothing  were  to  his, 

Ne  yet  Mathusalem,  though  longest  lived ; 

For  he  remembered  both  their  infancies : 

Ne  wonder  then  if  that  he  were  deprived 

Of  native  strength  now  that  he  them  survived. 

His  chamber  all  was  han^ed^about  with  rolls 

And  old  records  from  ancient  times  derived, 

Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scrolls. 

That  were  all  worm-eaten  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Amidst  them  all  he  in  a  chair  was  set. 

Tossing  and  turning  them  withouten  end ; 

But,  for  he  was  unable  them  to  fet,*^ 

A  little  boy  did  on  him  still  attend 

To  reach  whenever  he  for  ought  did  send ; 

And  oft  when  things  were  lost,  or  laid  amiss. 

That  boy  them  sought  and  unto  him  did  lend: 

Therefore  he  Anamnestes  deped  ^  is ; 

And  that  old  man  Eumnestes,  by  their  properties.** 

Lookine  over  his  libraiy,  the  Prince  finds  an  ancient 
book  called  *  The  Briton  Moniments/  and  Guyon  another 
entitled  ^Antiquity  of  Fairy  Land  ;* — 

Whereat  they,  burning  both  with  fervent  fire 
Their  counti7*s  ancestry  to  understand. 
Craved  leave  of  Alma  and  that  aged  sire 
.^o  read  those  books,  who  gladly  granted  their  desire. 

?^5B^to  X.  (77  stanzas). — ^This  long  canto  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  eight  or  nine  stanzas,  merely  a  me- 
trical chronicle  of  the  old  British  kings  from  Brutus  to 


Named. 
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Uther  Pendragon,  father  of  Arthur,  taken  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  not  admitting  of 
abriogment,  and  containing  few  passages  of  eminent  poe- 
tical beauty.  It  is  also  wholly  epis^ical,  and  may  be 
passed  over  without  the  thread  of  the  story  being  bn^en. 
We  may  quote,  however,  a  portion  of  the  enthusiastic 
celebration  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  of  her  illustrious  an- 
cestry, with  which  the  poet  enters  upon  his  task . — 

Argument  worthy  of  Mseonian  quill ; 

Or  rather  worthy  of  great  PhoBbus*  rote," 

Whereon  the  ruins  of  great  Ossa  hill. 

And  triumphs  of  Phle^rsean  Jove,  he  wrote, 

That  all  the  gods  admired  his  lof^  note. 

Bat,  if  some  relish  of  that  heavenly  lay 

His  learned  daughters  would  to  me  report 

To  deck  my  song  withal,  I  would  essay 

Thy  name,  O  sovereign  Queen,  to  blazon  tar  away. 

Thy  name,  O  sovereign  Queen,  thy  realm,  and  race, 

from  this  renowned  prince  derived  are, . 

Who  mightily  upheld  that  royal  mace 

Which  now  thou  bear'st,  to  thee  descended  fiir 

From  mighty  kings  and  conquerors  in  war, 

Thy  fiithers  and  great  grandikthers  of  old. 

Whose  noble  deeds  above  the  northern  star 

Immortal  Fame  for  ever  hath  enrolled. 

As  in  that  old  man's  book  they  were  in  order  told. 

All  this  British  story  was  related  in  the  book  found  by 
Arthur.  Having  brought  the  narrative  down  to  the 
death  of  Aurelius,  or  Ambrosius,  the  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Constantino,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Uther,  it 
went  on : — 

"  After  him  Uther,  which  Pendragon  hight. 
Succeeding '* — There  abruptly  it  did  end, 
Without  full  point,  or  other  caesure  right ; 
As  if  ^e  rest  some  wicked  hand  did  rend. 
Or  the  author  self  could  not  at  least  attend 
To  finish  it :  that  so  untimely  breach 
The  prince  himself  half  seemed  to  offend ; 

»  Harp. 
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Yet  secret  pleasure  did  offence  impeach. 
And  wonder  of  antiquity  long  stopt  his  speedL 

At  last,  quite  rayished  with  delight  to  hear 
The  royal  o£^ring  of  his  native  land. 
Cried  out,  "  Dear  country !  O  how  dearly  dear 
Ought  thy  remembrance  and  perpetual  band 
Be  to  thy  foster  child,  that  fh>m  thy  hand 
Did  common  breath  and  nouritnre  rec^ye ! 
How  brutish  is  it  not  to  understand 
How  much  to  her  we  owe,  that  all  us  gave ; 
That  gave  unto  us  all  whatever  good  we  have ! " 

All  this  while,  too,  Gtiyon  has  been  reading  his  book, 
nor  has  yet  got  through  the  great  and  ample  volume, 
which  began  with  the  creation  of  a  man  by  rrometheus, 
whom  he  animated  by  fire  stolen  from  heaven,  and  called 
Elf,  and  who,  wandering  with  weary  feet,  found  in  the 
gardens  of  Adonb  a  goodly  creature,  whom  he  named  a 
Fav.  From  them  spring  all  elves  and  fairies.  Their 
eldest  son  was  Elfin ; — 


him  all  India  obeyed. 

And  all  that  now  America  men  call* 

Next  succeeded  Elfinan,  who  Idd  the  foundation  of 
Oleopolis;  then  Elfiline,  Elfinel,  Elfant,  Elfar,  and 
Elfinor,— 


•  who  was  in  ma^  skilled : 


He  built  by  art  upon  the  glassy  sea 
A  bridge  of  brass,  whose   sound   heaven's   thunder 
seemed  to  be. 

From  him  and  his  three  sons  descended  a  succession  of 
no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  princes,  whose  history, 
says  the  poet,  it  were  too  long  here  to  record,  "  ne  much 
material.  After  all  those  came  Elficleos,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded first  by  his  eldest  son  Elferon,  then  by  his 
youngest  the  mighty  Oberon : — 

He  dying  left  the  fairest  Tanaquill, 
Him  to  succeed  therein,  by  his  last  will : 
Fairer  and  nobler  liveth  none  this  hour, 
Ne  like  in  grace,  ne  like  in  learned  skill ; 
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Therefore  they  Glorian  call  thatglorions  flower : 
Long  may'st  tlM>u,  Gloriftn,  live  in  glory  and  great 
power  I 

The  gentle  Alma  now  reminds  the  two  knights  that  sup- 
per has  been  long  waiting  for  them ; — 

So  half  miwilling  from  their  books  them  brooght, 
And  &irly  feasted  as  so  noble  knights  she  ought. 

Canto  XI.  (49  stanzas).— The  next  morning,  before 
daybreak,  Sir  Guyon  and  the  Palmer  rise  and  resume 
their  journey,  and,  having  come  again  to  the  rirer's  side, 
are  taken  on  board  his  well-rigged  boat  by  a  ferryman 
whom  the  lady  Alma  had  provided,  and  who  speedily 
conveys  them  out  of  sight.  As  soon  as  they  are  gone, 
the  House  of  Temperance,  as  the  castle  is  called,  is  again 
attacked  by  the  bands  of  villains  that  had  been  dispersed 
by  the  knight  and  the  prince  the  day  before : — 

So  huge  and  infinite  their  numbei*s  were, 

That  all  the  land  they  under  them  did  hide ; 

So  foul  and  ugly,  that  exceeding  fear 

Their  visages  impressed  when  &ey  approached  near. 

Their  captain  has  divided  them  into  twelve  troops ;  seven 
of  which  (the  Seven  Deadly  Sins)  he  has  arranged  in 
strong  entrenchments  over  against  the  castle  gate,  ap- 

Cointing  the  other  five  to  assault  severally  the  five  great 
ulwarks  of  the  pile  (that  is,  the  Five  SensesV  Ihesc 
five  troops  are  all  described  at  length.  Of  tne  first,  or 
those  that  directed  their  attack  against  the  bulwark  of 
the  Sight,  some  were  headed  like  owls,  some  like  dogs, 
some  like  gryphons  ;^- 

And  every  one  of  them  had  lynxes*  eyes, 
And  every  one  did  bow  and  arrows  bear ; 

But  two,  than  all  more  huge  and  violent. 
Beauty  and  Money,  they  that  bulwark  sorely  rent 

The  second  troop,  who  assaulted  the  sense  of  Hearing, 
had  heads  like  harts,  and  snakes,  and  wild  boars.  The 
assailants  of  the  third  fort,  or  the  Smell,  are  described  as 
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Some  like  to  hounds,  some  like  to  apes  dismayed,** 
Some  like  to  pattocks,^  all  in  plumes  arrayed ; 

those  of  the  fourth,  or  the  bulwark  of  Taste,  as 

Some  mouthed  like  greedy  oistriches ;  some  faced 
Like  loathly  toads,  some  fashioned  in  the  waste 
Like  swine. 

Most  hideous  and  fiercest  of  all  are  those  composing  the 
fifth  troop,  who  batter  at  the  sense  of  Touch  ;  — 

For  some  like  snails,  some  did  like  spiders  shew. 
And  some  like  ugly  urchins,^  thick  and  short 

Against  the  restless  siege  of  all  the  twelve  bands  the 
castle  is  defended  by  "  those  two  brethren  giants,"  that 
is,  Prince  Arthur  and  his  squire,  who  exert  themselves 
with  such  activity  and  effect  that  no  one  of  the  enemy 
attempts  an  entrance  without  having  his  groaning  ghost 
sent  to  the  other  world.  At  last  the  Prince  resolves  to 
go  forth  and  seek  the  captain  of  the  besieging  host,  that 
he  may  decide  the  strife  with  him  in  single  combat :  — 

Eftsoons  himself  in  glitterand  arms  he  cUght, 

And  his  well  proved  weapons  to  him  hent;<i 

So,  taking  courteous  con^,  he  behighf 

Those  gates  to  be  unbarred,  and  forth  he  went. 

Fair  mote  he  thee,*  the  prowest  and  most  gent 

That  ever  brandished  bright  steel  on  high  I 

Whom  soon  as  that  unruly  rabblement 

With  his  gay  squire  issuing  did  espy. 

They  reared  a  most  outrageous  dreadful  yelling  cry, 

And  therewithal  at  once  at  him  let  fly 
Their  fluttering  arrows,  thick  as  flakes  of  snow, 
And  round  about  him  flock  impetuously. 
Like  a  great  water-flood,  that,  tumbling  low 
From  the  high  mountains,  threats  to  overflow 


^  Or,  perhaps,  dismctde,  tbat  is  nusshapen. 
^  Bitterns.  p  Hedgehogs. 

*»  Took.  '  Ordered. 

■  Fwrly  may  he  prosper. 
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With  sudden  fury  all  the  fertile  pliun. 
And  the  sad  husbandman's  long  hope  doth  throw 
Adown  the  stream,  and  all  his  vows  make  tub. 
Nor  bounds  nor  banks  his  headlong  min  maj  sustain. 

Upon  his  shield  their  heaped  hail  he  bore^ 

And  with  his  sword  dispersed  the  rascal  flocks. 

Which  fled  asunder,  and  him  fell  before : 

As  withered  leaves  drop  from  their  dried  stocks, 

When  the  wroth  western  wind  does  reave  their  locks. 

And  underneath  him  his  courageous  steed. 

The  fierce  Spumador,  trod  them  down  like  docks ; 

The  fierce  Spumador  bom  of  heavenly  seed. 

Such  as  Laomedon  of  Phoebus'  race  did  breed. 

Which  sodden  horror  and  confused  err 
When  as  their  captain  heard  in  haste  he  jode ' 
The  cause  to  weet,"  and  £iult  to  remedy : 
Upon  a  tieer  swift  and  fierce  he  rode. 
That  as  the  wind  ran  underneath  his  load, 
Whiles  his  long  legs  nigh  rauffht  unto  the  ground : 
Full  large  he  was  of  limb,  and  shoulders  broad ; 
But  of  such  subtile  substance  and  unsound, 
Tliat  like  a  ghost  he  seemed  whose  grave-clothes  were 
unbound: 

And  in  his  hand  a  bended  bow  was  seen. 

And  many  arrows  under  his  right  side. 

All  deadly  dangerous,  all  cruel  keen, 

Headed  with  flint,  and  feathers  bloody  dyed ; 

Such  as  the  Indians  in  their  quivers  hide : 

Those  could  he  well  direct  and  straight  as  line. 

And  bid  them  strike  the  mark  which  he  had  eyed ; 

Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine. 

That  mote  recure  their  wound ;  so  inly  they  did  tine.  * 

As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  look ; 
His  body  lean  and  mea^  as  a  rake ; 
And'skin  all  withered  like  a  dried  rook ; 
Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake ; 
That  seemed  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake : 
All  in  a  canvass  thin  he  was  bedight. 
And  girded  with  a  belt  of  twisted  brake  :* 


Went,  came.         "  Know.  ^  Kage,  pain.       *  Fern. 
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Upon  liis  head  he  wore  a  helmet  light. 

Made  of  a  dead  man's  skull,  that  seemed  a  ghastly  sight : 

Maleger  was  his  name :  and  after  him 

There  followed  fast  at  hand  two  wicked  hags. 

With  hoary  locks  all  loose,  and  visage  grim  ; 

Their  feet  unshod,  their  bodies  wrapt  in  rags, 

And  both  as  swift  on  foot  as  chased  stags ; 

And  yet  the  one  her  other  leg  had  lame. 

Which  with  a  staff  all  full  of  little  snags "" 

She  did  support,  and  Impotence  her  name : 

But  the  other  was  Impatience  armed  with  raging  fame. 

As  soon  as  the  carle  sees  the  Prince  approach  he  rides 
forward  and  shoots  at  him  a  succession  ot  arrows,  which 
the  Prince  receives  upon  his  shield.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments, however,  to  put  an  end  to  this  assault,  he  couches 
his  spear  and  rides  fiercely  at  him  ;  on  which  the  other 
quickly  turns  aside  his  light-footed  beast  and  flies  ;  it  is 
labour  lost  to  try  to  approach  him :  — 

Far  as  the  winged  wind  his  tiger  fled, 
That  view  of  eye  could  scarce  him  overtake, 
Ne  scarce  his  &et  on  ground  were  seen  to  tread ; 
Through  hills  and  dales  he  speedy  way  did  make, 
Ne  hedge  ne  ditch  his  ready  passage  brake. 
And  in  his  flight  the  villain  turned  his  face, 
(As  wonts  the  Tartar  by  the  Caspian  lake, 
Whenas  the  Russian  him  in  fight  does  chase,) 
Unto  his  tiger^s  tail,  and  shot  at  him  apace. 

As  fast  as  he  shoots  his  arrows  the  lame  hag  ^thers 
them  up  and  gives  them  to  him  again ;  when  the  Prince, 
dismounting,  thinks  to  tie  her  hands  her  sister  hag 
comes  up,  and  the  two  by  their  united  strength  throw 
him  on  his  back  and  keep  him  down ;  the  villain  now 
also  falls  upon  him  ;  and  he  is  only  rescued  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  faithful  squire,  who,  snatching  off  the  two 
women,  keeps  them  at  bay,  while  the  Prince  manages 
the  carle,  now  come  down  from  his  tiger,  and  without 
his  bow  and  arrows.  No  sooner,  however,  has  he  been 
felled  to  the  ground,  and  apparently  struck  dead,  than 

»  Jags. 
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he  springs  to  his  feet  agmn  unhurt,  and,  tearing  up  a  huee 
stone  which  stood  fixed  in  the  earth,  hurls  it  at  the 
Prince,  who  only  escapes  destruction  bv  lightly  leaping 
back.  Nor  is  he  disposed  of  even  when  he  is  run  through 
the  body :  he  neitner  falls  nor  sheds  a  drop  of  blo(Mi. 
The  Prince  is  in  amazement,  and  knows  not  what  to  try 
next ; — 

Flesh  without  blood,  a  person  without  sprite; 

Wounds  without  hurt,  a  body  without  might; 

That  could  do  harm,  yet  oould  not  harmed  be ; 

That  oould  not  die,  yet  seemed  a  m<nrtal  wight ; 

That  was  most  strong  in  most  infirmity ; 

Like  did  he  never  hear,  like  did  he  never  see. 

Throwing  away  both  his  shield,  and  his  good  sword  Mor- 
dure,  '*that  never  failed  at  need  till  now,"  betakes  the 
mysterious  body  up  in  his  naked  arms  and  crushes  it  till 
he  has  apparently  pressed  ail  the  breath  out  of  it :  it  is 
of  no  use ;  the  instant  he  casts  the  lumpish  corse  to  the 
earth,  up  again  it  starts,  and  the  next  moment  is  raining 
huge  strokes  on  him  as  fast  as  ever.  Nearly  at  his  wits' 
end,  the  Prince  at  last  fortunately  remembers  having 
heard  that  the  Earth  was  the  carle's  mother,  and  that  as 
often  as  he  wanted  a  new  supply  of  life  and  strength  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  her  for  it :  the  mode  of  de- 
spatching him  is  now  obvious ;  having  again  beaten  the 
breath  out  of  the  body,  he  carries  it  on  his  shoulders  to  a 
neighbouring  lake,  and  throws  it  into  the  water  *'  with- 
out remorse.''  The  two  haes,  seeing  what  is  done,  run 
about  like  mad  dogs;  and,  while  Impatience  rushes 
headlong  into  the  lake  and  is  drowned,  Impotence  kills 
herself  with  one  of  Maleger's  darts.  The  exhausted 
Prince  is  received  into  the  now  delivered  castle,  where 
fairest  Alma  meets  him  **  with  balm,  and  wine,  and  costly 
spicery,"  and  where,  after  he  has  been  despoiled  of  his 
armour, 

In  sumptuous  bed  she  made  him  to  be  laid, 
And,  all  the  while  his  wounds  were  dressing,  by  him 
stud. 

Canto  XII.  (87  stanzas).— The  course  of  the  story 
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now  returns  to  Guyon,  whose  crooning  adventure  is  at 
hand. 

Two  days  now  in  that  sea  he  sailed  has, 
Ne  ever  land  beheld,  ne  living  wight, 
Ne  ought  save  peril,  still  as  he  did  pass : 
Tho,y  when  appeareid  the  third  morrow  bright 
Upon  the  waves  to  spread  her  trembling  light, 
An  hideous  roaring  far  away  they  heard. 
That  all  their  senses  filled  with  s^right ; 
And  straight  they  saw  the  raging  surges  reared 
Up  to  the  skies,  tiiat  them  of  drowning  made  afeard. 

The  boatman  tells  the  Palmer,  who  is  steering,  to  keep 
an  even  course ;  for  they  are  approaching  the  Gulf  of 
Greediness,  on  the  other  side  of  which  is  a  rock  of 
mamiet,  called  the  Rock  of  Reproach,  which  attracts  to 
it  those  who  strive  to  avoid  the  eulf,  so  that  it  is  barely 
possible  to  escape  both.  They  pass,  however,  in 
safety. 

So  forth  they  rowed ;  and  that  ferryman 
With  his  stiif  oars  did  brush  the  sea  so  strong. 
That  the  hoar  waters  from  his  frigate  ran, 
And  the  light  bubbles  danced  all  uong, 
Whiles  the  salt  brine  out  of  the  billows  sprong. 

After  a,  time,  seeing  far  off  a  number  of  islands  floating* 
among  the  floods,  uie  knight  calls  out  '*  land  ;**  but  the 
ferryman  informs  him  that  these  are  the  Wandering 
Islands,  which,  fair  and  fruit^l  as  they  appear,  must  be 
shunned  by  all  who  would  escape  the  worst  of  dangers. 

They  to  him  hearken,  as  beseemeth  meet; 
And  pass  on  forward :  so  their  way  does  lie, 
That  one  of  those  same  islands,  which  do  fleet 
In  the  wide  sea,  they  needs  must  passen  by. 
Which  seemed  so  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
That  it  would  tempt  a  man  to  touchen  there : 
Upon  the  bank  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  dainty  damsel  dressing  of  her  hair, 
By  whom  a  little  skippet*  floating  did  appear. 


-1 


'  Then.  *  Skiff: 
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This  turns  oat  to  be  the  wanton  Phaedria,  who  had  lately 
ferried  Guyon  over  the  Idle  Lake.  She  first  calls  to 
them,  and  then  pats  out  m  her  boat  m  pursuit  of  them ; 
nor  is  she  got  ria  of  till  the  Palmer  has  given  her  a  sharp 
rebuke.  The  wary  boatman  now  aeain  exhorts  the 
Palmer  to  **  keep  an  even  hand ;"  for  they  are  approach- 
ing the  quicksands  of  Unthriftihead,  and  the  perilous 
pool  opposite  to  it,  called  the  Whirlpool  of  Decay. 
They  see  a  richly  laden  ship  wrecked  upon  the  quick- 
sand ;  but  their  own  boat  is  again  urged  past  both  dan- 
gers. No  sooner,  however,  have  they  made  this  new 
escape  than  all  three  are  filled  with  surprise  and  dismay 
at  seeing  the  sea  suddenly  rise  into  mountains  without 
any  apparent  natural  cause ; — 

The  waves  come  roUiDg,  and  the  billows  roar 
Outrageously,  as  they  enraged  were, 
Or  wrathful  Neptune  did  them  drive  before 
His  whirling  chariot  for  exceeding  fear ; 
For  not  one  puff  of  wind  tibere  dia  appear. 

At  the  same  time  monsters  of  all  **  ugly  shapes  and 
horrible  aspects," 

Such  as  Dame  Nature  self  might  fear  to  see, 
gather  around  them : — 

Spring-headed*  hydras;  and  sea-shouldering  whales ; 

Great  whirlpools,  which  all  fishes  make  to  flee ; 

Bright  scolopendras  arm'd  with  silver  scales } 

Mighty  monoceroses  *  with  immeasured  tails ; 

The  dreadful  fish  that  hath  deserved  the  name 
f  Of  Death,  and  like  him  looks  in  dreadful  hoe  \ 

The  grisly  wasserman,  that  makes  his  game 
The  flying  ships  with  swiftness  to  pursue ; 

The  horrible  sea-satyr,  that  doth  shew 
His  fearful  face  in  time  of  greatest  storm ; 
Huge  ziffius,  whom  mariners  eschew 
No  less  than  rocks,  as  travellers  inform ; 
And  greedy  rosmarines  with  visages  deform : 


With  heads  springing  from  their  bodies. 
*  Commonly  misprinted  monoceros. 
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All  these,  and  thousand  thousands  many  more, 
And  more  deformed  monsters  thousand  fold. 
With  dreadful  noise  and  hollow  rumbling  roar 
Came  rushing,  in  the  foamy  "waves  enrolled. 
Which  seemed  to  fly  for  fear  them  to  behold. 

The  Palmer,  however,  tells  his  companions  to  fear  no- 
thing; these  monsters  are  only  phantoms,  or  shapes 
nused  to  work  them  dread  by  me  wicked  witch  whose 
dominion  they  are  on  their  way  to  overthrow;  and 
smiting  the  sea  with  his  staff  he  makes  them  all  fly  away 
and  vanish.  They  are  next  assailed  by  the  rueful  cry  of 
"  a  seemly  maiden"  sitting  by  the  snore  of  an  island  ; 
but  by  the  Palmer's  advice  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  also  to 
this  appeal,  which  he  informs  them  is  only  a  piece  of 
**  womanish  fine  forgery,"  by  no  means  requinng  any 
attention.  And  now  they  come  to  a  place  of  whidi  the 
boatman  had  warned  them  long  before — a  perilous  pas- 
sage, **  where  many  mermaids  haunt,  making  false  me- 
louies .  ~"" 

-It  was  a  still 


And  calmy  bay,  on  the  one  side  sheltered 

With  the  broad  shadow  of  an  hoary  hill ; 

On  the  other  side  an  high  rock  towered  still. 

That  twixt  them  both  a  pleasant  port  they  made, 

And  did  like  an  half  theatre  fulfil : 

There  those  five  sisters  had  continual  trade, 

And  used  to  bathe  themselves  in  that  deceilM  shade. 

They  had  been  fair  ladies  till  they  had  ventured  to  con- 
tend in  song  with  the  Muses,  when  they  were  trans- 
formed in  their  lower  extremities  to  fish ; 

But  the  upper  half  their  hue  retsdned  still, 
And  their  sweet  skill  in  wonted  melody ; 
•   Which  ever  after  they  abused  to  ill. 
To  allure  weak  travellers,  whom  gotten  they  did  kill. 
So  now  to  Guyon,  as  he  passed  by, 
Their  pleasant  tunes  they  sweetly  thus  applied ; 
"  O  thou  fidr  son  of  gentle  Fairy, 
That  art  in  mighty  arms  most  magnified 
Above  all  knights  that  ever  battle  tried, 
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O  tarn  thy  rodder  hitherward  awhile : 

Here  mav  thy  Btorm-beat  yessel  safely  ride ; 

This  is  me  port  of  rest  from  troublous  toil, 

The  world's  sweet  inn  from  ptun  and  wearisome  tarmoil." 

With  that  the  rolling  sea,  resounding  soft, 

In  his  big  base  them  fitly  answered ; 

And  on  the  rock  the  waves  breaking  aloft 

A  solemn  mean  unto  them  measured ; 

The  whiles  sweet  Zephyrus  loud  whisteled 

His  treble,  a  strange  kind  of  harmony ; 

Which  Guyon's  senses  softly  tickeled, 

That  he  the  boatman  bade  row  easily, 

And  let  him  hear  some  part  of  their  rare  melody. 
The  Palmer  persuades  them,  however,  to  pass  on ;  and 
now  at  last  they  descry  the  land  whither  they  are  bound. 
At  first  they  are  perplexed  by  a  black  fog  in  which  it  is 
enveloped ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  an  immeasurable 
flight  of  fowls  come  fluttering  about  them  and  smiting 
them  with  their  wicked  wings ; 

Even  all  the  nation  of  unfortunate 

And  fatal  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 

Such  as  by  nature  men  abhor  and  hate ; 

The  ill-faied  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger ; 

The  hoarse  ni^ht-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drear; 

The  leather-wmged  bat,  day's  enemy ; 

The  rueful  strich,^  still  waiting  on  the  bier ; 

The  whistler  shrill,  that  whoso  hears  doth  die ; 

The  hellish  harpies,  prophets  of  sad  destiny. 
Still  they  move  forward,  till  at  last  the  weather  clears 
up  and  the  land  is  plainly  seen.  Leaving  the  other  by 
his  boat,  Guyon  and  the  ralmer  step  ashore,  and  march 
boldly  on.  A  multitude  of  wild  beasts,  whose  hideous 
bellowing  had  announced  them  before  they  appeared, 
are  silenced  and  made  to  tremble  by  the  uplifting  of  the 
Palmer's  mighty  staff : — 

Of  that  same  wood  it  framed  was  cunningly. 

Of  which  Caduceus  whilome  was  made, 

Caduceus,  the  rod  of  Mercury, 

With  which  he  wonts  the  Stygian  realms  invade 

^  The  screech-owl. 

Oli.    I.  /^      ^    T 
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Through  ghasUy  horror  and  eternal  shade ; 
The  imbnal  fiends  with  it  he  can  assoage, 
And  Orcos  tame,  whom  nothing  can  persnade. 
And  role  the  Furies  when  they  most  do  rage : 
Sudi  Tirtoe  in  his  staff  had  eke  this  palmer  sage. 
I   And  now  they  are  arriyed  at  the  spot  where  stands  the 
/   home  and  sovereign  seat  of  the  enchantress — the  Bower 
/    of  Bliss:— 

A  place  picked  out  by  choice  of  best  alive 
TmU  nature's  work  by  art  can  imitate : 
In  which  whatever  in  this  worldly  state 
Is  sweet  and  pleasing  unto  living  sense, 
Or  that  may  daintiest  fimtasy  aggnite, 
Was  poured  forth  with  plentifiu  dispense, 
And  made  there  to  abound  with  lavish  affluence. 
The  fence  that  surrounds  it  is  weak  and  thin ;  for  it  is 
not  Force,  but  Wisdom  and  Temperance,  that  its  in- 
mates fear.    The  gate,  too,  is  rather  for  ornament  than 
for  strength : — 

It  fhuned  was  of  precious  ivory, 

That  seemed  a  work  of  admirable  wit ; 

And  therein  all  the  &mous  history 

Of  Jason  and  Medea  was  ywrit ; 

Her  mighty  charms,  her  mrious  loving  fit ; 

His  goodly  conquest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

His  falsed  faith,  and  love  too  lightly  flit ; 

The  wondered  Argo,  which  in  venturous  piece  c 

First  through  the  Euxine  seas  bore  all  the  flower  of 

Greece. 
Te  might  have  seen  the  frothy  billows  fiy 
Under  the  ship  as  thorough  them  she  went, 
That  seemed  me  waves  were  into  ivory. 
Or  ivory  into  the  waves,  were  sent; 
And  otherwhere  the  snowy  substance  sprent  ^ 
With  vermeil,  like  the  boy's "  blood  therein  shed, 
A  piteous  spectacle  did  represent ; 
And  otherwhiles  with  gold  besprinkeled 
It  seemed  the  enchanted  flame,  which  did  Creusa  wed. 


«  Castle.  **  Sprinkled. 

*  Absyrtes,  whom  his  sister  Medea  killed. 
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In  the  porch  sits  <'  a  comely  personage  of  stature  tall/' 
his  loose  garment  flowing  al)out  his  heels : — 
Thej  in  that  place  him  Genius  did  call : 
Not  that  celestial  Power,  to  whom  the  care 
Of  life,  and  generation  of  all 
That  lives,  pertains  in  charge  particular ; 
Who  wondrous  things  concermng  our  wel&re, 
And  strange  phantoms,  doth  let  us  oft  foresee, 
And  oft  of  secret  ills  bids  us  beware : 
That  is  our  Self,  whom  though  we  do  not  see. 
Yet  each  doth  in  himself  it  well  perceive  to  be : 
Therefore  a  god  him  sage  Antiquity 
Did  wisely  make,  and  good  Agdistes  call. 

This,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  foe  of  life.  Yet  he  has  the 
government  of  the  garden,  as  Pleasure's  porter ;  he 
holds  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  flowers  are  scattered  all 
around  him ;  and,  as  Guyon  enters,  he  offers  him,  as  he 
is  accustomed  to  do  to  all  new-comers,  a  mighty  mazer 
(or  maple)  bowl  filled  with  wine,  which  always  stands 
by  his  side.  Guyon,  however,  scornfully  throws  down 
his  bowl,  and  breaks  his  staff.  Then  the  Knight  and  the 
Palmer  enter  the  garden,  which  they  find  to  be  a  spa- 
cious plain, 

whose  fair  grassy  ^nnd 

Mantied  with  green,  and  goodly  beautified 
With  sdl  the  ornaments  of  Flora's  pride, 
Wherewith  her  mother  Art,  as  half  in  scorn 
Of  niffgard  Nature,  like  a  pompons  bride 
Did  oeck  her,  and  too  lavishly  adorn. 
When  forth  fh)m  virgin  bower  she  comes  in  the  early 
mom. 

Thereto  the  heavens  always  jovial 
Looked  on  them  lovely,  still  in  sted&st  state, 
Ne  suffered  storm  nor  frost  on  them  to  fall, 
Their  tender  buds  or  leaves  to  violate : 
Nor  scorching  heat,  nor  cold  intemperate. 
To  afflict  the  creatures  which  therem  did  dwell ; 
But  the  mild  air  with  season  moderate 
Gentiy  attempered,  and  cQsposed  so  well. 
That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  spirit  and  wholesome 
smell : 
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More  sweet  and  wholesome  than  the  pleasant  hill 
Of  Rhodope,  on  which  the  nymph,  that  bore 
A  giant  babe,  herself  for  grief  Ad  kill ; 
Or  the  Thessalian  Tempe,  where  of  yore 
Fair  Daphne  Phoebus*  heart  with  love  did  gore ; 
Or  Ida,  where  the  ^ods  loved  to  repair, 
Whenever  they  their  heavenly  bowers  forlore ; ' 
Or  sweet  Pamass  the  haunt  of  Muses  fair  i 
Or  Eden  sel^  if  ought  with  Eden  mote  compare. 

Wondering  much,  but  suffering  no  delight  to  make  his 
senses  captive,  Guyon  goes  forward  till  he  comes  to 
another  gate,  or  rather  semblance  of  a  gate, 


being  goodly  dight 

With  boughs  and  branches,  which  did  broad  dilate 
Their  clasping  arms  in  wanton  wreathings  intricate ; 

So  ikshioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
Arched  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine. 
Whose  bunches  hanging  down  seem^  to  entice 
All  passers-by  to  taste  tiieir  luscious  wine, 
And  did  themselves  into  their  hands  incline, 
As  freely  offering  to  be  gathered ; 
Some  deep  empurpled  as  the  hyacine. 
Some  as  me  rubine  laughing  sweetly  red. 
Some  like  Mr  emerau£,  not  yet  well  ripened : 

And  them  amongst  some  were  of  burnished  gold. 
So  made  by  art  to  beautify  the  rest, 
Which  did  themselves  amongst  the  leave  enfold. 
As  lurking  from  the  view  of  covetous  guest. 
That  the  weak  boughs  with  so  rich  IoimI  opprest 
Did  bow  adown  as  overburdened. 

Under  the  porch  sits  a  comely  dame,  clad  in  fair  weeds, 
but  with  all  her  garments  loose  and  in  disorder. 

In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held. 
And  with  her  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach. 
Whose  sappy  liquor,  that  with  fulness  swelled. 
Into  her  cup  she  scruzed  with  dainty  breach 
Of  her  fine  fin^rs,  without  foul  impeach. 
That  so  fair  wmepress  made  the  wine  more  sweet. 

^  Forsook. 
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As  she  is  used  to  do  to  all  strangers,  she  offers  her  cup 
to  Guyon,  who,  "  taking  it  out  of  her  tender  hand, 
dashes  it  on  the  ^und.    JUfifil? — such  is  the  fair  lady's 
name — is  exceedingly  wroth ;  but,  not  heeding  her,  ne 
passes  on. 

There  the  most  dainty  paradise  on  ground 

Itself  doth  oflfer  to  his  sober  eye, 

In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abound, 

And  none  does  other's  happiness  envy ; 

The  painted  flowers ;  the  trees  upshootin^  high ; 

The  dales  for  shade ;  the  hills  for  breathing  space ; 

The  trembling  groyes ;  the  crystal  running  by ; 

And,  that  which  all  &ir  works  doth  most  a^grace, ' 

The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  m  no  place. 

One  would  haye  thought  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  parts  were  mingled  witii  the  fine). 
That  Nature  nad  for  wantcmness  ensued  ^ 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine ; 
So  striying  each  the  other  to  undermine, 
Each  did  the  other's  work  more  beautify ; 
So  differing  both  in  wills  agreed  in  fine : 
So  all  agreed,  through  sweet  diyersity. 
This  garden  to  adorn  with  all  yariety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood, 

Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be. 

So  pure  and  shiny  that  the  silyer  flocd 

Through  eyery  channel  running  one  might  see ; 

Most  goodly  it  with  curious  inu^ery 

Was  oyerwrought,  and  shapes  of  nidced  boys. 

Of  which  some  seemed  with  liyely  jollity 

To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys. 

Whilst  others  did  themselyes  embay  *  in  liquid  joys. 

And  oyer  all  of  purest  ^old  was  spread 

A  trail  of  iyy  in  his  natiye  hue ; 

For  the  rich  metal  was  so  coloured. 

That  wight,  who  did  not  well  adyised  it  yiew, 

Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  iyy  true : 

Low  his  lasciyious  arms  adown  did  creep, 

That,  themselyes  dipping  in  the  silyer  dew, 

«  Grace.  ^  Pursued.  *  Bathe. 
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Their  fleecy  flowers  they  fearfully  did  steep. 

Which  drops  of  crystal  seemed  for  wantoimess  to  weep. 

Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fsdr  to  see. 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity. 

That  like  a  litde  lake  it  seemed  to  be ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  height. 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see. 

All  paved  beneath  with  jaspar  shining  bright. 

That  seemed  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail  upright. 

And  all  the  margent  round  about  was  set 

With  shady  laurel  trees,  thence  to  defend 

The  sunny  beams  which  on  the  billows  bett. 

And  those  which  therein  bathed  mote  offend. 

For  a  few  moments  Guyon  is  somewhat  agitated  by  the 
sight,  painted  by  the  poet  only  in  too  warm  and  life- 
like'colours,   which   he    chances  to  see    as   he  passes 
near  this  fountain ;   but    the   Palmer   rebukes   *'  those 
wandering  eyes  of  his,"  and  draws  him  forward,  telling 
him  that  now  they  are  at  the  end  of  their  travail,  close 
upon  the  very  Bower  of  Bliss,  where  Acrasia  wons. 
Eftsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  ear. 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere : 
Bight  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear, 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  mote  be ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree : 
The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet: 
The  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  the  instruments  divine  respondence  meet; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  waters'  fall ; 
The  waters  fall  with  difference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 
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There,  whence  the  music  seems  to  come,  sits  the  fair 
witch,  with  the  last  lover  her  sorcery  has  drawn  to  her 
slumbering  in  the  shade  beside  her,  while  with  fixed 
eyes  she  gazes  on  his  features,  or,  often  leaning  down, 
lightly  kisses  his  lips  and  eyelids ; 

The  whiles  some  one  did  chant  this  lovely  lay : 
**  Ah !  see,  whoso  fair  thing  dost  £adn  to  see, 
In  springing  flower  the  image  of  thy  day ! 
Ah !  see  the  virgin  rose,  how  sweetly  she 
Doth  first  peep  forth  with  bashfiil  modesty, 
That  fairer  seems  the  less  ye  see  her  may ! 
Lo !  see,  soon  after  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosom  she  doth  broad  display ; 
Lo !  see  soon  after  how  she  fades  and  mils  away ! 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day. 

Of  mortal  life  the  lea^  me  bud,  ie  flower ; 

Ne  more  doth  flourish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bower 

Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramour ! 

Gather  therefore  the  rose  whilst  yet  is  prime, 

For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflower : 

Gather  the  rose  of  love  whilst  yet  is  time. 

Whilst  loving  thou  may'st  loved  be  with  equal  crime." 

He  ceased ;  and  then  gan  all  the  choir  of  birds 
Their  divers  notes  to  attune  unto  his  lay, 
As  in  approvance  of  his  pleasing  words. 

But  neither  the  words  nor  the  music  have  power  to  de- 
tain the  knight  and  his  friend,  who,  creeping  on  silently 
**  through  many  covert  groves  and  thickets  close,"  at 
last  come  upon  the  witch,  laid  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  with 
the  head  of  her  sleeping  lover  in  her  lap.  She  is  de- 
scribed as 

arrayed,  or  rather  disarrayed, 

All  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  silver  thin. 

That  hid  no  wlut  her  alabaster  skin, 

But  rather  showed  more  white,  if  more  might  be : 

More  subtile  web  Arachne  cannot  spin ; 

Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  dew,  do  not  in  the  air  more  lightly  flee. 
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Her  sno^y  breast  was  bare  ;  and 

her  fisdr  eyes,  sweet  smiling  in  deUght, 

Moistened  their  fiery  beams,  with  which  ^e  thrilled 
Frail  hearts,  yet  quenched  not ;  like  starry  light. 
Which,  sparkling  on  the  silent  waves,  does  seem  more 
bright 
The  young  man  beside  her,  we  are  told,  seemed  to  be 
^  *  soil jVj  gooidly  swain  of  honourable  place :" 
A  sweet  regard  and  amiable  grace, 
M  ixod  with  manl;^  sternness,  did  appear, 
Yet  sleeping,  in  ms  well-proportioned  fiice. 
Rushing  upon  them  before  they  are  perceived,  Guyon 
and  the  Palmer  throw  over  them  a  subtile  net  which  the 
latter  has  framed  for  the  purpose ;  both  strive  to  escape, 
but  ill  vain ;  they  are  both  taken  and  bound,  she  in 
clmhi^  of  adamant,  '^  for  nothing  else  might  keep  her 
safe  and  sound."     All  the  rest  meanwhile   have  fled. 
Verdant,  for  so  the  youth  is  called,  is  soon  released,  and 
Cfiunyel  sage  ^ven  him  instead  of  bonds;  but  all  those 
pleasant  bowers,  that  brave  palace,  the  groves,  the  gar- 
den s,  the  arbours,  the  banqueting  houses,  Guyon  with- 
out pity  breaks  down,  defaces,  and  bums,  till  what  was 
lately  the  fairest  is  now  the  foulest  place.     Finally  he 
and  tlie  Palmer  proceed  with  their  captives  to  where 
ihey  had  been  attacked  on  their  way  by  the  wild  beasts ; 
£uh1  Tkow  the  Palmer  explains  that  these  are  the  former 
lovers  of  the  enchantress,  transformed  by  her,  as  she  had 
got   tired  of  them   one  after  another,  from  men  into 
brutes.     At  the  Knight^s  request  he  restores  them  all  to 
their  [jroper  shape  by  a  stroke  of  his  virtuous  staff;  but 
hardly  any  of  them  seem  much  to  enjoy  the  change ; 
and  one  especially,  called  Gryll,  who  had  been  a  hog, 
is  exftjedingly  vexed  and  angry  at  being  deprived  of  his 
bestial  character.     There  are  some,  the  Palmer  observes, 
wliUj  human  m  shape,  are  beasts  in  everything  else ; 
"  Let  Gryll  be  Gryll,  and  have  his  hog^h  mind : 
But  let  us  hence  depart  whilst  weather  serves  and  wind." 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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Book  Thibd. 


The  Third  Book  of  the  Fairy  Queen  contams  the  Legend 
of  Britomartis,  or  of  Chastity.  Britomartis  is  one^of  y 
the  names  of  Dianjt ;  but  it  was  no  doubt  selected  bv  ▼ 
Spenser  partly  also  on  account  of  the  sound,  by  which 
he  designs  to  intimate  that  jjja  heroine  is  a  Britoness. 
As  may  be  supposed,  in  celebratm^  •*  thkt  fairest  virtue, 
far  above  the  rest,'*  full  advantage  is  taken  by  the  poet 
of  so  fiur  an  opportunity  of  complimenting  his  royal 
patroness,  who  was  almost  as  vain  of  her  virginity  as  of 
her  beauty.  In  a  prelude  of  five  stanzas  he  asks  himself 
what  need  he  has  to  fetch  foreign  examples  from  Fairy 
Land  of  what  shines  forth  with  such  liveliness  and  per- 
fection in  his  sovereign,  that  ladies,  ambitious  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  in  a  similar  manner,  have  no  occasion 
to  look  any  ferther — were  it  not,  he  ingeniously  adds, 
that  her  portraiture  can  be  truly  expressed  neither  by 
** life-resembling  pencil,"  nor  artists  "daedal  hand, 
**  all  were  it  Zeuxis  or  Praxiteles,** — 

Ne  poet's  wit,  that  passeth  painter  far 
In  picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daint. 

He  then  glides  gracefully  into  A^xeferengfeJahis  friend 
Raleigh's    poem  written   in  celebration  of   Elizabg^tii, 
voi.  n.  ^        T  ^ 
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which  we  have  already  found  noticed  in  his  letter  ex- 
plaining the  plan  and  allegory  of  the  Fairy  Queen — 


•  that  sweet  verse,  with  nectar  sprinkeled. 


•/hi 


In  which  a  gracious  servant  pictured 
His  Cynthia,  his  heaven's  fidrest  light 

Only,  he  concluded,  let  "  that  same  delicious  poet "  per- 
mit a  rustic  muse  for  a  little  while  to  appropriate  his 
high  theme,  and  let  l^e  fairest  Cynthia  not  refuse  to 
view  herself  in  more  mirrors  than  one — 

But  either  Gloriana  let  her  choose. 

Or  in  Belphoebe  fashioned  to  be ; 

In  the  one  her  rule,  in  the  other  her  rare  chastity. 

These  introductions  to  the  several  Books  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  we  may  hiere  observe,  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  written  after  the  poem  itself,  and  inserted, 
like  the  Dedicatory  "Sonnets,  by  the  author  when  he  was 
preparing  it  for  the  pTess. 

Panto  I.  (67  stanzas). — From  what  is  said  at  the  com- 
nnftfifH^mftnt'ortinfl  f 'Juimv.  Cj^^y^n  and  the  Palmer  must  be 
supposed  to  have  retumed7  after  their  capture  of  Acrasia,, 
to  the  house  of  Alma,  and  there  rejoined  Prince  Arthur. 
Soon  after  the^JQatan-JCjince  and  Fairy  Knight  take 
leave  of  their  £ur  hostess  and  set  out  again  on  their  way 
together,  the  enchantress  being  at  the  same  time  sent 
forward  by  another  road,  and  under  a  strong  guard,  to 
Fairy  Court.     After  long  wandering  and  many  adven* 


J  years, 

square  w  triangular  shield.  This  shield,  ^^  bearing  a 
lion  passant  in  a  golden  field ''  (the  legendary  arms  of 
the  old  British  kings),  the  stranger  knight  assumes  as 
soon  as  he  sees  the  rrince  and  Guyon  approaching,  as 
was  customary  in  such  circumstances ;  but  he  manifests 
noTiostile  intent.  Somewhat  remarkably,  nevertheless, 
Guyon  at  once  proposes  to  attack  him,  beseeching  "  the 
prince,  of  grace,  to  lei  Wui  luu  ihattum;"  and  upon 
his  companion  assenting  he  sharply  spurs  forward 
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His  fbamj  steed,  whose  fiery  fbet  did  bam 
The  Ter(&nt  grass  as  he  thereon  did  tread. 

The  issue,  however,  is  that  the  Fairv  Knight,  much  to 
his  surprise  as  well  as  shame  and  TexatiQn,Jg..iDJBain- 
stant  thrown  from  his^ddle,  and 


•  ere  w^  he  was  aware, 


Nigh  a  tpcai^s  length  behind  his  enmper  feU, 
although  without  mischance  to  life  or  limb.    J*  i^  ♦*» 
first  time, 
"^      sith  warlike  arms  he  bore. 

And  shiyering  spear  in  bloody  field  first  shook« 

that  he  has  ever  suffered  such  dishonour.  But  ah,  ex- 
claims the  poet, 

Ah!  gentlest  knight,  that  erer  armour  bor«^ 

Let  not  thee  grieve  dianounted  to  have  been. 

And  brought  to  ground,,  that  never  wast  befiire ; 

For  not  thy  fralt,  bat  secret  t)ower  unseen: 

That  spear  enchanted  was  which  laid  thee  on  the  green ! 

His  grief  and  shame,  in  truth,  would  be  much  greater  if 
he  knew  by  whom  it  is  that  he  has  been  thus  discomfited 
— if  he  were  aware  that  it  is  a  woman  with  whom  he  has  I 
fought :  for  his  successful  opponent  is  indeed  the  famous  y 
Britomart,  who.has  come  on  sti^g^  ftHvpnfmv>  u\\  iht> 
wa^^fi^uaJBrMn — 

To  seek  her  lover  (love  fiir  sought,  alas  I)  \j 

Whose  image  she  had  seen  in  Venuc^  looking-g^UtfS. 

Upon  all  thb  Upton,  the  most  learned  of  the  commenta- 
tors on  the  Fairy  Queen,  has  a  curious  observation.  The 
poem,  he  remarks,  is  fiill  of  allusions,  either  moral  or  his- 
torical. It  is  singular  conduct  in  a  courteous  knight, 
like  Guyon,  to  attack  another  by  whom  he  has  not  been 
defied,  and  whom  he  has  not  himself  defied.  Some 
secret  history  is  probably  alluded  to.  "  In  Britomart," 
says  Upton,  **  I  suppose  imaged  the  Vir^n  Queen  ;  in 
Sir  Guyon  the  Earl  of  Essex.     Sir  Guyon  is  dismounted, 

E resuming  to  match  himself  agidnst  Britomart.     If  Guyon 
istorically  and  covertly  (now  and  then)  means  the  Ea'*1 
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of  Essex,  will  it  not  bear  an  easy  allusion  to  his  presum- 
ing to  match  himself  with  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  And  has 
not  the  poet  with  the  finest  art  managed  a  very  danger- 
ous and  secret  piece  of  history  ?" 

Guyon,  snatching  his  sword,  is  about  to  renew  the 

combat,  but  the  Palmer,  knowing  that  **  Death  sate  on 

the  point  of  that  enchanted  spear,"  hastens  to  him  and 

counsels  him  to  desist ;  and,  the  Prince  also  joining  in 

the  same  advice,  and  laying  the  blame,  not  on  his  own 

carriage,  but  on  "his  starting  steed  that  swarved  aside,'* 

^    and  on  "  the  ill  purveyance  of  his  page,"  he  is  at  last 

\  pacified.     On  this  they  all  agree  to  make  friends,  and  to 

^^"pursue  their  journey  together. 

v^      O,  goodly  usage  of  those  antique  times, 
;^     In  which  the  sword  was  servant  unto  right ; 
When  not  for  malice  and  contentious  cnmes. 
But  all  for  praise  and  proof  of  manly  might, 
The  martial  brood  accustomed  to  fight : 
Then  honour  was  the  meed  of  yictory, 
And  yet  the  yanquished  had  no  despite. 

They  travel  through  many  lands,  till  at  last  they  enter  a 
forest,  in  whose  gloomy  shades  they  ride  a  long  while 
without  seeing  tract  of  any  living  thing,  "  save  bears, 
lions,  and  bulls,  which  roamed  them  around." 

All  suddenly  out  of  the  thickest  brush. 
Upon  a  milk-white  palfrey  all  alone, 
A  goodly  lady  did  foreby  them  rush. 
Whose  race  did  seem  as  clear  as  crystal  stone, 
And  eke,  through  fear,  as  white  as  whales  bone : 
Her  garments  sdl  were  wrought  of  beaten  gold. 
And  all  her  steed  with  tinsel  trappings  shone, 
Which  fled  so  fest  that  nothing  mote  him  hold, 
And  scarce  them  leisure  gave  her  passing  to  behold. 

Still  as  she  fled  her  eye  she  backward  threw, 
\    As  fearing  evil  that  pursued  her  fast ; 

And  her  Stir  yellow  locks  behind  her  flew. 
Loosely  dispersed  with  puff  of  every  blast : 
All  as  a  blazing  star  doth  far  outcast 
His  hairy  beams,  and  flaming  locks  dispread, 
At  sight  whereof  tiie  people  stand  aghast ; 
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But  the  sage  wizard  tells,  as  he  has  read. 

That  it  importunes  death  and  doleful  drearihead. 

They  soon  perceive  that  she  is  pursued  by  "  a  gjieslv^ 
foster,"  or  forester,   mounted  on  a  "  tireling  *  jade, ' 
which  he  fiercely  urges  on 

Through  thick  and  thin,  both  over  bank  and  bush,       \  . 

In  hope  her  to  attain  by  hook  or  crook,  ^  \ 

That  from  his  gory  sides  the  blood  did  gush : 

Large  were  his  limbs,  and  terrible  his  look. 

And  in  his  clownish  hand  a  sharp  boar-spear  he  shook. 

The  two  gentle  knights,  seeing  this,  we  u;etold,.instantIy 
set  fortKlkogether  after  the  ladyj 

in  hope  to  win  thereby 

Most  goodly  meed,  the  fairest  dame  alive — 

leaving  the  Prince*s  squire,  Timias.  to  manage  the  foul 
foster.    THeanwhile  Brit^aart, 

^^        "^^^^ whose  constant  mind 

Would  not  so  lightly  follow  beauty's  chase, 

after  waiting  for  them  a  short  time,  sete  forward  on  her 
way  by  herself.  Having  got  nearTjTout  of  the  wood, 
she  perceiverTronting  her  a  stately  castle,  before  the 
gate  of  which  a  spacious  plain  is  wide  outspread ;  and 
there^ix  knights  are  fighting  with  one,  wno,  though 
sore  beset,  is  yefneither  disnTayed  nor  driven  back,  but  J 
on  the  contrary,  keeps  them  all  at  bay  and  forces  them 
to  recoil.  .  PritqnrnrLinamediately 
calling  at  the  same  time  uporT  the  "six  to  foilJieJBf ;  but 
they  do  not  heed  her  till  she  rushes  amongst  them  and 
soon  compels  them  to  be  at  peace.  The  single  knight^,> 
then  informs  her  that  he  loves  a  lady,  "  the  truest  one 
on  ground  " — her  name  the  Errant  Damsel— and  that  ^ 
the  six  would  force  him,  "  by  odds  of  might,"  to  fix  his 
afiTections  on  another  dame.  Certes,  says  Britomart, 
ye  six  are  to  blame  in  thus  attempting  to  accomplish 
by  force  a  thing  by  no  means  to  be  so  gone  about : 


♦  The  editors  do  not  explain  or  notice  this  word. 
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For  knigbt  to  leaTe  his  lady  were  gres^  sluone 

That  fiiithful  is ;  and  better  were  to  die. 

All  loss  is  less,  and  less  the  in&my, 

Than  loss  of  love  to  him  that  loves  but  one : 

Ne  may  love  be  compelled  by  maistery ; 

For,  soon  as  maistery  comes,  sweet  love  anon 

Taketh  his  nimble  wings,  and  soon  away  is  gone. 

[The  reader  will  recognise  in  these  two  last  fine  lines 
the  origin  of  Pope's  couplet  in  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa : 

Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties, 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies.] 

But  the  six  now  state  their  case  by  the  mouth  of  one  of 
Iheir  number.     In  the  castle  dwells 

a  lady  fiur, 

Whose  soveragn  beauty  hath  no  living  peer; 

Thereto  so  bounteous  and  so  debonnaire. 

That  never  any  mote  with  her  compare : 

and  she  has  ordained  a  law,  approved  by  them  her  ser- 
vants, that  every  knight  passing  this  way  shall,  "  in  case 
■  he  have  no  lady  nor  no  love,"  devote  himself  to  her 
service ;  or,  if  he  have  another  love,  cither  give  her 
up,  or  maintain  in  fight  with  them  that  she  is  fairer  than 
the  lady  of  the  castte. 

.  "^     **  Perdy,"  said  Britomart,  "  the  choice  is  hard  I 
But  what  reward  had  he  that  overcame  ?  ** 
**  He  should  advanced  be  to  high  regard,'* 
4Satd  they,  "  and  have  our  lady's  love  fbr  his  reward. 

"  Therefore  ^ead,  sir,  if  thou  have  a  love." 

•*  Love  have  I  sure,"  quoth  she,  "  but  lady  none ; 

Yet  will  I  not  fro  mine  own  love  remove, 

Ne  to  your  la^y  will  I  service  done. 

But  wreak  your  wroi^  wrought  to  this  knight  alone, 

And  prove  nis  cause."    With  that,  her  mor£l  spear 

^e  mightily  aventred  towards  one. 

And  down  him  smote  ere  wdl  aware  he  were; 

Then  to  the  next  she  rode,  and  down  the  next  did  liear. 

After  this  she  throws  a  third  to  the  ground,  and  a  fourth 
is  disposed  of  in  like  manner  by  the  single  knight ;  upon 
which  the  two  that  remain  yield  themselves  iu*isoner8. 
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They  acknowledge  that  her*8  ie  the  damsel,  and  they/ 
her  liegemen,  without  hower^  bemg  aware  that  it  is  a  ji 
woman  to  whom  they  thas  surrender  their  swords,  them- '' 
selves,  and  Iheir  lady  love.    They  now  eonduct  Brito-  j 
msH  m^C^Ai^hyms^jmd  jpamng  through  a  long  and 
spaciSlgTSSfflB^^Sonprmg  her  into  the  presence  of  its 
mijstress.  whom  they  call  tne  Liaay  oTI>Sne!lt;  UUf '^ose 
true  name  is  Malecasta. 

i^iit  fir  *toJ^n^e  sumptuou&airay 
^^«^  i.^JD9KaflBwu«haiiyi  be  labour  lost ; 
For  Irving  wit,  I  ween,  cannot  display 
The  royal  riches  and  exceeding  cost 
Of  every  pillar  and  of  every  post, 
Which  all  of  purest  bullion  fhimed  were. 
And  with  great  pearls  and  precious  stones  embossed ; 
That  the  bri^t  glister  of  their  beames  clear 
Did  sparkle  forth  great  light,  and  glorious  did  ^tpear. 

^     ^  o£4he  imier  roonif  in  which 
[i  more 'wonderful : 


aed 

L  of  Tour; 
j'iland  was  pourtrayed    a. 
Be  JQVti  OfVeflBgHTO  her  parsmour, 

ThriSur^admsrmmea  tua  gowei' ; 

A  wOriroftaf^'^devi^lcud  w^Jifllrous  wit 

First  did  it  show  the  bitter  baleful(^ure^     v 

Which  her  essayed  with  many  a  fervent  fit, 

When  first  her  tender  heart  was  with  his  beauty  smit : 

^"^AJnth  V^nt  gtP^^hts  and  sw^eet  allurementB  she 
Enticedjie  bpji5iLSltt35Sr?trt  she  knew, 
Aaajrooed  him  her  paramour  to  be ; 
(Nowmaking'giflanas  of  each  flower  that  grew, 
To  crown  his  golden  locks  with  honour  doe ; 
Now  leading  him  into  a  secret  shade 
From  his  beauperes,*  and  from  bright  heaven's  view. 
Where  him  to  sleep  she  gently  would  persuade. 
Or  bathe  him  in  a  fountain  by  some  covert  glade : 

^^d,  whilst  he  '^j**!^  jhf  <^^f?g  >^m  would  jsp,raad 
tlef  laanfl'e  coloured  like  the  sts^ngr  skies, 


Fair  companions. 
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Apdjher  gQft  a.rm  la^  uti4eruenth  hi  a  head, 
j\^fl  with  ambixwiial  kiss^  bathe  his  eyes  ; 
And,  whilst  he  hatlied,  Vlfli  her  two  trafty  spiea 
Slie  j^oretly  would  seur^  e^ieh  damty  liinb, 
AQdtlirQw4iit&the-W44l  fi^^ct  Eoscmari^^ 
And  fragrant  viol^^ts^  and  paDsi^  trJUH 
And  ever  with  flw«ct  n«ctar  she  did  spnnkle  him. 

*-     -So  di  d  shest^l  hi  s  be^^l  ess  heart  away, 
.  And  joyed  his  love  in  secret  unespied. 

In  anothtir  pietape4»e^44g&4anguiehing  of  hie  i^oand,  while 

the  goddess  weep:^  and  tamenta  by  hi$  side ; 
' — — — — — — .*— ^ —  and  pvenuore 

With  her  soft  garment  wipes  away  the  gtrre 
Which  stains  his  snowy  skia  with  hateful  hue  : 
Bat,  when  she  saw  no  help  might  him  restore. 
Him  to  a  dainty  6ow«r  she  did  transmuet^ 
Whieh  in  that  doth  was  wrought,  as  if  it  lively  grew. 

All  around  the  chamber  are  beds  or  couches,  ^*  as  whilom e 
was  the  antique  world's  guise/'  and  throngs  of  squires 
and  damsels  fill  it  continually  with  daneo  and  revel* 

And  all  the  while  sweet  mu&ic  did  divide 

Her  looser  notes  with  Lydian  harmony  j 

And  all  the  while  sweet  birds  thereto  applied 

Their  dainty  lays  and  dulcet  melody. 

Aye  carolling  of  lovo  and  Jollity. 

IHritomart  and  the  other  k nighty  who  now  turn  out  to  be 
our  old  acquaintance,  the  Knight  of  the  Redcross — his 
Errant  Damsel,  therefore,  l>eing  Una — loathe  the  loose* 
demeanour  of  the  wanton  crew,  but  suHer  tiieniselvt^s  to 
be  led  up  to  the  gveat  bdy^  whom  they  find  ficated  onA^ 
sumptuous  bed,  gristcring^  all  withhold  and  glorious  show, 
03  was  the  \i'ont  of  the  proud  Persian  queens.  She  is  of 
rare  beauty,  although  her  wanton  eyes  roll  somewhat 
lightly,  and  are^  lilce  LesSia's  in  Moore's  son^^ ,  too  fbn3 
Ofnashing  their  beams  to  right  and  left.  By  her  order 
the  two  strangers  are  bounteously  entertained,  and,  being 
taken  into  a  bower  Co  be  di^rmcH,  ^*  and  cheered  well 
with  wine  and  spicery,*'  thfJrdrrT^gi  KnijjiMs  soon 
^  Transom  te. 
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but  the,  brave  maidwill  only  vent,  or  lytup.      ' 
^  ^  .^  ler  uelmet,  so  as  to 


stri 

her^  urn] 
How  fier  See  to  appear  : — 

As  nilPr  ^'*  ^3m*';Ti  in  darksome  night, 
18  in  a  noyous  dead  enveloped, 
Where  she  may  find  the  substance  thin  and  light 
Breaks  forth  her  silver  beams,  and  her  bright  iioui 
Discovers  to  the  -world  discomfited ; 
Of  the  poor  traveller  that  went  astray 
With  thonsand  blessings  she  is  heried  i" 
Such  was  the  beauty  and  the  shining;  ray 
With  which  fair  Britomart  gave  light  unto  the  day. 
And  eke  tho^  six,  which  lately  with  her  fought 
Now  were  AiuuimLd,  AlllT  (lid  inemselves  pr^ie&t 
Unto  her  view,  and  company  unsought ; 
For  they  all  seemed  courteous  and  gent. 
And  all  six  brethren,  bom  of  one  parent, 
Which  had  them  trained  in  all  civility. 
And  goodly  taught  to  tilt  and  tournament : 
Now  were  they  liegemen  to  this  lady  free. 
And  her  knighf  s-service  ought,<^  to  hold  of  her  in  fee. 
The  first  of  them  by  name  GardantaJught. 
A  jolly  person,  and  of  comely  view  j" 
The  second  was  garlante,^  bold  knight ; 
And  next  to  him  j^UailU!  tRd  ensue ; 
l^asciante  did  him^lF  most  courteous  shew ; 
Biti  flUl'UgHacchante  seemed  too  fell  and  keen; 
And  yet  in  arms  Womnte  greater  grew : 
^1  were  fair  lrni^i;|»j  ^WH  gftOf^^  ^^^  besANi : 

o-waJbeen. 


;fn|..iiM>j-.fJiff^iit?ny 


For  she  was  full  of  amiable  grace. 
And  manly  terror  mixed  therewithal ; 
That,  as  the  one  stirred  up  affections  base. 
So  the  other  did  men's  rash  desires  appal. 
And  hold  them  back  that  would  in  error  fall : 
As  he  that  hath  espied  a  vermeil  rose, 
To  which  sharp  thorns  and  breres  the  way  forestall, 
Dare  not  for  dread  his  hardy  hand  expose. 
But,  wishing  it  &r  off,  his  idle  wish  doth  lose. 
The  "  fresh  and  lusty  knight,"  as  Britomart  seems,  soon 


'  Praised,  blessed. 
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/      kindles  a  flarac  ia  the  bo«mr»  of  the  verj'  conJiUBlible 
.  If^  of  Uie  castie^  who  Tnanif'eata  ber  jiaesion   by  sufli- 
cieMt^jntqlJigJble  idgjis ;  but  Britomart  takes  gqTjggco 
of4i€rcraftj  .glaoc€i,  •      ""^ 

Supper  was  shortly  djght,  and  down  tlH>y  sat ; 

Where  they  were  served  with,  all  sumptuooE  ikTe^ 

Whiles  fruitfiil  Ceres  and  Ly^ns  fat 

Poured  oot  their  plenty ^  without  £pit^  or  spare  j 

Nought  wanted  thi^re  that  dainty  was^  and  rare  : 

Aud  aye  the  cups  their  banks  did  ovetSow  ; 

And  aye  between  the  cupa  $he  did  pr^par^ 

Way  to  her  love,  and  secrtt  darts  did  throw  ■ 

But  Britomart  would  not  such  guileful  meseaf;e  know. 

At  last  she  plainly  intimates  in  wordi  what  she  fe^ls,  and 
Britomart}  who,  "  by  self-feeling  of  her  feeble  s«3," 
knows  what  love  is,  is  not  so  hard-hearted  as  to  receive 
her  confession  with  discourtesy — though  deeming  her 
somewhat  light  in  thtis  wcx^ing  a  wandering  guest.  As 
the  evening  advances  every  knight  and  gentle  squire 

Gan  choose  his  dame  with  basciomani  gay^ 

that  iSf  with  kissing  of  hands ;  and 

Some  fell  to  dance ;  some  fell  to  hazardry  ^« 
gom«  to  make  love  ;  some  to  make  merriment  j 
As  diverse  wits  to  diverse  things  apply  : 
And  all  the  while  &Lr  M3de<iasla  b^nt 
Her  crafty  engmes  to  her  clo&e  intent. 
By  this  the  eternal  lamps^  wherewith  high  Jove 
Doth  light  the  lower  world,  were  half  yspent, 
And  the  moist  daughters  of  huge  Atlas  strove 
Into  the  ocean  deep  to  drive  their  weary  drove. 

AU  now  retire  to  rest,  guided  to  their  bowers  by  long 
waxen  torches — the  Britoneas  also  now  un<iressing^  and 
coiDmitting  herself  lo*^  her  soft-feathered  nest,"  where 
she  BOon  fells  sound  asleep.  Sometime  aftcr^  however, 
she  is  awakened  by  finding  some  one  stretched  beside 
her ;  slis_5tart»i&wft.  her  .bed  ^  and  runs  to  seize  her  sword  \ 
but  Maleeasta,  for  it  is  she, 

*  The  game  of  hazard. 
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half  dead 

Through  sudden  fear  and  ghastly  drearihead. 

Did  sbriek  alond,  that  through  Uie  house  it  rong, 

And  the  whole  fiunily  therewith  adread 

Rashly  out  of  their  roused  couches  sprang, 

And  to  the  troubled  diamher  all  in  arms  did  thfong. 

The  coniusion  that  ensues  may  be  imagined.  Qalr  the 
BgicrossJKnight  openly  stands  by  Britomart ;  the  omers, 
suU  remembering  m^  ^vmi  6rilieir  yekfffrtky*8  encounter, 
are  not  disposed  too  rashly  again  to  draw  down  her  hoa- 
tility;— 

Bat  one  of  those  six  knights,  Gardante  higbt 

Drew  out  a  deadly  bow  and  arrow  keen. 

Which  fbrth  he  sent,  with  felonous  despite 

And  fell  intent,  against  the  vir^n  sheen : 

The  mortal  steel  stayed  not  till  it  was  teen' 

To  gore  her  mde ;  yet  was  the  wound  not  deap, 

But  liffhtly  razed  her  soft  silken  skin. 

That  drops  of  purple  blood  thereout  did  weep, 

Which  did  her  lily  smock  with  stains  of  vermeil  steep. 

Whwewith  enraged  she  fiercely  at  them  flew, 
Audi  fwH^  her  flaming'sword  aoout  her  laid, 
TM!  Sone  of  them  foul  ffllS^ef  could  e«jhew. 
But  with  her  dreadful  strokes  were  all  dismayed : 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  about  her  swayed 
Her  wrathful  steel,  that  none  mote  it  abide ; 
And  eke  the  Redcross  Knight  gave  her  good  M, 
Aye  joining  foot  to  Ibot,  aM  side  to  side ; 
That  in  short  space  their  foes  they  have  quite  terrified. 

Tho,'  whenas  all  were  put  to  shameful  flight, 
The  noble  Britomartisher  arrayed. 
And  her  bright  arms  about  her  body  dighl ; 
For  nothing  wovdd^e  lenger  ^gjf  J)?tJStayed, 
WECTfe*WTooseJgftja3L^,^^       trade 
"T^UEtp^ClmfftftlaJid  ladies  aooiaing  gcntt       v 

oTimniy,  ere  the  gross  earth's  greasy  shade. 
Was  all  dispersed  out  of  the  firmament, 
They  took  their  steeds,  and  forth  upon  Adr  journey 
went. 

Canto  II.  (52  stanzai). — The  poet  begins  this  Canto  by 
'  Then* 
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cotDplainm^  that  men  have  not  generally  &bown  them- 
Belvea  ^*  mdlfiercnt/^  that  is,  impartiii],  ^*  to  womaukmd;" 
To  vhocn  no  sbare  tn  arms  and  diivalcy 
Tbej  do  impart,  re  inaken  meijiory 
Of  tteir  brave  gests  and  prowess  martial ; 
Scarce  do  they  spare  to  one,  or  two,  or  three 
Room  in  their  writs ;  yet  the  same  writing  smalt 
Does  all  their  deeds  deface,  and  dims  their  glgriee  all. 

By  record  of  ancient  times ,  nevertheless,  he^^findsthat 
women  woru  formerly  wguiJri  .WBra  to  twaMhe  errealest 
sway,  and  c^en  in  all  great  esploits  to  bi?ar  ai>'ay~the 
garland^  till  envious  men  began  to  *'  coin  strELirtoFlIJfiJ 
carb  their  hherty/'  Yet,  he  gulUntly  adds,  since  they 
have  laid  aside  warlike  weapons  and  exercises^ 
They  have  excelled  in  arts  and  policy, 
That  now  we  foolish  men  that  praise  gan  eke  to  envy. 

Thii,  of  conrse,  is  a  pie<^  of  adulation  to  Queen  Eliaabeth^ 
As  Britomart  and  the  Red  cross  Knight  (here  called 
Guyon,  hy  a  mistake  either  of  the  press,  or,  more  proba- 
bly, of  the  author)  are  journeying  on  together,  the  maid, 
at  the  fairy *s  requesF,  ami  after  suffering  violent  agita- 
tion before  she  begins,  relates  to  him  what  it  is  that  has 
induced  her  to  take  up  the  vocation  of  knight  errantry. 
Even  since  her  birth  she  has  been  trained  to  arms,  and 
has  loathed  her  life  to  lead, 

As  ladies  vont,  in  pleasure's  wanton  lap, 
To  finger  the  fine  iicedie  and  nice  thread. 

All  her  delight,  on  the  contmry,  has  been  in  warlike 
adventure ;  and  in  quest  of  praise  and  fame  so  to  bfe 
acquired  it  i^  that  she  has  come  from  her  native  soil,  the 
Greater  Britain,  hither  to  Fairy  Land,  But  can  tho 
knight,  she  asks,  give  her  any  tidings  of  ono  who  has 
lately  done  her  Jbul  dishonour,  and  on  whom  she  is  now 
seeking  to  be  revenged,  one  whose  name  is^rthegal  ?_ 
She  wpnld  recall  the  words^  but  it  is  too  late;  '^Ifair 
iimrtial  maid,"  replies  the  Redcross  Knight, 

^— —  of  all  that  overplayed 

At  tilt  or  tourney,  or  like  warlike  game:, 
The  noble  Arthegal  hath  erer  borne  the  ntxne. 
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Britomart  is  inwardly  rejoiced  ''  to  hear  her  love  so 
highly  magnified  -,**  but  she  still  professes  to  be  intent  on 
revenge,  and  requests  the  knight  to  direct  her  where  y 
she  *'  that  faitor  false  [false  doer  or  deceiver]  may- 
find."  He  answers  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  or 
how  Sir  Arthegal  may  be  found ; 

For  he  ne  wonneth  in  one  certain  stead, 
But  restless  walketh  all  the  world  around. 
Aye  doing  thinges  that  to  his  fame  redound. 
Defending  ladies'  cause  and  orphans'  right 

His  words  sink  into  her  **  molten  heart :" — 

For  pleasing  words  are  like  to  magic  art, 
That  doth  me  charmed  snake  in  slumber  lay : 
Such  secret  ease  felt  gentle  Britomart, 
Yet  list  the  same  efforce  with  feigned  gainsay ; 
(So  discord  oft  in  music  makes  the  sweeter  lay). 

So  she  goes  on  to  protest  that,  if  she  and  Arthegal 
chance  to  encounter,  one  of  them  shall  certainly  die  or 
surrender;  and  she  gets  the  Redcross  Knight  to  describe 
to  her  his  shield,  his  arms,  his  horse,  his  person,  that 
she  may  know  him  when  she  beholds  him.  Yet  all  these 
particulars  she  is  already  familiar  with,  and  has  had  by 
neart  ever  since  she  first  fell  in  love  with  Arthegal 
upon  seeing  his  image  in  Britain  revealed  in  the  ma- 
gician Merlin's  wondrous  mirror.  This  looking-glass 
Merlin  had  fabricated  in  Deheubarth,  or  South  Wales, 
in  the  days  of  King  Ryence  :  — 

It  virtue  had  to  show  in  perfect  sight 

Whatever  thing  was  in  the  world  contained 

Betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  heaven's  height, 

So  that  it  to  the  looker  appertained : 

Whatever  foe  had  wrought,  or  friend  had  feigned. 

Therein  discovered  was,  ne  ought  mote  pass, 

Ne  ought  in  secret  from  the  same  remained ; 

Forthy  s  it  round  and  hollow  shaped  was. 

Like  to  the  world  itself,  and  seemed  a  world  of  glass. 


»  Therefore,  accordingly.  ^ 
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Who  wonders  not,  that  reads  so  wondrous  work? 

Bat  who  does  wonder,  that  has  read  the  tower 

Wherem  the  iBgyptian  Phao^  lon^  did  lurk 

From  all  men's  yiew,  that  none  might  her  disoonr,^ 

Yet  she  might  all  men  Tiew  out  of  her  bower  f 

Great  Ptolemy  it  for  his  leman's  sake 

Ybuilded  all  of  glass  by  magie  power, 

And  also  it  impregnable  did  make ; 

Yet,  when  his  love  was  fidse,  he  with  a  pease  J  it  brake. 

Such  was  the  glassy  globe  that  Merlin  made» 

And  gave  onto  King  Ryence  for  hu  gaarct. 

That  never  foes  his  kingdom  might  invade. 

But  he  it  knew  at  home  before  he  heard 

Tidings  thereof  and  so  them  All  debamd : 

It  was  a  Beunous  present  for  a  prince, 

And  worthy  work  of  infinite  rewar4» 

That  treasons  could  bewray,  and  foes  convince : 

Happy  this  realm,  had  it  remained  ever  since ! 

Britomart,  who  was  Kin^  Ryepc^'g  »nij  jnpQhtiiii^  mill 
l^e  heir  ot.JJ£Jk]ngJom,  having  one  day  gone  into  her 
fatherTcioset,  first  viewed  awhile  her  fair  self  in  that  fair 
mirror  j  but  then, — 

— —  as  it  foUeth,  in  the  gentlest  hearts 
Imperious  Love  hath  highest  set  his  throne, 
And  tyrannizeth  in  the  bitter  smarts 
Of  them  that  to  him  buxom  are  and  prone ; — 
So  thought  this  maid  (as  maidens  use  to  done) 
Whom  fortune  for  her  husband  would  idiot. 

Soon  there  presented  himself  in  the  glass  a  comely 
knight,  in  complete  armour,  with  his  visor  up  so  as  to 
disdose  his  manly  face ;  his  person  was  portly  and  of 
heroic  grace : — 

His  crest  was  covered  with  a  couchant  honndy 
And  all  his  armour  seemed  of  antique  mould, 
But  wondrous  massy  and  assured  sound, 
And  round  about  ^fi-etted  all  with  gold. 
In  which  there  written  was,  with  cyphers  old. 


*>  The  mistress  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 
*  Discover.  Blow. 
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4Mlsg  arnt  uyJiich  {irthfUdLdid  wm:     U-v^*^  ^     ' 

And  on  his  shield  enveloped  sevenfold 

He  bore  a  crowned  litde  ermilin, 

That  decked  the  azure  field  with  herfiurponldred*  skin. 

She  both  viewed  this  personage  well,  and  liked  him  well ; 
but  lingered  no  further  over  what  she  saw,  and  went  her 
way: — 

I  >   M  — Be  her  angnUty  ag* 

Did  ween»  unwares>  that  her  unlndcy  lot 
Lay  hidden  in  the  bottom  c^the  pot: 
Of  hurt  unwist  most  danger  doth  redound. 

The  "  false  archer,"  hoiypx^y^  had  shot}  his  bolt  :— 

Thenceforth  the  feather  in  her  lofty  crest. 
Ruffed  ^  of  love,  gan  lowly  to  avail ; 
And  her  proud  portanoe  and  her  princely  gest,"^ 
With  which  she  erst  triumphed,  now  did  quaiL 

By  day,  by  night,  she  camnot  i  iinpo  ftinii  tiiw  nnni|^1i<  t)f 
*ir  tMt  fair  ^°^^  Wffifen '  'm  Ler  heart.  **  At  la^  one 
ni^t  her  aged  nurse  Gfl^ce7  who  slept  with  her,  ex- 
tracted her  secret  and  restored  to  her  some  measure  of 
peace  of  mind.  '*  O  daughter  dear,"  rejoined  the  old 
woman  to  Britomart's  first  confession  of  hopeless  af- 
fection,. 


-"  despair  no  whit, 


For  never  sore  but  might  a  salve  obtain ; 
That  blinded  god,  which  hath  ye  blindly  smit, 
AnoUier  arrow  hath  your  Idver's  heart  to  hit." 

"  But  neither  god  of  love  nor  god  of  sky 

Can  do,"  said  she,  **  that  which  cannot  be  done." 

**  Things  oft  impossible,"  quoth  she,  "  seem  ere  begun." 

Apd  then  the  kind  and  wise-hearted  dame  followed  up 
h^rre-a^sitf^^g  words  wTtQ  Aftyytafa^  tJjtfini  irr<^> 

S|8tibkj;:r- 


*  Ruffled.  "  "  Carriage. 
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With  that,  upleaning  on  her  elbow  weak, 
Her  alabaster  breast  she  oft  did  kiss, 
Which  all  that  while  she  felt  to  pant  and  quake, 
As  it  an  earthquake  were. 

\  In  the  end,  when  Britomart  had  told  her  all,  her  faith- 
ful friend  vowed,  if  she  could  not  conquer  her  passion, 
that,  by  wrong  or  right,  she  would  compass  her  desire  m^^ 

and  find  for  her  the  object  of  her  love.  In  the  morning 
thej  both  arose  before  day,  and  repaired  to  church, 
where,  however,  we  are  told,  they  said  their  prayers, 
although  with  great  devotion,  yet  with  little  zeal : — 

For  the  fair  damsel  from  the  holy  herse  » 

Her  love-sick  heart  to  other  thoughts  did  steal : 

And  that  old  dame  said  many  an  idle  verse,  \ 

Out  of  her  daughter's  heart  rond  fancies  to  reverse.  ^ 

Returned  home,  the  royal  in&nt  fell 

Into  her  former  fit ;  for  why  ?  no  power 

Nor  guidance  of  herself  in  her  did  dwell. 

But  the  aged  nurse,  her  calling  to  her  bower,  '^ 

Had  gathered  rue,  and  savin,  and  the  flower 

Of  camphora,  and  calamint,  and  dill ; 

All  which  she  in  an  earthen  pot  did  pour,  \ 

And  to  the  brim  with  coltwood  did  it  fill,  i 

And  many  drops  of  milk  and  blood  through  it  did  spill : 

Then,  taking  thrice  three  hairs  from  off  her  head. 

Them  trebly  braided  in  a  threefold  lace. 

And  round  about  the  pot's  mouth  bound  the  thread ; 

And,  after  having  whispered  a  space 

Certain  sad  wor£  with  hollow  voice  and  base. 

She  to  the  virgin  said,  thrice  said  she  it ;  , 

"  Come,  daughter,  come ;  come,  spit  upon  my  feoe ;  , 

Spit  thrice  upon  me,  thrice  upon  me  spit ;  ** 

The  uneven  number  for  this  business  is  most  fit" 

That  said,  her  round  about  she  from  her  turned. 

She  turned  her  contrary  to  the  sun ; 

Thrice  she  her  turned  contrary,  and  returned 

All  contrary ;  for  she  the  right  did  shun ; 

And  ever  what  she  did  was  straight  undone.  < 

^  Rehearsal  of  the  service. 
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SoJhonyht  she  to^  undo  her  daughter's  love : 

Tw]»vp^  tUt  i«  iy  gfimf^ft  hrm  ty*g»^»,' 

That  wall  q^n  V'*"^  Thn  T\y  tnal  i»  doHgaj^jCQye. 

The  noble  maid,  in  fact, 

shortly  like  a  pined  ghost  became 

Which  long  hath  waited  by  the  Stygian  strand ; 


and  Glaucej  "ttHjr  hftfqprl.  wist  not  what  to  dfl^ 
-  uanto  111.  {62  stanzas).—**  Most  sacred  fire,"  ex- 
claims the  poet,  in  commencing  the  continuation  of  the 
story  of  Britomart, 

Most  sacred  firej^^  Knrnpgfmipphtily 

iSjunnpi  lUi  I  li  I  iibI  iiphi  i  hi  imil  lamping **  8^« 
And  thence  poured  into  men.  whiclMn0B-^LllJu»re ; 

Whftnp^jprjjy  |i]l  ti^^Ip  deeds  and  neverHiy ipg  fame  r 

Well  did  Antiquity  a  god  thee  deem>. 
TEiyovgfTa<y|*tar  minds  Iiast'soj^eat  might. 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  how  Glance,  finding  all  her 
efforts  and  experiments  vain,  atlaST^JSgd  that  Applica- 
tion^hfiuW^je^ngdeioIMLBrlin^hei^  mirror  ; 

and  how  thereupon  she  an3  Britomart,  disguising  them- 
selves **  in  strange  and  base  array,**  set  out  together  for 
Maridunum,  now  Cayr-Merdin  (Caermarthen),  where 

the  wise  Merlin  whilome  wont  (they  say) 

To  make  his  won,  low  underneath  the  ground, 

In  a  deep  delve,  far  from  the  view  of  day, 

That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote  be  found, 

Whenso  he  counseled  with  his  sprites  encompassed  round. 

The  place  is  a  hideous  cavern  under  a  rock,  lying  a  little 
space 

From  the  swift  Barry,  tumbling  down  apace 
Amongst  the  woody  hills  of  Dyneuowre — 

that  is  Dynevor  Castle,  near  Caermarthen,  formerly  the 
**  Shining. 
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chief  seat  of  the  Princes  of  South  Wales.  But,  continues 
the  poet, 

—  dare  thou  not,  I  charge,  in  any  case 
To  enter  into  that  same  baleful  bower, 
For  fear  the  cruel  fiends  should  thee  unwares  devour ; 

But  standing  high  aloft  low  lay  Ihine  ear, 
And  there  such  ghastly  noise  of  iron  chains 
And  brazen  cauldrons  thou  shalt  rumbling  hear, 
Which  thousand  sprites  with  long  enduring  pains 
Do  toss,  that  it  will  stun  thy  feeble  brains ; 
And  oftentimes  great  groans,  and  grievous  stounds. 
When  too  huge  toil  and  labour  them  constrains ; 
And  oftentimes  loud  strokes  and  ringing  sounds 
From  under  tiiat  deep  rock  most  horribly  rebounds. 

The  cause  is  said  to  be  this:  a  short  time  before  his 
death  Merlin  had  set  his  spirits  at  work  to  fabricate  a 
brazen  wall  which  he  designed  to  erect  around  the  city 
of  Caermarthen ;  meanwhile  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  whom 
he  had  long  loved,  sending  for  him  in  baste,  he  bound 
them  not  to  slacken  their  labour  till  he  should  come  back. 
But  the  luckless  magician  was  destined  never  to  revisit 
his  ancient  home  : — 


through  that  &lse  lady's  train  p 


He  was  suiprised,  and  buried  under  bier, 
Ne  ever  to  his  work  returned  again. 

On  as  the  story  is  told  in  the  old  romance  of  La  Morte 
d* Arthur: — **  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Merlin  de- 
parted ;  and  by  the  way  as  they  went  Merlin  showed 
to  her  many  wonders,  and  came  into  Cornwall.  And 
always  Merlin  hung  about  the  lady,  for  to  have  her 
&vour :  and  she  was  ever  passing  weary  of  him,  and  fain 
would  have  been  delivered  of  him ;  for  she  was  afraid  of 
him,  because  he  was  a  devil's  son,  and  she  could  not  put 
him  away  by  no  means.  And  so  upon  a  time  it  hap- 
pened that  Merlin  shewed  to  her  in  a  rock  wherein  was 
a  great  wonder,  and  wrought  by  enchantment,  which 
went  under  a  stone  ;  so,  by  her  subtile  craft  and  workings 

p  Deceit 
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she  made  Merlia  to  go  under  that  stone,  to  let  him  wit 
of  the  marvels  there.  But  she  wrought  so  there  ibr  him 
that  he  came  never  out,  for  all  the  craft  that  he  could 
do."  There,  accordingly,  it  is  believed  that  he  remains 
till  this  hour. 

Natheless  those  fiends  may  not  their  work  forbear. 

So  greatly  his  oommandement  they  fear, 

But  there  do  toil  and  travail  day  and  nigfat»  ^^  t 

Until  that  brazen  wall  they  up  do  rear ; 

For  Merlin  had  in  magic  more  insight  ,  - 

Then  ever  him  before  or  after  living  wight ; 

For  he  by  words  conld  call  out  of  the  sky 

Both  sun  and  moon,  and  make  them  him  obey ; 

The  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  mainland  dry. 

And  darksome  night  he  eke  could  to  turn  to  day ; 

Huge  hosts  of  men  he  could  alone  dismay. 

And  hosts  of  men  of  meanest  thiujKs  could  firame, 

When  so  him  list  his  enemies  to  my : 

That  to  this  day,  f(»>  terror  of  his  mine. 

The  fiends  do  quake  when  any  him  to  them  does  name. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  no  son  of  mortal  sire,  but  the 
offspring  of  **  a  fdr  lady  nun,"  Matilda,  daughter  to 
Pabidius,  Lord  of  Mathtraval  (one  of  the  three  provinces 
into  which  Wales  was  dividea  by  Roderic  the  Great), 
and  cousin  to  King  Ambrosius,  conceived  in  her  **  by 
false  illusion  of  a  guileful  sprite."  ^riton^rt  and 
Ofaaice,  after  some  hesitation,  eoignflg  (the  maid  firat, 
made  cburageous  by  love)  the  dread  magician*s  caye, 
found  him  deeply  intent  about  ongiCffhli^  \f  OTldlt^us^wcSs. 

And  writing  strange  characteremTEegroanST 
With  which  the  stubborn  fiends  he  to  his  service  bound. 
He  had  been  aware  both  that  they  were  coming  and 
what  was  their  object ;  and  he  only  smiled  at  Glance's 
attempts  to  conceal  from  him  who  they  were,  and  to 
dissemble  by  "  womanish  guile "  her  knowledge  of 
Britomart's  real  ailment.  Bursting  forth  at  length  mto  a 
laugh,  he  exclaimed — 

**  Glance,  what  needs  this  colourable  word 
To  cloak  the  cause  that  hath  itself  bewrayed  ? 
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Ne  ye,  fair  Britomartis,  thus  arrayed, 
More  hidden  ar^  than  sun  in  cloudy  vale." 

On  this,  we  are  told — 

The  doubtful  maid,  seeing  herself  descried. 
Was  all  abashed,  and  her  pure  ivory 
Into  a  clear  carnation  sudden  dyed ; 
As  fair  Aurora,  rising  hastily, 
Doth  by  her  blushing  tell  that  she  did  lie 
All  night  in  old  Tithonus'  frozen  bed. 
Whereof  she  seems  ashamed  inwardly : 

but  the  old  nurse  boldly  demanded  of  the  prophet,  that, 
seeing  he  knew  all,  he  would  not  withhold  pity  and 
relief.  He  paused  awhile,  and  then  his  spirit  broke 
forth  :— 

"  Most  noble  viigiiw^that  by^tal  lore 

Hast  leasaed^tft^ioyejiet  iio  wETT thee" dismay 

The  hard  begin  that  meets  thee  in  the  c[o6f, 

And  with  sharp  fits  thy  tender  heart  oppresseth  sore : 

For  so  must  all  things  excellent  begin." 

.    And  then   he  told  her  that   from  her  womb  should 
V     spring  a  famous  progeny  of  the  ancient  Trojan  blood, 
that  should 


Of  thosejgamcLangi^ttgiptoCTt  the  heaven's  brood, 
Whinh  Orpftk^nd  Aftiftn  j^ vpt^  s^fJijjecL  With  their  blood ; 

and  re-establish  the  power  of  the  Britons,  broken  and  en- 
feebled byTong  warragahistli~foreigh'lbe  from  a  distant 
land.  ,  The  man  ordained  to  bftjthe .spouse  of  Britomartt 
^e  afterwards  informed  them,  was  Arthegal :  he  dwelt 
iljThe^I^dorFairy,  yet  w^,iiSJE^yV^s6n7iio5n''cfe^d 
at  air  to  the 'race^'of  Hie^elfs,  but  of  earthly  lineage, 
having  only  been  in  infancy  stolen  Ifomhis  cradle  oy 
the  fairies,  and  imagining  himself  to  be  the  oflspring  of 
an  elf  and  a  fay.  He  was  in  truth  the  son  of  Gorlois, 
Prince  of  Cornwall,  and  brother  to  Cador,  now  reigning 
in  that  kingdom,  and  renowned  for  his  warlike  feats 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.     I<;^jyas  ordained_ 
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that  Britomart  should  bring  him  back  to  his  native  soil, 

Xgl^juvuntil  Arthejgal  ihonM.hfi  cm  nff  tooaariv  by  the 
^^^^jpry  Qf  cj^^ri^t  fn^  Bjat  his  son  by;  Britomart 
(apparently  the  same  who  is  ggjje^j  /\j'iroirua  rnnaiv  ^ 
the  old  British  historialits)  snoiiid  remain  the  living  re- 
pRS^mnflUoii  ol  his  sire  ;  and  should  take  from  his  cousin 
Constantius  (or  Constantine,  son  of  Catlor)  tjhe  crown 
thai  liUd  ol  light T)elonged  to  his  father  Arthegal.  He, 
aftes-^k  reigu  iii  which  he  should  flghfthree  great  battles 
with  the  iS^^^ftnfi,  <^^^  of  them  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the 
ders,  the  third  "  in  fair  accordance,"  that  is,  ap- 
parently, in  an  agreement  or  peace  on  equal  terms,  should 
be  succeeded  by  his  son  Voltipore  **  in  kingdom,  but  not 
in  felicity."  Voltipore's  son  Malgo,  however,  should 
avenge  the  misfortunes  of  his  lather — Malgo,  who  should 
reduce  to  subjection  "  the  six  islands,  comprovincial  in 
ancient  times  unto  great  Britany,"  namely,  Ireland, 
Iceland,  Gothland,  the  Orkneys,  Norway,  and  Dacia 
(that  is,  Denmark)  ;  all  which  his  son  Careticus  should 
well  defend  from  the  Saxon  foe;  till  great  Gormond 
(King  of  Africa),  after  having  subdued  Ireland,  **  and 
therein  fixed  his  throne,**  should  come  over  with  a  mul- 
titude of  his  Norveyses  (or  Norwegians)  to  assist  the 
latter — when  their  united  bands,  said  Merlin,  shall  sack 
and  slay,  and  commit  such  devastation,  that 

■  **  the  green  grass  that  groweth  they  shall  bren,q 

That  even  the  wild  beast  shall  die  in  starved  den/' 

In  the  rest  of  his  address  H<>  f  fi'pJjTTmpfl  thfl.  hifiti^ry  ^  *^*^ 
wars  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons  to  the  time  of 
Cachrattgder,  wid  his  expulsion,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sWeflffiTcentury,  to  Armorica,  or  the  Lesser  Britain. 
"  Then,**  he  concluded, 

"  woe,  and  woe,  and  everlasting  woe, 

Be  to  the  Briton  babe  that  shall  be  ^m 

To  live  in  thraldom  of  his  father's  foe  I 

Late  king,  now  captive ;  late  lord,  now  forlorn ; 

1  Bum. 
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The  world's  reproach ;  the  cruel  victor's  scorn ; 
Banished  ftom  princely  bower  to  wastefiil  wood  t 
O I  who  shall  help  me  to  lament  and  mourn 
The  royal  seed,  the  antiqne  Trojan  blood, 
Whose  empire  longer  here  than  ever  any  stood  I" 

But,  be  afterwards  added,  in  reply  to  the  further  inquiries 
ef  Britomart,  the  thrddom  ef  tne  Britons  was  limited  to 
a  certain  term ;  after  twice  four  hundrsA  YfiftlgLthey  sboold 
be  restored  to  Uieir  former  Hilfv  and  govfj-ejfiaily ;  and 
Ihen  '^e'  ^^/*Ta*11|^  f^Tpifin/ior  ^^  *^^  Eogliih  story 
through  the  Danish  invasions^  the  Norman  Conijuest,  tfa!e 
Welsh  revoltis,' "Kfthe  acquisition  of  the  "crown  by 
"Hennr  YU,  of  tht  Wislgh  Ilutigg  ofTiiJor.  From'tfiat 
thro  *heDCelb]:tfaL^^uI3"Be  peace  and  atiwiai  ulitSg^Mb*^ 
'tween  the  two  nations;;^ 

"  Then  shall  ft  roy^  virpin  reim,  which  shall 
Stretcn  her  wjblte  ro3  over  wlBclgic  shor^ 
Aud'ffie  great  Castle  smite  so  sore  withaV.^ 
lliatlt  llikll  ma^e  Him  shake,  and  sl^ortljUfiaca  to  fall : 
But  vet  the  end  is  not" 

The  allusions  here  are  explained  as  beinff  to  Queen 
Elisabeth's  protection  of  the  revolted  Nethenandeni^  and 
hei  shaking  thg  uuww  of  ihe  Oaatilian *  (or  Spanish) 
ELing.  At  those  last  words  the  Masician  paused,  '<  as 
overcomen  of  the  spirit's  power  ;**  but  he  soon  recovered, 
and  dismissed  the  two  women  with  his  usual  cheerful 
looks.  When  they  had  returned  home,  it  was  su^eested 
by  the  always  ready  Glauce,  that  they .  stu^udM^^- 
guise  themselves  in  armour,  and  go  and  join  King 
Arlfaui',  iit^w^roSMng  ^arttpon  the  Saxon  bretm^nTDcte 
and  Gift  (ur  BuA^as  the  name  is  written  by  Gfeol&ey  of 
Afobmoutli)  ;  and  this  plan  they  executed  by  means  of  a 
suit  of  (uinoujJ^glQQgiing  fn.  Ai^g^i^^  Q^ifift  of  the  Angles 
(a  fictitious  personage^,  wliich  had  a  few  days  before 
been  taken  oy  the  ^tons,  and  suspended  bv  King 
Ryence  in  his  principal  church ;  with  this,  and  with  a 
spear  which  stood  beside  it,  long  before  made  by  King 
Bladud  by  magic  art,  and  possessed  of  wondrous  virtues, 
the  old  woman  arrayed  Britomart,  and  then, 
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Another  harness  wl^ch  did  haag  thereby 
About  herself  she  digfal»  that  the  yoong  maid 
She  might  in  e<|ual  arms  accompany, 
And  as  her  squire  attend  her  carefully : 
Tho  to  their  ready  steeds  they  domb  fbli  light ; 
And  through  back  ways,  that  none  might  t£em  espy, 
Corered  with  secret  dood  of  silent  nighty 
ThemadTet  they  fitfth  oonTeyed,  and  passed  forward 
right 

Nor  did  they  rest  till  they  came  to  Fairy  Land,  as 
Merlin  had  directed  them ;  lliUK  SH  luiimri  uud  the  Red- 
crosa  Knight  having  n^^t^  ^^Tas  already  been  toIiUJor 
soiBfi  tune  journeyed  an4  b^jd  disooune.  together ;  till  at 
length,  their  ways^sepaiuting,  they  bid  each  other  aiSsc- 
tionately  adieu — the  Redcross  Knight  turning  off  in 
another  direction,  Britomart  continuing  to  ride  forward. 

Arthegal  is  supposed  to  be  designed  for  Spenser's 
patron,  Arthur  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton. 

Canto^iy.  (61  stanzas). — The  glory  of  all  antique 
heroineiTlhe  poet  assures  uSy  is  gCMgjsed  by  thuc*yff^^ 
Bntomari;  *^  well  w^rtKy^kock,    he  Stclaims,  " 


'  fixmi  which  the  branches  sprong 


That  in  late  years  so  i&ir  a  blossom  bare» 
As  thee,  O  Queen,  the  matter  of  my^  song, 
Whose  lineage  from  this  lady  I  deriye  slong. 

She  and  her  companion  having  parted,  as  has  been  told, 
after  bmding  themselves  to  eacn  other  in  **  a  friendly 
league  of  love  perpetual,'' 

,  —  Britomart  kept  on  her  former  coarse, 
Ne  ever  Joilea  ber  arms ;  bdt  '&11'  fKe'  way 
Grew  pensive  through  that  amorous  discourse, 
By  which  the  Redcross  Knight  did  erst  display 
Her  lover's  shape  and  chivalrous  array : 
A  thousand  thoughts  she  fashioned  in  her  mind ; 
And  in  her  feigning  fancy  did  pourtray 
Him,  such  as  fittest  she  for  love  could  find. 
Wise,  warlike,  personable,  courteous,  and  kind. 

At  last  she  and  her  oLd  squire  come  to  the  sea-coast. 
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Here  sitting  down,  she  pours  out  her  lament  to^he  waves, 
not  more  restless  than  ^e  billows  oi'  passion  that  toss  her 
heart: — 

'^  "  Love,  my  lewd  pilot,  hath  a  restless  mind ; 
And  Fortune,  boatswain,  no  assurance  knows ; 
But  sail  withouten  stars  gainst  tide  and  wind : 
How  can  they  other  do,  sith  both  are  bold  and  blind ! 

Thou  god  of  winds,  that  reignest  in  the  seas, 

That  reignest  also  in  the  continent. 

At  last  blow  up  some  gentle  gale  of  ease." 

She  is  soon  roused,  however,  by  the  approach  of  an 
^med  and  mounted  knight,  who  when  he  comes  up  in- 
s^ntlj"  and  Siernly  d^knaflds  that  she  should  fly  without 
loss  of  a  moment  from  a  way  or  road  which  he  claims  as 
his  own. 

Ythrilled  with  deep  disdain  of  his  proud  threat, 
She  shortly  thus ;  **  Flv  they,  that  need  to  fly ; 
Words  fearen  babes :  I  mean  not  thee  entreat 
To  pass ;  but  maugre  thee  will  pass  or  die." 

And  with  these  words,  staying  for  no  reply,  she  dashes 
agjunst  the  stranger  knight,  who  at  the  same  time  boldly 
advances  and  strikes  her  full  in  the  breast,  so  as  to  make 
her 


■  down 


Decline  her  head,  and  touch  her  crupper  with  her  crown ; 

but  she,  nevertheless,  sends  her  spear  through  the  three- 
square  scutcheon  on  his  shield  mto  his  left  side,  and, 
{ntching  him  the  full  length  of  the  shaft  from  his  seat, 
ays  him  on  the  sand  tumbled  together  in  a  heap  and 
wallowing  in  his  blood. 

Like  as  the  sacred  ox,  that  careless  stands 
With  gilden  horns  and  flowery  sirlands  crowned, 
Proud  of  his  dying  honour  and  dear  bands, 
Whiles  the  altars  fume  with  frankincense  around. 
All  suddenly  with  mortal  stroke  astound 
Doth  grovelling  fall,  and  with  his  streaming  gore 
Distains  the  pillars  and  the  holy  ground. 
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> 

And  the  &ir  flowers  that  decked  him  afore :  f 

Sgfell  proud  Marii^H,i^tj^  ^hft  precious  shore. 

The  meaning  of  the  epithet  thus  given  to  the  shore  ap-  ^  ' 

pears  from  the  next  stanza : —  I 

THjnTi"tifl1  rrv^'^  "tffyfd  not  >ir./^  lament^       ><  •     ' 

BuTforward  rode,  and  kept  her  ready  way        ^t,.*.  v   '  .    j 

Along  the  strond ;  which,  as  she  over- went,  s   '■ 

She  saw  bestrewed  all  with  rich  array  i 

Of  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great  assay,  1 

And  all  the  gravel  mixt  with  golden  ore  :  I 

Whereat  she  wondered  much,  but  would  not  stay  p 

For  gold,  or  pearls,  or  precious  stones,  an  hour,  ^ 

But  mem  despised  all ;  fdr  all  was  in  her  power.  f 

Marinel,  who  has  been  thus  overthrown,  is  the  son  of 

black-browed  Cymoent,  daughter  of  great  Nereus,  by  an  ,  ^ 

earthly  father,  '^  the  famous  Dumarin  \**  he  was  brought  | 

up  by  his  mother  in  a  rocky  cave,  * 

till  he  became 

A  mighty  man  at  arms,  and  mickle  fame  ^ 

Did  get  through  great  adventures  by  him  done :  , 

For  never  man  he  suffered  by  that  same 

Kich  strond  to  travel,  whereas  he  did  won. 

But  that  he  must  do  battle  with  the  sea-nymph's  son.  ^ 

At  the  request  of  Cymoent,  his  grandfather  had  endowed 
him  with  such  abundance  of  wealth  as  never  was  pos- 
sessed by  offspring  of  earthly  womb : — 

■  his  heaped  waves  he  did  command 


Out  of  their  hollow  bosom  forth  to  throw 
All  the  huge  threasure  which  the  sea  below 
Had  in  his  greedy  gulf  devoured  deep. 
And  him  enriched  through  the  overthrow 
And  wrecks  of  many  wretches,  which  did  weep 
And  often  wail  their  wealth  which  he  from  them  did 
keep. 

Shortly  upon  that  shore  there  heaped  was 

Exceeding  riches  and  all  precious  things. 

The  spoil  of  all  the  world ;  that  it  did  pass 

The  wealth  of  the  East,  and  pomp  of  Persian  kings : 

Gold,  amber,  ivory,  pearls,  owches,  rings, 
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And  all  that  else  was  precious  and  dear, 
The  sea  unto  him  voluntary  brings ; 
That  shortly  he  a  great  lord  did  appear. 
As  was  in  lul  the  land  of  Fairy,  or  elsewhere. 

Proteus  had  ere  this  alarmed  Cymoent  by  foretelling 
her,  thouffh  in  the  usual  deluding  language  of  prophecy, 
what  woiud  be  the  fate  of  her  son :  he, 

through  foresight  of  his  eternal  skill, 

Bade  her  from  womankind  to  keep  him  well ; 

i    For  of  a  woman  he  should  have  much  ill ; 

*'    A  virgin  strange  and  stout  him  should  dismay  or  kill. 

Fajttiy^he,«»mMm  yanuxjg.fiTfiEy^daL. 
Xbfi.lQye  oi  womfiii„no.t  to.  entertain ; 
A  lesson  too  too  hard  for  living  clay, 
Ffbin.  love  m  courSeTof  nature  to  refrain  I 
l^et  he  his  nioth«r'8  lore  did  m\\  reaiii, 
AnSflTever  troin  "IMt  ladtes^ltmr  dld'Sy  ; 
Jet  many  ladies  fair  did  oft  complain, 
lEhat-theyJjjttJbye  of  hrin' would  algates  die : 
Die  whoso  list  for  Eimj^he  was  loves  enemy. 

Tidings  of  what  has  befallen  him  are  now  brought  to  his 
mother, 


•  whereas  she  played 


Amongst  her  watery  sisters  by  a  pond. 

Gathering  sweet  da^odillies,  to  have  made 

Gay  girlands  from  the  sun  their  foreheads  Mr  to  shade. 

After  she  recovers  from  the  swoon  into  which  she  is 
thrown  by  the  news, 

she  bade  her  chariot  to  be  brought ; 

And  all  her  sisters,  that  with  her  did  sit, 

Bade  eke  at  once  their  chariots  to  be  sought : 

Tho,  full  of  bitter  grief  and  pensive  thought, 

She  to  her  waggon  domb ;  clomb  all  the  resf. 

And  forth  togemer  went,  with  sorrow  fraught : 

The  waves  obedient  to  their  behest 

Them  yielded  ready  passage,  and  their  rage  surceast 

:Orciii\  Neptune  stood  amazed  at  their  sight, 
Whilst  on  his  broad  round  back  they  sofUy  slid, 
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And  eke  himself  moumed  at  their  monrnfal  plight, 

Tet  wist  not  what  their  wailing  meant,  ^et  did. 

For  great  ocnnpassion  of  their  sorrow,  bid 

His  migh^  waters  to  Ihem  buxom  be : 

Efteoons  the  roaring  billows  still  abid,' 

And  all  the  grisly  monsters  of  the  sea 

Stood  gaping  at  their  gate,*  and  wondered  them  to  see. 

A  team  of  dolphins  ranged  in  array 

Drew  the  smooth  chariot  of  sad  Cymoent ; 

They  were  all  tanght  by  Triton  to  obey 

To  the  long  reins  at  her  commandement : 

As  swift  as  swallows  on  the  waves  they  went. 

That  their  broad  flaggy  fins  no  foam  did  rear, 

Ne  bubbling  roundel  they  behind  them  sent ; 

The  rest,. of  other  fishes  drawen  were, 

Which  with  their  finny  oars  the  swelling  sea  did  shear. 

Arrived  at  the  rich  strand,  they  leave  their  chariots, 

And  let  their  timid  fishes  softly  swim 

Along  the  margent  of  the  foamy  shore, 

Lest  tiiey  their  fins  should  bruise,  and  surbate '  sore 

Their  tender  feet  upon  the  stony  ground. 

Ataigh^  of  Mapnely  his  mother,  we  are  told,  made  such 
-piKoiis  inoaii, 

That^e  hard  rocks  could  8carce^fix)m  tears^refrain, 

her  sister  nymphs  accompanying  her  with  their  sobs  and 
cries.  She  inveighs  a™ng^  *  *  Fpfid  ?rn<fiP«j  father  of 
false  prophecies,  and  those  more  lond  who  believe  him ; 
forhgre.  as  she  sa^s,  is  evidently  no  w^prk  of  woman's 
hSSSST.  TEen,  softly  telung  off  his  armour,  and  spreading 
^"^e  ground  beneath  him  their  "watchet,"  or  blue, 
mantles  fringed  with  silver,  they  bind  up  the  wound,  and 
poor  into  it 


-  sovereign  balm  and  nectar  good, 


Good  both  for  earthly  medicine  and  for  heavenly  food. 
"  The  lily-handed  liagore,"  who  had  been  taught  leech- 

»  Abided,  remjdned*  *  Going,  progress. 

*  Weary. 
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craft  by  great  Apollo,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of 
Paeon,  now  feels  his  pulse,  and  revives  some  hope  in 
the  heart  of  Cymoent  by  assuring  her  that  some  little 
spark  of  life  still  remdns.  On  this  they  take  him  up  in 
their  tender  hands,  and  bear  him  softly  to  his  mother's 
chariot : — 

Her  team  at  her  commandment  quiet  stands, 

Whilst  they  the  corse  into  her  waggon  rear, 

And  strew  with  flowers  the  lamentable  bier : 

Then  all  the  rest  into  their  coaches  climb, 

And  through  the  brackish  waves  their  passage  shear ; 

Upon  great  Neptune's  neck  they  softly  swim, 

And  to  her  watery  chamber  swiftly  carry  him. 

Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  her  bower  . 

Is  built  of  hollow  billows  heaped  high. 

Like  to  thick  clouds  that  threat  a  stormy  shower. 

And  vauted  all  within  like  to  the  sky. 

In  which  the  gods  do  dwell  eternally : 

There  they  him  laid  in  easy  couch  well  dight ; 

And  sent  in  haste  for  Tryphon,  to  apply 

Salves  to  his  wounds,  and  medicines  of  might : 

For  Tryphon  of  sea-gods  the  sovereign  leech  is  hight 

The_  story  now  returnsto  Prince  Arthur  and  Guyon. 
who,  it  may  utj  ruiiiBiiilmfM,  vvgreTet't  m  the  tirst  danro 
engaged  in  thq  pursi^U  of  FlonmeL  wniie  'I'lmias.  ih(^. 
Prince's  squire,  went  after  tKe  wicked  foster  from  whom 
the  lady  was  flying.  After  chasing  "  the  fearful  damsel  *' 
together  for  some  time, 

Through  thick  and  thin,  through  mountains  and  through 
plains, 

the  two  knights  had  at  last  separated,  each  taking  one 
of  two  ways  into  which  the  road  divided.     It  was  the 

Prinn^'g  fnftMnq  tn  f^hons^  that  yVWl>  hmngVit  him  iriihin 

view^f  the  lady,  whom,  however,  he  cannot  prevail  upon 
to  stop  with  all  his  courteous  and  re-assuring  words  ;  so 
that,  after  riding  till  doucJgJtLave  covered  tf  *^  nn^t^imal 
sky  mdSQncesi^  ilKe^long  risen  st«*9r4»e^  is  obliged  to 
give  up  the  hopeless  attempt  to  catgh  h^r,  ^nq,  Hia. 
mounting,"tter TaysTlimseli  aGwa  on j^e^rassjosleep. 
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But  no  sleep  will  come ;  a  thousand  fancies  beat  his  idle 
bndn  with  their  light  wings ;  hewish^j^ndhalLiiopes 
^at  the  lady  feir  may  be  his  Fairy  Queen  herself ;  and 
he'  poms  uut  his  leproaches  on "to^ night,  which  has  reft 
her  from  him.: — 

"  Night !  thou  foul  mother  of  annoyance  sad, 
Sister  of  heavy  Death,  and  nurse  of  Woe, 
Which  wast  begot  in  heaven,  but  for  thy  bad 
And  brutish  shape  thrust  down  to  hell  below. 
Where,  by  the  grim  flood  of  Cocytus  slow. 
Thy  dwelling  is  in  Erebus'  black  house, 
(Black  Erebus,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 
Of  all  the  gods),  where  thou  ungracious 
Half  of  thy  days  dost  lead  in  horror  hideous ; 

What  had  the  Eternal  Maker  need  of  thee 

The  world  in  his  continual  course  to  keep, 

That  dost  all  things  deface,  ne  lettest  see 

The  beau^  of  his  work  ?    Indeed  in  sleep 

The  slothml  body  that  doth  love  to  steep 

His  lustless  limbs,  and  dn)wn  his  baser  mind. 

Doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian  deep 

Calls  thee  his  goddess,  in  his  error  blind. 

And  great  dame  Nature's  handmaid  cheering  every  kind. 

But  well  I  wote  that  to  an  heavy  heart 
Thou  art  the  root  and  nurse  of  bitter  cares. 
Breeder  of  new,  renewer  of  old  smarts : 
Instead  of  rest  ^ou  lendest  railing  "  tears ; 
Instead  of  sleep  thou  sendest  troublous  fears 
And  dreadful  visions,  in  the  which  alive 
The  dreary  image  of  sad  Death  appears : 
So  from  the  weary  spirit  thou  dost  drive 
Desired  rest,  and  men  of  happiness  deprive. 

Under  thy  mantle  black  there  hidden  lie 
.    Light-shunning  Theft,  and  traitorous  Intent, 
Abhorred  Bloodshed,  and  vile  Felony, 
Shameful  Deceipt,  and  Danger  imminent. 
Foul  Horror,  and  eke  hellish  Dreariment : 
All  these  I  wote  in  thy  protection  be, 
And  light  do  shun,  for  fear  of  being  sheut :     ^ 

»  Trickling. 
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For  light  alike  is  loathed  of  them  and  thee ; 

_^  Rll  tha*  lAwiif^ftSfi  jftyp,  i^n  liflta  tha  light  fn  |aA 

For  Day  discov^ys  a-H  ^JlfhonAgt  -yfyfj, 

AnJ  sneweth  eacb  tbing  as  it  is  in  deed : 

The  praises  of  High  GmI  he  fair  displays* 

And  His  large  bounty  righUj  doth  aread : 

Day's  dearest  children  be  the  blessed  seed 

Which  Darkness  shall  subdue  and  heaven  win : 

Truth  is  his  daughter ;  he  her  first  did  breed 

Most  sacred  virgin  without  spot  of  sin : 

Oiirlifp  wday;  Jmt.dea^  With  darkness  doth  begn. 

O,  when  will  Daj  then  turn  to  me  again. 

And  bring  with  nim  trt»nTi^n:.tfipH;TWnMTi]1irL_ 

O  Titan  1  haste  to  rear  thy  joyous  wain ; 

Speed  thee  to  spread  abroaid  thy  beames  bright,    . 

^d  chase  away  this  too  long  lingering  Night ; 

Chase  her  away,  from  whence  she  came,  to  hell ; 

She,  she  it  is,  that  hath  me  done  despite : 

There  let  her  with  the  damned  spirits  dwell. 

And  yield  her  room  to  Day,  that  can  it  govern  welL" 

Thus  he  spends  the  time  **  in  restless  anguish  and  un- 
quiet pain/'  till  the  re-appearance  of  the  lights  when, 
**  half  in  great  disdain,"  he  again  mounts  his  steed,  and 
**  with  heavy  look  and  lumpish  pace,"  the  animal  accom- 
modating his  steps  to  his  master  s  mood  of  mind,  pursues 
his  way. 

(JIaatttJ^^66  stanzas^. — The  Prince  rides  long  with- 
out finding  a  way  nnt  nf  ^e  fofesF;  but  fll  lasfmEfetTIi 
dwarf,  running  along  in  affrTght,  who,  in  reply  toiris"^ 
inqmry  what  he  flies  from  or  after,  intimates  in  a  few 
hasty  words,  that  he  is  in  pursuit  of  his  mistress,  *'  a  lady 
of  great  sway  and  high  account  throughout  all  Elfin 
Land,"  whom  he  had  long  served,  and  who  had  lately 
set  out  from  Fairy  Court,  and  taken  this  road.  Further 
questioned,  he  describes  her  as  ^'  royally  clad  in  cloth  of 
gold ;"  adding, 

"  Her  feir  locks  in  rich  circlet  be  enrolled, 
A  &irer  wight  did  never  sun  behold ; 
And  on  a  palfrey  rides  more  white  than  snow, 
Yet  she  herself  is  whiter  manifold ; 
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The  ennest  ilgUt  whereby  ye  may  her  know, 
l&f  th^t  !»be  i«  the  ^rest  wight  alive,  1  trow," 

It  is  clear  that  she  is  the  lady  whom  the  Princ?e  had  him- 
self been  lately  purfiuliig.  The  Uwurf  Informs  him  that 
she  is  a  virgin  renowned  tbr  her  chastity  and  virtue  ;  that 
she  is  named  Flonmcl  the  Fair — 

Fair  FbrimeJU  beloved  of  many  a  ktyight, 

Tet  she  byes  iipue  but  one,  tliaV  MmIui^I  ig  hight. 

Marine!^  however,  waniod  by  his  mother  a^inst  ladies' 
love,  **^Gt5TlotJght  at  a]i  by  Florimcl."  ^ut  it  la  now 
reported-that  he  is  slain  ■  five  days,  they  say,  it  is  since 
this  happened,  and  it  is  four  since  Florimel  left  the  court 
of  Fairy,  vowing  never  to  return  till  she  ehouM  have 
found  him  alive  or  dead.  On  hearing  thia  relation  the 
Prince  comlbrt£!  the  Dwarf  by  vowing  never  to  for^c 
him  till  they  should  learn  tidings  of  his  kdy,  Mean^ 
while  Timias,  his  faithful  squire,  the  loss  of  whom  he 
^eatly  laments,  has  fallen  into  evil  plight.  The  foul 
ftster  after  whom  he  went  in  pursuit  had  escaped  him  ; 
and  had  then  gone  and  got  liis  two  brothers — 

■  for  they  were  three 


Ungraoious  children  of  one  graoeltfls  sire— - 

to  undertake  to  revenge  him  on  his  assailant,  who  thev 
Bwore  should  never  leave  the  forest  alive.  They  had  all 
three  accordingly  attacked  him  at  a  ford  over  which  they 
knew  he  must  ]>ass  t  while  the  foster  stationed  on  the 
bank  kept  him  from  landing  with  his  long  boar-a|>ear, 
one  of  the  others  lurking  in  a  neighbouring  thicket  let 
fly  at  him  a  sliaft  '*  feathered  with  an  unlucky  quill/' 
which  struck  him  in  the  left  thigh,  and  inflicted  exqui- 
site pain ;  yet  he  fought  his  way  up  the  bank,  and  slew 
one  brother  with  his  B[>ear ;  another  (his  first  enemy,  the 
foster)  by  cleaving  him  in  twain  from  the  panuicle,  or 
brain-pan,  to  the  chin  ;  and  the  third  by  smiting  off  his 
head.  I£e  himself,  however,  came  off  only  with  his  life  ; 
the  blood  continuing  to  pour  from  his  wound,  he  fell 
from  his  steed  in  a  swoon,  axid  lay  without  sense  or 
motion  : — 
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Now  God  thee  keep,  thou  gentlest  squire  alive ! 
Else  shall  thy  loving  lord  thee  see  no  more. 
But  he  is  not  in  this  state  forgotten  by  heaven.  Bel- 
j^cefev^®  beautiful  huntress,  by  whose  bright  appan- 
TWff'Bwiggadoccio  was  thrown  into  such  a  fright  m  the 
third  Canto  of  the  preceding  Book,  cha"^*^  ^^  thia  ^jnu^ 
to  be  pursuing  in  the  forest .$K)me_wil$LxMia8t  wbicli  she 
Mb  wounded^  aiid  was  thus  led  "to  the  spot  where  the 
squire  lay  drenched  in  blood  and  seemingly  dead.  At 
first  when  she  saw  him, 

All  suddenly  abashed  she  changed  hue, 

And  with  stem  horror  backward  gan  to  start : 

But,  when  she  better  him  beheld,  she  grew 

Full  of  soft  passion  and  unwonted  smart : 

The  point  of  pity  pierced  through  her  tender  heart 

Finding  that  his  pulse  still  beat,  she  rubbed  his  temples, 
undight  his  habergeon,  or  cuirass,  and  relieved  his  head 
of  his  burganet,  or  helmet ;  then,  having  great  skill  in 
herbs,  whicK^  she  had  been  taught  by  the  nymph  who 
had  nursed  her  in  her  childhood,  she  went  into  the  wood 
to  gather  such  as  might  prove  serviceable  in  the  present 
case;  and 

There,  whether  it  divine  tobacco  were, 

Or  panachiBa,  or  polygony, 

She  found,  and  brought  it  to  her  patient  dear, 

Who  all  this  while  lay  bleeding  out  his  heart-blood  near. 

The  sovereign  weed  betwixt  two  marbles  plain 
She  pounded  small,  and  did  in  pieces  bruise; 
And  then  atween  her  liily  handes  twain 
Into  his  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  scrmse ;  ^ 
And  round  aboul^  as  she  could  well  it  use. 
The  flesh  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  steep. 
To  abate  all  si)asm  and  soak  the  swelling  bruise ; 
And,  after  having  searched  the  intnse  ^  deep. 
She  with  her  scarf  did  bind  the  wound,  irom  cold  to 
keep. 

He  was  not  long  in  opening  his  eyes,  when,  turning 
round  and  seeing  '*  the  goodly  maid,  full  of  divinities 

'  Squeeze.  ^  Ckmtusion. 
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and  gifts  of  heavenly  grace,"  sitting  by  him,  with  her 
bow  and  gilded  quiver  lying  on  the  ground, 

**  Mercy !  dear  Lord,"  said  he,  "  what  ^ce  is  this 

That  thou  hast  shewed  to  me,  sinfbl  wight, 

To  send  thine  angel  from  her  bower  of  bliss 

To  comfort  me  in  my  distressed  plight  I 

Angel,  or  goddess  do  1  call  thee  right  ? 

wfiit  service  may  I  do  unto  thee  meet, 

That  hast  from  darkness  me  returned  to  light. 

And  with  thy  heavenly  salves  and  medecines  sweet 

Hast  drest  my  sinful  wounds?    I  kiss  thy  blessed  feet" 

She  had  but  time  to  tell  him,  blushing^  that  she  was 
neither  ^OUiless  iiuiTmggl;  but  a  woad-ayi»ph*fi3ai^fiter, 
wiien  ner  damsels,  wTio  had  been  hunting  along  with 
her,  came  up ;  and  now,  the  squire's  horse  bein^  soon 
found,  they  set  him  upon  it,  antTTool'him"  along  with 
{hem.      ^  '"    "'  ■  ■ "  -^ 

Into  that  forest  far  they  thence  him  led 

Where  was  iKeif 'fl^eliiDg;  in  a  pleasant  glade 

With  mountains  round  about  environed 

And  mighty  woods,  which  did  the  valley  shade, 

And  like  a  stately  theatre  it  made. 

Spreading  itself  into  a  spacious  plain ; 

And  in  the  midst  a  little  river  played 

Amongst  the  pumy  stones,  which  seemed  to  plain 

WiUi  gentle  murmur  that  his  course  they  did  restrain. 

Beside  the  same  a  dainty  place  there  lay, 

Planted  with  myrtle  trees  and  laurels  green. 

In  which  the  birds  sung  many  a  lovely  lay 

Of  God's  high  praise,  and  of  their  loves*  sweet  teen,* 

As  it  an  earthly  paradise  had  been : 

In  -whdse  enclosed  shadow  there  was  pight' 

A  fair  pavilion,  scarceljr  to  be  seen, 

The  which  was  all  within  most  richly  dight. 

That  greatest  princes  living  it  mote  well  delight. 

Timias  soon  recovered  of  his  wound,  but  lost  his  heart. 


Ah  Goal  what  other  could  he  do  at  Teastp""""^ 
But  love  so  £Biir  a  lady  that  his  life  releast ! 

*  Pleasing  pain.  '  Pitched. 

rr^    c  3 
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He  struggleg  long  to  subdue,  his  passion.     "Fooll"  he 
fiiays  to  himself, 


-  **  what  boots  thy  service  base 


,  I  To  her,  to  whom  the  heayens  do  serve  and  sue  ? 
i      Thou,  a  mean  squire,  of  meek  and  lowly  place ; 
She,  heavenly  bom  and  of  celestial  hue." 

But  it  is  all  in  vain.  Yet,  while  Belphoebe  sees  him 
pining  away,  he  never  allows  her  to  suspect  the  true 
cause. 

She,  gracious  lady,  yet  no  pains  did  spare 

To  do  him  ease,  or  do  him  remedy : 

Many  restoratives  of  virtues  rare 

And  costly  cordials  she  did  apply. 

To  mitigate  his  stnbbom  malady : 

But  that  sweet  cordial,  which  can  restore 

A  love-sick  heart,  she  did  to  him  envy ; 

To  him,  and  all  tiie  unworthy  world  forlore, 

She  did  envy  that  sovereign  salve  in  secret  store. 

That  dainty  rose,  the  daughter  of  her  mom, 
More  dear  than  life  she  tendered,  whose  flower 
The  girland  of  her  honour  did  adom : 
Ne  sufifered  she  the  mid-day's  scorching  power, 
Ne  the  sharp  northem  wind,  thereon  to  shower ; 
But  lapped  up  her  silken  leaves  most  chair,* 
Whenso  the  firoward  sky  began  to  lower ; 
But,  soon  as  calmed  was  the  crystal  ur, 
She  did  it  Mr  dispread  and  let  to  flourijsh  fair. 

Fitfrnni  Gndj  in  his  almighty  pnwrrj 

In  Paradise  whuome  did  pla^tihiailawer ; 
Whence  hel£  fetcht  "out  of  her  native  place, 
^BllOdiii  stock  of  wrtUiy  flesh  diBoe, 
QQttt.moctal  mfi"  h^r  gjUu?  should  admire. 
Ingentle  ladies' brwTand  bounteous  race 
Otwomankinfl  it  faifpfft  flniypr^f^nth  f 
Andi^^o^fitiil  fruit  pfjuxiour  an^  i 

,]rimias  is  uudfiwtoodia  atand  .for,  Sir  WaHnr  Baleight 
f[J^^;^5JfcrX54  stanzas). — In  this  Canto  the  poet  pro- 

"  Chary,  careful.  •  Shoot  fbrth. 
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ceeds  to  satisfy  the  curiosibr  whidi  he  ccmoeires  tnust 
be  felt  by  his  lady  readers,  by  relatjpg  the  story  of  the 
birth  and  nnKrinyjng  <»f  thn  i  *^*ir»f^hiy  ^flpioael  "  with  _ 
^^^^.  _         r^ml^%  ^"  *Hf  ffmitt^"      To  thisfeir^ 
Belphoebe,  he-jells  us,  **  in  her  birth^  the  hgvens  so 
t^YOurable  werejji^ireej '  "^ 

That  all  the  gifts  of  grace  and^fiasd^  ^ 

Uu  lit^F  \huy  yUUrM  forth  6t  plenfMOrhom : 
Jove  laughed  on  Venus  from  his  soyereign  tee,^ 
And  Phcebus  with  £iir  beams  did  her  adorn. 
And  all  the  Graces  rocked  her  cradle  being  bom. 

He  goes  on  to  state  that 

Her  birth  was  of  the  womb  of  morning  dew, 
And  her  conception  of  the  joyous  prime ; 

— as  it  is  said  in  the  old  translation  of  the  110th  Psalm, 
**  The  dew  of  thy  birth  is  of  the  womb  of  the  morning ;" 
— ^that  her  mother  was  the  fair  Chrysogone,  the  daughter 
of  Amphisa,  a  lady  of  high  rank  and  fairy  lineage.  Be- 
sides y^fthffi)^-  Chrysogone  bore  another  daughter, 
"fair  Amoretta  in  tfie  second  place :" —  s.  *  * 

Tht^e^  t¥^  ^^reiwinS|  and  twjxt  them  two  did  share 

1  hat  all  ihe'resi  irseemed  they  robbed  bare 
Of  bounty,  and  of  beauty,  and  all  virtues  rare. 

They  vere  not  "  enwombed  in  the  sacred  throne  of  her 
chaste  body  "  as  **  othef  women's  common  brood ;" 

But  won^t^psiy  fi^^j  wpri*  hefiftt  %M  brf d 
'i  nrough  influence  of  the  heaven's  fruitful  ray. 
Arte  in  anntqueixwfcyig  MBflilonwil.   - — ^^ 
It  was  upon  a  summer's  shiny  day, 
When  Titan  fair  his  beamgajdid  displfty. 
In  a  fryh  tpuntam^  fiu^frCTmu^l^  view, 

H^e  bathed  her  breast  tKebmlii^Beat  to  allay; 
She  tetiiedwrmya^T^raM^ioIets  blue, 
AM^^&e  swcetesrfltyweft  that  in  the  forest  grew. 

When  faint  through  weariness,  she  laid  herself  down 
•»  Seat. 
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upon  the  grassy  ground  and  fell  asleep ;  and  her  con« 
^ption  was  the  effect  of  the_§un.  Ashamed/  though 
§5hgeldus"oFh6  guilt,  she  fled  with  her  burthen  into  the 
wilderness.  There,  having  one  day  set  herself  down  to 
rest  after  long  travel,  sleep  ^ain  fell  upon  her.  ffftw 
it  nn  ghonf  od  that  at  this  timn  Yrnufi  had  left  her  heavenly 
house — 

The  house  of  goodly  forms  and  &ir  aspects, 
Whence  all  the  world  derives  the  glorious 
Features  of  beauty,  and  all  shapes  select, 
With  which  high  God  his  workmanship  hath  deckt, — 

to  look  after  "  her  little  son,  the  winged  God  of  Love," 
who  had  fled  from  her  "  for  some  light  displeasance,"  as 
he  had  often  done  before,  wandering  about  in  the  world, 
and  disguising  himself  in  a  thousand  shapes.  She  sought 
him  in  the  court,  in  cities,  and  then  in  the  country, 
where 


the  gentle  shepherd  swains,  which  sat 

Keeping  their  fleecy  flocks  as  they  were  hired, 
She  sweetly  heard  complain  both  how  and  what 
Her  son  had  to  them  done ;  yet  she  did  smile  thereat 

At  last  she  resolved  to  repair  to  the  woods, 

In  which  full  many  lovely  nymphs  abide ; 
Mongst  whom  might  be  &at  he  did  closely  lie, 
Or  that  the  love  of  some  of  them  him  tied. 

There  °^**  fftr"il  riiiiwn  Willi  her  companions  seated 
around  a  fountain,  resting  themselves  in  the  cool  shade — 
their  mistress  herself,  with  her  bow  and  painted  quiver 
hung  on  a  neighbouring  bough,  her  silver  buskins  un- 
laced, all  her  dress  loosened,  and  her  golden  Jocks  hang- 
ing undight  about  her  shoulders.  Ashamed  and  hcdf 
angry  with  her  damsels  for  allowing  her  to  be  so  sur- 
prised, she  gathered  her  garments  about  her  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  rising  up  advanced  to  meet  her  sister 
.goddess, 

Whiles  all  her  nymphs  did  like  a  girland  her  enclose. 
When  Venus  informed  her  what  had  brought  her  to  the 
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wilderness,  she  smiled  in  scorn  *^  of  her  vain  plaint  ;*'  but 
the  other  replied  to  her  contemptuous  words,  that  it  ill 
became  her,  with  her  lofty  crest, 

To  scorn  the  joy  that  Jove  is  glad  to  seek ; 

and  then  proceeded  narrowly  to  inspect  each  of  the 
nymphs,  in  the  notion  that  one  of  them  might  possibly  be 
her  lost  boy  in  disguise.  _^  t 

But  Phoebe  therewith  sore  was  angered,         ' 

And  sharply  said  :  "  Go,  dame ;  go,  seek  your  boy  I 

Where  you  him  lately  left,  in  Mars  his  bed : 

He  comes  not  here ;  we  scorn  his  foolish  joy,  < 

Ne  lend  we  leisure  to  his  idle  toy  :  i 

But,  if  I  catch  him  in  this  company,  \ 

By  Stygian  lake  I  vow,  whose  sad  annoy  > 

The  gods  do  dread,  he  dearly  shall  aby : "  | 

1'  11  clip  his  wanton  wings  that  he  no  more  shall  fly/M  t 

Whom  whenas  Venus  saw  so  sore  displeased,  U 

She  inly  sorry'  was,  and  gan  relent  ■ 

What  she  had  said :  so  her  she  soon  appeased  ,^< 

With  sugared  words  and  gentle  blandishment,  ^  \^ 

Which  as  a  fountain  from  her  sweet  lips  went 

And  welled  goodly  forth,  that  in  short  space 

She  was  well  pleased,  and  forth  her  damsels  sent 

Through  all  the  woods,  to  search  f^om  place  to  place  [' 

If  any  tract  of  him  or  tidings  they  mote  trace.  [  * 

To  search  the  god  of  love  her  nymphs  she  sent  < 

Throughout  the  wandering  forest  every  where : 

And  after  them  herself  eke  with  her  went  t 

To  seek  the  fugitive  both  far  and  near. 

While  thus  engaged  they  came  to  the  place  where  lay  ^ 

Chrj^SQgQne,   and,  wondertul  to  tell,  by  her  side  two  ^ 

riStrlbom  ^bes  **  as  fair  as  springing  day,"  which  she  ; 

had  brought  forth,  without  pain,  and  unawares,  in  her  r 

slumbrous  trance.     Tl\ec2l^^§§?§J?gJ^^^DUit^.  awake  I 

the  naother,  but  to  take  tnelGaSes  from  her  loving  side,  * 
each  app?opriaHng  5ne.     Pjaha  gave  her*s  one  of  her 
own  names,  Belphcebe^  and  committed  herHR)  a  nymph 
"  toTJCTiptJrotfgtrf Tn  perfect  maidenhead :" 

"Suffer. 
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But  V«Bnft  hefs^ihms^  Skx^/Bmay  430Bsmfed, 
To  l?e  upbrou^t  in  gpo^y  vonumhead ; 
^nd,  in  her  little  Love's  stead  which  -was  strayed, 
HerJ^^jj^gl^ggUfifJ,  to  comfort  her  dismayed. 

She  brought  her  to  her  joyous  paradise 

Where  most  she  wons  when  she  on  earth  does  dwell. 

So  fur  a  place  as  nature  can  devise  : 

Whether  m  Paphos,  or  Cytheron  hill, 

Or  it  in  Gnidus  be,  I  wote  not  well ; 

But  well  I  wote  by  trial,  that  this  same 

All  other  pleasant  places  doth  excel. 

And  called  is,  by  her  lost  lover's  name, 

Tl|f  Gardei^  qf  ^donis^  far  renowmed  by  £une. 

From  this  fi^irden  are  brought  all  the  goodly  flowers 
wherewith  Dame  Nature  beautifies  herself;  there  is  the 
first  seminary  of  all  things  bom  to  live  and  die,  according 
to  their  kinds ;  it  were  an  endless  work  io  enumerate 
**  all  the  weeds  that  bloom  and  blossom  there."  It  had 
two  walls,  the  one  of  iron,  the  other  of  gold ;  and  two 
gates  always  standing  open,  "  the  one  fair  and  fresh,  the 
other  old  and  dried."  Old  Genius  was  the  porter  at  both 
— **  old  Genius,  the  which  a  double  nature  has,"  All 
who  desire  to  come  into  the  world  he  lets  both  in  and 
out: 

A  thousand  thousand  naked  babes  attend 
About  him  day  and  night,  which  do  require 
That  he  with  fleshly  weeds  would  them  attire : 
Such  as  him  list,  such  as  eternal  &te 
Ordained  hath,  he  clothes  with  sinful  mire. 
And  sendeth  forth  to  live  in  mortal  state. 
Till  they  again  return  back  by  the  hinder  gate. 

After  that  they  again  returned  been. 

They  in  that  garden  planted  be  again, 

And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seen 

Fleshly  corruption  nor  mortal  pain : 

Some  thousand  years  so  doen  they  there  remain. 

And  then  of  him  are  clad  with  other  hue. 

Or  sent  into  the  changeful  world  again. 

Till  thither  they  return  where  first  they  grew : 

So,  like  a  wheel,  around  they  run  from  old  to  new. 
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Ne  needs  there  gardener  to  set  or  bot. 
To  plant  or  prune ;  for  of  their  own  acc<?rd 
All  things,  as  they  created  were,  do  grow. 
And  yet  remember  well  the  mighty  word 
"Which  fitist  was  spoken  hy  the  Alnjighty  Lord, 
That  bade  then)  to  inereuse  and  multiply : 
Ne  do  they  need,  with  water  of  the  ford 
Or  of  the  clonds,  to  moUteo  their  roots  dry  j 
For  in  themselves  eternal  moisture  they  imply, 

Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  are  there  bred^  both  human 
and  bestiol ;  and  although  some  are  constantly  sent  away 
to  replenish  the  earth,  yet  is  the  stock  never  diminished, 
for  *^  in  the  wide  wondi  of  the  world"  lies  a  huge  eternal 
chaos  out  of  which  comes  continually  a  new  supply. 
Besides,  nothing  is  consumed  or  annihilated,  but  only 
cliang^d  ;  that  is  to  say,  only  the  form  ia  altered — the 
|ulg£j^D£&  remaina  r 

FqrJornjajiEe  variable^  and.  decay 

By  course  of  kmd  and  by  occasion  ; 

Aid  that  fair  flower  of  beauty  fades  away, 

As  doth  the  tily  fresh  befbre  the  sunny  ray. 

Gi?eat  enemy  to  it,  and  to  all  the  rest 
Tha^Jprtit^  Gardjen  of  Ad<mis  springs, 
Ifi  wiclte5  Time ;  who  with  hie  scytKe  addrest 
IXoe^  mow  the  flowering  herbs  and  goodly  things, 
And  all  their  glory  to  the  ground  down  flings, 
Where  they  do  wither  and  are  foully  marred  : 
He  dies  about,  and  with  hi^  flsiggy  wing$ 
Beats  down  both  leaves  and  buds  without  regard. 

Bat,  were  it  not  that  Time  their  troubler  is, 
'^Att  that  in  this  delightful  garden  grows 
Should  happy  be,  and  liave  immortal  hlis« : 
Fbr  here  air  plenty  and  all  pleasure  floTfl^s  \ 
And  sweet  Ixive  gentle  fits  amongst  them  throwsj 
Without  fell  rancour  or  fond  jealousy : 
Frankly  each  paramour  his  leman  knows ; 
Eaf^h  bird  his  mate  [  ne  any  does  envy 
Their  goodly  merriment  and  gay  felicityf 

There  is  continual  springs  and  harvest  th£f6 
Continual,  both  meeting  at  one  time  t     ^yGooQle 
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For  faatli  the  boughs  do  tau^hiag  btossonis  bear^ 
And  with  fresh  colours  <l^k  the  wanton  prime, 
Aud  *ke  at  once  the  heavy  treee  they  climb. 
Which  seem  to  labour  under  their  fruits'  load  : 
The  whiles  the  joyous  birds  make  their  pastime 
Amongst  the  shady  leaYcB,  their  sweet  alxide^ 
And  thcit  true  loves  without  suspicion  tell  abiN^d, 

Elfrbt  in  the  middest  of  that  paradise 

There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round  top 

A  gloonay  grove  of  myrtle  trees  did  rise. 

Whose  shady  boughs  sharp  steel  did  never  lop^ 

Nor  wicked  beafits  their  t<inder  buds  did  crop, 

But  like  a  gtrland  compassed  the  height, 

And  from  their  fruitful  sides  sweet  gum  did  drop> 

That  all  thy  ground,  with  precious  dew  bedight, 

Threw  forth  zuost  dainty  odours  and  most  sweet  di^light. 

And  iti  the  thickest  covert  of  tliat  shade 

There  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art 

But  of  the  trees'  own  iuclination  made, 

Which  knitting  rheir  rank  branches  part  to  part. 

With  wantou  ivy- twine  en tf ailed  atliwart. 

And  eglantine  and  caprifoie  among. 

Fashioned  above  within  their  inmost  part. 

That  neither  Pfa<Ebus'  beams  could  through  them  throng 

Nor  j^olus'  sharp  blast  could  work  them  any  wrong. 

And  all  about  grew  every  fiort  of  flower, 

To  which  sad  lovers  were  transformed  of  yot^  > 

Fresh  Hyaeiiitlius,  Phcebus*  paramour 

And  dearest  love  j 

Foolish  Narcisse,  that  likes  the  watery  shore; 

Sad  Amaraiithufif  made  a  flower  but  late. 

Sad  Aukaranthus,  in  whose  purple  gore 

Me  seems  1  set;  Aminta^s  wretched  fate, 

To  whom  sweet  poets'  verse  hath  given  endless  dat€- 

VThcre  Venus  w*as  often  wont  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
her  dear  Adonis ;  and 

There  yet^  some  eay,  in  secret  he  di>es  lie, 
Lapped  in  flowers  and  precious  spicery. 
By  h«r  hid  from  the  world,  and  from  the  skill 
Of  Stygiau  gods,  which  do  her  love  envy : 
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but  she  herself^  whenever  &h&  wtllsi  st^l  has  htm  aU  her 
own.  "  Aisfl  sooth  it  seems  they  say ;"  for  he,  although 
he  be  subjeet  to  mortality,  may  not 

For  erver  die,  and  ever  buried  be 

In  balefnl  night,  inhere  all  things  are  forgot; 

he  is  eternal  in  mutability ;  often  trans  formed,  but  never 
destroyed  j 

For  him  the  father  of  al!  forms  they  call ; 
Therelbre  nt^etb  mote  ha  live,  that  living  gives  to  alh 

This  is  the  doctrii^e  of  the  ancient  philosophical  mytho- 
logy, according  to  which  Yenus  is  ever-fluctuating /brm, 
Adonis  everlasting  trutit^.     There  he  lives  in  etcnial  u 

bliss  and  never-ending  joy,  the  boar  that  wounded  hiui  ■ 

imprisoned  by  Yenus  for  aye  in  a  strong  rocky  cave  hewn  f 

unaemeath  tnat  mount  i- — 

There  now  he  lives  in  evcrlaBting  joy. 

With  many  of  the  gods  in  company 

Which  thither  haunts  and  -with  the  winged  boy, 

Sporting  himself  in  safe  felicity  : 

Who  when  he  hath  with  spoils  imd  craclty 

Kansacked  the  world,  and  in  the  wocfu]  hearts 

Of  many  wreti^hea  set  his  triumphs  high. 

Thither  resorts^  and,  laying  bis  sad  darts 

Aside^  with  fair  Adonis  plays  his  wanton  parts. 

And  his  true  love  fair  Psyche  with  him  plays, 
Fair  Psyche  to  him  lately  reconciled, 
After  long  troubles  and  unmeet  nphrays,'' 
With  which  his  mother  Yenus  her  reviledj 
And  eke  himself  her  cruelly  exiled: 
But  now  in  stedfast  love  and  happy  state 
She  with  him  live&t  and  hath  him  bom  a  child, 
Pierre,  that  doth  both  g<SlrHwt  men  aggrate,*^ 
FIClSuf Cj  the  daughter  ofCupid  and  Pysche  late, 

"Hitb^g,  tb«n^  Y«Qua,bi:D^ght^^oret£a,  and  gave  her  in 
charge  to  Psyche  to  be  by  her  "  trained  up  in  true  Jemi* 

"^  Uphraidingg,  •  Qratifyi  pleaae. 
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uity"  and  Psyche  ** tendered"  her  no  lees  carefully 
thsui  her  own  daughter  Pleasure,  to  whom  she 

Made  her  companion,  and  her  lessoned 

In  all  the  lore  of  love  and  goodly  womanhead ; 

in  which  when  she  had  grown  to  perfect  ripeness,  she 
brought  her  forth  into  the  world's  view  to  be  the  ex- 
ample of  true  love, 

And  loadstar  of  all  chaste  affection 

To  all  feiir  ladies  that  do  live  on  ground. 

Coming  to  Fairy  Court,  she  there  wounded  many 
hearts; 

Bnt  she  to  none  of  them  her  love  did  cast, 
Save  to  the  noble  knight  Sir  Scudamore ; 

the  story  of  her  faithful  enduring  attachment  to  whom, 
however,  is  deferred  for  the  present,  till  we  have  heard 
what  happened  to  Florimel  in  her  further  search  for 
**  her  lover  dear,  her  dearest  Marinel." 

We  have  Speoger'g  g^n  t.fifiti^onY,  in  j^jy  letter  to 
Raleigh,  that  by  BelptMJeba  o^^oomiwaAty^nt 

least,  designs  to  mcture  Elizabetn;  and  it  is  a  notion  of 
sodie'cOne  commentators"  that' Amoretta  in  this  Canto 
m^  be  intended  to  shadow  fortlTMury  Smart.'- ""'^t 
scarcSlj^ny  ohe"of  theseTnterpf etatTons  will  be  found  to 
hold  good  throughout. 

Canto  VII.  (61  stanzas). — Flonmei^jjoatinuiilg^o  fly 
even  when  no  one  pursued,  rode  liarSidl  the  nighty  and 
then,  when  her  Wfiiie  palfrey  could  carry  her  no  longer, 
proceeded  on  foot  till  she  found  herself  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  overlooking  a  little  woody  valley,  where  a  thin 
smoke  rising  among  the  trees  directed  her  wearied  steps 
to  a  little  cottage  built  of  sods  and  thatched  with  reeds. 
This  proves  to  be  the  miserable  abodeof  a  malignant 
witch,  who  is,  however,  moved'  to  compassion  by  the 
maid's  tears  and  desolate  condition ;  and  the  latter,  in- 
vited to  enter,  seats  herself  beside  the  hag  on  the  dusty 
ground,  **  as  glad  of  that  small  rest  as  bird  of  tempest 
gone."    When  she  has  put  in  such  order  as  she  can  her 
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torn  garments  and  dishe veiled  huir^  she  m  ostonishefl  her 
rude  hostess  by  her  magEiiiieenl  beauty ^  that,  doubtini^ 
whether  she  were  not  a  goddess,  or,  at  the  leesti  <me  of 
Diana*^  nymphS}  she  is  almoat  ready  tu  fall  down  and 
adore  her ;  and,  in  truth ^  enthustasttcally  eitclaim^  th« 
poet, 

To  adore  thing  bo  diTine  as  tieauty  were  but  right.       i 

She  awakens  the  same  wonder  and  awe  in  the  witcf^^^ 
sjljfcf«^lazy  good-for-nothing  fellow^  who  lives' ivith  his 
loother,  wht?n  she  first  flasJies  u[H>n  hia  sight  on  bis  re- 
turn home  at  undertime  (or  the  decline  of  the  day)  ;  and, 
even  for  a  considerable  while  that  she  remains  with  them, 
although  he  soon  begins  to  look  u}>on  her  with  other 
thoughts  J  and  she  on  her  part  by  her  meek  and  tnild  de- 
meanour and  her  gentle  speech  encourages  their  fami- 
liarity, yet  something  divine  about  her  still  restrains  bim 
from  uttering  bis  feelings  and  wishes.  ^*  His  caitiff 
taught iluf«iiKkt  so. higb  aspire."  At  length,  however, 
findmglioth  herself  and  her  t^lfi-ey  completely  restored, 
she  quietly  witlj draws  herself  trom  the  ^^  desert  mansion" 
one  morning  before  the  dawn  of  day.  Tlie  hag  and  her 
son,  on  awaking  and  finding  their  guest  gou^,  both  iidl 
to  moaning  as  if  they  had  been  undone  ;  the  son  in  par- 
ticular 19  frantic  with  grief  and  rage.  The  witch  now 
sets  to  work  to  endeavour  either  to  bring  her  back  again, 
or  to  work  her  destruction,  by  her  devilish  arts  and  in- 
cantations. 

Eflsoons  oat  of  her  hidden  cave  she  caJled 

All  hideous  beast  of  horrible  aspect, 

That  covild  the  stoutest  c<>urage  have  appalled ; 

Monstrous,  misliaped,  and  all  his  back  was  spect 

With  thousand  spots  of  colours  quaint  elect  j' 

Thereto  so  Bwifl  that  it  all  beasts  did  pass  ; 

Like  never  yet  did  living  eye  detect ; 

But  likest  it  to  an  hyena  was 

That  feeds  on  women's  fleshy  as  othere  feed  on  grass* 

This  beast  she  charges  to  pursue,  Flprimel,  and  either 
f  Quaintly  chosen, 
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capture  or  devour  her.  "  The  monster,  swift  as  word 
that  from  her  went,"  soon  comes  within  sight  of  the  fly- 
ing damsel ;  and,  spite  first  of  the  efforts  of  her  nimble 
steed  and  then  of  her  own  fleet  limbs,  she  would  have 
become  his  prey,  had  she  not,  as  she  reached  the  sea- 
shore, leapt  into  a  little  boat  that  chanced  to  lie  floating 
close  to  the  spot,  with  the  old  fisherman  asleep  in  it 
while  his  nets  are  drying  on  the  sand,  and  instantly 
pushed  it  ofi^  with  the  oar.  The  monster  is  obliged  to 
satisfy  himself  with  wreaking  MtSpite^on  the  palfrey ; 
but,  while  he  i^. Jeanng  the  pnnr  BiilVr,whiffLjMaat-4o 
pieces,  suddenly  there  comes  riding  up  to  the  place  the 
gooclltftfght  Sir  TS'atyrane,  Trhgai  tfui  leadnr  irifl  penunn 
b^a»  Ika^  proteCttttJn  tha  .Siath  CaBtn^.tha. First 
Booky  and  who,  we  may  here  notice,  is  supposed  to  be 
mlended  to  represent  Sir  John  Perrot,  generallv  be- 
lieved to  be  a  natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  been 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  from  1683  to  1688;  but,  in 
1690,  when  these  first  three  Books  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
weie  published,  was  lying  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  where, 
after  having  been  brought  to  trial  and  by  an  iniquitous 
verdict  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  he  aied  in  Septem- 
ber, 1692.  Satyrane,  it  seems,  is  a  lover  of  FJorimel, 
and,  knowing  her  palfrey,  he  greatly  fears  that  some  evil 
has  happened  "  to  that  fair  maid,  the  flower  of  woman's 
pride.  He  finds,  too,  her  golden  girdle,  which  she^  had 
dropt  in  her  flight,  and  that  confirms  his  apprehensions. 
But  this  riband,  "which  that  virgin  wore  about  her 
slender  waist,"  proves  immediately  of  great  service  iu 
binding  the  monster,  whom  Satyrane  only  subdues  bv 
the  most  Herculean  exertions,  and  neither  with  strength 
nor  sword  can  destroy — "  his  maker  with  her  charms  had 
framed  him  so  well :"  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  touch  of  the 
girdle,  he  roared  aloud,  we  are  told. 

For  ffreat  despite  of  that  unwonted  band, 

Y^t  dared  not  his  victor  to  withstand, 

Bat  trembled  like  a  lamb  fled  from  the  prey; 

And  all  the  way  him  followed  on  the  strand 

As  he  bad  long  been  learned  to  obey ; 

Yet  never  learned  he  such  service  till  that  day. 
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But  a  new  adventure  is  at  hand  for  the  stout  Sir  * 
Satyrane.     As  he  is  thus  leading  the  beast  along  he  per- 
ceives at  a  distance  a  giantess  flying  on  a  dapple  grey 
courser  from  a  knight  who  pursues  her  with  all   his 
might,  while  before  her,  lyinff  athwart  her  horse,  she 
bears,  a  doleful  squire  bound  hand  and  foot.  •  Satyrane 
lets  go  his  captive  beast,  and,  when  he  couches  his  spear 
and  runs  at  the  giantess,  she  also  instantly  addresses 
herself  to  fight  and  throws  aside  her  load : 
Like  as  a  goshawk,  that  in  foot  doth  bear 
A  trembling  culver,*  having  spied  on  height 
An  eagle  that  with  plumy  wings  doth  shear 
The  subtile  air,  stooping  with  all  his  mieht, 
The  quarry  throws  to  ground  with  fell  oespite, 
And  to  the  battle  doth  herself  prepare : 
So  ran  the  giantess  unto  the  fight ; 
Her  fiery  eyes  with  furious  sparks  did  stare. 
And  with  blasphemous  banns  High  God  in  pieces  tear. 

She  proves  more  than  a  match  for  Satyrane,  whom,  after 
having  stunned  him  with  a  blow  of  her  huge  iron  mi^, 
she  plucks  out  of  his  saddle,  and  is  carrying  off  with 
her,  laid  athwart  her  horse,  much  as  she  had  had  the 
squire,  when  the  other  knight  comes  up  and  attacks  her, 
and  she  is  again  compelled  to  drop  her  prey.  With  this 
new  assailant,  however,  she  has  no  inclination  to  fight, 
but  tries  to  escape  from  him  by  flight  as  before.  Mean- 
while Satyrane  comes  up  to  the  squire,  whom  he  finds  to 
be  a  singularly  handsome  youth,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he 
has  been  set  at  liberty  from  his  fetters,  proceeds  to  ex- 

glain  what  they  have  seen.  The  giantess,  he  tells 
atyraue,  is  the  terrible^rgante,  bf  the  race  of  the  Titans ; 
she  and  her  twin  brother,  ih^  rifiighty  Oliphant,  were  the 
children  of  Earth,  by  her  own  son  Typhoeus.  She  is  a 
very  monster  and  miracle  of  licentiousness ;  he  himself, 
the  squire  states,  is  only  one  of  innumerable  youths  whom 
she  had  carried  off.  **  As  for  my  name,"  says  he,  **  it 
^  mistreth  noi;j(it  signifies  not)  to  tell :" 

**  Call  me  the  Squire  of  Dames ;  that  me  beseemeth  well." 

»  Pigeon. 
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The  knight,  he  goes  on  to  relate,  whom  Sir  Satyrane 
had  seen  pursuhig  the  giantess,  is  no  knight,  but  a  *^  fair 
virgin,"  called  Palladine,  famous  for  deeds  of  arms,  above 
all  dames  and  even  many  knights :  "  Ne  any,"  says  he. 


-*'  may  that  monster  match  in  fight, 


But  slie,  or  such  as  she,  that  is  so  chaste  a  wighC 

The  Squire  of  Dames  then  relates  his  own  story,  which 
is  imitated  from  the  Host's  Tale  in  the  Twenty-eighth 
Canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Fair  Columbel,  the 
gentle  lady  whom  he  loves  and  serves,  having  charged 
him  to  go  forth  and  try  how  many  other  ladies  he  could 
win,  he  had  found  such  favour  with  the  sex,  that  ere  the 
end  of  the  year  he  had  returned  to  her,  bringing  with 
him  the  pledges  of  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  con- 
quests. His  reward  was  that  he  should  forthwith  resume 
his  travels,  and  no^j^n  present  himself. t^gjOas&i&AC^-^l 
he  should  have^fou^T  as'^fflany  other  dames  wbo.shpuW 
'*  abide  for  ever  chaste  and  sound,"  for  all  ..the  .suit  Jia 
d^d  joake-  to  -^^tfiem.  ^^  Ah  gentle  squire,"  quoth 
Satyrane, 

-— — — **  tell  at  one  word, 

Uqw  fflanyJ^sn^sUihaii  fflifih  to  put  xL  thjLxeQord  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Sir  Knight,''.said  he,  "  one  word  may  t^ll 
All  that  I  ever  found  so  wisely  stayed, 
For  imly Jtae  they.  wjej«  di|pai|j?d,-so.  well ; 
4^(ljet.threfi  years  I  now  aSr9j4  have  strayed 
To  Ed  them  out" 

And  of  the  three  the  onlj  one  who  refused  the  love  of 
the"cbmelj^  squire  "o!i  principle  was  *  damse!  of  Kjvi  de* 
-"^e,  the  mmate  of  a  country  cottage j  yet  he  admitslhat 
t  one  was  as  fair  as  she  was  go3. 

**  Perdy,**  said  Sahrane,  "  thou  Squire  of  Dames, 
Great  labour  fondly  hast  thou  hent  ^  in  hand, 
To  get  small  thanks,  and  therewith  many  bltunes ; 
That  may  amongst  Alddes'  labours  stand." 
Thence  back  returning  to  the  former  land, 

>»  Taken. 
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Whew  late  be  left  tbe  h&k&t  he  oTercame, 
He  fuund  him  ndt ;  for  be  bad  broke  his  band. 
And  was  retiiraed  again  unto  his  dame, 
To  tell  what  tidings  of  fair  Florirael  became. 

Canto  VIIL_(62  stanzas), — ^The  sight  6£-J^iodi&eH9 
girdJg^jyTntTi  ha  takt's  iii^  evidence  of  ber  death,  drivea 
t^Gwilob^ -sen.  to  distraction  i  upon  which  hia  niotber 
Wf3Ty  seta  to  work  to  fabricate  by  ber  art  a  lady  of  snow 
floUJtjMluM;^  It  will  t>u  u^sX  to  imposaiblelo  finuL^ut  that 
gfle  is  not  the  one  that  has  been  loat.  The  snow, 
gftthered  by  herself  in  a  shady  glade  of  the  Riphtean 
liiUs,  she  tempers  ^*  with  fine  mereury,  and  virgin  wax 
that  never  yet  was  sealed,"  and  with  the  whole  mingles 
an  infusion  of  vermilion  so  as  to  produce  a  lively  sanguine. 
Then, 

Instead  of  eye«  two  burning  bunpe  she  eet 

Id  silver  socket*,  shining  like  the  skies, 

Aad  a  <^nick  moving  spirit  did  arret' 

To  etir  and  roll  th^m  like  to  women's  eyea  l 

Instead  of  yellow  locks  she  did  devise 

With  golden  wire  to  weave  her  ended  head  t 

Yet  golden  wire  was  not  so  yellow  thrice 

As  Florimers  fair  hair  :  aaJL  in  the  stead 

Of  life,  she  put  a  sprite  to  rnfe  the  carcass  dead. 

The  sj)irii_jfl^Dne_J;hat  Tong  ago  had /alleji  from  heaven 
witlL  tnoFri  n  ce  of  Darkness,  one  that  was  fraught  above 
all  others  with  mwnlTrg'  guile, 

Ap^  fill  thfi  Tflfiles  of  women's  wit  knew  passing  well. 

The  witeh^s  son  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  Florimel,  and 
"Sakes  hi  maelf  ySJT'Kappy , "  ih  ough  ib  e  spirit  contin  ues 
tS"  main  tain  a  coy  demeanour.  At  length  one  day,  while 
they  are  walking  in  the  woods  together,  they  are  seen 
hj  tlie  vaunting  ^raggadoceio,  who  boldly  seizing  the 
lady  sets  her  on  Trompaft's  steed,  and  rides  off  with  her. 
But  be  is  soon  forced  to  resign  ber  to  '*  an  armed  knight 
upon  a  courser  strong/'  whom  they  meet,  and  out  of 
wnose  hands  Braggadoccio  is  glad  to  escape  by  a  eha- 

*  Appoint. 
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racteristic  stratagem  with  his  person  aafe,  though  with 
the  loss  of  his  love.  The  knight  sup|>as^  th^t-itis 
Floriftiel  he  has  ibunfl ;  hut  that  latly  is  far  away^  under- 
gotng-  great  distresses  and  fortunes  strange.  11  er  first 
danger  has  t*een  from  the  passion  kindled  in  the  old 
fisherman^  when^  on  awakening  from  his  sleep^  he  beheld 
that  marvellous  beauty  of  hers, 

Which  'With  rare  light  his  Ijoat  did  beautify. 

i*  O  I"  exclaims  the  poet, 

O  1  ye  brave  kuigkts,  that  boast  this  lady's  lo^e, 
Where  be  ye  now  1 

-^^  If  tJmt  thou^  Sir  Satjrane,  didst  weet. 
Or  thou,  Sir  Peridure,  her  sorry  state, 
How  soon  would  ye  assemble  many  a  fleets 
To  fet£h  from  eea  that  ye  at  land  lost  late  ! 
TowerB,  cities,  kiugdoms,  ye  would  ruiimte 
In  your  aveiigement  and  aespiteous  raget 

I  Ne  ought  your  burning  fury  mote  abate ; 

'  But,  if  Sir  Calidore  could  it  presaget 

Nq  living  creature  could  his  crutjlty  assuage. 

'  But,  in  the  absence  of  all  these  her  old  adorers,  heaven 

does  not  leave  her  without  succour.  It  chances  in  her 
extremity  that  Pro  tens,  shepherd  of  the  seas^  jmsses  near^ 

Along  the  foamy  waves  driving  his  finuy  drove  ; 

and  he,  at  her  cries^  steering^  to  the  place  his  swift 
.     ^  chariot,  — 

Which,  with  a  team  of  scaly  phocas  bound, 

Was  drawn  upon  the  waves  that  fuBLmed  him  arooud — 

3  •  soon  rescues  her  from  the  hnital  fisherman.     When  she 

•  first  looked  up  and  beheld  her  deliverer, 

For  shame,  but  more  for  fear  of  hie  grim  sight, 
Down  iu  her  lap  she  hid  her  face,  and  loudly  shright  i^ 

*  but  Proteus  did  his  best  to  recomfort  her  : 


j  Shiieked, 
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Her  up  betwixt  his  ragged  hands  he  reared. 

And  with  his  fVory  k  lips  ftdi  softly  kist, 

Whiles  the  cold  icicles  from  his  rough  beard 

Dropped  adown  upon  her  ivory  breast : 

Yet  he  himself  so  busily  addrest, 

That  her  out  of  astonishment  he  wrought ; 

And,  out  of  that  same  fisher's  filthy  nest 

Removing  her,  into  his  chariot  brought, 

And  there  with  many  gentle  terms  her  fair  besought. 

The  fisherman,  after  dragging  him  for  some  time  behind 
his  chariot  through  the  waves,  he  at  last  casts  ashore ;  but 
Floijjaael  he  takes  with  him  to  his  bower^  a  cave  „  hol- 

1q^  eoout  ^Q^j^jjg^'gf^^  y<^  ^^  ^^^  "^^ffl.  ^Ju^^  ^^  • 

There  was  his  won  ;*  ne  living  wight  was  seen. 
Save  one  old  nymph,  hight  Panope,to  keep  it  clean. 


Sometimes  he  boasted  that  a  god  he  hight ; 

But  she  a  mortal  creature  loved  best : 

Then  he  would  make  himself  a  mortal  wi^ht  ; 

But  then  she  said  she  loved  none  but  a  Fairy  knight. 

Then  like  a  Fairy  knight  himself  he  drest ; 

For  every  shape  on  him  he  could  endue : 

Then  like  a  king  he  was  to  her  exprest, 

And  offered  kingdoms  vnto  her  in  view 

To  be  his  leman  and  his  lady  true : 

But,  when  all  this  he  nothing  saw  prevail, 

With  harder  means  he  cast  her  to  subdue. 

And  with  sharp  threats  he  often  did  assail ; 

So  thinking  for  to  make  her  stubborn  courage  quail. 

To  dreadful  shapes  he  did  himself  transform : 
Now  like  a  giant ;  now  like  to  a  fiend ; 
Then  like  a  centaur ;  then  like  to  a  storm 
Baging  within  the  waves :  thereby  he  weened 
Her  will  to  win  unto  his  wished  eend :  ™ 
But  when  with  fear,  nor  favour,  nor  with  all 
He  else  could  do,  he  saw  himself  esteemed, 

a   End.     ^ 


•^  Frozen, 
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Down  in  a  dungeon  deep  he  let  her  &11, 

And  threatened  there  to  make  her  his  eternal  thrall. 

|il  jJu^jioH^^  litiii  mUh  Wm 

Sv^rgin!  glorjjbejhjuoa^ed, 
fcrovn  of  heavenlj^  praisejyitn.  saints  above, 
jacjufics  mostswfipThymirisnf  t£j[s3£^j|Sn6"ura(^ 
— -fla»^tiU.SSefin«stthem^»Bg,thatia^ 

Meanwhile  Satyrane, — 

having  ended  with  that  Squire  of  Dames 

A  long  discourse  of  his  adventures  vain. 

The  -^ich  himself  than  ladies  more  defames, — 

has  returned  with  his  new  companion  to  the  road  in 
which  he  was  proceeding  when  he  encountered  the 
giantess.     They  nave  not  gone  far  when  they  perceive 


■  a  knigbtiurpricl^ng  ou  t^.plain. 


As  if  he  were  on  some  adventure  1 

whom, 

Both  by  the  burning  heart  which  on  his  breast 
He  bare,  and  by  the  colours  in  his  crest, 

Satyrane  soon  discovers  to  be  his  friend  Sir^^^del. 
When  they  have  saluted,  Paridel  tells  him^TBSatmirSi 
has  been  turned  to  mourning  at  Fairy  Court  by  the  news 
of  the  destruction  of  Marinel  and  the. departure  of  Fl??^- 
mel  tdillidiSim;"  and  lifter  her,"  he  adds, 


'  are  gone 


All  the  brave  knights,  that  doen  in  arms  excel, 
To  saveguard  her  ywandered  all  alone : 
Amongst  the  rest  my  lot  (unworthy)  is  to  be  one.** 

Ah !  gentle  knight,"  said  then  Sir  Satyrane, 
"Thy  labour  all  is  lost;  T  greatly  dread. 
That  hast  a  thankless  service  on  thee  ta'en. 
And  ofierest  sacrifice  unto  the  dead : 
For  dead,  I  surely  doubt,  thou  mayest  aread 
Henceforth  for  ever  Florimel  to  be : 
That  all  the  noble  Knights  of  Maiden^ad,    , 
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Which  her  adored,  may  sore  repent  with  me, 
And  all  Mr  ladies  may  for  ever  sorry  be." 

He  then  relates  what  he  had  seen,  the  monster  devour- 
inff  her  palfrey,  adding  that  he  had  besides  found  her 
gdden  girdle  cast  away.  Paridel,  however,  though  he 
admits,  with  deepest  sorrow,  that  '^  die  lady's  safety  is 
sore  to  be  drad,  like  a  true-hearted  knight,  will  not 
give  up  his  quest;  and  Satyrane  then  also  declares  that 
he  will  not  be  long  behind  him.     For  the  present  they  ^ 

both  agree,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Squire  of  Dames,  to 
seek  welter  for  the  night  in  a  castle  which  they  see 
a  little  way  off.  But  when  they  come  up  to  the  gate, 
▼ery  much  to  their  surprise,  and  contrary  to  all  the  usages 
of  chivalry,  they  are  refused  admission : 

Wondrous  sore  j 


Thereat  displeased  they  were,  till  that  young  squire 
Ghm  them  inform  the  cause  why  ^at  same  door 
Was  shut  to  all  which  lodging  did  desire : 
The  which  to  let  you  weet  will  Airther  time  require. 

Canto  IX.  (53  stanzas). — Iii„_ttiis  castle,  it  seems, 
there  dwells  "a  cankered  crabbed  carle,"  or  Hour  iU-- 
coflffl^^^ToTJ'  niari,  Malbecco,  very  wealthy^  ofuLFith 
his  wKleJ^i^^^tjigon  gathering  andritieepmg,  but  who 
id  nevertheleS^rely  put  to  it  by  his  wife,  a  beautiful 
Ig&im^hrjv^  of 

wBom^e'*^otKris  arid  lias  good  reason  to  be  exceedingly 
jealous,  and  whom  accordingly  he  does  his  best  .16  seclude 
m  ^<)s¥  bower,  or  chamTjer ,  from  all  men*s  sight.  Our 
tiaDBLJui^ito;"**rowever,  aWrjpHe  agreed  that  an  attest 
niast«j2fi.,jnade  to  ^^  ^pioe  way  or  otlier,^  Into^'^Be 
chuii's  strongKoIHI  jBut,  aJthougn  they  get  speech  of 
Malb^cc6',lihey  can  make  no  impression  upon  him  either 
by  soft  words  or  threats ;  and  after  a  while,  a  storm  hav- 
ing come  on,  they  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  ta^j^gfijg*^' 
in  a  little  shed  beside  the  gate,  which  ha8_J)fipn  erected 
**     "''"''''''^nmnifaBfm  6r^#te     Soon  after  the  tempest 


Inves  to  the  same  shelter  another  knight,  who  at  first 
demands  admittance  in  so  lordly  a  strain  that  Paridel, 
whose  hot  spirit  cannot  bear  Digitized  by  Google 
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To  hear  him  threaten  so.deepitelblly, 

As  if  he  did  a  dog  in  kennel  rate 

That  durst  not  bark ;— and  rather  had  he  die 

Than,  when  he  was  defied,  in  coward  comer  lie, — 

reiuetant  as  he  is  to  fight  in  the  dark,  betakes  him  to 
his  steed,  and  they  have  a  tilt  at  one  another;  the  result, 
however,  of  which  is  that  both  he  and  his  horse  are 
thrown  to  the  ground  at  the  first  shock,  nor  can  the 
Knight  get  u]^n  his  legs  again  till  the  Squire  of  Dames 
has  helped  him  up.  He  is,  notwithstanding,  ei^er  to 
renew  the  fight  with  his  sword,  but  Satyrane  now  steps 
f(wrth,  and  by  his  persuasion  they  are  induced  to  make 
peace.  The  three  now  agree  to  join  in  an  atjgdLupon 
the  castle^  which  thev  begin  by  taking  measu^  to  set 
fire  to  the  inhospitable  gates.  On  this  Malbecco  con- 
sents to  admit  them,  and  they  are  brought  into  a  comely 
bower,  or  room,  where  they  throw  off  their  armour  and 
dry  their  wet  clothes  at  the  fire. 

And  eke  that  stranger  knight  amongst  the  rest 
Was  for  like  need  enforced  to  disarray ; 
Though,  whenas  veiled  was  her  lofty  crest, 
Her  golden  locks,  that  were  in  trammels  gay 
Upboonden,  did  themselves  adown  display 
And  raught  °  unto  her  heels ;  like  sunny  bearns^ 
That  in  a  cloud  their  light  did  long  time  stay, 
Their  vapour  vaded,®  show  their  golden  gleams, 
And  through  the  persant  air  shoot  forth  meir  azure 
streams. 

Having  also  doffed  her  habergeon,  and  let  fall  "  her  well- 
plight  frodc,"  which  she  was  wont  ^'to  tuck  about  her 
short  when  she  did  ride,'*  she  stands  before  them  a  wo* 
man  at  all  points — 

The  fiurest  woman-wight  that  ever  eye  did  see. 

It  is  tiQ  other,  in  fact,  than  Britomart  hereelfj  as  the 
effiactr  Of  IJte  [il^bd|lJ(gatt^ 

nmg,  may  have  prepared  the  reader  to  expect. 

Reached.  "  Being  dispersed. 
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"  Every  one,"  we  are  told,  **  her  liked,  and  everj  one 
her  loved ;" — 

And  Paridel,  thoogh  partly  discontent 
With  his  late  fall  and  foul  indignity, 
Yet  was  soon  von  his  malice  to  relent, 
Through  cracloas  regard  of  her  fair  eye, 
And  kni^tly  worth  which  he  too  late  did  try. 
Yet  tried  did  adore. 

Paridel,  we  may  now  mention,  is  understood  to  be  the 
brave  but  unfortunate  Charles  Nevil,  sixth  and  last  of 
the  Nevils,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  who,  having  joined 
what  is  called  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  rebellion  in 
1569,  for  the  restoration  of  popery  and  the  liberation  of 
Mary  Stuart,  had  on  the  failure  of  that  attempt  escaped 
to  the  Continent,  where  he  was  still  living  in  obscurity 
and  poverty  when  this  first  portion  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
was  publisned.  He  was  notorious  for  his  devotion  to  the 
sex  and  his  innumerable  amours. 

When  they  are  about  to  sit  down  to  supper,  Malbfifico, 
on  their  request  to  have  a  sight  of  his  laay,  triea  to  put 
them  off  with  all  sorts  of  excuses — 

Her  crazed  health,  her  late  recourse  to  rest, 
And  humid  evening,  ill  for  sick  folk's  case ; 

but  they  compel  him  to  produce  her : — 

She  came  in  presence  with  right  comely  grace^ 

And  &irly  them  saluted,  as  became, 

And  showed  herself  in  all  a  gentle  oourteoug  daae. 

At  table  Satyrane  is  seated  oyer  against  her,  and  Paridel 
by  her  side  ;  and  the  latter  and  she  soon  come  to  a  good 
understanding,  the  luckless  husband  having  his  suspicious 
eye  (he  seems  to  have  had  but  one')  all  the  while  chiefly 
directed  upon  the  oliier  much  less  aangerous  knight.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  stratagems  by  which  they 
are  stated  to  have  communicated  their  secret  thoughts. 
After  supper  Helenore  proposes  that  each  knight  should 
tell  hb  kmdred  and  his  name. 
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Then  Pftridel,  in  whom  a  kindly  pride 

Of  gracious  speech,  and  skill  his  words  to  fi-ame, 

Abounded,  being  glad  of  so  fit  tide, 

Him  to  commend  to  her,  thus  spake,  of  all  well  eyed : 

'*  Troy,  that  art  now  nought  but  an  idle  name» 

And  in  thine  ashes  bnried  low  dost  Ue, 

Though  whilome  far  much  greater  than  thy  fkme, 

Before  that  angry  gods  and  cruel  sky 

Upon  thee  heaped  a  direful  destiny ; 

What  boots  it  boast  thy  elorious  descent, 

Ajid  fetch  from  heaven  Uiy  great  genealogy, 

Sith  all  thy  worthy  praises  being  blent 

Their  offspring  hath  embased,  and  later  glory  shent  I  " 

Af%er  this  exordium  he  proceeds  to  deduce  his  own 
descent  from  Paris,  who89  son  Parius,  by  CEkione,  car- 
ried with  him  the  remnant  of  the  Trojans  to  the  Isle  of 
Paros,  previously  called  Nausa,  and  there  reigned  many 
years,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Pandas;  ''from 
whom,"  he.  concludes, — 


-**  I  Paridel  by  kin  descend: 


But,  for  fair  lady*s  love  and  glorious  gain. 
My  native  soil  have  left,  my  days  to  spend 
In  sueingP  deeds  of  arms,  my  live's^  and  labour's  end/* 

This  rueful  story,  **  of  Trojan  wars  and  Priam's  city 
sacked,*'  strongly  excites  the  feelings  of  Britomart,  her- 
self of  Trojan  extraction ; 

For  noble  Britons  sprung  from  Trojans  bold. 
And  Troynovant  was  bmlt  of  old  Troy's  ashes  cold. 

j  ''  O  lamentable  fall  of  famous  town  1 "  she  sighing  ex- 
claims ;  and  then  she  describes  it  as  only  an  iUustration 

i  of  the  general  &te  of  all  things  human — an  ensample  of 
man's  wretched  state, 

*  That  flowers  so  firesh  at  mom,  and  ^es  at  evening  late. 

At  her  request  Paridel  relates  the  fortunes  of  ^neas  and 
of  the  other  remnant  of  the  Trojans  who  followed  that 
chief  to  Latium,  and  there  founded  Alba  Longa  and 


P  Pursuing. 


•»  Life's.      , 
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Rome.  Bu^a  thiwl  hiwydaM;  wjib  ■DrKuuiMi  when  he 
hasjoished.isjet  to  arise  out  of  the  scattered  offspring: 
of  theTroiMis,  and  a  thiwTlown  thatlh  ffB  glorjiJbaU 
farlMrpagrfefflrtBglgret  and  second  Troy : 

""^t:  

Of  wealthy  Thames  washed  18  JU—^^ 
UijQni^iNHS  rUiIiUmu  lUHXjwierM  he  rayes 
With  roaring  rage*  and  sore  himself  does  throng, 
That  all  men  feario-tompt  hio  billows  strong) 
She  fastened  hath  her  foot ;  which  stands  so  Mgh, 
That  it  a  wonder  of  the  world  is  song 
In  foreign  lands ;  and  all  which  passen  by, 
Beholding  it  from  fiu*,  do  think  it  threats  the  sky." 

That  city,  she  adds,  was  founded  by  the  .TrQpoi  Brute, 
who  "  Highgate  made'  the  ftuM5t'"(or  boraidary )  thereof 
by  west,  and  Overt-gate  by  north.*'  Paridel  prays  the 
lady  to  pardon  his  heedlessness  in  forgetting  the  story 
which  he  had  heard  from  aged  Mnemon,  who  said, 

**  That  of  the  antique  Trojan  stock  there  grew 
Another  plant,  that  rauffht  to  wondrous  height. 
And  &r  abroad  his  mighty  branches  threw 
Into  the  utmost  angle  of  the  world  he  knew." 

The  Brute,  or  Brutus,  of  whom  Britomart  had  spoken, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  was  the  son  of  Svlvius,  son  of  Asca- 
niiis  (or  lulus),  and,  having  by  mischance  killed  his 
father,  left  his  native  Italy  with  a  band  of  youthful  fol- 
lowers, who  after  lon^  wandering  came  at  last  to  the 
island  of  Britain,  then  mhabited  by 

an  huge  nation  of  the  giants'  brood. 

That  fed  on  Hying  flesh,  and  drunk  men's  yital  blood. 

These  Brutus  subdued  ''  through  weary  wars  and  labours 
long"- 

A  fiunous  history  to  be  enrolled 

In  everlasting  monuments  of  brass. 

That  all  the  antique  worthies'  merits  far  did  pass ; — 
and   founded  both  great  Troynovant  (or  London')  and 
fair  Lincoln — than  which  no  cities  are  to  be  found  fairer, 
except  only  Cleopolis.    '*  *^^  ^^""^^  Ftr^^^  •" 
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Bat  all  t?ifi.  v)uK  tbat  Jie..lh^^J6peefi>Mft^spent, 
Upon  his  lips  huDg  fair  Dame  Helenore 
With  vigilant  I'tvaiQ  and  little  attejjit, 
FfishJoning  worlds  of  "^ncTeg  ^venaore ... 
Ill  liBr  frail  irlVtBat  now  lierqnite  fbrlore : ' 
The  whiles,  unwares,  away  her  wondering  eye 
And  greedy  ears  her  weak  heart  from  her  bore: 
Whidtt  he  perceiving,  ever  privily, 
In spealdiigi.manyjjsft .hifiiapdaar  athejrMAy. 

Much  to  Mjdbecco's  relief,  however,  it  is  now  time 
to  retire  to  rest  "So  all  unto  their  bowers  were 
brought." 

Canto  j.  r60  stanzas). ;=The  next  morning  Brjtomart 
^^"1  tfaliTTOTifi  prnftftai  "v  ^hrr  j  i  n  buLEacidfil^m- 
plains  that  the  hurts  he  had  received  in  his  last  encounter 
with  Britomart  will  not  yet  let  him  ride,  and  ^em^ns  in 
his  quarters,  in  spite  of  his  sore  grudging  hosf.  .M||- 
becwrtBinks  to  prevent  all  mischief  by  carefully  watch- 
ing^'his  slippery  concern  of  a  wife ; 

Ne  dodi  he  suffer  her,  nor  pi^t  nor  day, 
put  dfliis  sight  herself  once  to  absent 

itter  watch  than  he, 
Et  occasion  for  Ins  *fufitt^5  "flftdT  ~ '   " 
;   i/     &teLl<PTeX(Shy  do  men  say  thou  canst  not  see, 
^  Ana  in  their  foolish  fancy  feign  thee  blind^ 

That  with  thy  charms  the  sharpest  sight  dost  bind, 
And  to  Ay  will  abuse  ?    Thou  walkest  free, 
And  seest  every  secret  of  the  mind ; 
Thou  seest  all,  yet  none  at  all  sees  thee : 
All  that  is  by  the  working  of  thy  deity. 

So  perfect  in  that  art  was  Paridd, 
That  he  Malbecco's  halfen  eye  did  wile ; 
His  halfen  eye  he  wiled  wondrous  well. 
And  Helenore*8  both  eyes  did  ejke  beguile. 
Both  eyes  and  heart  at  once,  during  the  while 
That  he  there  sojourned  his  wounds  to  heal ; 
That  Cupid  seli^  it  seeing,  close  did  smile 
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To  weet  how  he  her  love  awaf  cUd  iteal, 

And  bade  that  none  their  joyous  treason  shoald  reveal. 

**  The  learned  lover,*'  omits  no  opportunity,  nor  the 
least  advantage,  in  his  double  task  of  both  deceiving  the 
husband  and  completing  his  conquest  of  the  lady  ;— 

Now  singing  sweetly  to  surprise  her  sprites, 

Now  making  lays  of  love  and  lover's  pain, 

Bransles^^  ballads,  virelay^  and  verses  vain ; 

Oft  paq>06es,  oft  riddles,  he  devised. 

And  thousands  like  which  flowed  in  his  brain, 

With  which  he  fed  her  fencv,  and  enticed 

To  take  to  his  new  love,  and  leave  her  old  despised. 

And  every  where  he  might  and  every  while 

He  did  her  service  dutiful,  and  sued 

At  hand  with  humble  pride  and  pleasing  guile ; 

So  closely  yet,  that  none  but  she  it  viewed. 

Who  well  perceived  all,  and  all  indued.** 

Thus  finely  did  he  Ms  false  nets  disprea4, 

With  which  he  many  weak  hearts  had  subdued 

Of  yore,  and  many  hod  alike  mi^ed : 

What  wondet  then  if  ^  were  likewise  carried  ? 

The  end  is,  that  "  fair  Dame  Helenore,"  according  to  a 
device  proposed  by  herselJ, '  i^  oipenji^[,jiSJa^A  off  one 


night  by  Paridel^  after  she  has  set  fire  to  the  closet  in 
^hidhfol'M'Srar  keeijs  his  treasure,  in  the  confusion 
and  distraction  into  which  the  old  miser  is  thrown  be- 
tween his  desire  to  rescue  his  wife  and  his  counter*<iesire 
to  save  his  money. 

The  wretched  man  hearing  her  call  for  aid, 
And  ready  seeing  him  with  her  to  fly. 
In  his  disquiet  mind  was  much  dismayed : 
But  when  again  he  backward  cast  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  wicked  fire  so  furiously 
Consume  his  heart,  and  scorch  his  idol's  fate, 
He  was  therewith  distressed  diversely, 
Ne  wist  he  how  to  turn,  nor  to  what  place: 
■  Was  never  wretehed  man  in  such  a  woeM  ease. 


Brawls,  the  dance  so  called,  or  the  tune,  as  here. 
«  Digested,  a  term  of  faloonry. 
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Ayt,  when  to  him  she  cried,  to  her  he  tamed 
And  left  the  fire ;  love  mone^  overcame : 
Bnt»  when  he  marked  how  his  money  burned. 
He  left  his  wife;  n^^oney  did  l^vft  HigAl|^|m  - 
Both  was  he  loth  to  lose  Eis  ioVea  aame, 
And  loth  to  leave  his  liefest^  pelf  behind ; 
Y^  »^it%  jie  no*te^  save  both,  he  saved  that  same 
Which  was  the  deareirto  itisudun^^lop'D^^ 
Tlie'^lbd  of  his^  desire,  the  joy  of  misers  blind. 

He  is  frantic  witK  fage,Tiowever7"wlien,"aft^r  the  fire 
has  been  extinguished,  he  finds  the  lady  to  be  fairly 
gone  and  out  of  his  reach ;  and,  when  he  somewhat  re- 
gains self-command,  all  his  thoughts  are  set  to  work  to 
contrive  how  he  majr  recover  possession  of  her.  At 
last,  taking  part  of  his  treasure  with  him  (his  wife  had 
helped  herself  with  a  liberal  hand  before  she  went  off), 
and  burying  the  rest  in  the  ground,  he  sets  out  dtessed 
like  a  pporpilgrim,  and  seeks^er  every  wEere  jff  ^^  and 
lanifLDuraT^  vain.  In  course  of  time7Tiowever,  he 
f^lgja^wlgi  TTWBgWftOcio,  attaadsd,  as  usnial,  b>j;^JVon9- 
part ;  and,  after  some  parle/,  that  mock  knigfat  agi^^to 
d^mpany  him  in  his  search,  and  the  three  travel  together 
for  a  long  time  "  through  many  a  wood,  and  many  an  un- 
couth way."  Meanwhile,  Piu:idel  .and  HsI^jgipjre^bave 
purted  comjj^^  after  a  very  brief  association ;  Ke  has 
tumeZTfier  ofi^  and  let  her  ftf  tL^otte  ; 

He  n'ould  be  clogged ;  so  had  he  served  many  one. 

The  gentle  lady,  loose  at  random  left, 

The  ^reen-wood  lon^  did  walk,  and  wander  wide 

At  wild  adventure,  like  a  forlorn  weft; 

Till  on  a  day  the  satyrs  her  espied 

Straying  alone  withouten  groom  or  guide : 

Her  np  they  took,  and  with  them  home  her  led. 

With  them  as  housewife  ever  to  abide. 

To  milk  their  goats,  and  make  them  cheese  and  bread. 

Among  her  new  friends  she  soon  forgets  both  Malbecco, 
'*  and  eke  Sir  Paridel,  all  were  he  dear." 
Now  it  80  chances  that,  as  Paridd  is  riding  about  liie 

▼  Deareft,  moat  loved.  «*  May  not. 
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world  in  search  of  another  adyenture,  he  soddenlj  conies 
upon  his  old  acquaintance  Malbecco,  journeying,  aB  has 
just  been  told,  with  Braggadoccio  and  Trompart  As 
soon  as  the  old  man  sees  who  it  is  he  almost  drops  down 
dead  with  fear ;  but,  recovering  his  senses  though  not  his 
courage,  he  ventures  with  a  lowlj  greeting  to  adc  in  a 
whisper  after  Helenore. 

**  I  take  no  keep  of  her,"  said  Paridel, 
**  She  wonneth  m  the  forest  there  before." 

And  so  he  rides  off.  The  three  now  agree  to  proceed  to 
the  forest ;  Malbecco,  before  they  enter  it,  retiring  by 
himself  and  hiding  his  treasure  for  fear  of  being  fallen 
upon  by  some  of  the  many  "  wild  woodmen "  who, 
Trompart  tells  them,  haunt  the  place,  and  are  wont  to 
job  and  rend  travellers. 

Now  when  amid  the  thickest  woods  they  were, 

They  heard  a  n<»8e  of  many  bagpipes  shrill. 

And  shrieking  hubbubs  thmn  approaching  near, 

Which  all  the  forest  did  with  horror  fill : 

That  dreadful  sound  the  boaster's  heart  did  thrill 

With  such  amazement,  that  in  haste  he  fied, 

Ne  ever  looked  back  for  good  or  ill ; 

And  after  him  eke  fearftil  Trompart  sped : 

The  old  man  could  not  fiy,  but  fell  to  ground  half  dead ; 

Yet  afterwards,  close  creeping  as  he  might. 
He  in  a  bush  did  hide  his  fearftd  head. 
The  jolly  satyrs  full  of  fresh  delight 
Came  JSlMiig  miXh,  and  with  them  nimbly  led 

^nm  tihfi"  ^"F-lu!l_t'LtI  ^^^^^^^j  made : 
She,  proud  of  that  new  nt^ot^whieirtb^-Mad, 
And  of  their  lovelv  fellowship  fall  elade, 
Danced  lively,  and  her  &ce  md  wim  a  laurel  shade. 

The  silly  man  that  in  the  thicket  lay 

Saw  all  this  goodly  sport,  and  grieved  sore ; 

Yet  durst  he  not  against  it  do  or  say. 

But  did  his  heart  with  Intter  thoughts  engore. 

To  see  the  unkindness  of  his  Helenore. 

All  day  they  danced  with  great  Instihead, 

And  with  their  homed  feet  the  green  grass  wore ; 


64  spxKssa  Aia>  his  fostby.  [Book  lit: 

The  irhiles  t^ir  goats  upon  the  browses  M, 
^  '  CJill  droopiBg  Phoebus  gaa  to  hide  his  golden  head  J 

Tho  np  they  gan  their  merry  pipes  to  truss, 
And  all  their  goodly  herds  did  gather  round ; 
But  •eyery  satyr  first  did  give  a  buss 
To  HeleiiOTe ;  so  busses  did  abound. 

Poor  Malbecco's  power  of  endurance  is  after  this  still 
more  intolerably  tormented ;  ^yrfc^Uhft^g**  ^ft  9%?P^  ^ 

But  cl^e,^<«ygg!fe,ai^idte^^ 
He  has  found  it  neoessary,  in  order  to  conceal  htnBelf)  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  goat— ^whick,  we  are  told,  he 
managed  to  do 

-^^  HirQugh  the  help  of  his  fidr  horns  on  height, 
And  misty  damp  of  misoonceiTing  night. 
And  eke  dirongh  likeness  of  his  goatish  beard ; 

but  now  when  it  is  morning,  and  he  has  rejoined  the  rest 
of  the  herd,  they  all  fall  upon  him,  butting  him  on  every 
side,  and  treading  lum  down  in  the  dirt.  As  soon  as  he 
can  make  his  escape  he  runs  off  as  fast  as  his  Jfeet  will 
carry  him ;  and  first  he  makes  for  die  place  where  he  had 
buried  his  treasure ;  but  the  crafty  Trompart  has  been 
there  before  him,  and  all  is  gone.    On  this, 

With  extreme  ftiry  he  became  auite  mad. 
And  ran  away ;  ran  with  himself  away : 
That  who  so  strangely  had  him  seen  bestad,* 
With  upstart  hair  and  stanng  eyes*  dismay. 
From  Limbo  lake  him  late  escaped  sure  would  say. 

^tsif  the  wind  mm  on  his  wings  had  borne ; 
Ne  bjmk  nor  bosh  could  stay  him,  when  he  sped 
His  nimble  feet,  as  treading  still  on  thorn : 
Grief,  and  Despite,  and  Jealousy,  and  Seom, 
Did  all  tike  way  Mm  follow  hard  behind ; 
And  he  himself  himself  loathed  so  forlorn,r 
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So  shamefully  forlorn  of  womankind : 

That,  as  a  snake,  still  larked  in  his  womided  mind. 

He  nerer  stops  till  he  comes  to  a  rocky  hill  overhanging  ^ 
the  sea,  over  which  he  throws  himself  in  desperation : 

But^  through  long  anguish  and  self  murdering  thought, 

He  was  so  wasted  and  forpined  *  quite, 

That  all  his  substance  was  consumed  to  nought, 

And  nothing  left  hut  like  an  airy  sprite ; 

That  on  the  rocks  he  fell  so  flit  ana  lisht 

That  he  thereby  received  no  hurt  att  ul. 

But  chanced  on  a  craggy  <^ff  to  light; 

Whence  he  with  crooked  claws  so  long  did  crawl, 

That  at  the  last  he  found  a  cave  with  entrance  small. 

Into  the  same  he  creeps,  and  thenceforth  there 

Kesolved  to  build  his  baleful  mansion 

In  dreary  darkness  and  continual  fear 

Of  that  rock's  fiili,  which  ever  and  anon 

Threats  with  hnge  ruin  him  to  fell  upon. 

That  he  dare  never  sleep,  but  that  one  eye 

Still  ope  he  keeps  for  that  occasion ; 

Ne  ever  rests  he  in  tranquillity. 

The  roaring  l»llows  beat  his  bower  so  boisterously. 

Ne  ever  is  he  wont  on  aught  to  feed 

But  toads  and  frcgs,  his  pasture  poisonous. 

Which  in  lus  cold  complexion  do  breed 

A  filthy  blood,  or  humour  rancorovs. 

Matter  of  doubt  and  dread  suspicious, 

T)m4  doth  with  cureless  care  consume  the  hearty 

Corruptii  the  stomach  with  gall  vicious. 

Cross-cuts  the  liver  with  internal  smart, 

And  doth  transfix  the  soul  with  death's  eternal  dart. 

Yet  can  he  never  die^  but  dying  lives, 
And  doth  himself  with  sorrow  new  sustain, 
That  death  and  life  at  once  unto  him  gives. 
And  painful  pleasure  turns  to  pleasing  pain. 
There  dwells  he  ever,  miserable  swain, 
Hatefitl  both  to  himself  and  every  wight ; 
Where  he,  through  privy  ^ief  and  horror  vain. 
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Is  woxen  so  deformed,  that  lie  has  quite 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  and  Jealousy  is  hight. 

Canto  XI.  (55  stanzas).— The 
way  back  to  Sir  Sa^rane  and  Kntomar 
be  remembered,  had  left  the  castle  of  Malbecco  together, 
through  a  brief  but  passionate  anathema  of  Jealousy,  con- 
cluding— 

Anil  yA   fi^^|»  l^i^j  t>ia«;  yrmv  klUgdomS  Hiake 

^''  y   rqjtiie  he^ts  of  men,  them  govern  wisely  well. 
And  Qf  fair  Britomart  ensample  take, 
That  was  as  true  in  love  af  tOflte  to  her  make. 

As  the  two  ride  along  they  see  at  a  distance  a  young 
man  flying  fmm  a  hiiyft  ymnt  whn  j^roYfig  tfi  bp  Oliphffint, 
the  brother  of  the  vile  Argante,  and  as  great  a  monster 
of  the  one  sex  as  she  is  of  the  other.  Britomart  imme- 
diately dashes  forward  to  attack  him,  and  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  Satyrane,  on  which,  abandoning  the  chase  of 
the  youm,  he  takes  to  flight,  and,  being  **  long  and  swift 
as  any  roe,**  outruns  them  both. 

For  he  Ae  power  of  chaste  hands  might  not  bear, 
But  always  did  their  dread  encounter  fly. 

At  last  he  takes  refiige  in  a  forest  where  the  Knight  and 
the  lady  part  company  m  seeking  for  him.  Proceeding 
along  by  herself,  Britomart  after  some  time  comes  to  a 
fountain,  beside  which  lies  on  the  grass  a  knight, 


•  and  by  him  near 


His  habei^eon,  his  helmet,  and  his  spear : 

A  little  on,  his  shield  was  rudely  thrown. 

On  which  the  winged  boy  in  colours  clear 

Depainted  was,  full  easy  to  be  known, 

And  he  thereby,  wherever  it  in  field  was  shown. 

He  lies  with  his  face  grovelling  upon  the  ground,  and, 
after  many  sobs  and  groans,  is  heard  to  break  fort^  into 
a  torrent  of  fervid  words,  in  which  he  calls  impatiently 
)on  the  justice  of  heaven,  exclaiming, 
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^^  If  good  find  gmce,  and  rightaaiisaesa  reward, 
Whj  theu  b  Anioret  iu  caitiff'  band^ 
Sith  that  more  bounteous  creature  never  ft,red 
Oa  foot  upoEi  (be  laee  of  living  laud ! 
Or,  if  tliat  heavenly  justice  mav  wUhEtaud 
The  vToogtul  outi'age  of  uui:i|Dteous  meo^ 
W^  then  is  Buairsme  with  wicked  hand 
Suffered,  ch^e  seveii  moatiis'  day,  in  secret  den 
My  lady  and  my  love  so  cmelly  to  pen  I" 


This,  in  Aet^  is  Sir  Scudamorfi^jrfLjghQIl 

as^the  lover  and  Blft  beloved  oi  Amoret  at  the_< 

and^nneM'By  Busirane,  "ali  for  she  iHcudamore  ,will 
'Tidt  denayJ^ — Ijritomarir accosts  him,  and,  after  his  grief 
has  been  somewhat  composed  by  her  words  of  sympathy, 
he  explains  furtl?  .  Jiat  the  tyrant  ih  whose  hands  Amoret 
is  is  a  great  enchanter,  and  that  he  keeps  her  guarded  in 
her  dungeon  by  many  dreadful  fiends.  Desperate  as  the 
case  looks,  B^itomart  dogs  jtipt  hcfitate  te  devote  herself 
tothe  enterprise  ofHreTaiy's  rescue  :— 

•*  I  will,  with  proof  of  last  extremity. 

Deliver  her  fro  thence,  or  with  her  for  you  die." 

**  Ah  I  gentlest  knight  alive,"  said  Scudamore, 

*'  What  huge  heroic  magnanimity 

Dwells  in  thy  bounteous  breast  ?  what  couldst  thou  more. 

If  she  were  thine,  and  thou  as  now  am  I  ? 

O  spare  thy  happy  days,  and  them  aj^ly 

To  better  boot ;  but  let  me  die  that  ought : 

More  is  more  loss ;  one  is  enough  to  die  V* 

**  life  is  not  lost,"  said  she,  **  for  which  is  bought 

£!ndles8  renown ;  that,  more  than  death,  is  to  be  sought.' ' 

1^6  'Caatle  <>f  ..Rngira,ap  is  within  a  bow-shot  of  where 
they  are.  Riding  up  to  it  they  dismount  from  their 
horses,  when  they  find  neither  a  warder  noF  exfsiuugate 
taJbacJJtypi;^entry,  but  wjt^tn  Ihe'^porch  a  blazing  fire 
mixed  wit&jMnoke.JuiSl  SJpBJir^jvh^ 
their  senseanyith  horror  that  they  are  forced  instantly  to 
retire.  Even  Britomart  is  dismayed  by  this  reception, 
and,  turning  back  to  Scudamore,  exclaims, 
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'*  What  monstrous  enmity  provoke  we  hert  ? 
Foolhardy  as  the  earth's  ehildren,  the  which  made 
Battle  against  the  gods,  so  we  a  god  invade." 

In  reply  to  her,  Scudamore  can  only  repeat  his  old  cry 
of  despair ;  the  fire,  he  assures  her,  can  neither  be  re- 
moved nor  extinguished ;  wherefore,  says  he, 

*<  What  is  there  else  hut  cease  these  frmtless  pains^ 
And  leave  me  to  my  former  languishing ! 
1^.  Amfltrfit»ffiustiiyell  in  wickfid>^flhains. 
And  ScudamoreBSre 'cfie  wit^  sorrowing  I"  ■ 


assails  the  flame, 


— ^ —  1^  which  eftsoons  gave  pltwe, 

And  did  itself  divide  with  equal  wpacet 
•  That  through  she  pass^ ;  as  a  thunder-holt 
Pieroeth  the  yielding  air,  and.^oth  displace 
The  soaring  clouds  mto  sad  shpwers  ymolt." 

When  Scudanftore,  however,  attempts  to  follow  her,  he 
finds  that  he  cannot  pass,  and  is  driven  back  all  Scorched 
and  miserably  "burSTpM'  that  the  brave  championess  re- 
mains within  the  castle  al(»ie.     Shejha^|j0argntei^d^ 

The  utmost  room,  and  passed  the  foremost  door ; 
The  utmost  room  aboimding  with  all  precious  store : 

For,  round  about  the  walls  yelothed  were 
Wiih  goodly  arras  of  great  majeBtj, 
Woven  with  gold  and  silk  so  close  and  near 
That  the  rich  metal  lurked  privily. 
As  feigning  to  be  hid  from  envious  eye; 
Yet  here,  and  there,  and  every  where,  unwares. 
It  showed  itself  and  shone  unwillingly ; 
Like  to  a  discoloured  snake,  whose  hidden  iBnares 
Through  the  green  grass  his  long  bright  burnished  baok 
declares. 

pictures  still  further  adorti  the 
JiToF 

*  Molten,  melted. 
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And  eke  all  Cupid's  wars  they  did  repeat. 
And  cruel  battles,  which  he  whilome  fought 
Gainst  all  the  gods  to  make  his  empire  great ; 
Besides  the  huge  massacres,  which  he  wrought 
On  mighty  kings  and  kesars  into  thraldom  brought 

There  are  all  the  love  adventures  of  thundering  Jove, 
with  Helle,  with  Europa,  with  Danae  : 

Then  was  he  turned  into  a  snowy  swan, 

To  winMgJjj^^ifi  his  lovely  trade : 

O  wondrous  skill,  and  sweet  wit  of  the  man,  ,  ^^^^ 

That  her  in  daffodillies  sleeping  made  '^  ^ 

From  scorching  heat  her  damty  limbs  to  shade ! 

Whiles  the  proud  bird,  ruffing  his  feathers  wide 

A^t^^iffiShin^iinrftdr  breast,  did-^  jpyade, 

Sfejfept;  yeftwixi^reyelidsjS^e 

How  towardrSSIEaSiMC^afti  W  Jjride. 

Then  he  was  shown  with  Semele  and  with  Alcmena. 
And  after  that  ^ 

Twice  was  he  seen  in  soaring  eagle's  shape,  > 

And  with  wide  wings  to  beat  the  buxom  air :  i 

Qooe,  when  he  with  Asterie  did  scape ; 

Again,  whenas  the  Trojan  boy  so  fair  ^ 

He  snatched  from  Ida  hill,  and  with  him  bare : 
Wondrous  delight  it  was  there  to  behold 
How  the  rude  shepherds  after  him  did  stare, 
Trembling  through  fiear  lest  down  he  fallen  should 
And  often  to  him  calling  to  take  surer  hold. 
In  satyr's  shape  Antiopa  he  snatched ; 
And  like  a  fire,  when  he  iEgin'  assayed : 
A  shepherd,  when  Mnemosyne  he  catched ; 
And  like  a  serpent  to  the  Thracian  maid. 
Whiles  thus  on  earth  great  Jove  these  pageants  played^, 
The  winged  bov  did  thrust  into  his  throne, 
And,  scoffing,  tnus  unto  his  mother  said ; 
**  Lo !  now  the  heavens  obey  to  me  alone, 
And  take  me  for  their  Jove,  whiles  Jove  to  earth  is 
gone." 

Nor  were  the  loves  of  the  other  gods  forgotten : 
And  thou,  feir  Phosbus,  in  thy  colours  bright 
Wast  there  enwoven,  r-^ ^t^ 
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with  the  stories  of  Daphne,  of  Hyacmthus,  of  Coronis, 
of  Clymene,  and  her  son  Phaethon— 

Who,  bold  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  son, 
Himself  in  thousand  pieces  fondly  rent. 
And  all  the  world  with  flashing  ner  brent; 
So  like,  that  all  the  walls  did  seem  to  flame — 

of  Isse,  the  daughter  of  Admetus,  and  many  more. 

Next  unto  him  was  Neptune  pictured. 

In  his  divine  resemblance  wondrous  like : 

His  face  was  rugged,  and  his  hoary  head 

Dropped  with  brackish  dew :  his  three-forked  pike 

He  sternly  shook,  and  therewith  fierce  did  strike 

The  raging  billows,  that  on  every  side 

They  trembling  stood,  and  made  a  long  broad  dyke, 

That  his  swift  chariot  might  have  passage  wide. 

Which  four  great  hippodames  did  draw  in  team-wise  tied. 

His  sea-horses  did  seem  to  snort  amain. 

And  from  their  nosthrils  blow  the  briny  stream, 

That  made  the  sparkling  waves  to  smoke  again 

And  flame  with  gold ;  but  the  white  Ibamy  cream 

Did  shine  with  silver,  and  shoot  forth  his  beam : 

The  god  himself  did  pensive  seem  and  sad. 

And  hung  adown  his  head  as  he  did  dream ; 

For  privy  love  his  breast  impierced  had, 

Ne  ought  but  dear  Bisaltis  aye  could  make  him  glad. 

He  loved  eke  Iphimedia  dear. 

And  JEolus'  fair  daughter,  Ame  hight, 

For  whom  he  turned  himself  into  a  steer. 

And  fed  on  fodder  to  beguile  her  nght 

Also,  to  win  Deucalion's  daughter  bright, 

He  turned  himself  into  a  dolphin  fkir ; 

And,  like  a  winged  horse,  he  took  his  flight 

To  snaky-lock  Medusa  to  repur. 

On  whom  he  got  &ir  Pegasus  that  flitteth  in  the  air. 

Who  would  ween  that  sullen  Saturn  ever  thought  of 
/  love  ?     Yet  love  is  sometimes  sullen  and  Satumlike,  as 
this  God  himself  proved  when  he  transformed  himself 
into  a  centaur  for  Erigone : 
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So  proved  it  eke  that  graeioos  god  of  wine. 
When,  for  to  commus  Philyra's  hard  loye. 
He  tamed  himself  into  a  fruitfiil  vine, 
And  into  her  &ir  bosom  made  his  grapes  decline. 

fThe  fact,  however,  is  that  it  was  Bacchus  who  loved 
Erigone,  and  Saturn  Philjrra ; '  nor  did  the  latter  turn 
himself  into  a  centaur,  but  into  a  horse.]  It  ^^^.  long 
to  teil^^eamours  of  Mars  with  Venus,  and^wim  many 
nympiltl .  m  hnw  llTg^Jltflfe^God  of  Love  did  not 
siMffe  his  own  dear  mother,  nor  sometmies^^ven  Mitiiielf, 

^"^t  htf  night  tajotr  the  sweet  consoming  woe, 
wS^he  had  wrought  to  many  others  moe. 

•  •  •  •  •  t- 

rKibgs,  queens,  lords,  ladies,  knights,  and  damsels  gent,  ^ 
*  Were  heaped  together  with  the  vulgar  sort, 
And  mingled  with  the  rascal  rabblement, 
Without  respect  of  person  or  of  port, 
To  show  Dan  Cupid's  power  and  great  effort : 
And  round  about  a  border  was  entrailed 
Of  broken  bows  and  arrows  shivered  short ; 
And  a  long  bloody  river  through  them  railed,        i 
So  lively,  and  so  Uke,  that  living  sense  it  fidled.^ 

So  much  for  the  paintings  on  the  tapestry.    Then, 

at  the  upper  end  of  that  fair  rooij^  , 

There  was  an  altar  built  of  precious  stone 
Of  passing  value  and  of  great  renowm. 
On  which  there  stood  an  image  all  alone 
Of  massy  gold,  which  with  his  own  light  shone  ; 
And  wings  it  had  with  sundry  colours  dight, 
More  sundry  colours  than  the  proud  pavone  <* 
Bears  in  his  boasted  fan,  or  Iris  bright 
When  her  discoloured  bow  she  spr^s  through  heaven 
bright.* 

Blkudfold  h^  waa4  aiuiliA  his  cruel  fist 
A  mmftaiLh&m.mad'mi'mwB'  keetf  ntHd  hold, 
Igjth  which  he  shot  at  random  w^en  him  list, 
SSBSe'lSided  wifli  sauOead,  some  with  pure  gold ; 

*»  Deceived.  «  Peacock. 

♦  It  probably  should  be  "  heaven's  li^ig^^oogle 
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(Ah !  roan,  beware  how  ihou  those  darte  beh<^  I) 
A  wounded  dragon  under  him  did  lie. 
Whose  hideous  tail  his  left  foot  did  enfold, 
And  ^nth  a  shaft  was  shot  through  either  eye. 
That  no  man  forth  might  draw,  ne  no  man  remedy. 

And  underneath  his  feet  was  written  thus, 
"  Unto  the  Victor  of  the. gods  this  be :" 
And  all  the  people  in  that  ampJe  house 
Did  to  that  image  bow  their  humble  knee. 

Transfixed  with  astonishment,  Britomart  gazes  long  upon 
the  splendid  scene  around  her;  then,  looking  baek,^  * 


I  cai&ot  make  out  what  the  inscnp{idTf"may"m^^    but, 

I  **  no  whit  thereby  discouraged,"  she  advances  boldly  into 

*  the  next  room. 

Much  fairer  than  the  former  was  that  room, 
And  richlier,  by  many  parts,  arrayed ; 
For  not  with  arras  made  in  painfiil  loom. 
But  with  pure  gold  it  all  was  overlaid. 
Wrought  with  wild  anticks**  which  their  follies  played 
In  the  rich  metal,  as  they  living  were : 
^A  thousand  monstrous  forms  therein  were  made. 
Such  as  false  Love  doth  eft  upon  hum  weaj:^ 
For  love  in  thousand  monstrous  forms  doi  oft  appear. 

And,  all  Aout,  the  glistring  walls  were  hong 

With  warlike  spoils  and  with  victorious  preys 

Of  mighty  conquerors  and  captains  strong, 

Which  were  whilome  captiv^  in  their  days 

To  cruel  love,  and  wrought  Iheir  own  decays : 

Their  swords  and  spears  were  broke,  and  hauberques  rent. 

And  their  proud  girlands  of  triumphant  bays 

Trodden  in  dust  with  fury  insolent. 

To  show  the  victor's  might  and  merciless  intent. 

Britomart  marvds  greatly  that  all  this  while  no  living 
thing  has  appeared — that  there  should  be  nothing  but 
:  emptiness  and  solemn  silence  over  all  the  place.  Then, 
as  she  looks  around,  she  sees  again  the  words  Be  boldy 
Be  hold,  written  over  every  door;  till  at  last,  at  the 
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upper  end  of  the  room  in  which  she  is,  sh^diicovare  ane 
iron  door  on  which  is  written  Be  not  too  hold.     ThU 

p^6!Kr?!er^in55r?r^^ 

mysteiy^r  {Re  present  there  seems  none ;  night,  too, ' 
now  begins  to  wrap  everything  in  darkness ;  so  all  she 
can  do  is  to  remain  where  she  is,  without  either  laying 
aside  her  armour  or  resigning  herself  to  sleep. 

Pfljito  yTT    |4f>  sfan7.y) — At  last,  when  it  is  quite 
dark,  a  tinimggt.  SQi^ 
and  lightnmg^and 
sS] 


i,  and  then,  after  a, storm  of  thunder 
^  efli4h^^^)^f,  and  jT^ncETof  aaaoke 
and   sulj^ur,  lastrng""^irom  the  fourth  hour  of  the  night 
untimie  sixth,'* — 

All  suddenly  a  storoiy  whirlwind  \iiffw 
Throughout  the  house,  that  clapped  evety  door, 
With  which  that  iron  wicket  open  flew, 
As  it  with  mighty  levers  had  b^en  tore  j 
And  forth  issued,  as  on  the  ready  floor 
Of  some  theatre,  a  grave  personags 
That  in  his  haQa.^aB»ftPCniiS^ 

^vgltoTO^^ly.wittur.jad^ovwtffii^^ 

Yclad  in  costly  garments  nt  for  tragic  st£tg^. 

ftoce3Br^to1Semidstli¥  still  did  stand, 
As  if  in  mind  he  somewhat  had  to  say ; 
And  to  the  vulgar  beckoning  with  his  hand, 
Tn  «ti^j]  "^  Hienoe,  as  to  heay.,A  pljlYi. 
By  lively  actions  he  1^  bewray 
Some  argument  of  matter  passioned ; 
Which  done,  he  back  retired  soft  away, 
Afid  passing  by,  lys  name  discovered. 
(EasXpn  his  robe  ingoRlSJrtefeefflnfeyphered. 

The  noble  maid  still  standing  all  this  viewed. 
And  marvelled  at  Ms  strange  intendiment : 
With  that  a- joyous  fellctwship  isstted 
Of  mffiGPeT3ifeEing*Ko3K^  merrfment 

A  ftCfoflove's  deligh|,wiJjiu^;e|U5oncei^^ 
After  wIiominiatgESr  a  jolly  compuaJT^ 
In  manner  of  a  mask,  enranged  wderly. 
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The  wlules  a  most  delicioos  hannony 

In  AiU  strange  notes  was  sweetly  heard  to  sounds 

That  the  rare  sweetness  of  the  melody 

The  feeble  senses  wholly  did  confoand, 

And  the  frail  soul  in  deep  delight  nich  drowned  : 

And,  when  it  ceased,  shnll  trumpets  loud  did  bray. 

That  their  report  did  far  away  rebound ; 

And,  when  they  ceased,  it  gan  again  to  play. 

The  whiles  the  maskers  marched  forth  in  trim  array. 


JDhfi  fim.ttafi.Fl»l^y»  til^e  &  lo^ely  boy 
tJfi 


"tUi  rare  aspect  and  beauty  without  peer, 
Matchable  either  to  that  imp  of  Troy, 
Whmn  Joye  did  lore  and  chose  his  cup  to  bear ; 
Or  that  same  dain^  lad,  which  was  so  dear 
To  grcAt  Alcides,  mat,  whenas  he  died,   . 
He  wailed  womanlike  with  many  a  tear, 
And  every  wood  and  every  valley  wide 
He  filled  with  Hylas'  name ;  the  nymphs  eke  Hylas  cried. 

His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  say, 

But  painted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight, 

Like  as  the  sunburnt  Indians  do  array 

Their  tawny  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight : 

As  those  same  plumes,  so  seemed  he  vain  and  lights 

That  by  his  gait  might  easily  appear ; 

For  still  he  tared  as  dancing  in  delight. 

And  in  his  hand  a  windy  fan  did  b^r. 

That  in  tiie  idle  air  he  moved  still  here  and  there< 

And  him  beside  marched  amorous  Denre^. 

Who  seemed  of  riper  years  than  thrOllllSrsWain, 

Tet  was  that  other  swain  this  elder's  sire,  ^ 

And  gave  him  being,  common  to  them  twain : 

His  ffarment  was  disguised  very  vain. 

And  nis  embroidered  bonnet  sat  awry : 

Twixt  both  his  hands  few  sparks  he  close  did  strain. 

Which  still  he  blew  and  kindled  busily, 

That  soon  they  life  conceived,  and  forth  in  flames  did  fly. 

Next  after  him  wen|Dottbt,  who  was  yclad 
In  a  discoloured  coat^Tslrange  disguise. 
That  at  his  back  a  broad  ciqpucdo '  had, 
And  sleeves  dependent  Albeuiese-wise ; 

'Hood. 
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He  looked  askew  Tfith  his  mistnistfiil  eyes ; 

And  nicely  trod,  as  thorns  lay  in  his  way, 

Or  that  the  floor  to  shrink  he  did  avise ; 

And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stay 

His  feeble  steps,  which  shrank  when  hard  thereon  he 

lay. 
With  him  went  Danger,  clothed  in  ragged  weed 
Made  of  bear's  skin,  that  him  more  dreadful  made ; 
Yet  his  own  fiice  was  dreadful,  ne  did  need 
Strange  horror  to  deform  his  grisly  shade : 
A  net  in  the  one  had,  and  a  msty  blade 
In  the  other  was ;  this  Mischief,  that  Mishap ; 
With  the  one  his  foes  he  threatened  to  invade, 
With  the  other  he  his  friends  meant  to  enwrap : 
For  whom  he  could  not  kill  he  practised  to  entrap. 

Next  him  was  Fe^r.  all  armed  from  top  to  toe. 
Yet  thought  hllpselfnot  safe  enough  thereby, 
But  fear^  each  shadow  moving  to  or  fro ; 
And,  his  own  arms  wheki  glittering;  he  did  spy 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  &st  away  did  fly, 
As  ashes  pale  of  hue,  and  winged  heeled ; 
And  evermore  on  Daj^g^  fixed  his  eye, 
Gainst  whom  he  afways  bent  a  brazen  shield, 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearfully  did  wield. 

With  him  went  Hope  in  rank,  a  handsome  maid, 
Of  cheerful  lotRt  111(1  KAlely  to  behold ; 
In  silken  samite  f  she  was  light  arrayed, 
And  her  fkir  lodes  were  woven  up  in  p^d : 
She  always  smiled,  and  in  har  hand  did  bold 
An  holy-water-spriukle,  dipped  in  dew. 
With  which  she  sprinkled  favours  manifold 
On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  liking  shew. 
Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  few. 

And  after  them  IMssemblance  and  Suspect 

Marched  in  one  rank,  vet  an  unequal  pail ; 

For  she  was  gentle  and  of  nnld  aspect. 

Courteous  to  all  and  seeming  debonaire. 

Goodly  adorned  and  exceeding  fiiir ; 

Yet  was  that  all  but  painted  and  purloined. 

And  her  bright  brows  were  decked  with  borrowed  hair ; 

t  A  stuff  partly  of  silk. 
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Her  deedfi  -were  fbrged,  and  her  Vards  false  coined, 
And  always  in  her  haiid  two  clues  of  gilk  she  twined  : 

But  he  wa&  ioulf  Ul-Favoaredj  and  grim, 

Under  his  eyobrows  looking  still  askance ; 

And  aver,  as  DissGmblunce  laughed  on  him. 

He  lowered  on  her  with  dangerous  eyt^glance, 

Shewing  bi&  nature  in  his  countentLuoe  \ 

His  rolling  eyes  did  never  rest  in  place, 

But  walked  each  when?  for  fear  of  hid  mifcbance, 

Holding  a  latttee  stiU  before  bis  taee» 

Through  which  be  still  did  peep  as  forward  he  did  paee. 

Next  him  went  GpAif  and  Fury:  miitcht'd  jfere  j^ 

Grief  all  in  saljle  fiorro'w  fuUyclad, 

Down  hanging  his  dull  head  with  heavy  clieer. 

Yet  inly  being  more  than  set^ming  sad : 

A  pair  of  pincers  in  bis  hand  he  had, 

With  which  he  pinched  people  to  tlie  heart, 

That  from  thenceforth  a  wretched  life  they  lad, 

In  wilful  languor  and  consuming  Emart^ 

Dying  each  day  with  inward  wounds  of  dolour'^  dart.  « 

But  Fqr;iLjras  full  ill  apparelled 

In  rags^  that  naked  nigh  she  did  appear, 

With  ghastly  looks  and  dreadful  di-earibead ; 

And  from  her  back  her  garments  she  did  tear, 

And  from  her  bead  oft  rent  her  snarled  ^  bair : 

In  her  right  hand  a  firehrand  ihc  did  toss 

About  her  head,  still  rckamiog  here  and  there  ; 

As  a  dismayed  deer  in  chasp  em  host,  J 

Forgetful  of  hii  safety,  hath  bis  right  way  lost> 

After  them  went  Displeasure  andj^lg^saace. 

He  looking  lumpish  and  full  snllen  sad. 

And  hanging  down  his  ht^avy  countenance  j 

She  oh<?trfu!,  fresh,  and  fall  of  Joyance  glad, 

As  if  no  sorrow  she  ne  felt  ne  arad  *  ^ 

That  evil  matched  pair  they  setrmed  to  b^ : 

Ao  angry  wasp  the  one  in  a  vial  had^ 

The  other  in  her*s  an  honey  lady-lxje^ 

Thus  marchijd  those  six  oouples  forth  in  fair  degrw. 

After  all  the^e  there  marched  a  most  ftir  dame, 

Led  of  two  grisly  Tillains,  the  one  Despiie^^^ 

'  Together.      *  Entangled.      J  Wiamed  out       ^  Dreaded, 
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The  other  clepedi4CklWJ|£r^  name : 

She  dolefiil  Ijwiy,  like  aorSfry  sprite 

Called  by  strong  charms  out  of  eternal  night, 

Had  Death's  own  image  figured  in  her  fiioe. 

Full  of  sad  signs,  feaiM  to  living  sight ; 

Yet  in  that  horror  showed  a  seemly  grace, 

And  with  her  feeble  feet  did  move  a  comely  pace. 

Her  breast  all  naked,  as  net"^  ivory. 

Without  adorn  of  gold  or  silver  bright, 

Wherewith  the  craftsman  wonts  it  beautify, 

Of  her  due  honour  was  dispoiled  quite ; 

And  a  wide  wound  therein  (O  rueful  sight  I) 

Entrenched  deep  with  knife  accursed  keen. 

Yet  freshly  bleeding  forth  her  fainting  sprite, 

(The  work  of  cruel  hand)  was  to  be  seen. 

That  dyed  in  sanguine  red  her  skin  all  snowy  clean : 

At  that  wide  orifice  her  trembling  heart 
Was  drawn  forth,  and  in  silver  basin  laid. 
Quite  through  transfixed  with  a  deadly  dart. 
And  in  her  blood  vet  steaming  fresh  embayed.^ 
And  those  two  villains  (which  her  steps  upstayed. 
When  her  weak  feet  could  scarcely  her  sustain. 
And  &ding  vital  powers  gan  to  ^e). 
Her  forward  still  with  torture  did  construn. 
And  evermore  increased  her  consuming  pain. 

Next  after  her,  the  Winged  God  himself 
Came  riding  on  a  lion  ravenous. 
Taught  to  obey  the  menage  of  that  elf 
.   That  man  and  beast  with  power  imperious 
Subdueth  to  his  kingdom  tyrannous : 
His  blindfold  eyes  he  bade  awhile  unbind. 
That  his  proud  spoil  of  that  same  dolorous 
Fair  dame  he  might  behold  in  perfect  kind ; 
Which  seen,  he  much  rejoiced  in  his  cruel  mind. 

Of  which  full  proud,  himself  uprearing  high. 

He  looked  round  about  with  stem  disdain. 

And  did  survejr  his  goodly  company ; 

And,  marshalling  the  evil-ordered  tndn. 

With  that  the  darts  which  his  right  hand  did  strain 


*  Called.  "»  Pure.  °  Bathed. 
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Full  dreadfully  he  shook,  that  all  did  quake, 
And  clapped  on  high  his  coloured  winges  twain. 
That  all  his  manj^  it  afitiid  did  make : 
Tho,  blinding  him  again,  his  way  he  forth  did  take. 

Behind  him  was  Eeprpach,  Repentance,  Shme : 
Beproach  the  first,  sEame  nexOcepent  beland : 
Repentance  feeble,  sorrowful,  and  lame ; 
Reproach  despiteful,  careless,  and  unkind ; 
Shame  most  ill-favoured,  bestial,  and  blind : 
Shame  lowered.  Repentance  sighed.  Reproach  did  scold ; 
Reproach  sharp  stings.  Repentance  whips  entwined, 
Shame  burning  brand-irons  in  her  hand  did  hold : 
All  three  to  each  unlike,  yet  all  made  in  one  mould. 

And  af|fiy  ^^^  ^  rode  confused  rout 
Of  personsnocked,  wl^OSe  Ttajrigff^'^^^^^^-*^  '•**H  - 
AuiuUgbT  ChijIS  was  stem  Strife ;  and  Anger  stout ; 
Unquiet  Care ;  and  fond'^TfflfErifdhead ; 
Jjetrd Xoss  of  Time ;  and  Soceov.  seeming  dead ; 
Ino5B«Ml*«BBI^ ;  and  False  msloyaltv ; 
Consnming^ijQ^e ;  and  guntylTrg^cL 
Of  heavenly  vengwnoe ;  faint  Infinity  ; 
Vile  Poverty:  and,  lastly,  DeatK  wijtunfiwpy. 

Whose  nsfflgj^  and  natures  I  note  readen  well ; 

So  manymoe,  asthere  Ibe  pTiantlSiSr^ 

^!>  ffiiWr^T^j^^"^''"*"  wit,  th|t  none  can  tell. 

Or  j!i»iiULm^l#vtt^or  punishments  in  lelT : 

All  which  disguised  marched  In  masking-wise 

About  the  chamber  by  the  damosel : 

And  then  returned,  having  marched  thrice. 

Into  the  inner  room  from  whence  they  first  did  rise. 

In  the  argument  at  the  head  of  the  Canto  this  splendid 
show,  so  wonderful  for  the  profusion  of  allegoric  inven- 
tion displayed  in  it,  is  ^11  »^  t^?  Mn*^qnff  ^f  Cupid ;  and^ 
as  already  noticed,  irhas  been  supposed  to  be  pCThaps 
an  adaptation  of  the  author's  early  compositlOfi/^^g 
Court^iJiipid,  mentioned  by  E.  K.  ift  his  JJJpistfe  to 
Harvey  prefixed  to  the  Shej)herd*s  Calendar.* 

As  soon  as  they  have  retired,  the  door  is  again  fast 

"  Meiny,  or  retinue.  ♦  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  27. 
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locked,  driven  to  by  a  blast  of  wind  even  as  it  had  been 
driven  open.  Britomart  courageously  advances  to  it,  but 
tries  in  vain  to  open  it,  first  by  force  then  by  art.  She 
resolves  to  remain  in  the  room  where  she  is  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  she  concludes  the  mask  will  pro- 
bably again  come  forth.  Accordingly,  after  another 
night,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  watch,  open  flies 
the  brazen  door  as  before,  and  in  walks  bold  Britomart : — 

So  soon  as  she  was  entered,  round  about 
She  cast  her  eyes  to  see  what  was  become 
Of  all  those  persons  which  she  saw  without 
But  lo !  they  straight  were  vanished  all  and  some ; 
Ne  living  wight  she  saw  in  all  that  room, 
Save  that  same  woeful  lady ;  both  whose  hands 
Were  boundeu  fiist,  that  did  her  ill  become. 
And  her  small  waist  girt  round  with  iron  bands 
Unto  a  brazen  pillar,  by  the  which  she  stands. 

Thp^dT'M  AmiMMiti  and  be^jgeher  sits  the  vile  en- 
^^n^tg:  R-r^nnft  Mmfrlf  writing;'l!range';;iiagic  cha- 

breast.  H]  which  the  dart  still  seems  planted — "  and  all 

porfnrPA  tn  mflj^^  |^p^    tiinrfnTnvP  **^«Aw  mnnti    nn  hn  geeS 

JBnfomari,  starting  up,  and  overthrowing  in  his  haste  his 
wicked  books,  he  draws  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  and 
runs  fiercely  up  to  Amoret  to  plunge  it  into  her ;  but 
Britosaa^jJ^Johm  leaping  li^htj"  jpreve^ts  the  blow 
and  overpoOirei'S  Mil.""  Tiiriiing,  however,  upon  her,  he 
tVCftnwlB'-Li*  idi^jhlly  in  the  breast ;  on  which,  <<  exceed- 
ing wroth,"  the  virgin  draws  her  sword  "to  give  him 
the  reward  for  such  vile  outrage  due," 


He  ^11  half  dead ;  next  stroke  hlm^buld  have  slain, 
Hlid  imii' thMwi"^  which  by  him  stood  bound, 
DemlyP  uBttPHw  called  to  abstain 
From  dmnghitflWTO;  ttSTj^^et jmii 
uld  be  remediless  isiih^SaSP^m 

""he  same  recure  again. 
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Therewith  die  stayed  her  hand,  loth  stayed  to  be ; 
For  life  she  him  envied,  and  longed  revenge  to  see : 

And  to  him  said,  "  Thou  wicked  man,  whose  meed 
For  so  huge  mischief  and  vile  villainy 
Is  death,  or  if  that  ought  do  death  exceed ; 
Be  sure  that  nought  may  save  thee  from  to  die 
But  if  that  thou  mis  dame  do  presently 
Restore  unto  her  health  and  firmer  state : 
This  do,  and  live ;  else  die  undoubtedly." 
He,  glad  of  life,  that  looked  for  death  but  late, 
Did  yield  himself  right  willing  to  prolong  his  date : 

And  rising  up  gan  straight  to  overlook 
Those  cursed  leaves,  jiis  chartna  bflfiV  W,fIfiTf"^' 
Full  dreadful  things  out  M  that  oaletul  book 
He  read,  and  measured  many  a  sad  verse. 
That  horror  gan  the  virgin's  heart  to  pierce, 
And  her  &ir  locks  up  stared  stiff  on  end. 
Hearing  him  those  same  bloody  lines  rehearse  ; 
And,  all  the  while  he  read,  she  did  extend 
Her  sword  high  over  him,  if  ought  he  did  offend. 

Anon  she  gan  perceive  the  house  to  quake. 
And  all  the  doors  to  rattle  round  about; 
Yet  all  that  did  not  her  dismayed  make, 
Nor  slack  her  threatful  hand  for  dangers'  doubt. 
But  still  with  steadfast  eye  and  courage  stout 
Abode,  to  weet  what  end  would  come  of  all : 
~ "      At  last  that  mighty  chain,  which  round  about 
Her  tender  waist  was  wound,  adown  gan  &11, 
And  that  great  brazen  pillar  broke  in  pieces  small. 

The  cruel  steel,  which  thrilled  her  dving  heart, 

Fell  softiy  forth,  as  of  his  own  accord ; 

And  the  wide  wound,  which  lately  did  dispart 

Her  bleeding  breast  and  riven  bowels  gored, 

Was  closed  up  as  it  had  not  been  sored ; 

And  every  part  to  safety  full  sound, 

As  she  were  never  hurt,  was  soon  restored : 

Tho'  when  she  felt  herself  to  be  unbound 

And  perfect  whole,  prostrate  she  fell  unto  the  ground ; 

Before  fair  Britomart  she  fell  prostrate. 
Saying,  **  Ah  1  noble  knight,  what  worthy  meed 
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C^  wretched  lady^  quit  from  woeful  state, 

Yield  you  in  liea  of  this  your  gmcious  deed  ? 

Your  virtue  self  her  own  reward  slmll  breed, 

Eyen  immortal  prais<f  and  glory  wide^ 

Which  I  your  Tassal,  by  ytiur  pfowess  fireed, 

Skall  through  the  world  make  to  be  notified, 

And  goodly  well  advance  that  goodly  well  was  tried-" 

Britomart,  raising  her  from  the  ground,  tells  her  to 
put  away  all  sorrow — all  "  remerabrance  <£  lato  teen/'— ^ 
adding; 

"  Instead  thereof^  know  that  your  loving  make 
Hath  no  leea  grief  endured  for  your  gentle  sake.'' 

The  ehampioness  Iheuj  laying  her  strong  hand  upon  the 
enchanter,  binds  him  with  the  same  chain  with  which 
Amoret  had  been  lately  bound,  and  leads  him  away  cap- 
tive. Returning  now  by  the  way  she  bad  como,  she 
finds  all  those  goodly  rooms,  "  which  erst  she  saw  st> 
rich  and  royally  arrayed/'  utterly  vanished  ;  and,  when 
isbe  descends  to  **  tliat  perilous  porch  *'  the  dreatlliil  fire 
likewise  quenched  and  gone.  ISut  when  she  comes  to 
where  she  had  left  Seudamore  and  her  old  squire,  neither 
of  them  is  to  be  seen*  AtJtep-4is^ying  waited  long  for 
B4tomart's  rc-apj>caranee,  tbcy  ba3  coridndcd  that  she 
nmst  Tiavl5  "perished;  and  had  set  out  to  seek  ibr  further 
!ti(t  z^^' where,"  ^ays  the  poet,  bringing  to  a  close  tb^ 
Caritt)  and  the  Book^ — 

—  k't  thi;-in  wend  at  will^  whilst  hert  1  do  respire. 

As  the  noem,  however,  was  originally  written  and 
published,  in  the  place  of  the  three  last  stanzas,  which 
I'elate  the  coming  forth  of  Britomart  and  Amorot^  and 
state  what  had  induced  Scudamore  and  Glance  to  take 
their  departure,  wei'c  other  seven  stanzas  giving  a  differ- 
ent turn  to  the  story*  Scudamore  was  iband  where  he 
had  heen  left;  the  delighted  lovers  threw  tbtemselves  into 
one  another's  arms^ 

No  word  they  spake,  nor  eartldy  thing  they  felt, 

But  like  two  sen&elegs  stocks  in  long  embracements 
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and  this  iirst  portion  of  the  work,  all  probably  that  was 
then  composed,  was  finished  off  in  the  following  lines : — 

Thus  do  those  lovers  with  sweet  countervail,'* 
Each  other  of  love's  bitter  fimit  despoil. 
But  now  my  team  begins  to  &kint  and  fail. 
All  woxen  weary  of  their  journal '"  toil ; 
Therefore  I  will  their  sweaty  yokes  assoii 
At  this  same  furrow's  end  till  a  new  day : 
And  ye,  fair  swains,  after  your  long  turmoil, 
Now  cease  your  work,  and  at  your  pleasure  play ; 
^       Now  cease  your  work ;  to-morrow  is  an  holiday. 

In  the  alteration  which  he  made  when  he  reprinted  the 
poem  with  its  oontlniiMion/  ISponSer  jadii'bpBly  avatRid 
ijimself  of  tlae  opporttmity  of  keeping  up  the  excitement 
of  suspense  wlih  regard  to  Scudaaiore  iuiJ  Aiuipret,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  Brltomart  ,aiid  Arthegal,  Fldri- 
mol^  and  other  personages  that  figur*?  in  ibis  tfilrd  Book. 
The  secont!  portion  Qf  the  Fairy  Queen,  conaistiug^ 
Books  Fourth,  J'iah^ aAcl  Si;!ttW.w«fl-^pubii§bed  X^long 
with  a  reprint  of  the  three  former  Books)  in  1596. 

*i  Mutual  requital.  ^  Diurnal. 
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Book  Foubth. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Fairy  Queen  is  entitled 
The  Legend  of  Cambel  and  IHamond  (misprinted  in 
the  old  editions  Iklamond),  or  of  Friendship,  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  five  introductory  stanzas,  setting  out,  as  follows, 
with  what  is  no  doubt  an  allusion  to  Burleigh,  and  the 
little  favour,  or  rather  avowed  contempt,  with  which  the 
former  portion  of  the  work  had  been  regarded,  both  for 
its  form  and  its  subject,  by  the  wise  but  not  poetical 
Lord  Treasurer : — 

« 
The  rugged  forehead,  that  with  grave  foresight 
Welds  •  kingdoms'  causes,  and  amtir^  of  state. 
My  looser  rhymes,  I  wote,  doth  sharply  wite,* 
For  praising  love  as  I  have  done  of  late. 
And  magnifying  lovers'  dear  debate. 
By  which  frail  youth  is  oft  to  folly  led 
Through  false  allurement  of  that  pleasing  bait, 
That  better  were  in  virtues  discipled," 
Than  with  vain  poems*  weeds  to  have  their  fancies  fed. 

Such  ones  ill  judge  of  love  that  cannot  love, 

Ne  in  their  frozen  hearts  feel  kindly  flame ; 

Forthy  '  they  ought  not  thing  unknown  reprove, 

Ne  natural  s^ection  faultless  blame 

For  faults  of  few  that  have  abused  the  same ; 

For  it  of  honour  and  all  virtue  is 

The  root,  and  brings  forth  glorious  flowers  of  fame, 

That  crown  true  lovers  with  immortal  bliss, 

The  meed  of  them  that  love,  and  do  not  live  amiss. 

All  great  works,  he  proceeds  to  aflBrm,  of  former 

•  Wields.  '  Blame. 

"  Disciplined. 
▼  Therefore,  on  that  account.      , 
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will  be  found  to  have  either  begun  or  ended  in 
llfce ;  and  even  the  father  of  philosophy,  Socrates,  was 
^t  often  to  make  this  passion  the  subject  of  discourse 
'  his  Critias  "  (that  name  being  apparently  used  by 
jB  for  Crito,  from  a  forgetfulness  similar  to  what  we 
had  oc^ion  to  notice  in  re^rd  to  the  same  name  in  the 
seTentnVQinto  of  the  second  Book).  To  such  therefore 
as  so  wrongfully  deem  of  love  he  does  not  sine  at  all, 
but  *'  to  thaKsacred  saint"  his  sovereign  queen,  m  whose 
chaste  breast 'all  treasures  of  true  love  are  enlocked, 

Bove  all  her  sex  that  ever  yet  was  seen. 

**  To  her,**  he  exclaims, 


- 1  dng  of  love,  that  loveth  best, 


And  best  is  loved  of  all  alive,  I  ween ; 
To  her  this  sonff  most  fitly  is  addressed, 
The  Queen  of  Love  and  Prince  of  Peace  from  'heaven 
blest        » 

Canto  I.  (H  stanzas). — This  Canto  carries  on  the 
adventures  of  Amoret,  tne  story  of  whose  previous  suf- 
ferings, and  of  the  triaJs  she  has  still  to  encounter,  is  de- 
clared to  be  so  sad  a  one,  ^^  that  I,**  says  Spenser, 

with  tears  foil  oft  do  pity  it, 

And  oftentimes  do  wish  it  never  had  been  writ 

For  never  had  she  any  ei^oyment  of  life  since  the  time 
when  Scudamore  won  her  from  twenty  knights,  all  of 
whom  he  had  to  fight  and  conquer  before  she  became  his ; 
the  vile  enchanter  Busirane  having  contrived  on  her 
wedding-^ay,  in  the  midst  of  the  bridal  feast,  to  carry  her 
off,  as  if  in  sport,  by  means  of  that  Masque  of  Xiove  of 
his,  and  having  since  detained  her  for  seven  long  months 
in  durance  and  torment,  till  she  was  delivered  By  Brito- 
mart,  as  related  in  the  last  Canto  of  the  preceding;  Book. 
But  her  misfortunes  are  not  yet  at  an  end.  Scudamore, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  still  lost  to  her  and  she  is  left 
alone  with  the  Briton  maid,  whose  sex  of  course  she 
does  not  suspect.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  tale,  savs  the 
poet,  to  tell  "  the  diverse  usage  and  demeanour  (udnt " 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  as  they  rode  along : 
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For  Amoret  right  fearful  was  and  &iBt 
Lest  she  -with  blame  her  hoooar  should  attaint. 
That  every  word  did  tremble  as  she  spake, 
And  every  look  was  coy  and  wondrous  quaint^ 
And  every  limb  that  touched  her  did  quake ; 
Yet  could  she  not  but  courteous  countenance  to  her 
make. 

At  last  one  evening  they  come  to  a  castle,  where  many 
knights  and  ladies  are  assembled  to  witness  and  take 
part  in  deeds  of  arms : — 

Amongst  all  which  was  none  more  &ir  than  she, 
That  many  of  them  moved  to  eye  her  sore. 
The  custom  of  that  place  was  such,  that  he 
Which  had  no  love  nor  leman  there  in  store 
Shoidd  either  win  him  (me,  or  lie  without  the  door. 
A  jolly  knight,  who  lays  claim  to  Amoret,  b  easily 
and  speedily  disposed  of  by  "  the  warlike  virgin ;"  yet, 
although  he  had  been  overthrown  by  her  in  iight,  as  he 
seems  to  be  a  youth  of  valour,  she,  who  is  as  courteous  as 
stout,  is  loth  that  he  should  be  either  forced  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air,  or  that  the  custom  of  the  place 
should  be  broken.     Having  first,  therefore,  obtained  an 
assurance  that  in  any  circumstances  Amoret  should  re- 
main under  her  protection,  she  then  surprises  them  all 
by  claiming  the  admission  of  the  knight  into  the  castle 
as  due  to  her,  his  conqueror,  in  her  qimlity  of  a  lady : 
With  that,  her  glistering  helmet  she  unlaced ; 
Which  doit,  her  golden  locks,  that  were  upbound 
Still  in  a  knot,  unto  her  heels  down  traced,* 
And  like  a  silken  veil  in  compass  round 
About  her  back  and  all  her  body  wound : 
Like  as  the  shining  sk^  in  summer's  night, 
What  time  the  days  with  scorching  heat  abound. 
Is  crested  all  with  lines  of  fiery  light, 
That  it  prodigious  seems  in  common  people's  si^t 
Some  think  that  the  transformation  is  the  work  of  en- 
chantment; some  that  she  is  Bellona,  the  Groddess  of 
War,  visibly  revealed  to  them  **  with  shield  and  armour 
fit."     But  to  Amoret  especially  the  discovery  is  a  great 

.  "  Passed. 
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relief.  The  two  spend  the  night  in  conversing  of  their 
loves,  and  then  on  the  morrow  at  sunrise  resume  their 
joumev.  At  length  they  spy  two  armed  knights  pacing 
towards  them,  each  with  a  lady,  as  seems,  riding  oy  his 
side  ;  but  ladies  they  are  none,  although  fair  enough  in 
face  and  outward  show :  the  one  is  the  false  Duessa,  in 
yet  another  of  her  endless  disguises — 

For  she  could  don  so  many  shapes  in  sight 

As  ever  could  chamelion  colours  new ; 

So  could  she  forge  all  colours,  save  the  true : 

the  other  was  no  whit  better  than  she,  but  rather,  if  pos- 
sible, much  worse :  "  her  name  was  Ate,  mother  of  de- 
bate and  all  dissension,"  raised  by  Duessa 


■from  below 


Out  of  the  dwellings  of  the  damned  sprites, 

Where  she  in  darkness  wastes  her  cursed  days  and  nigbts. 

Her  dwelling  is  '^  ina  darksome  delve,  ikr  under  ground," 
**  hard  by  the  gates  of  hell ;"  environed  with  thorns  and 
brakes,  yet  wi&  many  ways  to  enter,  although  with  none 
whereby  to  issue  forth  : — 

And  all  within  the  riven  walls  were  hung 

With  ragged  monuments  of  times  forepast, 

All  which  the  sad  effects  of  discord  sung : 

There  were  rent  robes  and  broken  sceptres  placed ; 

Altars  defiled,  and  holy  things  de£Etced ; 

Disshivered  spears,  and  shields  ytom  in  twain ; 

Great  cities  ransacked,  and  strong  castles  rased : 

Nations  captived,  and  huge  armies  slain : 

Of  all  which  ruins  there  some  relics  did  remain. 

There  was  the  sign  of  antique  Babylon ; 

Of  &tal  Thebes ;  of  Rome  that  reigned  long ; 

Of  sacred  Salem ;  and  sad  Ilion, 

For  memory  of  which  on  high  tiiere  hong 

The  golden  apple,  cause  of  all  their  wron^, 

For  which  the  three  &ir  goddesses  did  strive : 

There  also  was  the  name  of  Nimrod  strong ; 

Of  Alexander,  and  his  princes  five ; 

"wrvii/*!^  shared  to  them  the  spoils  that  he  had  got  alive  : 
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And  there  the  relics  of  the  dninken  fray 
The  which  amongst  the  Lapithees  befell : 
And  of  the  bloody  feast»  which  sent  away 
So  many  centaurs'  drunken  souls  to  hell, 
That  under  peat  Alcides'  fory  fell : 
And  of  the  £'eadful  discord,  which  did  drive 
The  noble  Ar^nauts  to  outrage  fell, 
That  each  of  life  sought  others  to  deprive, 
All  mindless  of  the  golden  fleece,  which  made  them 
strive. 

And  eke  of  prifvate  persons  many  moe, 

That  were  too  long  a  work  to  count  them  all : 

Some,  of  sworn  friends  that  did  their  faith  forego : 

Some,  of  bom  brethren  proved  unnatural : 

Some,  ot  dear  lovers  foes  perpetual : 

Witness  their  broken  bands  liere  to  be  seen, 

f  Their  girlands  rent,  their  bowers  despoiled  all ; 

;  The  moniments  whereof  there  biding  been. 
As  plain  as  at  the  first  when  l^ey  were  fresh  and  green. 

Such  was  her  house  within :  but  all  vrithout, 
The  barren  ground  was  full  of  wicked  weeds. 
Which  she  herself  had  sowen  all  about, 
Now  growen  great,  at  first  of  little  seeds, 
The  seeds  of  evil  words  and  jB&ctious  deeds ; 
Which,  when  to  ripeness  due  they  growen  are, 
Bring  forth  an  infinite  increase,  that  breeds 
Tumultuous  trouble,  and  contentious  jar, 
The  wliich  most  often  end  in  bloodshed  and  in  war. 

And  those  same  cursed  seeds  do  also  serve 
To  her  for  bread,  and  yield  her  living  food : 
For  life  it  is  to  her,  when  others  sterve 
Through  mischievous  debate  and  deadly  feud. 
That  she  may  suck  their  life  and  drink  their  blood. 
With  which  she  firom  her  childhood  had  been  fed  : 
For  she  at  first  was  bom  of  hellish  brood, 
And  by  infernal  fiiries  nourished ; 
That  by  her  monstrous  shape  might  easily  be  read. 

Her  face  most  foul  and  filthy  was  to  see. 
With  squinted  eyes  contrary  ways  intended. 
And  loathly  mouth,  unmeet  a  mouth  to  be, 
That  nought  but  gall  and  venom  comprehended. 
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And  wicked  wopds  that  God  and  man  offeftded : 
Her  lying  tongue  was  in  two  parts  divided, 
And  both  the  parts  did  speak,  and  botii  contended ; 
And  as  her  tongue  so  was  her  heart  discided,'' 
That  never  thought  one  thing,  but  doubly  still  was 
guided. 

Als,  as  she  douUe  spake,  so  heard  she  double, 
With  matchless  ears  deformed  and  distort. 
Filled  with  false  rumours  and  seditious  trouble, 
Bred  in  assemblies  of  the  vnlgar  sort, 
That  still  are  led  with  every  light  repwt : 
And,  as  her  ears^  so  eke  her  feet  were  odd. 
And  much  unlik» ;  the  one  long,  the  other  Aort, 
And  both  misplaced;  that,  when  the  one  forward  yode,' 
The  other  back  retired  and  contrary  trode. 

Likewise  unequal  weve  her  handes  twain ; 
That  one  did  reach,  the  other  pushed  awa^ ; 
That  one  did  make,  the  other  marred  agam, 
And  sought  to  bring  all  things  unto  decay ; 
Whereby  great  riches,  gathered  many  a  day, 
She  in  short  space  did  ofben  bring  to  nought^ 
And  their  possessors  oflen  did  dismay : 
For  all  her  study  was  and  all  her  thought 
How  she  might  overthrow  the  things  that  Concord 
wrought. 

So  much  her  malice  did  her  might  surpass. 
That  even  the  Almighty  self  she  did  malign, 
Because  to  man  so  merciful  he  was. 
And  unto  all  his  creatures  so  benign, 
Sith  she  herself  was  of  his  grace  indign:* 
For  all  this  world's  &ir  workmanship  she  tried 
Unto  his  last  confUsion  to  bring, 
And  that  great  golden  chain  quite  to  divide. 
With  which  it  blessed  Concord  hath  together  tied. 

The  two  knights  are  our  former  acquaintance,  Paridel, 
who  accompanies  Ate,  and  a  new  personage,  Sir  Bland> 
amour,  "  a  man  of  mickle  might,"  and  "  that  bore  great 
sway  in  arms  and  chivalry,"  who  has  attached  himself  to 


*  Cut  in  two.  y  Went  •  Unworthy. 
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For,  though,  like  withered  tree  that  wanted  juice, 

She  old  and  crooked  were,  yet  now  of  late 

As  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  flower-de-luce 

She  was  become,  by  change  of  her  estate, 

And  made  full  goodly  joyance  to  her  new-found  mate. 

When  they  perceive  Britomart  and  Amoret,  Blandamour 
proposes  to  Paridel  that  he  should  attack  the  former,  who 
must  be  supposed  to  have  resumed  her  knightly  attire ; 
but  Paridel  remembers  his  late  mischance,  as  related  in 
the  Ninth  Canto  of  the  last  Book,  and  willingly  leaves 
the  enterprize  to  his  friend,  who  thereupon  makes  his 
onset  gallantly  enough,  but  meets  with  the  same  sudden 
discomfiture  as  all  those  who  encounter  the  warlike  Bri- 
toness  and  her  enchanted  spear.  However,  when  Brito- 
mart and  Amoret  have  passed  on,  he  is  again  set  on  his 
horse  by  his  companions,  and  the  four  proceed  on  their 
way  as  before,  till  they  meet  two  other  knights,  one  of 
whom  Blandamottr  immediately  perceives  to  be  Sir 
Scudamore, 

' by  that  he  bore 

The  God  of  Love  wilJi  wings  displayed  wide ; 
Whom  mortally  he  hated  evermore. 
Both  for  his  worth,  that  all  men  did  adore, 
And  eke  because  his  love  he  won  by  right. 

Unable,  from  his  bruised  condition,  to  "  wreak  his  old 
despite,"  he  applies  to  Paridel  to  do  as  he  had  just  been 
done  by : — 

**  Ah  1  Sir,"  said  Paridel,  "  do  not  dismay 

Yourself  for  this ;  myself  will  for  you  fight, 

As  ye  have  done  for  me  :  The  left  hand  rubs  the  right." 

Paridel  and  Scudamore  meet  like  too  opposing  ''  billows 
in  the  Irish  Sounds ;"  but  the  former  is  soon  overthrown. 
Blandamour  upon  this,  though  he  can  do  no  more,  at- 
tacks the  victor  with  words  of  reproach  and  insult 
Dnessa  sarcastically  beseeches  him  not  to  distress  him- 
self or  be  wroth  that  his  love  "  list  love  another 
knight;"— 

"  For  love  is  free,  and  led  with  self-delight, 

Ne  will  enforced  be  with  maisterdom  or  might :  "— 
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but  Ate,  striking  in,  exclaims  that  she  can  but  laugh  both 
at  Scudamore  and  JBlandamour  for  striving  and  storming 
about  one  who  cares  for  neither,  but  loves  another, 
with  whom  she  both  lovingly  journeys  and  sleeps.  When 
Scudamore  interrupts  her  with  a  passionate  asseveration 
that  she  lies,  she  repeats  her  statement  with  a  more  pre- 
cise detail  of  circumstances  : — 

Which  whenas  Scudamore  did  hear,  his  heart 
Was  thrilled  with  inward  grief:  as,  when  in  chase 
The  Parthian  strikes  a  stag  with  sMyering  dart, 
The  beast  astonished  stands  in  middest  of  his  smart ;     [ 

So  stood  Sir  Scudamore  when  this  he  heard ; 
Ne  word  he  had  to  speak  for  great  dismay, 
But  looked  on  Glance  grim. 

Glaiice,  it  may  be  recollected,  had  accompanied  Scud- 
amore when  he  set  out  from  the  house  of  Busirane,  as 
related  in  the  concluding  stanza  of  the  preceding  Book. 
Blandamour  and  Duessa  now  taunt  and  triumph  over  the 
unhappy  knight ;  he  on  the  other  hand  is  too  much  dis- 
tressea  to  answer,  and  after  they  have  left  him  and  Glance 
by  themselves  he  is  hardly  prevented  by  the  sober  and 
soothing  words  with  which  the  old  woman  endeavours  to 
assuage  his  fury  from  sacrificing  her  to  his  rage  and  thirs-t 
of  revenge  as  an  abettor  of  the  dbloyalty  which  he  in»«- 
putes  to  Sritomart.  Glauc^  of  course  knows  that  there 
is  and  can  be  no  ground  for  what  he  believes ;  but  we 
are  to  suppose  that  the  fear  and  perturbation  in  which, 
she  is,  or  her  fidelity  to  her  mistress  and  reluctance  to 
betray  her  secret,  withhold  her  from  relieving  Scudamore 
and  also  averting  all  danger  from  herself  by  the  requisite 
easy  and  conclusive  explanation.  There  are,  howe^rer,. 
it  may  be  remarked,  several  things  in  thb  Canto  wkkh 
are  somewhat  perplexing,  but  about  which  the  comneaf- 
tators  give  themselves  no  trouble ;  especially  the  wkele' 
of  the  part  played  by  Ate — the  contradiction  betwee»  her 
first  introduction  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
lady  and  the  subsequent  description  of  her  foul  and  fikhy 
face,  and  her  position  in  relation  to  Paridel,  vWis  at 
first  rejyresentea  as  having  her  riding  by  his  ^de  Uk  tbe^ 
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s&me  manner  Eit  BltuidBniour  has  Dues^,  but  is  notwitb- 
standmg  soou  after  expressly  stated  to  be  iinproiridetl 
with  any^  particular  lady-love  for  the  present.  The 
figTire  seenis  to  have  takeii  stieceflsively  two  distinct  shapes 
under  the  poet's  forming  fancy,  or  to  niive  b«en  origiriBuly 
designee!  for  soinethiug  differt'nt  from  what  she  eventually 
turns  out- 
Canto  IL  (54stanzas).^^*  Firebraod  of  Ml,  first  tined 
(cHT  kindled.)  in  Pidegethon  by  a  thousand  furies,"  ejc- 
claims  the  poet  in  commencing  this  stanza,  ^'  is  wicked 
Diecord  *'— 

'  whose  small  sparlcs  once  blown 


None  but  a  god  or  godlike  ni»u  can  slake ; 

Such  as  was  Orpheus^  that,  when  strife  wus  growii 

AroongFi  those  famous  imps  of  Greece^  did  take 

His  silver  harp  in  hand  aud  shortly  friends  them  make. 

When  the  story  is  rejJEumcd  wc  find  ourselves  it)  com- 
pany of  Blaiidamonr  and  Paridel,  and  their  two  female 
fellow-trftvellers — '*th(j  one  a  fiend,  the  other  an  incar- 
nate devil."  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  Eighth 
Canto  of  the  last  Book  thi?  anowy  lady  formed  after  tlie 
likeness  of  Florimei^  after  falling  into  the  hands  of  Brag- 
gad<K;ciOj  was  carried  off  from  that  vaunting  dastard  !>y  a 
t night  who  is  there  left  unnamed.  This  knight,  who, 
wu  are  uow  infortuedj  is  called  the  bold  Sir  Ferraugh,  is 
the  next  person  whom  the  four  encomsiter,  riding  along 
in  high  delight  with  his  fair-sci^ming  prize.  He  is  at- 
tacked and  overthrown  by  Blandamour,  and  the  falae 
Florirael  passes  to  a  new  proprietor »  She  is  more  oxjicrt 
than  Blaudainour  himself  in  every  subtile  aleight,  and, 
although  he 


-  by  bis  false  allurements*  wily  drafif 


Had  thousand  women  of  their  love  beratX^ 

yet  he  is  now  tx>mpletely  deceived  and  taken  in,  anil 
every  day  becomes  more  enamoured  and  enslaved.  Ate, 
however,  after  a  time  stirs  up  Paridel  to  domand  his 
share  of  thu  ludy,  according  to  a  covenant  which  he  says 
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they  had  made  to  divide  between  them  whatever  spoil  or 
prey  should  be  taken  by  either.  A  lon^  and  despera;te 
light  ensues,  which  the  poet  supposes  might  have  gone 
on  till  this  day,  if  there  had  not  come  up  by  chance 
another  notable  personage  of  the  last  Book,  the  Squire  of 
Dames,  who,  well  knowing  them  both  of  old,  prevails 
upon  the  two  combatants,  though  not  without  dimcul^y, 
to  suspend  their  animosity.  The  Squire  is  ^-eatly  de- 
lighted to  see  the  snowy  lady — "  tor  none  alive  but 
joyed  in  Florimel,**  and  he,  as  well  as  all  others,  had 
thought  her  dead  or  lost.  He  tells  them  that  Satyrane 
having  found  her  girdle,  which*  he  had  ever  since  worn 
for  her  sake,  had  on  that  account  excited  the  envy  and 
displeasure  of  many  other  knights;  to  put  an  end  to 
which  he  had  lately  proclaimed  a  solemn  fe^st  and  tour- 
nay,  "  to  which,"  he  adds,  "  all  knights  with  them  their 
ladies  are  to  bring :" 

**  And  of  them  all  she  that  is  fairest  found 
Shall  have  that  golden  girdle  for  reward ; 
And  of  those  knights  who  is  most  stout  on  ground 
Shall  to  that  fairest  lady  be  prefard." 
Since  therefore  she  herself  is  now  your  ward, 
To  you  that  ornament  of  her's  pertains, 
Against  all  those  that  challenge  it,  to  guard, 
And  save  her  honour  with  your  venturous  pains ; 
That  shall  you  win  more  glory  than  ye  here  find  gains." 

This  prospect  reunites  the  two,  for  the  present  at  least,  so 
that  they  ride  along  in  outward  harmony  as  before, 
though  their  friendship,  as  indeed  it  always  had  been,  is 
but  hollow  and  precanous.  Thus  proceeding,  they  over- 
take two  knights  riding  close  beside  each  other  as  if  in 
intimate  converse,  with  their  two  ladies  similarly  asso- 
ciated not  far  behind  them  ;  and  the  Squire  being  sent 
forward  to  ascertain  who  they  are,  comes  back  with  the 
intelligence  that  they  are  ^'  two  of  the  prowest  knights 
in  Faury  Land,**  Cambel  and  Triamond,  and  that  the 
ladies  are  Canace  and  Cambin  *'  their  two  lovers  dear." 
The  poet  now  prepares  himself  for  what  he  is  about  to 

«  Preferred. 
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relate  by  invocation  of  his  greatest  English  predeces- 
sor:— 

Wbilome,  as  antique  stories  tellen  ns. 
Those  two  were  foes  the  fellonest<*  on  ground, 
And  battle  made  the  dreadest  dangerous 
That  ever  shrilling  trumpet  did  resound ; 
Though  now  their  acts  be  nowhere  to  be  found. 
As  that  renowmed  poet  them  compiled 

IWith  warlike  numbers  and  heroic  sound, 
Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefiled, 
On  flEime's  eternal  beadroU  worthy  to  be  filed. 

But  wicked  Time,  that  all  good  thoughts  doth  waste. 
And  works  of  noblest  wits  to  nought  outwear. 
That  fkmous  moniment  hath  quite  de&ced, 
And  robbed  the  world  of  threasure  endless  dear. 
The  yhich  mote  haye  enriched  all  us  here. 

0  cursed  eld,  the  canker-worm  of  writs  I 

How  may  these  rhymes,  so  rude  as  doth  aj^>ear, 
Hope  to  endure,  sith  works  of  heavenly  wits 
Are  quite  devoured,  and  brou^^t  to  nought  by  little 
bits  I 

Then  pardon,  O  most  sacred  happy  spirit. 
That  I  thy  labours  lost  may  thus  revive, 
And  steal  fhnn  thee  the  meed  c^thy  due  merit. 
That  none  dnist  ever  whilst  thou  wast  alive, 
And,  being  dead,  in  vam  yet  many  strive : 
Ne  dare  I  like ;  but,  through  infusion  sweet 
Of  thine  own  spirit  which  doth  in  me  survive, 

1  follow  here  the  footing  of  thy  feet, 

That  with  thy  meaning  so  I  may  the  rather  meet. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  unfinished  Tab  of  the  Squire  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  the  last  lines  of  which  are, 

**  And  after  wol  I  speak  of  Cambalo, 
That  fought  in  listes  with  the  brethren  two 
For  Canace,  ere  that  he  might  her  win. 
And  there  I  left  I  wol  again  begin." 

Cambalo,  Camballo,  Camballus,  Cambello,  or  Cambel, — 
for  all  these  transformations  the  name  is  made  to  undergo 

«*  Fiercest. 
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according  to  the  exigences  of  the  measure  and  the 
rhyme — was  the  brother  of  Canace ;  and  she 


was  the  leamedst  lady  in  her  days, 

Well  seen  in  every  sdenoe  that  mote  be, 
And  every  secret  work  of  nature's  ways ; 
In  witty  riddles ;  and  in  wise  soothsays ; 
In  power  of  herbs ;  and  tunes  of  beasts  and  birds ; 
And,  that  augmented  all  her  other  praise, 
She  modest  was  in  all  her  deeds  and  words, 
And  wondrous  chaste  of  life,  yet  loved  of  knights  and 
lords. 

Many  lords  and  knights  loved  her,  and  the  more  she 
refused  to  return  the  affection  of  any  one  of  them,  **  so 
much  the  more  she  loved  was  and  sought."  At  last, 
their  contention  having  produced  many  bloody  fights, 
one  day,  having  assembled  all  the  troop  of  warlike 
wooers,  Cambel,  who  was  both  stout  and  wise,  proposed 
to^em  that  they  should  each  in  succession  fight  for  her 
with  himself,  and  that  whoever  should  conquer  him 
should  carry  off  his  sister.  *^  Bold  was  the  challenge,  as 
himself  was  bold  ;*'  but  what  chiefly  gave  him  confidence 
was  not  so  much  his  own  strength  and  hardihood  as  a 
ring  provided  for  him  by  his  sister,  one  of  many  virtues 
of  which  was  that  it  '*  had  power  to  staunch  all  wounds 
that  mortally  did  bleed."    Now, 

Amongst  those  knights  there  were  three  brethren  bold. 
Three  bolder  brethren  never  were  ybom. 
Bom  of  one  mother  in  one  happy  mould. 
Bom  at  one  burden  in  one  happy  mom ; 
Thrice  happy  mother,  and  thrice  happy  mom, 
That  bore  uiree  such,  three  such  not  to  be  fond  I « 
Her  name  was  Agape,  whose  children  wem' 
All  three  as  one ;  the  first  hight  Priamond, 
The  second  Diamond,  the  youngest  Triamond. 

Stout  Priamond,  but  not  so  strong  to  strike ; 
Strong  Diamond,  but  not  so  stout  a  knight; 
But  Triamond  was  stout  and  strong  alike : 
On  horseback  used  Triamond  to  fight, 

•  Found.  '  Were^        , 
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And  Prlamond  on  foot  had  more  deligbt ; 

But  hors*?  and  foot  knew  Diamond  to  wield  t 

With  curtaxe  used  Dkmond  to  smite, 

And  Triamond  to  handle  epear  and  shield, 

Bat  spear  and  curtaxe  both  nsed  Priamond  in  field. 

These  three  did  loye  each  other  dearlv  well, 

Aud  with  so  firm  aiTection  wt*re  alli^ 

As  if  hut  out!  Goul  in  them  all  did  dwell. 

Which  did  her  power  into  three  parts  divide  ; 

Like  three  fair  branches  hudding  fiir  and  wide,  ' 

That  from  one  root  derived  their  vital  sap  : 

And  like  that  root,  that  doth  her  life  diYide^ 

Their  mother  was  *  and  had  full  hlessed  liap 

These  three  so  noble  hal>es  to  bring  forth  at  one  (dap» 

Their  mother  was  a  fairy,  tbt^ir  father  a  yonng  and  noble 
knight,  into  who^e  hands  she  bad  one  day  fallen  in  a 
forest. 

As  she  sate  careless  by  a  crystal  :flood. 
Combing  her  golden  locks* 

As  thoy  grew  up  their  love  of  arms  and  adventures  so 
alarmed  their  mother  that  to  relieve  her  anxiety  she  had 
betaken  her,  in  order  to  learn  their  destiny,  to  the  house 
of  the  Three  Fatal  Sisters  :— 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  abyss. 

Where  Demogorgon,  in  dull  darkness  pent, 

Far  ftiom  the  view  of  gods  and  heaven's  hliss 

The  hideous  Chaos  keeps,  their  dreadlnl  dwelling  is. 

There  she  them  found  all  sitting  round  about 
The  direful  di&talF  standing  in  the  mid. 
And  with  unwearied  fingers  drawing  ont 
The  lines  of  lifcj  from  living  knowledge  hid. 
Sad  Clotho  held  the  roek,  the  whiles  the  thread 
By  ^isly  Laehesis  was  spun  with  pain, 
That  cruel  Atropos  eftsoons  undid, 
"With  cursed  koife  cutting  tlie  twist  in  twain  j 
Most  wretched  men,  whose  days  depend  on  ihreadfi  so 
vaiu  1 
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silence,  **  beholding  how  the  threads  of  life  they  span  ;'* 
then,  trembling  and  pde,  she  told  them  her  object : — 

To  whom  fieree  Atropos ;  '*  Bold  %,  that  durst 

Come  see  the  secret  of  the  life  of  man. 

Well  worthy  ihou.  to  be  of  Jove  accurst, 

And  eke  thy  children's  threads  to  be  asunder  burst  \" 

Clotho,  however,  consented  to  show  her  her  children's 
threads,  and  much  distressed  she  was  to  see  them  as  thin 
as  those  spun  by  spiders,  and  also  so  short  that  they 
seemed  already  almost  at  an  end.  She  besought  them 
"  to  draw  them  longer  out,  and  better  twine ;"  but  the 
inexorable  Lachesis  answered  that  that  was  impossible — 

-  '*  Fond  dame  I  that  deem'st  of  things  divine 


As  of  humane,  that  they  may  altered  be, 
And  changed  at  pleasure  for  those  imps  of  thine : 
Not  so ;  for  what  the  Fates  do  once  decree, 
Not  all  the  gods  can  change,  nor  Jove  himself  can       j 
free !"  < 

She  then  made  a  last  request : 

**  Grant  this ;  that  when  ye  shred  with  fetal  knife 
His  line  which  is  the  eldest  of  the  three. 
Which  is  of  them  the  shortest,  as  I  see, 
Eftsoons  his  life  may  pass  into  the  next ; 
And,  when  the  next  shall  likewise  ended  be, 
That  both  their  lives  may  likewise  be  annext 
Unto  the  third,  that  his  may  be  so  trebly  wext** 

This  they  granted ;  upon  which  she  departed  in  content. 
When  she  came  home  she  concealed  from  her  sons  what 
she  had  learned ;  £ 

But  evermore,  when  she  fit  time  could  find. 
She  warned  them  to  tend  ^eir  safeties  well. 
And  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  befelL 

This  counsel  they  duly  followed,  no  discord  ever  dividing 
them ;  and  now,  to  add  to  their  mutual  afiection,  thepr 
were  all  three  united  in  love  of  Canace.     Out  of  this      J 
state  of  things  arose  the  great  battle  to  be  related  in  the       | 
next  Canto.  r-        i  I 
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Canto  III.  (62  stanzas). — "  O  why,"  asks  the  poet, 
in  commencing  the  continuation  of  the  storj  of  the  three 
sons  of  Agape, 

O !  why  do  wretched  men  so  much  deare 
To  draw  their  days  mito  the  utmost  date, 
And  do  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expire ; 
Kiowing  the  nusery  of  their  estate. 
And  thousand  perils  which  them  still  await, 
Tossing  them  like  a  boat  amid  the  main. 
That  every  hour  tiiey  knock  at  Deathes  ^te  I 
And  he  tlmt  happy  seems  and  least  in  nam. 
Yet  is  as  nig^  his  end  as  he  that  most  doth  plain. 

He  holds  this  fairy  mother,  therefore,  but  fond  and  vain, 
The  which,  in  seeking  for  her  children  three 
Long  life,  thereby  did  more  prolong  their  pain. 
Yet  while  they  lived,  he  adds,  more  happy  creatures 
than  they  seemed  to  be  none  ever  saw,  nor  any  of  nobler 
courtesy,  nor  more  dearly  loved,  nor  more  renowned. 
All  the  other  suitors,  not  unreasonably,  declined  the 
encounter  witii  Cambel  and  his  miraculous  rin^;  the 
three  brothers  alone  accepted  his  challen^  to  fight  with 
him  for  Canace.  And  now  the  appointed  morning  was 
come;  ''  the  field  witii  lists  was  all  about  inclosea;" — 
on  the  one  side  sate  six  judges  to  watch  and  declare  the 
issue  of  the  fight — on  the  ol£er 


-  in  fresh  array 


Fsdr  Canace  upon  a  stately  stage 
Was  set,  to  see  the  fortune  of  ^at  fray, 
And  to  be  seen. 

First  Cambel  entered  the  lists ;  soon  after,  the  three  bro- 
thers. 

With  scutcheons  gilt  and  banners  broad  displayed ; 
And,  marching  thrice  in  warlike  ordinance, 
Thrice  lowted  lowly  to  the  noble  Maid ; 
The  whiles  shrill  trumpets  and  loud  clarions  sweeUy 
played. 

The  first  that  comes  forth  to  answer  the  challenger's  call 
is  Priamond;  the  eldest ;  after  a  fierce  combat,  in  which 
Cambel,  although,  protected  by  the  ring,  he  loses  no 
blood,  yet  receives  some  severe  bruises  and  wounds,  he 
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is  slain  by  his  weasand-pipe  being  cleft  through  his 
gorget,  and  in  a  gush  of  purple  blood  his  weary  ghost  is 
let  forth : 

His  weary  ghost,  assoiled  from  fleshly  band, 

Did  not,  as  others  wont,  directly  fly 

Unto  her  rest  in  Pluto's  grisly  land ; 

Ne  into  air  did  vanish  presently ; 

Ne  changed  was  into  a  star  in  sky ; 

But  through  traduction  was  eftsoons  derived, 

Like  as  his  mother  prayed  the  Destiny, 

Into  his  other  brethren  that  survived. 

In  whom  he  lived  anew,  of  former  life  deprived. 

Instantly  the  next  brother,  Diamond,  sad  and  sorr^? 
enough,  yet  giving  no  time  to  grief,  started  forward  to 
offer  himself  to  the  like  chance  :  ^*  his  foe  was  soon  ad- 
dressed ;  the  trumpets  freshly  blew." 

With  that  they  both  together  fiercely  met. 

As  if  that  each  meant  other  to  devour ; 

And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  bet. 

That  neither  plate  nor  mail,  whereas  their  power 

They  felt,  could  once  sustain  the  hideous  stour. 

But  rived  were,  like  rotten  wood,  asunder ; 

Whilst  through  their  rifts  the  ruddv  blood  did  shower, 

And  fire  did  flash,  like  lightning  after  thunder. 

That  filled  the  lookers  on  at  once  with  ruth  and  wonder. 

As  when  two  tigers  pricked  with  hunger's  rage 
Have  by  good  fortune  found  some  b^t's  fresh  spoil, 
,    On  which  they  ween  their  famine  to  assuage. 
And  gain  a  feastfiil  guerdon  of  their  toil ; 
Both  falling  out  do  stir  up  strifeful  broil, 
And  cruel  battle  twixt  themselves  do  make. 
Whiles  neither  lets  the  other  touch  the  soil,* 
But  either  sdains  ^  with  other  to  partake : 
So  cruelly  those  knights  strove  for  that  lady's  sake. 

The  fight  is  long,  but  ends  like  the  former ;  Diamond's 
head  is  severed  from  his  shoulders  by  Cambel's  axe.  Yet 
the  decapitated  man  continues  on  the  perpendicular : — 

s  The  prey  (properly,  the  mire  in  which  an  animal  ol 
chase  wallows). 
^  Disdains. 
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The  headless  trunk,  as  heedless  of  that  stour, 
Stood  still  awhile,  and  his  fast  footing  kept; 
Till,  feeling  life  to  Ml,  it  fell,  and  deadly  slept* 

They  which  that  piteous  spectacle  beheld 
Were  much  amazed  the  headless  trunk  to  see 
Stand  up  so  long  and  wea^n  yain  to  weld,  J 
Unweeting  of  the  Fates*  divine  decree 
For  life's  succession  in  those  brethren  three. 
For  notwithstanding  that  one  soul  was  reft, 
Tet,  had  the  body  not  dismembered  be. 
It  would  have  lived,  and  revived  eft ;  ^ 
But,  finding  no  fit  seat,  the  lifeless  corse  it  left 

It  left ;  but  that  same  soul  which  therein  dwelt, 
Straight  entering  into  Triamond  him  filled 
With  double  life  and  grief. 

Lightly  leaping  forward,  the  third  and  last  brother  loses 
not  a  moment  in  confronting  the  victor — who  on  his  part 
meets  his  new  foe  with  equal  alacrity. 

Well  mote  ye  wonder  how  that  noble  knight, 
After  he  had  so  often  wounded  been. 
Could  stand  on  foot  now  to  renew  the  fight : 
But,  had  ye  then  him  forth  advancing  seen. 
Some  newborn  wieht  ye  would  him  surely  ween  j 
So  fresh  he  seemed  and  so  fierce  in  sight ; 
Like  as  a  snake,  whom  weary  winter's  teen^ 
Hath  worn  to  nought,  now  feeling  summer's  might 
Casts  off  his  ragg^  skin  and  freshly  doth  him  £ght. 

All  was  through  virtue  of  the  ring  he  wore ; 
The  which  not  only  did  not  from  him  let 
One  drop  of  blood  to  fall,  but  did  restore 
His  weakened  powers,  and  dulled  spirits  whet, 
Through  working  of  the  stone  therein  yset. 
Else  how  could  one  of  equal  might  with  most, 
Against  so  many  no  less  mighty  met. 
Once  think  to  match  three  such  on  equal  cost. 
Three  such  as  able  were  to  match  a  puissant  host  ? 

1  Slept  in  death. 

J  And  Cambel's  weapon  wielded  in  vain  f 

^  Again.  ^  Injury. 
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Yet  nought  thereof  was  Triamond  adread,» 

Ne  desperate  ■  of  glorious  victory ; 

But  sharply  him  assailed,  and  sore  bested 

With  heaps  of  strokes,  which  he  at  him  let  fly 

As  thick  as  hail  forth  poured  from  the  sky : 

He  strook,  he  souced,<>  he  foined,P  he  hewed,  he  lashed. 

And  did  his  iron  brand  so  &st  apply, 

That  from  the  same  the  fiery  sparkles  flashed, 

As  &st  as  water-sprinkles  gainst  a  rock  are  dashed. 

Cambel  is  forced  fen*  a  time  to  give  ground ;  but  in  his 
turn  he  forces  Triamond  to  retreat : — 

Like  as  the  tide,  that  comes  fro  the  ocean  main, 
Flows  up  ihe  Shenan  •>  with  contrary  force, 
And,  over-ruling  him  in  his  own  reign, 
Drives  back  the  current  of  his  kindly'^  course,' 
And  makes  it  seem  to  have  some  other  source ; 
But,  when  the  flood  is  spent,  then,  back  again 
His  borrowed  waters  forced  to  re-disburse. 
He  sends  the  sea  his  own  with  double  gain, 
And  tribute  eke  withall,  as  to  his  sovereign. 

In  this  way  the  battle  for  a  long  time  continues  varying 
to  and  fro,  Triamond,  however,  gradually  growing  fainter 
from  loss  of  blood : 

But  Cambel  still  more  strong  and  greater  grew, 
Ne  felt  his  blood  to  waste,  ne  powers  emperished. 
Through  that  ring's  virtue,  that  with  vigour  new, 
Still,  whenas  he  enfeebled  was,  him  cherished. 
And  all  his  wounds  and  all  his  bruises  guerished :  * 
like  as  a  withered  tree,  through  husband's  *■  toil, 
Is  often  seen  foil  freshly  to  have  flourisht, 
And  fruitful  apples  to  liave  borne  awhile. 
As  fresh  as  when  it  first  was  planted  in  the  soil. 

Through  which  advantage,  in  his  strength  he  rose 
And  smote  the  otiier  with  so  wondrous  might. 
That  through  the  seam  which  did  his  hauberk  close 
Into  his  throat  and  life  it  pierced  quite, 

»>  Terrified.        "  Hopeless.        <»  Came  plunging  down. 

p  Pushed.  '  The  Shannon. 

'  Natural.  .^  •  Cured.        ^>  ^    ^  Husbandman's. 
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That  down  he  ^  as  dead  in  all  men's  sight : 
Yet  dead  he  was  not ;  yet  he  sure  did  die, 
As  all  men  do  that  lose  the  living  sprite : 
So  did  one  soul  out  of  his  body  fiy 
Unto  her  native  home  from  mortal  misery. 

But  natheless  whilst  all  the  lookers-on 

Him  dead  behight,**  as  he  to  all  appeared. 

All  unawares  he  started  up  anon, 

As  one  that  had  out  of  a  dream  been  reared, 

And  fresh  assuled  his  foe ;  who  half  afeard 

Of  the  uneouth  sieht,  as  he  some  ghost  had  seen. 

Stood  still  amazed,  holding  his  idle  sweard  ;* 

Till,  having  often  by  him  stricken  been. 

He  forced  was  to  stnke  and  save  himself  from  teen. 

Cambd,  however,  after  this  fights  less  Airiously,  '*  as  one 
in  fear  the  Stygian  gods  to  offend."  At  last,  each  re- 
ceiving a  tremendous  stroke  from  the  other  at  the  same 
moment,  they  both  at  once  fiedl  to  all  appearance  dead 
upon  the  field.  But  lo,  when  the  judges  nave  risen,  the 
marshals  broken  up  the  lists,  and  Canace  given  herself 
up  to  weeping  and  wiuling,  up  start  again  both  combatants, 
the  one  out  of  his  swoon,  the  other  bi*eathing  a  new  life, 
and  instantly  fall  to  fighting  afresh.  They  strike  and  hew 
away  at  one  another  for  a  further  length  of  time ;  md  the 
case  still  hangs  in  doubt,  when 

All  suddenly  they  heard  a  trouUous  noise, 
That  seemed  some  perilous  tumult  to  design, 
Confused  with  women's  cries  and  shouts  of  boys. 
Such  as  the  troubled  theatres  ofttimes  annoys. 

Thereat  the  champions  both  stood  still  a  space. 
To  weeten  what  that  sudden  clamour  meant : 
Lo  I  where  they  spied  with  speedy  whirling  pace 
One  in  a  chariot  of  strange  fomiment  ^ 
Towards  them  driving  like  a  storm  out  sent. 
The  chariot  decked  was  in  wondrous  wise 
With  gold  and  many  a  gorgeous  ornament. 
After  Sie  Persian  monarchs'  antique  guise, 
Such  as  the  maker  self  could  best  by  art  devise. 


«  Affirmed.  '  Sword.  *  Furniture. 
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The  chariot  is  drawn  by  two  lions,  and  in  it  sits  a  most 
beautiful  lady,  seeming  "  bom  of  angels'  brood,*'  and 
with  a  look  of  bounty,  or  goodness,  equal  to  her  beauty. 
This  is  Cambina,  a  daughter  of  the  Fairy  Agape,  who, 
having  been  trained  in  magic  by  her  mother,  and  having 
by  her  mighty  art  learned  the  evil  plight  in  which  her 
brother  Triamond  now  is,  has  come  to  dd  him,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  deadly  strife  between  him  and  Cambd. 

And,  as  she  passed  through  the  unruly  preace  * 
Of  people  thronging  thick  her  to  behold. 
Her  angry  team,  breaking  their  bonds  of  peace. 
Great  heaps  of  them,  like  sheep  in  narrow  f^ld, 
For  haste  did  over-run  in  dust  enrolled; 
That,  thorough  rude  confusion  of  the  rout. 
Some  fearing  shrieked,  some  being  harmed  howled. 
Some  laughed  for  sport,  some  did  for  wonder  shout, 
And  some,  that  would  seem  wise,  their  wonder  tamed  to 
doubt 

In  her  right  hand  a  rod  of  peace  she  bore. 

About  the  which  two  serpents  weren  wound, 

Entrailed  ^  mutually  in  lovely  lore. 

And  by  the  tails  together  firmly  bound. 

And  both  were  with  one  olive  giriand  crowned ; 

(Like  to  the  rod  which  Maia's  son  doth  wield. 

Wherewith  the  hellish  fi^:ids  he  doth  con^wnd ;) 

And  in  her  other  hand  a  cup  she  hild,* 

The  which  was  with  Nepenthe  to  the  brim  npfilled. 

Nepenthe  is  a  drink  of  sovereign  grace. 
Devised  by  the  gods  for  to  assuage 
Heart's  gnef,  and  bitter  gall  away  to  chase 
Which  stirs  up  anguish  and  contentious  rags : 
Instead  thereof  sweet  peace  and  quietage 
It  doth  establish  in  the  troubled  mind. 
Few  men,  but  such  as  sober  are  and  sage. 
Are  by  the  gods  to  drink  thereof  assigned ; 
But  such  as  drink,  eternal  happiness  do  find. 

Such  famous  men,  such  worthies  of  the  earth. 

As  Jove  will  have  advanced  to  the  sky. 

And  there  made  gods,  though  bora  of  mortal  birth, 

»  Press.  y  Interwoven.  «  Held. 
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For  their  ^igh  merits  and  great  digni^» 

Are  wont,  before  they  may  to  heaven  ny, 

To  drink  hereof;  whereby  all  cares  forepast 

Are  washed  away  quite  from  their  memory : 

So  did  those  old  heroes  hereof  taste, 

Before  that  they  in  bliss  amcmgst  the  gods  were  ^aced. 

Much  more  of  price  and  of  more  gracious  power 

Is  this,  than  that  same  water  of  Ardenne, 

The  which  Rinaldo  drunk  in  happy  hour, 

Described  by  that  &mons  Tnscan  pen  t 

For  that  had  might  to  change  Ihe  hearts  of  men 

Fro  love  to  hate,  a  diange  of  evil  choice : 

But  this  doth  hatred  make  in  love  to  bren,' 

And  heavy  heart  with  comfort  doth  rejoice. 

Who  would  not  to  this  virtue  rather  yield  his  voice  ? 

[The  fountun  here  alluded  to  was  made  by  Merlin  to 
cure  Sir  Tristram  (who,  however,  never  drank  of  it)  of 
his  love  for  Isotta,  or  Isolde,  and  b  mentioned  by  Boy- 
ardo  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato.] 

When  she  has  reached  the  lists,  Cambina  softly  smites 
the  rail  with  her  rod,  and  forthwith  it  flies  open  and  gives 
her  passage.  Then  descending  from  her  coach  she  salutes 
first  her  brother  and  next  Cambel,  for  whom,  it  is  inti- 
mated, she  entertains  a  secret  love.  As  they  continue  to 
fight  she  throws  herself  down  on  the  bloody  ground,  and, 
mixing  prayers  with  her  tears,  and  reasons  with  her 
prayers,  entreats  them  to  desist. 

But,  whenas  all  might  nought  with  them  prevail, 
She  smote  them  lightly  with  her  powerful  wand : 
7%en  suddenly,  as  if  their  hearts  did  fkil, 
Tlieir  wrathful  blades  down  fell  out  of  their  hand. 
And  they,  like  men  astcmished,  still  did  stand. 
Thus,  whilst  their  minds  were  doubtfully  distraught^ 
And  mighty  spirits  bound  with  mightier  band. 
Her  golden  cup  to  them  fi>r  drink  she  raught,i> 
Whereof,  fiill  glad  lor  thirst,  each  drunk  an  hearty 

draught : 
Of  which  so  soon  as  they  once  tasted  had. 
Wonder  it  is  that  sudden  change  to  see : 
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Instead  of  strokes,  each  other  kissed  glad, 

And  lovely  halst,"  from  fear  of  treason  tree, 

And  plighted  hands,  for  ever  friends  to  be. 

When  all  men  saw  this  sudden  change  of  things. 

So  mortal  foes  so  friendly  to  agree, 

For  passing  joy,  which  so  great  marvel  brings. 

They  all  gan  diout  aloud,  that  all  the  heaven  rings. 

Canace  now  comes  down  from  her  seat  to  know  what  it 
is  that  has  happened;  she  and  Cambina  become  friends 
on  the  spot ;  the  trumpets  sound,  and  a11  the  people 
arising  depart  in  glee  and  gladness ; 

And  wise  Cambina,  taking  b^  her  side 
Fair  Canace  as  fresh  as  morning  rose. 
Unto  her  coach  remounting,  home  did  ride. 
Admired  of  all  the  people  and  much  glorified. 

Where  making  joyous  feast  their  days  they  spent 
In  perfect  love,  devoid  of  hateful  strife, 
Alhed  with  bands  of  mutual  complement ; 
For  Triamond  had  Canace  to  wife. 
With  whom  he  led  a  long  and  happy  life; 
And  Cambel  took  Cambina  to  his  fere,^ 
The  which  as  life  were  each  to  other  lief.* 
So  all  alike  did  love,  and  loved  were. 
That  since  their  days  such  lovers  were  not  found  else- 
where. 

Canto  IV .  (48  stanzas). — The  main  story  of  the  poem 
bnow  resumed  from  the  point  where  Cambel,  Triamond, 
Cambina,  and  Canace  are  overtaken  by  Blandamour, 
Paridel,  the  Squire  of  Dames,  Duessa,  Ate,  and  the 
false  Florimel,  in  the  second  Canto.  Blandamour,-  vain- 
glorious and  insolent,  notwithstanding  the  entreaty  of  the 
courteous  squire  that  he  would  let  them  and  their  ladies 
pass  on  in  quiet,  assails  the  two  stranger  knights,  as  was 
nis  wont,  with  his  foul  tongue — so  that,  stung  by  his 
unprovoked  abuse — "  for  evil  deeds  may  better  than  bad 
words  l^  borne  " — they  begin  to  adjust  their  shields  and 
to  lay  hold  on  their  spears,  when  Cambina  interposes, 
and  oy  her  mild  persuasions  prevents  the  quarrel  from 

•  Embraced.  ^  Companion,  wife.  «  Dear. 
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going  farthi^f.  Tlwy  all  now  ride  on  togetli(*r,  discotinsing^ 
of  the  tourncjr,  till  after  a  while  they  perceive  advandug 
towards  them  "one  in  brig:ht aHns^  with  re^dj  spear  in 
rest,"  who  J  how  ever  ^  ujxin  observing  Pari  del  ready  to 
take  him  in  hand,  quieklj  assnme,^  a  gay  and  good^^hu- 
moured  demeanour,  and  joins  their  c«riijjany.  But,  as 
soon  as  he  looks  about  him  and  gees  the  snowj  Florimel^ 
he  lays  elaim  to  her  as  his  own  lost  property*  It  jb,  in 
fact,  BraEfrjadoei'io^  from  whom^  it  niav  be  reoiembered^ 
tbefnlse  lady  had  been  carried  off  by  Ferraugh.  Blnnda- 
monr  hears  his  demand  with  infinite  seorn,  imd  proposes 
that  they  shall  iniinod lately  decide  the  eontroversy  in  the 
usual  way  by  a  passage  of  annsj  and  that,  while  the 
victor  shall  have  the  bright  Florimcl  for  hia  prize,  the 
other  shall  be  obliged  to  console  himself  wim  the  old 
has-  Ate— ^'  and  with  her  id  ways  ride  till  he  another 
gef." 

That  offiffT  pleased  all  the  company: 

So  Florimel  wiUi  Ate  forth  vf^s  brought, 

At  which  they  all  gan  laugh  full  merrily  i 

But  Braggadoccio  saidj  he  never  thought 

For  such  an  hag,  tliat  seemed  "worse  than  nought^ 

His  person  to  eiuperil  so  in  fight : 

But  if  to  match  that  lady  they  had  sought 

Another  like,  that  were  like  fair  and  hiight^ 

His  life  he  then  would  spend  to  jusdfy  hiEi  right. 

At  which  his  vain  excuse  they  all  gan  sraile, 

As  scorning  his  unmanly  cowaTdite : 

And  Florimel  him  foully  gan  rerile, 

That  for  her  sake  refused  to  enterprize 

The  hattle,  offered  in  so  knightly  wise  ; 

And  Ate  eke  provoked  him  privily 

With  love  of  her, "^  and  shame  of  much  misprkc.* 

But  nought  he  car*id  for  friend  or  (^neniy  ;  , 

For  in  base  mind  nor  friendship  dwt;lls  nor  enmity. 

But  Camhel  thus  did  shut  up  all  in  jest ; 

'*  Brave  knights  and  ladies,  certes  ye  do  wrong 


J  That  is,  of  Florimel. 
*  Contempt,  to  which  he  exposed  himBglT 
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To  Stir  up  strife,  when  most  ns  needeth'  rest, 

That  we  may  us  reserve  both  fresh  and  strong 

Against  the  tournament  which  is  not  long/ 

When  whoso  list  to  fight  may  fight  his  fill : 

Till  then  your  challenges  ye  may  prolong ; 

And  then  it  shall  be  tned,  if  ye  wnL 

Whether  shall  have  the  hag,  or  hold  the  lady  still.** 

So  they  all  ride  on  in  merry  mood,  '^  that  masked  mock* 
knight "  affording  them  good  sport  all  the  while ;  till 
on  the  {appointed  day  they  come  to  the  place  of  touma-* 
ment,  where  they  find  already  assembled  ^*  many  a  brave 
knight,  and  many  a  dainty  dame."  AU  take  their  places^ 
knights  and  ladies  marching  in  couples  linked  togetner  :-— 

Then  first  of  all  forth  came  Sir  Satyrane, 

Bearing  that  precious  relic  in  an  ark 

Of  gold,  that  bad  eyes  might  it  not  profhne ; 

Which  drawing  softly  forth  out  of  the  dark. 

He  open  shewed,  that  all  men  it  mote  mark ; 

A  gorgeous  girdle,  curiously  embost 

With  pearl  and  precious  stone,  worth  many  a  mark ; 

Yet  did  the  workmanship  far  pass  the  cost : 

It  was  the  same  which  lately  Florimel  had  lost. 

The  same  aloft  he  hung  in  open  view. 

To  be  the  prize  of  beauty  and  of  might ; 

The  which,  eftsoons  discovered,  to  it  drew 

The  eyes  of  all,  allured  with  dose  delight. 

And  hearts  quite  robbed  with  so  glorious  sight. 

That  all  men  threw  out  vows  and  wishes  vain. 

Thrice  happy  lady,  and  thrice  happy  knight. 

Them  seemed  that  could  so  goodly  riches  gain. 

So  worthy  of  the  peril,  wortny  of  the  pain. 

But  how  the  girdle  has  come  into  the  hands  of  Satyrane 
if'iiot  explained.  It  was  indeed  found  by  him  when  he 
cuiae  up  to  the  spot  where  Florimel  had  dropped  it  in 
her  flight  from  the  beast  sent  in  pursuit  of  her  by  the 
witch  (B.  iii.  C.  7,  s.  31) ;  but  he  afterwards  em- 
ployed it  to  bind  that  monster  (s.  36),  which,  we  are 
expressly  told  (C.  8,  s.  2),  returned  so  bound  to  the 

'  Not  &r  off. 
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^itch,  who  immediately  (s.  3)  took  the  girdle  and  ran 
-with  it  to  ahow  to  her  son  aa  an  evidence  that  Florimel 
was  destroyed. 

Satyrane  then  takes  his  spear  and  *^  maiden-headed 
shield/'  and  {N^sents  himself  ready  for  the  fight  The 
first  who  comes  forth  against  him  is  a  paynim  knight, 
called  BnmcheYal  the  Bold.  They  are  thrown  to  the 
cround  together  at  the  first  encomfiter.  On  this  another 
Enighty  the  noble  Ferramont,  rides  up  to  the  aid  of 
Satyrane,  and  afl;ain8t  him  Blandamoiir  advances.  Blanda- 
mour  and  his  horse  are  both  thrown  down,  and  then 
Pandel  rides  forth  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend ;  but  he 
saeets  the  same  ikte.  It  is  Braggadoccio's  turn  to  strike 
In  next,  but  of  course  he  does  not  stir ;  and  so  Tria- 
mond  atemly  steps  forth,  and  at  last  bears  down  Uie 
hitherto  invincible  Ferramont.  Neither  can  Sir  Devon, 
nor  Sir  Douglas,  nor  Sir  Falimord,  who  all  come  up  in 
succession,  Mtter  stand  his  fiiry  and  force.  Satyrane, 
however,  now  recovers  out  of  his  swoon, — 

And  looking  round  about,  like  one  dismayed, 

Whenas  he  saw  the  merciless  afiray 

Which  doughty  Triamond  had  wrought  that  day 

Unto  the  noble  knif;hts  of  Maidenheiul, 

His  mighty  heart  did  almost  rend  in  tway 

For  very  gall,  that  rather  wholly  dead 

Himself  he  wished  have  been  than  in  so  bad  a  stead. 

Mounting  his  steed  he  dashes  fiercely  forward, 

like  spark  of  fire  that  from  the  anvil  glode,  s 

and,  aiming  *'  hb  beam-like  spear ''  with  all  his  strength, 
wounds  Triamond  so  severely  in  the  side,  that  the  utmost 
the  latter  can  do  is  to  manage  to  withdraw  himself  with- 
out being  observed. 

Then  gan  the  part  of  challengers  anew 
To  range  the  field,  and  victor-like  to  reip, 
That  none  against  them  battle  durst  maintain. 
By  that  the  gloomy  evening  on  them  fell, 
That  forced  them  horn  fighting  to  refrain, 

K  Glided. 
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And  trumpets'  sound  to  6ease  did  them  compel : 
So  Satyrane  that  day  was  judged  to  bear  the  belL 
The  next  morning  Triamond  is  still  unable  to  appeal*; 
but  Cambel,  without  informing  him,  arrays  himself  in 
his  friend's  shield  and  arms,  and  so  presents  himself  be- 
fore the  triumphing  Satyrane.  Having  encountered, 
they  are  at  the  nrst  onset  thrown  to  the  ground  together, 
but,  quickly  springing  up  and  betaking  themselves  to 
their  swords,  they  continue  the  fight,  till,  Satyrane's 
horse  stumbling,  Cambel  by  a  blow  on  his  helmet  unseats 
him,  and  throws  him  down  among  the  animal's  feet. 
He  himself  instantly  dismounts  and  is  about  to  disarm 
his  prostrate  adversary,  when  a  hundred  knights  rush  up 
to  tne  rescue  of  Satyrane,  and  all  fall  to  pounding  him 
with  their  swords  at  once.  Stoutiy  as  he  resists  they 
succeed  in  taking  him  captive.  A^  hen  news  of  this  is 
brought  to  Triamond,  he  soon  forgets  his  wound,  and, 
starting  up,  seeks  for  his  arms  ;  which  when  he  cannot 
find,  he  hastily  takes  those  of  Cambel,  and  issuing  forth 
rushes  into  the  thick  of  the  knights  who  hold  his  friend 
a  pnsoner,  and  soon  compels  them  to  let  him  go.  The 
two  knights,  joining  together,  carry  everything  before 
them — ^till  at  last  the  trumpets  sound,  and  the  prize  is 
unanimously  declared  to  be  theirs.  Neither,  however, 
will  accept  it  from  the  other ;  so  that  the  doom,  or  final 
adjudication,  is  deferred  to  a  third  day.  On  that  Saty- 
rane ag{un  finds  none  who  can  withstand  him,  and  victory 
seems  to  rest  with  him  and  his  party : — 

Ne  was  there  knight  that  ever  thought  of  arms, 
But  that  his  utmost  prowess  there  made  knowen : 
That,  by  their  many  wounds  and  careless  harms. 
By  shivered  spears  and  swords  all  under  strown. 
By  scattered  shields,  was  easy  to  be  shown. 
There  might  ye  see  loose  steeds  at  random  run, 
Whose  luckless  riders  late  were  overthrown ; 
And  squires  make  haste  to  help  iheir  lords  fordone  r 
But  still  the  knights  of  Maidenhead  the  better  won. 

At  last,  however,  there  enters  from  the  opposite  side  a 
stranger  knight,  whose  quaint  disguise  perplexes  every 
body : — 
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For  all  h.U  armour  yr^  like  savage  yveed 
With  woody  njoss  b^igbtr  and  slH  his  steed 
With  oaken  leaves  attrapt,  that  s^Mimtd  fit 
For  salvage  wight,  and  thereto  well  agreed 
His  word,  which  on  hi&  ragged  shield  wag  writ, 
Salvagesse  sanitjine&ae,  shewing  secret  wit 

He  iQiftantl^  ch&rges  the  :firat  knight  that  catches  hia 
eye  J  who  happens  to  be  the  stout  Sir  San^lier^  and, 
after  jerking  him  out  of  his  saddle  at  the  first  ennounter, 
trv^ats  a  second,  B'lr  Brianor^  in  the  same  fashion  l — 

Then^  ere  his  hand  lie  reared,  he  overtlirew 

Seven  knights  one  after  other  as  they  came : 

And^  when  his  spear  was  brust,'^  his  sword  he  drew, 

The  iustrument  of  wrath,  and  with  the  same 

Fared  like  a  lloa  in  hii^  blcxidy  gamef 

Hewing  and  slashing  shields  and  helmeti  hrlgbtf 

And  beating  down  whatever  nigh  him  eanie, 

That  every  one  gan  shnu  his  dreadful  Bight, 

No  less  Chan  death  itself,  iu  dangeroos  anright: 

The  wondering  crowd  name  him  the  Salvage  Knight; 

but  his  true  name,  though  few  know  it,  ia  Arthegal — 

The  doughtiest  knight  that  lived  that  day,  and  moat  of 
might. 

By  evening,  however,  another  stranger  knight  appear, 
and  eelipses  the  glory  of  this  victorious  champion ;  fij^t 
attacking  him,  and  spending  him  ever  his  horse  s  tail,  and 
then  disposing  of  Camhel,  Triamond^  Blandamonr,  and 
many  others,  who  successively  encounter  him,  in  the 
same  summary  way.  For  this  is  no  other  that  Britomart, 
with  her  encn anted  spear,  whose  force  no  nion  can  bide. 
And  the  Canto  concludes  thus ; — 

Like  as  in  summer^s  day  when  raging  heat 
Doth  bum  the  earth  and  boiled  rivers  dry, 
That  all  brute  beasts,  forced  to  refrain  fro  meat» 
Do  hunt  for  shade  where  shrouded  they  may  lie. 
And,  misi^ing  it,  fain '  from  themselves  to  fly  j 
All  travellers  tormented  are  with  I^in  i 
A  watery  cloud  doth  overcast  the  sky, 
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And  pouretii  forth  a  sadden  shower  of  rain. 
That  all  the  wretched  world  recomforteth  again : 

So  did  the  warlike  Britomart  restore 

The  prize  to  knights  of  Maidenhead  that  day, 

Which  else  was  like  to  have  been  lost,  and  bore 

The  praise  of  prowess  from  them  all  away. 

Then  shrilling  trumpets  loudly  gan  to  bray» 

And  bade  them  leave  their  labours  and  long  toil 

To  joyous  feast  and  other  gentle  play. 

Where  beauty's  prize  should  win  that  precious  spwl : 

Where  I  with  sound  of  trump  will  also  rest  awhile. 

Canto  V.  (46  stanzas). — The  contest  of  the  ladies  for 
Florimers  girdle,  which  forms  the  main  incident  in  the 
first  part  of  this  Canto,  is  founded  on  the  same  favourite 
fiction  with  the  story  of  King  Arthur's  drinking  horn  in 
the  Led  du  ChrUf  and  the  Morte  cT Arthur j  or  that  of  the 
drinking  horn  in  the  romances  of  Tristan  and  of  Per- 
cival,  the  fabliau  called  Le  Court  Mantel  (translated  by 
Way  under  the  title  of  the  Mantle  Made  Amiss),  the 
ballad  of  The  Boy  and  the  Matdle  in  *  Percy's  Relioues,* 
the  tale  of  the  enchanted  cup  in  the  second  Canto  of  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  and  Fontaine's  La  Coupe  Enchmtie, 
The  Canto  opens  with  these  lines ; — 
It  hath  been  through  all  ages  ever  seen, 
That  with  the  praise  of  arms  and  chivalry 
The  prize  of  beauty  still  hath  joined  been ; 
And  that  for  reason's  special  privity ; 
For  either  doth  on  other  much  rely : 
For  he  me  seems  most  fit  the  fair  to  serve, 
That  can  her  best  defend  fVom  villainy ; 
And  she  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve, 
That  Ikirest  is,  and  ftrom  her  fiuth  will  never  swerve. 

The  girdle  of  fidr  Florimel,  the  poet  proceeds  to  state, 
which  many  of  the  ladies  were  eager  to  win  not  so  much 
for  virtuous  use,  as  for  glory  vain — 

—  gave  the  virtue  of  chaste  love 

And  wivehood  true  to  all  that  it  did  bear ; 
But  whosoever  contrary  doth  prove, 
Might  not  the  same  about  her  middle  wear 
But  it  would  loose,  or  else  asunder  tear. 
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It  18  said  to  have  been  formerly  the  girdle  of  Yenus,  and 
to  have  been  greatly  valued  hy  her  as  long  as  **  she  used 
to  live  in  wively  sort :" — 

Her  husband  Vulcan  whilome  for  her  sake. 
When  first  he  loTed  her  with  heart  entire, 
This  precious  ornament,  they  say,  did  make. 
And  wrought  in  Lemnos  with  unquenched  fire : 
And  afterwards  did  for  her  love's  first  hire 
Give  it  to  her. 

•  ••••• 

The  same  one  day,  when  she  herself  disposed 
To  visit  her  beloved  paramour, 
The  God  of  War,  she  from  her  middle  loosed, 
And  left  behind  her  in  her  secret  bower 
On  Acidalian  mount,  where  many  an  hour 
She  with  the  pleasant  Graces  wont  to  play. 
There  Florimel  in  her  first  age's  flower 
Was  fostered  by  those  Graces  as  they  say. 
And  brought  with  her  fh)m  thence  that  goodly  belt 
away. 

By  Florimel  this  belt,  the  name  of  which  is  the  Cestus, 
was  held  dear  as  her  life ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  many 
ladies  are  now  anxious  to  win  it ; 

For  peerless  she  was  thought  that  did  it  bear. 

As  soon  as  the  feast  is  ended  the  selected  Judges  de- 
scend *'  into  the  Martian  field  '*  (meaning,  apparently, 
the  Campus  Martins).  And,  first,  it  is  declared,  that 
Satyrane,  Triamond,  and  the  Knight  of  the  Ebon  Spear, 
as  Britomart  is  called,  have  been  the  victors  in  the  three 
days'  fighting ;  and  Britomart,  as  the  last,  the  chief : — 


to  her,  therefore, 


The  fairest  lady  was  adjudged  for  paramour. 

It  is  now,  then,  to  be  determined  which  best  deserves 
to  be  accounted  that  paragon  of  beautv.  First,  Cambel 
brings  forward  his  Cambina ;  next,  Triamond,  his  Ca- 
nace ;  after  her,  Paridel,  his  false  Duessa  (Blandamour 
must  have  made  over  Duessa  to  Paridel,  we  suppose, 
upon  coming  into  possession  of  the  snowy  lady) ;  then 
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Sir  Ferramont,  his  Lucida ;  and  after  these  a  hundred 
other  ladies  appear ;  "  all  which,"  says  the  poet, 

whoso  dare  think  for  to  enchase,^ 

Him  needeth  sure  a  golden  pen  I  ween 

To  tell  the  feature  of  each  goodly  face. 

For,  since  the  day  that  they  created  been, 

So  many  heavenly  faces  were  not  seen 

Assembled  in  one  place :  ne  he  that  thought 

For  Chian  folk  to  portrait  Beauty's  Queen, 

By  view  of  all  the  fairest  to  him  brought. 

So  many  fair  did  see,  as  here  he  might  have  sought. 

At  last  Britomart  exhibits  her  Amoret,  and  all  think  that 
she  shall  **  surely  bear  the  bell  away,"  till  Blandamour 
who  imagines  he  has  **  the  true  and  very  Florimel,**  pro- 
duces his  snowy  lady, 

The  sight  of  whom  once  seen  did  all  the  rest  dismay. 

For  all  afore  that  seemed  &ir  and  bright 

Now  base  and  contemptible  did  appear. 

Compared  to  her,  that  shone  as  Phoebus'  light 

Amongst  the  lesser  stars  in  evening  clear. 

All  that  her  saw  with  wonder  ravished  were. 

And  weened  no  mortal  creature  she  should  be, 

But  some  celestial  shape  that  flesh  did  bear : 

Yet  all  were  glad  there  Florimel  to  see ; 

Yet  thought  &at  Florimel  was  not  so  fair  as  she. 

As  guileful  goldsmith  that  by  secret  skill 

WiSi  golden  foil  doth  finely  overspread 

Some  baser  metal,  which  commend  he  will 

Unto  the  vulgar  for  good  gold  instead, 

He  much  more  goodly  gloss  thereon  doth  shed 

To  hide  his  falsehood,  Siat  if  it  were  true : 

So  hard  this  idol  was  to  be  aread,^ 

That  Florimel  herself  in  all  men's  view 

She  seemed  to  pass :    So  forged  things  do  fairest  shew. 

But,  when  by  universal  assent  it  is  agreed  that  she  shall 
have  the  girdle,  and  it  is  brought  to  be  put  about  her 
waist,  by  no  management  can  it  be  made  to  fit  her :  as 
soon  as  it  is  fastened  it  loosens  itself  and  drops  off,  **  as 
feeling  secret  blame."    Of  the  very  much  astonished 

J  Set  out.  ^  Understood,  seen  through. 
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spectators  each  has  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject ;  she 
herself  thinks  it  is  done  in  spite : — 

Then  many  other  ladies  likewise  tried 

About  their  tender  loins  to  knit  the  same ; 

But  it  would  not  on  none  of  them  abide. 

But,  when  the j  thought  it  tost,  eftsoons  it  was  untied* 

Which  when  that  scornful  Squire  of  Dames  did  view, 

He  loudly  gan  to  laugh,  and  thus  to  jest ; 

••  Alas  for  pity  that  so  fair  a  crew, 

As  like  cannot  be  seen  from  east  to  west, 

Cannot  find  one  this  girdle  to  invest ! 

Fie  on  the  man  that  did  it  first  invent. 

To  shame  us  all  with  thi&vft^V^  unblest! 

Let  never  lady  to  his  love  assent. 

That  hath  this  day  so  many  so  unmanly  shent" ' 

At  this  ^^all  knights  gan  laugh,  and  ladies  lour;" 
till  at  last  the  gentle  Amoret  comes  forward  to  prove  the 
power  of  the  girdle,  and  having  put  it  round  her  finds  it 
fit  "  withouten  breach  or  let."  Florimel,  however,  still 
urges  her  claim,  and,  although  on  a  further  trial  the  belt 
proves  in  her  hands  as  unmanageable  as  before,  it  is 
nevertheless  adjudged  to  her,  and  she  herself  is  assigned 
to  the  Knight  of  the  Ebon  Spear.  But  Britomart  will 
not  so  lightly  forego  her  Amoret  for  this  strange  dame. 
Upon  this  it  is  decided  by  the  judges  that  the  Salvage 
Knight  (or  Arthegal),  as  having  been  the  second  best  of 
the  combatants,  shall  have  her ;  but  he  is  found  to  have 
already  gone  away  **  in  great  displeasure  that  he  could 
not  get  her."  She  is  then  offered  to  Triamond ;  but  he 
loves  Canace,  **  and  other  none."  So  at  last  she  is  ad- 
judged to  Satyrane.  But  Blandamour,  Paridel,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  knights,  stirred  up  by  Ate,  will  by  no 
means  submit  to  this  arrangement ;  among  the  rest  Brag- 
gadoccio  puts  in  his  claim,  calling  upon  the  lady  herself 
to  testify  to  his  right ;  and  she  on  being  questioned  con- 
fesses that  all  he  affirms  is  true. 

Thereat  exceeding  wroth  was  Satyrane ; 
And  wroth  with  Satyrane  was  Blandamour ; 

'  Disgraced. 
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And  irroth  with  Blandamour  was  Erivane ; 
And  at  them  both  Sir  Paridel  did  lour. 

Satyrane,  considerably  perplexed,  and  feeling  that 
*^  sweet  is  alone  the  love  that  comes  with  willingness^'* 
proposes  that  the  fair  lady  shall  be  set  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  allowed  to  choose  for  herself.  They  ail  accordingly 
encircle  her,  gazing)  wishing,  vowing,  praying,  and  calling 
upon  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  or  Venus,  for  her  aid ;  when, 
after  looking  long  at  each,  as  if  she  wished  she  could 
please  them  all,  she  at  last  walks  up  to  Braggadoccio. 
Frantic  with  mortification  and  rage,  Uie  others  are  Some 
of  them  for  taking  her  from  him  by  main  force,  some 
for  making  him  maintain  his  right  in  fair  fight  to  the  fair 
lady.  He  little  minds  their  angry  words,  but  yet  deems 
it  prudent  to  make  off  with  his  prize  during  the  night. 
The  rest  then  set  out  after  him— nmd  in  that  pursmt  the 
story  for  the  present  leaves  them. 

Britomart,  howev^,  taking  with  her  the  lovely 
Amoret,  proceeds  upon  her  own  proper  adventure,  the 
quest  of  her  Arthegal — 

Unlucky  maid,  to  seek  her  enemy  I 
Unlucky  maid,  to  seek  him  far  and  wide, 
Whom,  when  he  was  unto  herself  most  nigh. 
She  through  his  late  disguisement  could  him  not  d^ 
scry! 

Meanwhile  Amoret's  lover,  Scudamore,  has  been  tra- 
velling on,  enduring  all  the  pangs  of  jealousy  and  un* 
satisfied  thirst  of  revenge — feelings  which  will  not  be 
allaved  by  all  that  his  companion,  old  Glauce,  can  say 
or  do.  It  is  now  nightfall,  and  the  aspect  of  the  heavena 
portends  the  coming  on  of  a  fearful  storm,  when  not  far 
ofi^  they  spy  a  little  cottage,  ^*  like  some  poor  man's  nest.*^ 

Under  a  steep  hill's  side  it  placed  was, 

There  where  the  mouldered  earth  had  caved*"  the  bank  t 

And  fast  beside  a  little  brook  did  pass 

Of  muddy  water,  that  like  puddle  stank, 

By  which  few  crooked  sallows  grew  in  rank : 

^  Hollowed  out 
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Whereto  approaching  nigh,  they  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  iron  hammers  beating  rank,n 
And  answering  their  weary  turns  around. 
That  seemed  some  blacknnith  dwelt   in  that  desert 
groand.<* 

There  entering  in,  they  found  the  goodman  self 
Full  busily  unto  his  work  ybent ; 
Who  was  to  weetP  a  wretched  wearishi  elf. 
With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheeks  forspen^' 
As  if  he  bad  in  prison  long  been  pent : 
Full  black  and  grisly  did  his  face  appear, 
.  Besmeared  with  smoke  that  nigh  his  eye-sight  Uent ;  * 
With  rugeed  beard,  and  hoary  shagged  hair, 
The  which  he  nerer  wont  to  comb  or  comely  shear. 

Bude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent ; 

Ne  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared : 

With  blistered  bands  amongst  the  cinders  brent. 

And  fingers  filthy  with  long  nails  unpaired, 

Bight  fit  to  rend  ^  food  on  which  he  fared. 

His  name  was  Care  ;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade, 

That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared, 

But  to  small  purpose  iron  wedges  made  ; 

Those  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  careful  minds  invade.  .  * 

In  which  his  work  he  had  six  servants  j^est;,' 

About  the  anvil  standing  evermore 

With  huge  great  hammers,  that  did  never  rest 

From  heaping  strokes  which  thereon  soused  "  sore : 

All  six  strong  grooms,  but  one  than  other  more ; 

For  by  degrees  they  all  were  disagreed ; 

So  likewise  did  the  hammers  which  they  bore 

Like  bells  in  greatness  orderly  succeed, 

That  he,  whidi  was  the  last,  the  first  did  far  exceed. 

He  like  a  monstrous  giant  seemed  in  sight, 
Far  passing  Bronteus  or  Pyracmon  great, 


n  Fiercely. 

o  **  Seemed  "  in  two  syllables ;  and  **  blacksmith,"  with  the 
accent  on  the  last 
p  Was  visibly—manifestly  (to  wit).  *»  Worn  out 

*  Completely  spent  ■  Confounded. 

*  Beady  at  hand.  »  Fell  down  witii  foT^y^ 
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The  which  in  Lipari  do  day  and  night 

Frame  thunderbolts  for  Jove's  avengeM  threat 

So  dreadfollv  he  did  the  anvil  beat, 

That  seemed  to  dost  he  shortly  would  it  drive : 

So  huge  his  hammer,  and  so  fierce  his  heat, 

That  seemed  a  rock  of  diamond  it  could  rive 

And  rend  asunder  quite,  if  he  thereto  list  strive. 

Sir  Scudamore  there  entering  much  admired 
The  manner  <^  their  work  and  weary  pain : 
And,  having  Imig  beheld,  at  last  inc^uired 
The  cause  and  end  thereof;  but  all  m  vain ; 
For  they  for  nought  would  from  their  work  refrain, 
Ne  let  ms  speeches  come  unto  their  ear. 
And  eke  the  breathful  bellows  blew  amain, 
Like  to  the  northern  wind,  that  none  could  hear : 
Those  Pensiveness  did  move ;  and  Sighs  the  bellows 
were. 

Seeing  all  this,  the  wurior  attem^rts  no  more  speech,  but 
lays  him  down  to  rest  in  his  armour  on  the  floor ;  and  so 
does  *'  that  old  aged  dame,  his  faithful  squire.*'  Gentle 
sleep,  however,  will  not  come  to  close  his  heavy  eyes ; 
he  tosses  from  side  to  side,  and  often,  in  his  mental  fever, 
rises  and  lies  down  again ; 

And  evermore,  when  he  to  sleep  did  think, 
The  hammers'  sound  his  senses  did  molest ;        ^ 
And  evermore,  when  he  began  to  wink. 
The  bellows'  nodse  disturbed  his  quiet  rest, 
Ne  suffered  sleep  to  settle  in  his  breast 
And  all  the  night  Uie  dogs  did  bark  and  howl 
About  the  house,  at  scent  of  stranger  guest : 
And  now  the  crowing  cock,  and  now  the  owl 
Loud  shrieking,  him  afflicted  to  the  very  soul. 

And,  if  he  at  any  time  chances  to  drop  asleep  for  a  mo- 
ment, presently  one  of  the  villains  raps  him  upon  his 
headpiece  witn  his  iron  mall.  At  last,  however,  com- 
pletely worn  out  he  sinks  into  a  repose,  from  which  even 
all  this  commotion  and  torment  cannot  awaken  him.  But 
then  the  one  master-thought  that  fills  his  heart — the 
thought  of  the  disloyalty  of  Amoret  and  Britomart — 
ass£uls  his  idle  brain  m  the  form  of  a  dream. 
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With  that  the  wicked  carle,  the  maister  smith, 
A  pair  of  red-hot  iron  tongs  did  take 
Out  of  the  huniing  cinders,  and  therewith 
Under  his  side  him  nipt ;  that,  forced  to  wake, 
He  felt  his  heart  for  very  pain  to  quake, 
And  started  up  ayensed  for  to  he 
On  him  the  which  his  quiet  slumher  hrake : 
Yet,  looking  round  ahout  him,  none  could  see ; 
Tet  did  the  smart  remain,  though  he  himself  did  flee. 
In  this  disquiet  and  wretchedness  he  passes  all  the  night 
— **  that  too  long  night" —till  morning  comes,  when  he 
rises  ^*  like  heavy  lump  of  lead,"  and,  climbing  his  lofty 
steed,  pursues  his  journey,  accompanied  by  Glauce,  as 
before. 

Canto  VI.  (47  stanzas). —The  story  is  thus  resumed : 
What  equal  torment  to  the  grief  of  mind 
And  pining  anguish  hid  in  gentle  heart. 
That  inly  feeds  itself  with  thoughts  unkind. 
And  nourisheth  her  own  consuming  smart  I 
What  medicine  can  any  leech's  art 
Yield  such  a  sore,  that  doth  her  grievance  hide, 
And  will  to  none  her  malady  impart ! 
Such  was  the  wound  that  Scudamore  did  gride  ;^ 
For  which  Dan  Phoebus  self  cannot  a  salve  provide.    ^ 

Riding  on  with  Glauce  in  great  dejection  of  mind,  Sir 
Scudamore  suddenly  perceives  close  by  a  forest  an  armed 
knight  ^*  sitting  in  shade  beside  his  grazing  steed,"  who 
at  their  approach  eagerly  advances  towards  them  with  a 
threatening  demeanour,  to  which  Scudamore  is  not  slow 
to  respond ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  stranger  observes  the  arms 
of  his  opponent,  he  lowers  his  spear,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  otner  addresses  him  b^  name,  and  entreats  his  par- 
don, which  Scudamore  readily  accords,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  to  know  the  name  of  a  stranger  who  has  shown 
himself  so  well  acquainted  with  his.  This  information 
his  new  acquaintance  begs  to  be  excused  from  giving  him 
for  the  present,  but  desires  that  he  may  be  called,  as  he 
is  by  others,  the  Salvage  Knight.  It  is,  in  fact,  Sir 
Arthegal,  or  Artegal,  as,  for  some  unapparent  reason, 
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the  name  is  henceforward  spelled.  Sir  Scutkmore  then 
asks  him  if  he  dwells  in  the  forest ;  to  which  the  other 
replies  that  he  is  waiting  to  take  vengeance,  whenever 
he  shall  pass  that  way,  on  a  stranger  knight  from  whom 
he  has  suffered  shame  and  dishonour  :-^ 

'*  Shame  be  lus  meed,"  quoth  he,  "  that  meaneth  shame  I 

But  what  is  he  by  whom  ye  shamed  were  ?  " 

^  A  stranger  knight,"  said  he,  *' unknown  by  name, 

But  known  by  fame,  and  by  an  ebon  spear 

With  which  he  all  that  met  him  down  did  bear. 

He,  in  an  open  toumay  lately  held. 

Fro  me  the  honour  of  that  game  £d  rear ; 

And,  having  me,  all  weary  erst,  down  felled, 

The  fkirest  lady  reft,  and  ever  since  withheld." 

When  Scudamore  hears  of  the  ebon  spear,  he  knows 
right  well  who  it  is,  and  his  anger  and  jealousy  are 
immediately  roused  by  the  recollection  of  the  supposed 
wrongs  that  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Britomart, 
whose  apparently  treacherous  conduct  he  recounts  to  the 
Salvage  Knight,  and  offers  to  join  him  in  chastising  their 
common  enemy  when  an  opportunity  shall  offer. 

So  both  to  wreak  their  wraths  on  Britomart  agree. 

While  they  are  thus  talking,  the  subject  of  their  dis> 
course  appears,  **  soft  riding  towards  them," 

Attired  in  foreign  arms  and  strange  array. 

Scudamore  entreats  that  he  may  be  the  first  to  take  his 
revenge,  as  his  injury  is  of  earlier  date  than  that  of  his 
companion.  His  request  is  granted,  and  he  proceeds 
with  great  fierceness  to  attack  "  the  noble  maid,"  who 
on  her  part  readily  addresses  herself  to  welcome  him ; 

But  entertained  him  in  so  rude  a  wise. 

That  to  the  ground  she  smote  both  horse  and  man ;      ,. 

Whence  nei&er  greatly  hasted  to  arise, 

But  on  their  common  harms  together  did  devise. 

At  this  mischance  of  Scudamore,  Artegal,  with  his 
former  race  still  farther  inflamed,  "  eft  aventuring,"  that 
Is,  quickly  advancing,  his  steel-headed  lance,  rides 
against  the  victor,  but,  to  his  no  small  amazement,  is 
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also  himself  unhorsed  in  an  instant  Lightly  starting  up, 
however,  he.  attacks  his  adversary  with  his  sword  so 
Airiously  that,  mounted  as  she  is,  she  is  compelled  to 
give  ground ;  and  presently,  as  she  is  wheeling  round 
to  avoid  his  blows,  one  of  them,  after  glancing  down  her 
back,  falls  on  her  horse,  and  quite  chining,  or  dividing, 
the  unfortunate  beast  behind  the  saddle,  compels  her  to 
alight  :— 

Like  as  the  lightning  brond  from  riven  sky, 
Thrown  out  by  angry  Jove  in  his  vengeance. 
With  dreadful  force  fidls  on  some  steeple  high ; 
Which  battering  down,  it  on  the  church  dom  glance, 
And  tears  it  all  with  terrible  mischance. 
Yet,  she  no  whit  dismayed,  her  steed  forsook ; 
And,  casting  from  her  that  enchanted  lance, 
Unto  her  sword  and  shield  her  soon  betook ; 
And  therewithal  at  him  right  furiously  she  strook. 

The  vehemence  of  her  first  attack  is  irresistible,  and 
Artegal  is  forced  to  fall  back,  while  his  blood  flows  forth 
throi^  his  rent  and  riven  armour ;  but,  as  soon  as  he 
perceives  her  heat  to  be  a  little  abated,  he  rises  in  his 
strength  and  assails  her  afresh ; 

Heaping  huge  strokes  as  thick  as  shower  of  hail. 
And  lashing  dreadfiilly  at  every  part, 
As  if  he  thought  her  soul  to  disentrail.* 
Ah  I  cruel  huni,  and  thrice  more  cruel  heart, 
That  work'st  such  wreck  on  her  to  whom  thou  dearest 
art! 

As  they  continue  the  fight,  Artegal  recovers  the  strength 
he  has  lost  from  his  wounds,  while  that  of  Britomart 
rather  decreases : — 

At  last  his  luckless  hand  he  heaved  on  high, 

Hiaving  his  forces  all  in  one  aocrewed,^ 

And  therewith  strook  at  her  so  hideously, 

That  seemed  nought  but  death  mote  be  her  destiny. 

The  wicked  stroke  upon  her  helmet  chanced. 
And  with  the  force  whieh  in  itself  it  bore  ^ 


*  Draw  or  drive  out.  »  Unite?^o|,2 
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Her  Tentsdl  ^  shared  away,  and  theDcefi>rth  glanced 
Adown  in  vain,  ne  harmed  her  any  more. 
With  that  her  angel's  fisu^e,  unseen  afore. 
Like  to  the  ruddy  mom  appeared  in  sight. 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  through  sweating  sore ; 
But  somewhat  redder  than  beseemed  aright. 
Through  toilsome  heat  and  labour  of  her  weary  fight : 

And  round  about  the  same  her  yellow  hair, 

Having  through  stirring  loosed  their  wont^  band. 

Like  to  a  golden  border  did  appear. 

Framed  in  ^Idsmith's  forge  with  cunmng  hand:  , 

Yet  goldsmith's  cunning  could  not  understand 

To  frame  such  subtile  wire,  so  shiny  clear ; 

For  it  did  glister  like  the  golden  sand 

The  which  Pactolus  with  his  waters  sheer  « 

Throws  forth  upon  the  rivage  *  round  about  him  near. 

The  hand  of  Arte^al  is  again  upraised,  but  down  falb 
the  sword  to  ground  "  out  of  his  fingers  slack," — 

■  as  if  the  sted  had  sense. 

And  felt  some  ruth,  or  sense  his  hand  did  lack, — 

at  the  view  of  that  overpowering  beauty ; 

And  he  himself,  lonff  gazing  thereupon, 
At  last  fell  humbly  down  upon  his  knee, 
And  of  his  wonder  made  religicm. 
Weening  some  heavenly  goddess  he  did  see. 
Or  else  unweeting  what  it  else  might  be. 

All  subdued  he  beseeches  her  pardon  for  the  outrage  he 
bad  done  her ;  but  the  bold  Britoness,  not  in  the  least 
softened  by  his  adoration,  the  remembrance  of  that  last 
stroke  rankling  in  her  mind,  still  stands  over  him,  and, 
sternly  looking  down  on  him,  bids  him  rise  and  resume 
the  fight  or  receive  instant  death  at  her  hand.  She 
speaks  in  vain  ;  he  continues  on  his  knee,  and  entreats 
her  to  pardon  him  or  punish  him  as  she  pleases.  By 
this  time  Scudamore  has  recovered  his  senses;  and  he 
too,  looking  on  '^  that  peerless  pattern  of  Dame  Nature's 
pride,"  is  at  first  struck  with  terror,  and  then,  his  fear 

y  Fore  part  of  the  helmet  •  Clear.  *  Shore. 
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converted  to  faint  devotion,  thinks  it  is  a  divinity  that  he 
sees.  Glauce  now,  seeing  how  matters  stand,  entreats 
her  mistress  to  grant  the  two  warriors  "  truce  awhile  ;** 
Britomart  consents ;  and  then  the  knights  raise  their 
beavers,  and  she  for  the  first  time  sees  their  comitenances. 
As  soon  as  she  beholds  ^*  the  lovely  face  of  Arte^, 
tempered  with  stemess  and  stout  majesty,"  she  is  startied 
and  appalled  by  perceiving  it  to  be  the  same  that  she  had 
seen  long  since  in  the  enchanted  glass.  Her  uplifted 
hand  drops  down,  and,  ever  as  she  attempts  to  raise  it 
anew,  all  strength  to  hold  the  sword  leaves  it  as  soon  as 
her  eye  again  meets  that  manly  visage ;  nor  will  even 
her  tongue  obey  her  as  she  strives  still  to  appear  enraged, 
but  brings  forth  speeches  mild  instead  ot  angry  words. 
Meanwile  Scudamore,  inwardly  rejoicing  at  having  found 
how  false  and  groundless  was  all  hb  jealous  fear,  ad« 
dresses  the  submissive  knight : — 

«« Certes,  Sir  Artegal, 

I  joy  to  see  you  lout^  so  low  on  ground. 

And  now  become  to  live  a  lady's  thrall. 

That  whilome  in  your  mind  wont  to  despise  them  all." 

Poor  Britomart  does  not  hear  that  name,  giving  her  full 
assurance  that  she  has  found  him  she  has  so  long 
sought,  without  various  violent  and  conflicting  emotions, 
though  she  still  continues  to  feign  her  former  angry 


Thinking  to  hide  the  depth  by  troubling  of  the  flood. 
Glauce  now  addresses  the  three.    First,  she  reminds 
both  Artegal  and  Scudamore,  that  they  may  now  lay 
aside  all  the  fears  that  had  troubled  them  so  much,  lest 
Britomart  should  **  woo  away"  their  loves.    Then  she 
exhorts  Artegal  not  henceforth  to  make  it  matter  of 
regret  or  self-reproach  that  he  has  a  second  time  be^i 
conqnered  by  a  woman's  hand  ; — "  for,"  says  she, 
— **  whilome  they  have  conquered  sea  and  land, 
And  heaven  itself,  that  nought  may  them  withstand:" 

"  Ne,"  she  adds, 

^  Stoop,  bow. 
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^ "  henceforth  be  rebellious  nnto  love. 

That  is  the  crown  of  knighthood,  and  the  band 

Of  noUe  minds  derived  crom  aboye» 

Which,  being  knit  with  virtue,  never  will  remove." 

Britomart  she  recommends  to  repress  somewhat  of  hef 
wrathful  spirit,  the  fire  of  which,  she  tells  her,  "  were 
better  turned  to  other  flame,"  and  to  lend  a  favourable 
ear  to  her  lover,  only,  however,  on  condition  that  he 
fulfil  the  penance  she  shall  lay  upon  him — 

.  «  For  lovers*  heaven  must  pass  by  eonrow**  hell." 

"  Thereat,"  we  are  told, 


'  full  inly  blushed  Britomart; 


But  Artegal,  dose-smiling,  joyed  in  secret  heart. 

During  all  this  while  Scudamore  is  longing  to  hear 
news  of  his  Amoret ;  and  he  now  begs  Britomart  (whom, 
however,  somewhat  oddly,  he  still  addresses  by  the  title 
Sir)  to  give  him  the  desired  information.  It  would 
appear  that,  after  releasing  her  from  the  hands  of  the 
enchanter,  Britomart  had  taken  every  care  of  her,  pre- 
serving her  "  from  peril  and  from  fear "  with  all  pos- 
sible tenderness  and  affection ;  till  one  day  as  they  were 
travelling  through  a  desert,  being  both  weary,  they 
alighted  and  sate  down  to  rest,  when  Britomart,  having 
fallen  asleep,  found  on  awaking  her  companion  gone ; 
nor  were  all  her  subsequent  elbrts  to  obtain  tidings  of 
her  of  any  avail.  Scudamore  b  overwhelmed  with  gn®^ 
and  deadly  fear  at  this  account ;  but  after  a  whi^  is 
somewhat  re-assured  by  Britomart  kindly  vowinv  *^  by 
heaven's  licht"  never  to  leave  him  till  they  s^fl  have 
found  his  kdy  love,  and  avenged  themselves  oi^  her 
reaver.  Every  thing  being  thus  arranged,  they  take 
their  steeds,  and  set  forward  to  a  resting  place  to  which 
Artegal  undertakes  to  conduct  them ; 

Where  goodly  solace  was  unto  them  made. 
And  daily  feasting  both  in  bower  and  hall. 
Until  that  they  their  wounds  well  healed  had, 
And  weary  limbs  recured  alter  late  usage  bad. 
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In  all  this  time  Sir  Artegal,  too,  we  are  told,  was  making 
way  **  unto  the  love  (^  noble  Britomart  ;*'  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  she  took  ^'  with  womanish  art"  to 
conceal  the  impression  he  had  made  on  her  heart, 

So  well  he  wooed  her,  and  so  well  he  wrought  her. 

With  fair  entreaty  and  sweet  blandishment. 

That  at  the  length  unto  a  bay<^  he  brought  her. 

So  as  she  to  his  speeches  was  content 

To  lend  an  ear,  and  softly  to  relent 

At  last,  through  many  tows  which  forth  he  ponred 

And  many  oaths,  she  yielded  her  consent 

To  be  his  love,  and  take  him  for  her  lord, 

Till  they  with  marriage  meet  might  finish  that  accord. 

But  at  last,  ailer  they  have  rested  here  for  a  long  while, 
Artegal,  to  the  great  grief  of  Britomart,  finds  it  necessary 
to  depart  in  order  to  proceed  upon  an  adventure  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  when  they  met.  It  is  with  much 
difBculty  that  he  obtains  her  permission  to  go ;  but  on 
his  pledging  his  faith  to  her  by  a  "  thousand  vows  from 
hottom  of  his  heart,**  and  promising  to  return  to  her  as 
soon  as  he  shall  have  achieved  his  object,  for  which  he 
only  demands  three  months,  she  yields  her  consent. 

So,  early  on  the  morrow  next,  he  went 

Forth  on  his  way  to  which  he  was  ybent ; 

Ne  wi^ht  him  to  attend,  or  way  to  guide, 

As  whilome  was  the  custom  ancient 

Mongst  knights  when  on  adventures  they  did  ride ; 

Save  tiiiat  she  algates**  him  a  while  accompanied. 

And  by  the  way  she  sundry  purpose  found 
Of  this  or  that,  the  time  for  to  delay, 
And  of  the  perils  whereto  he  was  bound, 
The  fear  whereof  seemed  much  her  to  affray : 
But  all  she  did  was  but  to  wear  out  dav. 
Full  oftentimes  she  leave  of  him  did  take ; 
And  eft  again  devised  somewhat  to  say, 
Which  she  forgot,  whereby  excuse  to  make : 
So  loth  she  was  his  company  for  to  forsake. 
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Howeyer,  at  last,  when  all  her  speeches  are  spent,  she 
leaves  him  to  himself;  and,  returning  to  Scudamore, 
sets  out  with  him  in  quest  of  Amoret — "  her  second 
care,  though  in  another  kind."  They  go  back  to  the 
forest  where  she  had  disappeared,  and  seek  her  there 
and  every  where,  without  success.  But,  concludes  the 
Canto, 


•  by  what  hapless  &te 


Or  hard  misfortmie  she  was  thence  ccmveyed, 
And  stolen  away  from  her  beloved  mate, 
Were  long  to  tell :  therefore  I  here  will  stay 
Until  another  tide,  that  I  it  finish  may. 

Canto  VII.  (47  stanzas).-—"  Great  God  of  Love,** 
exclaims  the  poet  in  now  proceeding  with  the  story  of 
Amoret, 

Great  God  of  Love,  that  with  thy  cruel  darts 
Dost  conquer  greatest  conquerors  on  ground, 
And  sefst  thy  kingdom  in  the  captive  hearts 
Of  kings  and  kesars  to  thy  service  bound ; 
What  glory  or  what  guerdon  hast  thou  found 
In  feeble  ladies  tyranning  so  sore, 
And  adding  anguish  to  £e  bitter  wound 
With  which  their  lives  ^ou  lanched'st^  long  a£)re. 
By  heaping  storms  of  trouble  on  them  daily  more  ? 

It  seems  that,  when  Britomart  fell  asleep,  Amoret  had 
amused  herself  by  taking  a  walk  through  the  wpod,  and  in 
the  coorse  of  her  ramble  had  been  suddenly  fallen  upon 
and  snatched  up  by  a  personage  who  is  thus  engagingly 
painted: — 

It  was  to  weet  a  wild  and  salvage  man ; 

Yet  was  no  man,  but  only  like  m  shape. 

And  eke  in  stature  higher  by  a  span ; 

All  overgrown  with  hair,  that  could  awhape' 

An  hardy  heart ;  and  his  wide  mouth  did  gape 

With  huge  ereat  teeth,  like  to  a  tusked  boar : 

For  he  lived  all  on  ravin  and  on  rape 

Of  men  and  beasts ;  and  fed  on  fleshly  gore. 

The  sign  whereof  yet  stained  his  bloody  lips  afore. 

•  Pierced'st  nJi  Terrify. 
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Kis  nether  Up  was  not  like  man  nor  beast, 

But  like  a  wide  deep  poke  down  banging  low. 

In  which  be  woot  the  relics  of  bis  feast 

And  cmel  epoilr  which  he  Imd  spared,  to  stow : 

And  over  it  bis  huge  great  nose  did  grow. 

Full  dreadfully  fitnparpled  all  with  blood; 

And  down  both  sidi^  two  iv^ide  iong  ears  did  glow, 

And  raught^'  down  to  his  waste  tvhen  np  he  stood* 

More  great  than  the  ears  of  elepbiint^  bj  Indus^  fiood> 

His  waist  was  with  a  wrttath  of  itj  green 
Eugirt  about,  nt^  otJjer  gurmeut  wore; 
For  all  his  hair  was  like  a  garment  seen  ; 
And  ID  bis  hand  a  tall  young  oak  he  bore, 
Wboae  knotty  snags  were  sharpened  all  afore, 
And  iH^athed  ^  in  lire  for  steel  to  be  in  etead. 
Bat  wbeucE  be  was,  or  of  wbat  womb  jbore, 
Of  beasts,  or  of  the  earth,  1  haTe  not  read  \ 
But  certes  was  with  milk  of  wolves  and  tigers  fed, 

rhe  hideous  monster  rushed  awav  with  her  through  the 
rriars  imd  bushes  to  his  cave,  saul  there  throwing-  her  in 
eft  her  more  dead  than  aiivo.  When  she  came  to  ter- 
elf  she  heard  in  the  darkriesa  ^>me  one  sfghing  and 
obbing  near  her;  tbis  was  one  of  her  own  seSj  another 
if  the  wretcirs  victims,  who  had  been  already  twenty 
lays  In  the  ea.vero^  imd  In  that  time  had  seen  *^  seven 
iromen  bj  him  slain  and  eaten  clean, ^'  that  being  his 
■egiilar  mode  of  finishing  his  aLrcicitiei$  as  fioon  as  his 
unorous  fit  was  over.  Only  she  and  an  old  womnn, 
wjides  Anioretj  remained ;  *'  arjd  of  us  three,"  add  she, 
*  to-morrow  he  will  sure  eat  one.*'  She  then  told  her 
)wn  story.  The  daughter  of  a  great  lord,  she  had  loved 
I  squire  of  low  degree — w  ho  yet  was  tit,  if  her  eyes  did 
lot  deceive  her,  '*  by  any  lady's  aide  for  leman  Ijo  have 
ain."  Having  resolved  ibr  his  isakc  to  abandon  sire, 
Liid  friends,  and  all  for  ever,  she  one  diiy  left  her  home 
!o  meet  him  at  a  place  they  had  agree  J  upon  between 
;hem,  and  was  caught  by  this  *^  shame  of  men  and  plague 
>f  woman*kindj'*  who,  &aid  she, 


It  Eeached. 


^  Heated, 
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**  tnxsnng  me,  as  ea^e  doth  his  prey, 

Me  hither  brought  with  him  as  swift  as  wind ; 
Where  yet  untouched  till  this  present  da^, 
I  rest  his  wretched  thrall,  the  sad  Emilia." 

While  they  are  discoursing  the  villain  himself  returns  to 
the  cave.  Horrified  at  nis  proceedings,  Amoret  soon 
breaks  away  in  desperation,  and  (taking  advantage,  ap- 
parently, of  his  having  neglected  to  replace  the  stone 
which  closed  the  entrance)  rushes  forth  screaming,  while 
he  runs  after  her. 

Full  fast  she  flies,  and  far  afore  him  goes 

Ne  feels  the  thorns  and  thickets  prick  her  tender  toes. 

Nor  hedge,  nor  ditch,  nor  hill,  nor  dale  she  stays,^ 
But  over-leaps  them  all,  like  roebuck  light. 
And  through  the  thickest  makes  her  nighest  ways ; 
And  evermore,  when  with  regardful  sight 
She  looking  back  espies  the  grisly  wight 
Approaching  nigh,  she  gins  to  mend  her  pfice. 
And  makes  her  fear  a  spur  to  haste  her  mght ; 
More  swift  than  Myrrh*  or  Daphne  in  her  race. 
Or  any  of  the  Thracian  Nymphs  in  salvage  chase. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  same  forest  in  which 
Florimel  was  seen  flying  from  the  foster  in  the  First 
Canto  of  the  preceding  Book,  and  in  which  Timias,  the 
prince's  gentle  squire,  was  found  in  the  Fifth  Canto  of 
that  Book  by  Belphoebe  and  conveyed  by  her  to  her 
pavilion.  It  chances  that  that  lady  is  at  this  very  time, 
as  is  her  wont,  hunting  here  the  leopards  and  the  bears 
with  her  sister  wood-nymphs  and  "  that  lovely  boy ;" 
and  it  is  the  fortune  of  Timias  to  come  up  just  as  the 
cursed  caitiiF  has  again  caught  Amoret,  and,  grinning 
in  self-gratulation,  is  bearing  her  off  under  his  arm.  For 
some  time  he  warids  off  the  squire's  blows  by  using  the 
captive  lady  as  a  buckler  ; 

And  if  it  chanced  (as  needs  it  must  in  fight), 
Whilst  he  on  him  was  greedy  to  be  wroke.J 

»  Stops  for. 
i  While  llmias  was  eager  to  be  wronged  on  him. 
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That  any  little  blow  on  her  did  lights 

Then  Troald  lie  laugh  aloud,  and  gather  great  deligbt- 

\mlj  however^  Tiraias  succeeds  tn  thruatiag  hia  spear 
ougb  the  villain's  hand  ■  on  which 

A  stream  of  c^-black  bloixi  thenet  gtished  amaiiL, 
ThiLt  all  her  silken  gmments  did  with  blood  bestain  i 

I,  throwing  his  burthen  on  the  earthy  he  falls  upon 
squire  with  sufh  a  storm  of  blows  that  the  latter  h 
1  pel  ltd  to  give  ground.  Luckily  tlie  noise  attracts 
Ipboebe, 

Whom  when  that  thief  appmaching  nigh  eepied 

With  bow  In  hand  and  arrows  Heady  hent, 

Hti  by  hia  former  eomb&t  would  not  bide, 

But  tied  away  with  ghastly  dreariment, 

Well  knowing  her  to  be  his  death's  sole  instruTnenu 

e^  however,  pitnsues,  *^  with  wingod  fc^t,  as  nimble  a^ 
wind,^'  and  wilb  such  success  that,  just  as  he  is  enter- 
;  his  helliiih  den, 

She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mlghtj  draught, 

Tbtit  in  the  Tery  door  him  overeaugbt. 

And,  in  bis  napti  arnviag,  through  it  thrilled  ; 

His  greedy  throat  therewith  in  two  distraught j 

That  all  his  vital  spirits  tbei'eby  spiUedt 

And  all  his  luiiry  breast  with  gory  blood  wns  iilled. 

Whom  when  on  ground  she  grovelling  saw  to  roll. 

She  ran  in  ha^  his  life  to  have  bereft  j 

But,  ere  she  could  him  reach,  the  sinful  soul. 

Having  his  carrion  corse  quite  scnsekss  lef^. 

Was  fled  to  hell,  surcharged  with  spoil  and  theft; 

Yet  over  bim  she  there  long  ga;iing  stood, 

And  eft  admired  his  monstrous  shape,  and  eft 

Mis  mighty  liiabe,  whilst  all  with  filthy  blood 

The  place  there  over- flown  seemed  like  a  Buddea  flood i 

Thenceforth  she  passed  into  his  dreadful  den, 
Where  nought  but  darksome  dreariness  she  found, 
Ne  creature  saw^  but  barkened  now  and  then  ^K AH 

Some  little  whisporing,  and  sufl-groauing  sound,  p^^^jip      ^|^H 
With  that  she  asked^  what  ghosts  there  under  ^O^y^di^i— ^wlW 
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Lay  hid  in  horror  of  eternal  night ; 

And  hade  them,  if  so  he  they  were  not  hoond. 

To  come  and  show  themselyes  hefore  the  light, 

Now  freed  fit>m  fear  and  danger  of  that  (Usmal  wight. 

On  this  Emilia  comes  forth,  all  trembling,  and  after  her 
the  hag,  her  fellow  prisoner,  a  foul  and  loathsome  wretch 
— "  leman  fit  for  such  a  lover  dear."  They  all  three 
then  return  together  to  the  place  where  she  had  left 
Timias  with  Amoret : — 

There  she  him  found  by  that  new  lovely  mate, 
Who  lay  the  whiles  in  swoon,  full  sadly  set, 
From  her  fidr  ejes  wiping  the  dewy  wet 
Which  softly  stilled,  and  kissing  them  atween, 
And  handling  soft  the  hurts  which  she  did  get : 
For  of  that  carle  she  sorelv  bruised  had  been ; 
Als^  of  his  own  rash  hand  one  woimd  was  to  be  seen.. 

Which  when  she  saw  with  sudden  slancing  eve. 

Her  noble  heart,  with  sight  thereof  was  fiUed 

With  deep  disdain  and  great  indignity. 

That  in  her  wrath  she  mought  them  both  have  thrilled 

With  that  self  arrow  which  the  carle  had  killed : 

Yet  held  her  wrathfhl  hand  from  vengeance  sore : 

But  drawing  nigh,  ere  he  her  well  beheld, 

"  Is  this  the  faith  V*  she  said— and  said  no  more. 

But  turned  her  £ice,  and  fled  away  for  evermore. 

He,  seeing  her  depart,  arose  up  light, 
Right  sore  aggrieved  at  her  sharp  reproof. 
And  followed  fast :  but,  when  he  came  in  sight, 
He  durst  not  nigh  approach,  but  kept  aloof, 
•  For  dread  of  her  displeasure's  utmost  proof: 
And  evermore,  when  he  did  grace  entreat, 
And  framed  speeches  fit  for  his  behoof. 
Her  mortal  arrows  she  at  him  did  threat, 
And  forced  him  back  with  foul  dishonour  to  retreat 

At  last,  when  long  he  followed  had  in  vain. 
Yet  found  no  ease  of  grief  nor  hope  of  grace, 
Unto  those  woods  he  turned  back  again, 
Full  of  sad  angiush  and  in  heavy  case : 

^  Also*  r^  T 
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And,  finding  there  fit  solitary  place 
For  wofol  wight,  chose  oat  a  gloomy  glade, 
Where  hardly  eye  mote  see  bright  heaven's  fiice 
Tar  mossy  trees,  which  covered  all  with  shade 
And  sad  melancholy ;  there  he  his  cabin  made. 

His  wonted  warlike  weapons  all  he  broke 
And  threw  away,  with  vow  to  use  no  more^ 
Ne  thenceforth  ever  strike  in  battle  stroke, 
Ne  ever  word  to  speak  to  woman  more ; 
But  in  that  wilderness,  of  men  forlore ' 
And  of  the  wicked  world  forgotten  quite, 
His  hard  mishap  in  dolour  to  deplore. 
And  waste  his  wretched  days  in  wofid  plight : 
So  <m  himself  to  wreak  his  folly's  own  de^ite. 

And  eke  his  garment,  to  be  thereto  meet. 

He  wilfully  did  cut  and  shape  anew ; 

And  his  &ir  locks,  that  wont  with  ointment  sweet 

To  be  embalmed,  and  sweat  out  dainty  dew. 

He  let  to  mow  and  srisly  to  concrew," 

Uncombed,  uucurlec^  and  carelessly  unshed ; 

That  in  short  time  his  &ce  they  overgrew. 

And  over  all  his  shoulders  did  dispr^id. 

That  who  he  whilome  was  uneath  ^  was  to  be  read. 

There  he  continued  in  his  careful  plight. 

Wretchedly  wearing  out  his  youthly  years. 

Through  wilful  penury  consumed  quite, 

That  hke  a  pined  ghost  he  soon  appears : 

For  other  fG<>d  than  that  wild  forest  bears, 

Ne  other  drink  there  did  he  ever  taste 

Than  running  water  tempered  with  his  tears. 

The  more  his  weakened  body  so  to  waste : 

That  out  of  all  men's  knowledge  he  was  worn  at  last. 

In  this  very  remarkable  passage  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  real  incident  alluded  to  is  Raleigh's  amour  with 
Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  one  of  Elizabeth's  maids  of 
honour,  by  which  he  is  understood  to  have  drawn  down 
upon  himself  for  a  time  the  passionate  displeasure  of  his 
royal  mistress.  The  circumstance  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1592,  and  Raleigh  afterwards  made  aU 

»  Forsaken.  "»  Grow  together.  »  Scarcely. 
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the  reparation  in  his  power  by  marrying  the  lady.  The 
reader  will  admire  not  only  the  ingenuity  of  the  allegory, 
but  the  singular  combination  which  it  presents  of  boldness 
in  the  conception  and  the  highest  delicacy  in  the  execu- 
tion. 

The  story  goes  on  to  relate,  that  one  day  Prince  Arthur, 
seeking  adventures,  chanced  to  come  to  the  cabin  in 
which  Timias  thus  abode,  ^'  spending  his  days  in  dolour 
and  despair,"  and  never  suspected  who  he  was.  When 
the  prince  addressed  him,  and  expressed  pity  for  his 
miserable  state, 

—  to  his  speech  he  answered  no  whit. 
But  stood  still  mute,  as  if  he  had  been  dumb, 
Ne  sign  of  sense  did  show,  ne  common  wit, 
As  one  with  grief  and  an^ish  overcome ; 
And  unto  everything  did  answer  mum : 
I  And  ever,  when  the  prince  unto  him  spake, 

He  louted  lowly,  as  did  him  become, 
,  I  And  humble  homage  did  unto  him  make ; 

I  Midst  sorrow  showing  joyous  semblance  for  his  sake. 

!  Greatly  wondering,  the  prince  yet  was  led  to  think  he 

\'  had  in  former  days  been  conversant  with  arms  and  knight- 

I*:  liness,  both  by  secret  signs  of  a  gentler  nature  which  were 

'  discernible  even  through  all  that  rudeness  of  demeanour, 

,  and  by  observing  him  handle  his  naked  sword  and  try  its 

And  eke  by  that  he  saw  on  every  tree 
How  he  the  name  of  one  engraven  had 
Which  likely  was  his  liefest  love  to  be, 
From  whom  he  now  so  sorely  was  bestad ;  ** 
Which  was  by  him  Belpheobe  rightly  rad  :P 
Yet  who  was  that  Belpboebe  he  ne  wist ; 
Yet  saw  he  often  how  he  wexed  glad 
When  he  it  heard,  and  how  the  ground  he  kist 
Wherein  it  written  was,  and  how  himself  he  blist. 
Nothing  that  Arthur  can  do,  however,  is  of  any  avail  to 
soothe  his  dejection  and  wretchedness ;  and  he  at  last 
leaves  him,  for  time,  which  alone  can,  to  work  his  re- 
^«toration. 

°  Distressingly  ffwaw^ed?  p  Bead. 
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Canto  VIII.  (64  stamas). — It  is  well  said  by  the  wise  f-J 

nan  that  the  displeasure  of  the  mighty  is  more  dread  and  :  I 

lesperate  than  death  itself;  •  .^^ 

Like  as  it  fell  to  this  unhappy  boy,  f 

Whose  tender  heart  the  fair  Belphoebe  had  f 

With  one  stem  look  so  daunted,  that  no  joy  •  '^ 

In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  lad,*»  '   \ 

He  ever  tasted ;  but  with  penance  sad  ,; 

And  pensive  sorrow  pined  and  wore  away,  il    . 

Ne  ever  laughed,  ne  once  showed  countenance  glad. 
But  always  wept  and  wailed  nieht  and  day. 
As  blasted  bloosm  through  heat  loth  languish  and  decay.  -,  • 

rhe  first  thing  that  awakens  him  from  his  settled  me-  ^ 
ancholy  is  the  song  of  a  turtle  dove,  who,  having  her-  i 

elf  lately  lost  her  love,  takes  pity  on  him,  and  tunes  1 

ler  notes  to  a  lamentable  lay,  j  . 

So  sensibly '  compiled  that  in  the  same 

Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  own  right  name.  >{  . 

rhe  gentle  bird  daily  repairs  without  fear  to  his  dwel-  jl-^ 

ing,  to  comfort  him  with  her  sympathizing  melody ;  ': . 

And  every  day,  for  guerdon  of  her  song,  '•  . 

He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share ;  '^ 

That,  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong 
Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

3ae  day  as  she  is  sitting  by  his  side  he  brings  forth 

lome  memorials,  or  relics,  he  still  retains  of  Belphoebe's  ..  j 

brmer  kindness — among  the  rest  a  ruby  shaped  like  a  ? 

)leeding  heart,  with  a  gold  chain  attached  to  it;   and  *    < 

his  he  takes,  and  with  a  riband,  in  which  are  his  lady's  «       ; 

jolours,  hangs  it  about  the  turtle's  neck ;  when  lo  I  •' 

All  unawares  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 
Herself  so  decked,  her  nimble  wings  displayed, 
And  flew  away  as  lightly  as  the  wind. 

rimias  grieves  that  he  should  so  lightly  have  lost  both 
His  jewel  and  ^'  the  dear  companion  of  his  care ;"  but 
*  that  sweet  bird  '*  has  olhly  gone  off  to  carry  the  token  r 

«»  Led.  '  Feelingly.  °^  "^^  ^^  Google  ^ 
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to  where  wons  his  fair  Belphoebe.  She  finds  the  hdj 
resting  herself  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase  in  a  shadj 
arhour,  and,  alighting  on  the  ground  before  her,  b^ins 
to  sing  her  customaiy  mournful  song.  At  length  Bel- 
phoebe perceives  the  well-known  jewel,  and  instantl/ 
puts  forward  her  hand  to  seize  it ; — 

But  the  swift  bird  obeyed  not  her  behest, 
But  swerved  aside,  and  there  again  did  stay ; 
She  followed  her,  and  thought  again  it  to  essay. 

And  ever,  when  she  nigh  approached,  the  dove 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  near,  and  then  again  remove : 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  prey, 
And  still  from  her  escapmg  soft  away: 
nil  that  at  length  into  that  forest  wide 
She  drew  her  &r,  and  led  with  slow  dela;^ : 
In  the  end  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide 
Whereas  that  woful  man  in  languor  did  abide. 

The  dove  flies  to  the  hand  of  Timias ;  Belphoebe  does 
not  recognize  him ;  but  he,  as  soon  as  he  beholds  her,, 
fidls  down  at  her  feet  and  kisses  the  ground  on  which 
she  treads,  and  washes  it  with  his  gushing  tears.  Won- 
dering at  his  behaviour,  she  addresses  him,  exhorting 
him  to  rouse  himself  from  the  grief  and  lethargy  that 
seem  to  oppress  him.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  breaks 
his  long  silence,  and  tells  her  that  it  is  she  herself  that 
has  reduced  him  to  the  state  in  which  he  is,  and  that 
she  alone  can  restore  him  to  the  light.  His  words  of 
sorrow  move  her  mighty  heart  to  pity  and  mild  regard ; 
and  the  end  is  that  he  is  restored  to  his  former  favour, 
and  long  leads  a  happy  life  as  before,  fearless  of  chance 
or  change,  and  mindless  even  of  his  own  dear  lord  the 
noble  prince,  who  hears  nothing  of  what  has  become 
of  him,  but  wanders  through  the  endless  world  seeking 
him  evermore  in  vain.  At  last  one  day,  riding  through 
that  wood,  the  prince  there  finds  Emilia  and  Amoret, 
who  are  represented  as  being  still  both  'Mn  full  sad 
and  sorrowful  estate,"  the  one  from  the  effects  of  her 
ill-treatment  in  the  cave,  the  other  from  the  wound  she 
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had  received  at  the  hand  of  Timias  while  effecting  her 
rescue.  Arthur,  however,  soon  restores  the  latter  by  a 
few  drops  of  the  precious  medicinal  liquor  he  always 
carries  about  with  nim ;  and  Emilia  also  recovers  her 
health.  They  then  tell  him  their  story ;  upon  hearing 
which  a  strong  desire  seizes  him  to  discover  the  warlike 
virgin  by  whom  they  had  been  delivered.  He  can, 
however,  learn  nothing  more  of  her  from  the  ladies ;  and 
therefore  he  lifts  them  from  the  ground  (**  no  service 
loathsome  to  a  gentle  kind  **),  and,  placing  them  both 
together  on  his  horse,  sets  out  with  them,  walking  him- 
self on  foot  by  their  side.  It  will  be  observe!  that 
nothing  has  been  said  of  how  Emilia  and  Amoret  have 
disposed  of  themselves  since  Belphoebe  and  Timias  left 
them,  which  must  have  been  a  goodly  while  since,  seeing 
how  much  had  happened  to  Timias  in  the  interval ;  and 
the  expression  used  here — "  he  them  from  ground  did 
rear" — might  almost  seem  to  imply  that  they  had  re- 
mained ever  since  sitting  on  the  ground.  This  must  be 
admitted  to  be  carrying  the  shadowy  and  mysterious,  or 
the  complexity  and  perplexity  which  with  Spenser 
seems  to  oe  part  and  parcel  of  his  poetical  sj^stem,  suffi- 
ciently far.  The  matter,  however,  does  not  give  any 
trouble  to  his  dozing  editors,  '  The  prince  and  the  two 
ladies,  after  getting  out  of  the  forest,  come  at  nightfall  to 
a  little  cottage ;  entering  which,  they  find  only  an  old 
woman,  raggedly  attired,  sitting  upon  the  ground ;  her 
hair  is  all  in  disorder,  and  she  gnaws  her  nails  "  for 
fellness  and  for  ire,"  sucking  venom  thence  for  her  heart 
and  mind : — 

A  foul  and  loathly  creature  sure  in  sight, 

And  in  con<UtioDS  to  be  loathed  no  less : 

For  she  was  stuffed  with  rancour  and  despite 

Up  to  the  throat,  that  oft  with  bitterness 

It  forth  would  break  and  ^fa  in  great  excess, 

Pouring  out  streams  of  poison  and  of  gall 

Gainst  all  that  truth  or  virtue  do  profess ; 

Whom  she  with  leasings  •  lewdly  did  miscall 

And  wickedly  backbite ;  her  name  men  Slander  call. 
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Her  nature  is,  all  goodness  to  abuse, 

And  causeless  crimes  continually  to  frame, 

With  which  she  guiltless  persons  may  accuse, 

And  steal  away  the  crown  of  their  good  name : 

Ne  ever  knight  so  bold,  ne  ever  dame 

So  chaste  and  loyal  lived,  but  ^e  would  strive 

With  forged  cause  them  falsely  to  defame ; 

Ne  ever  thing  so  well  was  done  alive, 

But  she  with  blame  would  blot,  and  of  due  praise  deprive. 

Her  words  were  Hot,  as  common  words  are  meant, 

To  express  the  meaning  of  the  inward  mind, 

But  noisome  breath,  and  poisonous  spirit  sent 

From  inward  parts,  with  cankered  malice  lined. 

And  breathed  forth  with  blast  of  bitter  wind ; 

Which,  passing  through  the  ears,  would  pierce  the  heart. 

And  wound  the  soul  itself  with  grief  unkind : 

For,  like  the  sting  of  asps  that  kill  with  smart, 

Her  spiteful  words  did  prick  and  wound  the  inner  part. 

Little  meet  to  host  such  guests  is  a  ha?  like  this — albeit 
one  *•'  whom,*'  says  the  poet,  as  if  wim  a  bitterness  in- 
spired, by  some  personal  injury,  **  greatest  princes*  courts 
would  welcome  fain ;" — but  necessity  leaves  no  choice  ; 
and,  besides,  that  age  despised  vain  luxuij,  and  was 
enured  to  hardness  and  to  homely  fare.  They  there- 
fore do  not  complain  of  having  to  spend  the  evening  in 
cold  and  hunger,  but  only  that  the  hag  scolds  and  rails  at 
them  for  so  takingj  up  their  lodging  without  her  consent. 
Nor  do  the  two  ladies  take  any  harm  or  run  any  danger  in 
thus  spending  the  hours  with  this  noble  knieht;  that 
antique  age,  yet  in  the  infancy  of  time,  lived  in  sim- 
plicity and  in  blameless  innocence  ; 

The  lion  there  did  with  the  lamb  consort, 
And  eke  the  dove  sate  by  the  falcon's  side ; 
Ne  each  o£  other  feared  fraud  or  tort,' 
But  did  in  safe  security  abide : 

but  when  the  world  grew  old,  it  grew  worse — ^whence, 
says  our  poet  (adopting  or  proposing  a  very  whimsical 
etymology),  it  has  its  name,  quasi  war-old  (or  worse- 
old).    Then  fair  grew  foul,  and  foul  grew  fair;  then 

'  Wrong. 
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luty,  ori^nftllj  dcsiafijeti  to  represent  a  brijtrht  re- 
nbWce  of  tbe  great  Creator,  became  only  the  baU  (*r 
jvocatiye  oi'  pas&ion  :~ 

And  thatj'Tvhieb  wont  to  T&nquish  God  and  maUi 
Was  made  thp  ^Jissal  of  the  Tictor'e  might ; 
Then  did  her  gloHoiis  ftower  wei  dead  and  ttmIi 
Despised  aiid  trodden  doirn  of  all  that  orerran: 

And  now  it  ia  so  utterly  decayed^ 

That  any  bad  thereof  doth  scEirci?  Tfimain, 

But  if  few  plants,  prtiserved  throngb  beaTi^nly  aid. 

In  piincf^'s  court  do  hap  to  sprout  again ^ 

Dewed  with  hf  r  drops  of  bounty  Boi^^ereigiir 

Which  &om  that  goodly  glorioui^  tlower  pmtceed, 

Sprang  oftheaiicit'Dt  stock  of  princess  gtrain* 

Now  the  only  remnarU  of  that  royal  breeds 

Wbose  noble  kind  at  first  was  sure  of  h^iveiilj  leed, 

Ks  soon  as  k  h  day  Iho  *'  gentle  crew  **^that  is  the 
a(!e  and  the  two  ladies — set  ont  he^ih  as  before,  he 
foot^  they  mounted  tfigether  on  his  horse ;  but  when 
y  leaver  the  bag  Ibilovs's  them,  revilinor  them  ivith  the 
rst  names  and  imputationSj  so  that  hia  noble  heart  h 
tig-  wirh  venation ^  and  the  two  ladies  are  covered  with 
ime.  Even  when  they  are  out  of  sight,  and  when 
re  are  none  to  hear  her  hateful  wor^la,  she  eontinues 
lend  her  barkings  arid  bat-k  hi  tings  after  them  i — 

Like  as  a  car  tloth  ftlly  hito  and  tear 
The  stone,  which  pa^ed  strajiger  at  him  threw ; 
£?o  she,  them  seeing  past  the  reach  of  ear^ 
Against  the  stones  aud  trees  did  rail  anew, 
TUl  she  bad  dulled  the  sting  whicb  in  her  tiongue's  end. 
grem\ 

rhey  meanwhile  pass  on^  though  rather  slowly^  till 
•y  pi'rccJve  galloptng  towanJs  tnem  a  squire  bearing 
ore  them  on  his  steed  a  dwarf j  who  all  the  way  cries 
ud  for  help, 

That  seemed  ^&  shrieks  would  rend  the  brazen  sl^y; 
ile  after  them  rides  in  hot  pui^uit  on  a  dromedary, 
iting  a  torrent  of  threats  and  curses,  a  man  of  hi^gf^ 
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Stature,  and  of  the  most  astoundine  aspect ;  for  from  his 
eyes  proceed  two  fiery  beams,  sharper  than  points  of 
needles,  that,  like  the  glance  of  the  tMsilisk,  are  deadly 

Eoison  to  all  who  incautiously  look  upon  him,  and  slay 
is  enemies  before  they  are  aware.  At  the  loud  call  of 
the  squire,  the  prince,  lifting  the  ladies  down,  quickly 
mounts  his  steea ;  but  their  foe  is  upon  them,  and  has 
struck  both  sauire  and  dwarf  to  the  earth,  by  a  blow 
aimed  at  Arthur,  which  he  wards  off  with  his  ^ield, 
almost  before  **  the  royal  child  **  has  had  time  to  draw 
his  sword.  A  dreadful  battle  ensues :  the  Pagan,  swear* 
ing  by  Mahound  that  he  will  have  his  adversary's  life, 
smites  at  him  with  his  murderous  mace  so  as  '^  that 
seemed  nought  the  souse  thereof  could  bear ;"  but,  with 
hb  usual  activity  and  dexterity  in  such  cases,  the  prince 
so  manages  that,  notwithstanding, 


ere  he  wist,  he  found 


His  head  before  him  tumbling  on  the  ground; 
The  whiles  his  babbling  tongue  did  yet  blaspheme 
And  curse  his  god  that  did  him  so  confound ; 
The  whiles  his  life  ran  forth  in  bloody  stream, 
His  soul  descended  down  into  the  Stygian  ream.* 

At  this  issue,  however,  although  the  squire  rejoices,  the 
dwarf  manifests  only  sorrow  and  distress,  howling  aloud 
at  seeing  his  lord  lie  slain,  and  rending  his  Imr  and 
scratching  his  fiice  in  his  misery. 

Then  gan  the  prince  at  leisure  to  inquire 

Of  all  the  accident  there  happened  plain, 

And  what  he  was  whose  eyes  did  flame  with  fire : 

All  which  was  thus  to  him  declared  by  that  squire. 

He  informs  him  that  the  miffhty  man  he  has  slain  was 
the  son  of  a  giantess,  and  had  conquered  many  great 
kingdoms  and  naUons,  not,  however,  in  war,  or  by  ''  hosts 
of  men  with  banners  broad  displayed ;" 

But  by  the  power  of  his  infectious  sight, 

With  which  he  killed  all  that  came  within  his  might 

■Realm. 
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^ever  had  he  found  man  so  strong  but  he  bad  thus  borne 
im  down,  nor  woman  so  fair  that  he  did  not  bring"  her 
a  bay  ;  for  hh  chief  deaire  was  to  make  spoil  of  stren^h 
nd  beauty,  and  waste  them  away  to  nought,  by  easdng* 
eeretly  into  their  hearts  and  inward  parte  flakes  of  the 
ire  of  licentious  passion  from  those  false  eyea,  "  There- 
>re,"  continues  the  squire, 

— Corflamhd  was  he  called  aright, 

Though  namelf^ss  there  his  body  now  dcith  lie  j 

Yet  hath  he  left  on^  daughter  that  is  hight 

The  fair  PiEAna ;  who  seems  outwardly 

So  fair  as  eyer  yat  saw  living  eye ; 

And,  were  her  viTtue  like  her  beauty  bright, 

She  were  as  fkir  as  any  under  sky  : 

Rut  ah !  she  given  is  to  rain  delight. 

And  eke  too  loose  of  life,  aud  eke  of  love  too  light 

le  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  he  had  a  friend,  a  gentle 
quire  of  inferior  degree,  named  Amiaa,  who  loved  and 
^as  beloved  by  a  lady  of  high  parentage,  the  fair  Emilia, 
fhey  had  agreed  to  meet  (as  we  have  already  heard 
rom  ^utiilia  herself)  at  a  certain  spot  \  but  on  his  way 
as  she  had  faUen  into  the  hands  of  the  brutal  savage 
>f  the  cavern)  the  squire  was  caught  by  OorBambo, 
uid  carried  away  to  his  dungeon ,  where  he  still  remains 
*  of  all  unauccoured  and  unsought/'  There  ^  how  ever , 
lie  was  one  day  seen  by  Paeanaf  and  no  sooner  seen  than 
loved.  In  the  hope  of  tliereby  regaining  bis  liberty, 
notwithstanding  his  engagement  and  firm  attachment  to 
^milia,  he  granted  a  cold  profession  of  affection  to  the 
giant's  daugnter  ;  yet  she  still  detains  him.  She  allows 
him,  however,  bo  much  liberty  as  to  walk  about  her 
gardens  of  delight  with  a  keeper,  who  is  the  dwarf  now 
present,  '^  her  darling  base,"  and  the  trusted  minisCer  to 
Vfhora  she  has  consigned  the  whole  custody  and  control 
of  all  her  captives^  Meanwhile  tidings  of  the  captivity 
of  Amias  came  to  the  ears  of  his  friend,  whose  name  is 
Placidas ;  upon  which  the  latter  contrived  to  find  his 
way  to  him,  and  for  some  time  concealed  himself  in  the 
prdens,  till  he  was  one  day  seen  by  tlie  dwarf,  who, 
however,  mistook  him  for  Amias,  to  whom  he  bore  the 
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closest  resemblance,  and  thereupon  informed  his  mistress 
that  her^^captive  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  secretly  out 
of  his  pnton.  The  consequence  was  that  Placidas,  who, 
being  brought  before  Paeana,  was  by  her  too  taken  for 
Amias,  was  committed  to  the  same  dungeon  in  which 
his  friend  lay.  But  Amias  professed  to  be  only  made 
,.mQre  miserable  by  the  circumstance  of  his  friend  having 
lost  Ms  liberty  as  well  as  himself;  "  for,"  says  Placidas, 

-^**  all  his  joy,  he  said,  in  that  distress 

Was  mine  and  his  iEmilia's  liberty. 

iEmilia  well  he  loved,  as  I  mote  guess ; 

Yet  greater  love  to  me  than  her  he  did  profess*" 

At  length,  however,  he  agreed  to  allow  Placidas  to 
follow  out  his  scheme.  So  the  following  day,  when 
Amias  was  sent  for  by  Pseana,  Placidas  went  to  her  in  his 
stead,  and  was  very  well  received.  Excusing  his  former 
rudeness,  and  promising  a  different  behaviour  in  future, 
he  soon  induced  her  to  let  him  have  more  liberty,  and  tc^ 
command  the  dwarf  to  allow  him  a  larger  range  in  the 
gardens.     "  So,"  said  he, 

— **  on  a  day,  as  by  the  flowery  marge 
Of  a  fresh  stream  1  with  that  elf  did  play. 
Finding  no  means  how  I  might  us  enlarge. 
But  if  that  dwarf  I  could  wim  me  convey, 
I  lightly  snatched  him  i^  and  with  me  bore  away.** 
And  thus  Placidas  finishes  his  narrative,  merely  adding 
that  the  shrieks  of  the  dwarf  brought  out  Corflambo  ; 
but  he  was  not  for  that  to  be  disseised  of  his  **  gotten 
prey." 

The  ladies  now  come  up,  and  Emilia  immediately 
recognizes  her  lover's  friend.  Having  first  ascertained 
from  him  that  Amias  lives,  she  afterwards  listens  with 
deep  emotion  to  a  repetition  of  all  that  he  has  just  told 
Prince  Arthur : — 

Then,  after  many  tears  and  sorrows  spent, 

She  dear  besought  the  prince  of  remedy : 

Who  thereto  did  with  ready  will  consent, 

And  well  performed ;  as  shall  appear  by  his  event.^ 

'  The  fortune  or  issue  he  met  with. 
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Canto  IX.  (41  stanzas).— In  this 
proved  by  example  how  mu(jh  stronger  ^ 
€»ther  love  or  natural  affection,  altht^ 
time  it  will  appear  that  of  those  two  )  g 
most  power  over  the  heart : — 

For,  though  Pseana  were  as  fair  as  mf) 
Vet  did  this  trusty  squire  with  proud  disAiam,^ 
For  his  friend's  sake  her  oflFered  faTours  6corja!rf»£4_ 
And  she  herself  her  sire  of  whom  sb«  was  yboro^*^^ 

The  stratagem  that  Prince  Arthur  adopts  for  ^—^  .«    _    , 
into  the  castle  of  the  slain  tyrant,  where  Amias  *f   ^  I 

tained,  is  to  take  Corflambo's  d^  body,  and,  t^y^^^J 
again  imprest,  or  fiastened,  the  head  to  it,  to  set  it  mn^^^ 
dromedary,  with   Placidas  laid  before  it,  as  if  he  had 
been  taken  captive  ;  and  then  to  force  the  dwarf  to  lead 
the  beast  along.     When  they  come  to  the  gate  it  is  im- 
mediately opened  without  any  suspicion  by  the  warder, 
and  Arthur  enters.     Here  he  finds  the  fair  Paeana  in  her 
delicious  bower,  playing  on  a  rote  (by  which  Spenser 
must  here  be  supposed  to  mean  a  kind  of  harp,  what- 
ever ground  there  may  be  for  Ritson's  assertion  that  the 
instrument,  taking  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  for  a 
wheel,  was  really  nothing  eke  than  what  we  now  call  a    ^ 
hurdy-gurdy).     She  is 

Complaining  of  her  cruel  paramour, 
And  singing  all  her  sorrow  to  the  note ;  , 

and  that  so  sweetly,  that 

The  prince  half  wrapped  began  on  her  to  dote ; 

Till,  better  him  bethinking  of  the  right, 

He  her  unwares  attached,  and  captive  held  by  might 

At  first  sh^  calls  to  her  ikther  fbr  aid,  but  she  soon  per- 
cttves  the  state  to  which  he  is  reduced : — 

Then  san  she  loudly  ciy,  and  weep,  and  wail. 
And  that  same  squire  of  treason  to  upbraid :  ^ 
But  all  in  vain ;  her  plaints  might  not  prevail  ;^ 
Ne  none  there  was  to  rescue  her,  ne  none  to  bail. 

The  prince  then  compels  the  dwari'  to  open  the  door  of 
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re  a  score  of  knights  and  squires  are 

^Qge.     Among    the  rest   Amias   is 

is  weak  and  wan,  and  not  like  him- 

&A  they  see  him,  Emilia  and  Placidas 

clasping  him  in  their  arms,  kiss  him 

^      ^  so  tliat  Peeana  not  only  envies  them, 

]Q^-i^^B' bitterly  tD  ban,"  in  her  jealousy  and  rage. 

woufiPappt?ar  from  this  that  Emilia,  and  of  course- 

Amoret  abo,  had  either  been  sent  for  by  the  prince  afW 

/    he  had  !?Mtteii  jiossession  of  the  castle,  or  had  entered 

^;    along  \^  Lth  him,  although  the  poet  has  forgotten  to  say  so. 

^'      After  iH^ganUn^  tho  two  squires,  however,  a  little  longer, 

|E.    Rg  they  Stan  1 1  eoj  bra  ring  one  another,  Pseana  beg^  to 

doubtvi  liith  of  them  is  the  one  she  so  dearly  loves — 


For  they  so  like  in  person  did  appear, 
That  she  uneath  ^  discerned  whedier  i 


whether  were. 

The  Prince,  too,  and  all  the  other  knights  and  squires 
are  equally  amazed  at  their  perfect  resemblance. 

A   vast  store  of  hoarded  treasure  is  found  in   the 
castle : — 

Upon  all  which  the  Briton  prince  made  seizure ; 

And  afterwards  continued  there  awhile 

To  rest  himself^  and  solace  in  soft  pleasure 

Those  weaker  ladies  after  weanr  toil ; 

To  whom  he  did  divide  part  of  his  purchased  spoil. 

For  more  joy,  he  even  grants  her  liberty  to  "  that  captive 
lady  fair,  the  fair  Paeana,"  and  sets  her  **  in  sumptuous 
chair,  to  feast  and  frolic  **  with  the  rest ;  but  she  never- 
theless will  show  no  gladsome  countenance,  grieving  for 
the  loss  both  of  her  sire  and  of  her  '*  land  and  fee,  but 
most  of  all  for  loss  of  her  love,  the  handsome  squire 
(though  whether  she  has  yet  made  up  her  mind  vmich 
of  the  two  young  men  it  is  that  she  has  been  attached  to, 
and  would  like  to  retain,  we  are  not  informed).  The 
Prince,  however,  takes  great  pains  to  mollify  her  both 
by  *'  good  thewes,"  or  courtesy  of  manner,  and  kind 
speeches: — 

•Scarcely. 
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And,  for  to  shot  np  all  in  friendly  lore, 

Sith  loTe  was  first  the  ground  of  all  her  grie^ 

That  trusty  squire  he  wisely  well  did  move 

Not  to  despise  that  dame  which  lored  him  lief,  * 

nil  he  had  made  of  her  scmie  hetter  prief ; ' 

Bot  to  accept  her  to  his  wedded  wife : 

Thereto  he  offered  for  to  make  him  chief 

Of  all  her  land  and  lordship  daring  Ufe  : 

He  yielded,  and  her  took ;  so  stintra  all  their  strife. 

From  that  day,  it  is  added,  they  lired  together  long  in 
peace  and  joy ;  and  the  fair  Pseana,  whose  beauty,  un- 
surpassed by  tiiat  of  any  other  lady  of  her  time,  had 
I  formerly  been  stained  by  such  irregularities, 

.  thenceforth  reformed  her  ways. 


That  all  men  much  admired  her  change,  and  spake  her 
praise. 

It  mxf  be  presumed  that,  Placidas  being  thus  provided 
for,  Amias  and  Emilia  were  also  united ;  but  ail  that  is 
^d  is,  that  the  Prince  *'  perfectly  compiled  (that  is, 
brought  together)  these  pairs  of  friends  in  peace  and 
settled  rest ;"  and  then,  turning  to  his  proper  quest,* 
set  out  again,  taking  only  Amoret  with  nim.  Poor 
Amoret,  who  has  eone  through  so  many  dangers,  does 
not  find  herself  left  alone  and  helpless  "  in  the  victor's 
power,  like  vassal  bond,"  without  some  natural  feelings 
of  shame  and  fear ;  but  she  has  no  ground  for  any  appro-* 
bension  with  so  honourable  a  protector  as  Arthur : — 

all  die  while  he  by  his  side  her  bore, 

She  was  as  safe  as  in  a  sanctuary ; 

uid  so  they  ride  together  for  many  miles,  she  hoping  to  find 
her  love,  he  his,  and  not  showing/*  their  heart's  privity" 
to  one  another.  At  length  they  come  upon  six  knights, 
all,  as  appears,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  fight- 
ing with  one  another,  but  four  of  them  engaged  with 
especial  activity  and  finy.    These  are  four  of  the  knights 

»  Dearly.  '  Proof. 

♦  This  must  be  the  word,  although  it  is  printed  *«  guest  " 
in  all  the  editions. 
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from  whose  competition,  as  related  in  the  Fifth  Canto, 
the  false  Florimel  had  been  won  and  carried  off  by 
Braggadoccio — ^namely,  our  old  acquaintances  Blanda- 
mour  and  Paridel,  and  two  others,  the  stem  Druon  and 
the  lewd  Claribel.  The  other  two  are  Britomart  and 
Scudamore,  whom,  it  may  be  remembered,  we  left  setting 
out  together  in  quest  of  Amoret  at  the  end  of  the  Sixth 
Canto ;  they  have  only  just  come  up,  and  are  standing 
aside,  wondering  at  the  confused  contention  of  the  rest, 
who,  spurred  on  by  Ate  and  Daessa,  were  waging  this 
wild  and  doubtM  strife  **  for  lore  of  that  same  soowy 
maid."    And 

sometimes  Paridel  and  Blandamour 

The  better  had,  and  bet »  the  others  back ; 
Eftsoons  *  the  others  did  the  field  recoure,** 
And  on  their  foes  did  work  full  cruel  wrack : 
Yet  neither  would  their  fiend-like  fury  slack. 
But  evermore  their  malice  did  augment ; 
Till  that  uneath  '^  they  forced  were,  for  lack 
Of  breath,  their  raging  rigour  to  relent, 
And  rest  themselves  for  to  recover  spirits  spent. 

Then*  ^n  they  change  their  sides,  and  new  parts  take ; 

For  Paridel  did  take  to  Druou's  side, 

For  old  despite  which  now  forth  newly  brake 

Gainst  Blandamour  whom  always  he  envied : 

And  Blandamour  to  Claribel  relied :  ^ 

So  all  afresh  gan  former  fight  renew. 

As  when  two  barks,  this  carried  with  the  tide. 

That  with  the  wind,  ccmtrary  courses  sue,  ^ 

If  wind  and  tide  do  change,  their  courses  change  anew. 

Thenceforth  they  much  more  furiously  gan  fiure, 
As  if  but  then  the  Ijattle  had  begun ; 
Ne  helmets  bright,  ne  hauberks  strona;  did  spare, 
That  through  the  clefts  the  vermeil  blood  outspun. 


»  Beat.  *  Presently. 

»»  Recover.  "  With  difficulty. 

<*  Joined  himself.  *  Pursue. 

*  In  the  original  edition  '*  their,"  whkh  the  modem 
editors  have  alt^^d  into  *'  there." 
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And  all  adowa  th^  riTea  sides  <Ud  mn. 

Such  mortal  malioe  wonder  was  to  see 

In  friends  professed,  and  so  great  outrage  done : 

But  sooth  is  said,  and  tried  in  each  degree, 

Faint  Jriendg  when  theiffall  out  most  cruel  foanen  he. 

But  soon,  perceiving  Scudamore  and  Britomart,  and  re- 
membering how  they  had  been  discomfited  by  the  latter 
at  the  recent  touraay,  they  all  turn  upon  these  two ; — 

Who  wondering  much  at  that  so  sudden  fit. 

Yet  nought  dismayed,  them  stoutly  well  withstood ; 

Ne  yielded  foot,  ne  ouce  aback  did  fiit, 

But,  being  doubly  smitten,  likewise  doubly  smit 

The  warlike  dame  was  on  her  part  assaid ' 
Of  Claribel  and  Blandamour  atone ;  ^ 
And  Paridel  and.Druon  fiercely  ladd 
At  Scudamore,  both  his  professed  fone :  ^ 
Four  chained  two,  and  two  surcharged  one ; 
Yet  did  those  two  themselves  so  bravely  beau:, 
That  the  other  little  gsdned  by  the  loan. 
But  with  their  own  repayed  duly  were. 
And  usury  withall :  such  gain  was  gotten  dear. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Britomart  again  and  again  tries  to  bring 
them  to  parley ;  they  will  no  more  stop  for  a  moment  to 
listen  to  her  than  will  an  eager  mastiff  be  called  off  by 
words  from  the  gored  beast  whose  blood  he  has  once 
tasted.  Arthur,  however,  indignant  to  see  the  unequal 
match,  now  strikes  in  ;  he,  too,  after  he  has  compelled 
them  somewhat  to  give  way,  endeavours  to  pacify  them 
with  mild  speeches ;  but,  when  this  kind  attempt  pro- 
duces no  effect,  he  is  not  long  in  compelling  them  by 
force  to  crave  respite  and  mercy.  They  then  accuse 
Britomart  of  having  both  despoiled  them  of  their  public 
praise  and  beguiled  them  of  their  private  loves;  she 
easily  shows  the  absurdity  of  these  charges;  and  the 
Prince  declares  his  judgment  that  they  are  much  in  the 
wrong.     Then  Britomart  speaks  again  : — 

'  Attacked  (essayed,  or  perhaps  assailed). 
9  At  wace.  **  Foes. 
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"  And  yet»"  qaoth  ihct  **  ft  greater  wrqag  ren^iufi  : 

For  I  uiereby  my  former  love  have  lost- 

Whom  seeking  ever  since  with  eDdless  pains 

Hath  me  tanc^  sorrow  and  much  travel  coet ; 

Aye  me,  to  aeq  that  gentle  maid  &o  tossed  t  " 

Bnt  Scudamore  then  Eighing  deep  thus  said  ^ 

■*  Certes  her  loss  ought  me  to  sorrow  most. 

Whose  right  she  i^  wherever  she  be  strayed, 

Through  many  perils  won^  and  many  fortones  weighed  :" 

Add  so  forth.  This  h  not  quite  intelligible.  For  Brito- 
mart  had  not,  as  she  here  states,  lost  Amoret  through 
atiy thing  that  the  four  knights  had  done  :  she  had  lost 
her,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  tournament  was  over  and 
she  and  they  had  parted  and  left  the  place  in  different 
dir<^ctions.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  Amor«t  should  remain 
all  this  while  unnoticed  by  either  Britomart  or  Scuda- 
more,  and  that  she  herself  should  not  ere  now  have  re- 
cognized both  the  one  and  the  other.  If  she  had  retired 
to  a  distance,  or  been  left  behind  by  Arthur  (which  it  in 
not  said  that  6he  did  or  was)  when  ne  threw  himself  into 
the  fray,  it  would  seem  to  be  natural  that  she  should 
now  be  brought  forward  when  the  fighting  is  all  over. 
And  what  makes  the  case  the  more  puzzling  is,  that, 
as  we  shall  find,  she  is  spoken  of  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nesct  Canto  as  if  she  never  had  been  absent.  We 
think  with  Upton  that  something  is  clearlv  wanting,  and 
that  probably  the  poet  intended  to  introduce  here,  after 
the  speech  of  Scudamore,  with  some  few  necessary 
alterations,  the  stanzas  which  oridnally  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  Third  Book  describing  the  happy  meeting  between 
him  and  Amoret.  As  it  b,  no  mention  is  made  of 
Amoret  in  this  place ;  but,  a  general  harmony  having 
now  been  established,  and  the  whole  party  having  agreed 
to  pursue  their  journey  together,  Scudamore  is  besought 
by  Sir  Claribel  (now  characteru^  by  the  ejjithet 
"  good  ")  to  favour  them,  as  they  ride  along,  with  a 
recital  of  the  adventure  he  had  undertaken  for  his  fidr 
lady's  love ;  and  all  the  rest  joining  in  the  request, 
Britomart  especially  urging  it  with  earnest  importunity, 
Scudamoi»  consents  to  comply,  as  he  does  in  the  next 
Canto. 
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)ii  the  wliole,  this  short  Canto  has  the  dr  of  having 
n  hastily  composed  merely  to  carry  forward  the  narra- 
!  and  connect  what  precedes  with  what  follows,  and 
ther  lo  have  been  worked  up  with  the  poet*s  custom « 
elaboration,  nor  even  to  have  received  hi*  last  cor- 
tions.  The  carelessness  with  which  it  would  seem  to 
e  been  thrown  off  and  dbraisaed  appears  even  in  the 
il  metrical  nummary  with  which  it  is  headed,  where 
are  told  that 

The  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  released,  \ 

Pseana  takes  to  wife ; — 

sreas  it  is,  indeed,  the  Squire  of  Low  Degree,  Amias, 

>  is  released,  but  his  friend  Placidas,  the  Trusty 

ire,  who  marries  Paeana.     The  inferiority  of  this 

to  may  have  been  artfully  intended  as  a  foil,  the  more  IF , 

iet  off  the  splendid  writing  upon  which  we  are  now  i\ 

tit  to  enter. 

!!anto  X.  (58  stanzas). — Sir  Scudamore  commences  ^ 

narrative  as  follows :  —  I 

t 

**  True  he  it  said,  whatever  man  it  said. 
That  love  with  gall  and  honey  doth  alx>und ; 

But,  if  the  one  he  with  the  other  weighed,  -  i 

For  every  dram  of  honey  therein  found  !  [ 

A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound :  *  *  f 
That  I  too  true  by  trial  have  approved;  "  . 

For,  since  the  day  that  first  widi  deadly  wound  >t  ;^ 

My  heart  was  launched»J  and  learned  to  have  loved,  i '  ' 

I  never  joyed  hour,  but  still  with  care  was  moved.  \f  I 

"  And  yet  such  grace  is  gjiven  them  from  above,  !■ 

That  all  the  cares  and  evil  which  they  meet  ^    ^  j 
May  nought  at  all  their  settled  minds  remove,  .  f 

But  seem,  gainst  common  sense,  to  them  most  sweet,  i'  '^ 

As  boasting  in  their  martyrdom  unmeet : 

So  all  that  ever  yet  I  have  endured  {{ 

I  count  as  nought,  and  tread  down  under  feet,  '*  ^ 

Since  of  my  love  at  length  I  rest  assured  ■  'j, ' 
That  to  disloyalty  she  will  not  be  allured."  :ii  ' . 

will  be  a  long  story,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  to  tell  the  u  ; 

»  Compensate.  i  Pierced^,,,,,,, Google  ''  j 
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long  toil  by  which  he  had  won  the  Shield  of  Love  which 
he  carries  (and  from  which  he  has  his  name — SctOtan 
AmoriSy  or  Scudo  d'Amore) ;  but,  since  the  company 
desire  it,  it  shall  be  done.     "  Then,  hark,"  he  adds, 

"  ye  gentle  knights  and  ladies  free, 

My  hard  mishaps  tbat  ye  may  learn  to  shun ; 
For,  thoagh  sweet  love  to  conquer  glorious  be. 
Yet  is  the  pain  thereof  much  greater  than  the  jBse." 

This  address,  it  will  be  perceived,  must  include  Amoret, 
for  she  is  the  only  lady  present,  besides  Britomart.  His 
knowledge  of  her  presence  is  still  clearer  from  what 
follows,  where  he  states  that  from  the  time  when  the 
report  of  this  famous  prize,  namely  the  Shield,  first  flew 
abroad,  he  had  been  possessed  with  the  thou^t  that  he 
was  the  man  destined  to  carry  it  off,  adding — 

**  And  that  both  shield  and  she  whom  I  behold 
Might  be  my  lucky  lot,  sith  all  by  lot  we  h<dd.*' 

So  forth  he  proceeded  on  the  adventure,  and  soon  made 
his  way  to  **  the  place  of  peril,"  an  ancient,  beautiful, 
and  renowned  temple  of  Venus — much  more  famous  than 
either  that  in  Papnos  or  that  in  Cyprus  (Spenser  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  Paphos  was  merely  the  town  in 
the  isle  of  Cyprus  where  tne  principal  temple  of  Venus 
stood),  both  built  long  subsequently, — 

<*  Though  all  the  pillars  of  the  one  were  gilt. 

And  all  the  other's  pavement  were  with  ivory  spilt."  *' 

This  temple  of  the  goddess  to  which  Scudamore  repaired 
stood  in  an  island  so  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  that 
there  was  only  one  passage  by  which  access  was  pos- 
sible. 

"  It  was  a  bridge  ybuilt  in  goodly  wise 
With  curious  corbs  *  and  pendjmts  graven  feir,  < 

And,  arched  all  with  porches,  did  arise 
On  stately  pillars  framed  after  the  Doric  guise." 

At  the  farther  end  was  built  a  strong  and  fur  castle, 
^  Inlaid.  i  Corbels. 
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[lich  were  placed  twenty  Taliant  and  experienced 
its.     Andy  continues  Sir  Scudamore^ 

*  Before  that  castle  wa»  an  open  plain, 

ind  in  the  midst  thereof  a  pillar  placed ; 

3n  which  this  shield,  of  many  sought  in  vun, 

Fhe  shield  of  love,  whose  e;uerdon  me  hath  graced, 

ifVas  hanged  on  high  with  golden  ribands  laced ;  -  f  i  ^ 

\nd  in  the  marble  stone  was  written  this,  Jt 

Wiih  golden  letters  goodly  well  enchased ;  • ; 

Blessed  the  man  that  well  can  use  this  hUss:  •  I   « 

Whose  ever  be  the  shield,  fair  Ameret  be  his.  I  •: 

'  Which  when  I  read,  my  heart  ^d  inly  earn," 

Ind  pant  with  hope  of  that  adventure's  hap : 

Se  stayed  further  news  thereof  to  learn,  '.  ?  . 

But  with  my  spear  upon  the  shield  did  rap, 

rhat  all  the  castle  ringed  with  the  clap.  } 

Straight  forth  issued  a  knight  all  armed  to  proof^ 

\.nd  bravely  mounted  to  his  most  mishap : 

(Vho,  staying  nought  to  question  from  aloof,  , 

[£an  fierce  at  me,  that  tire  glanced  from  his  horse's 

hoo£"  I 

boldly  encountered  this  fiery  champion,  and  soon 

ited  him ;  then  two  others,  who  sprung  out  upon  ; 

together,  met  with  the  same  fate;  in  short,  all  the  .  ^ 

ty  were  left  groaning  on  the  plain  ;  and  the  victor, 

icing  to  the  pillar,  and  reading  aloud  the  inscription, 

down  the  shield,  and  bore  it  away  with  him.     All  ^  ,~^ 

is  modestly  told  by  Scudamore  in  a  single  stanza.  I 

ben  proceeds ; —  *"  | 

'  So  forth  without  impediment  I  passed,  '  : 
rill  to  the  bridge's  utter  gate  I  came ;  ^  •  r 
rhe  which  I  found  sure  locked  and  chained  fast  [; 

[  knocked,  but  no  man  answered  me  by  name ;  {    ' 

called,  but  no  man  answered  to  my  claim :  ;  -  {] 

let  I  persevered  still  to  knock  and  call ;  -'  t^ 
rill  at  the  last  I  spied  within  the  same  I 

Vhere  one  stood  peeping  through  a  creviee  small, 
?o  whom  I  called  aloud,  half  angry  therewithaU. 

»  Yearn.  ^        .  ?k|' 
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**  That  was  to  weet  the  porter  of  the  place. 

Unto  whose  trust  the  cluirge  thereof  was  lent : 

His  name  was  Doubt,  that  had  a  double  fice. 

The  one  forward  looking,  the  other  backward  bent, 

Therein  resembling  Janus  andent 

WMdi  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  "  of  the  year : 

And  evermore  his  eyes  about  him  went. 

As  if  some  proved  peril  he  did  fear, 

Or  did  misdoubt  some  ill  whose  cause  did  not  appear. 

"  On  the  one  side  he,  on  the  other  sat  Delay, 
Behind  the  gate,  that  none  her  might  espy ; 
Whose  manner  was,  all  passengers  to  stay 
And  entertun  with  her  occasions  sly; 
Through  which  some  lost  great  hope  unheedily, 
Which  never  they  recover  might  again ; 
And  others,  quite  excluded  forth,  md  lie 
Long  lan{;uishing  there  in  unpitied  pain, 
And  seekmg  often  entrance  anerwaras  in  vain." 

As  soon  as  Doubt,  looking  through  the  chink,  perodved 
the  shield,  he  immediately  knew  it,  opened  the  gate  wide, 
and,  the  knieht  having  passed  in,  closed  it  again.  Delay 
now  caught  bold  of  him,  tiying  to  stay  him  with  mudi 
prating  and  many  foolish  pretences,  and  to  steal  from 
him  time,  that  precious  treasure,  whose  smallest  minute 
lost  no  riches  may  restore.  ''But,"  continues  Scuda- 
more, 

« by  no  means  my  way  I  would  forslow  • 

For  aught  that  ever  she  could  do  or  say ; 
But  from  my  lofty  steed  dismounting  low 
Passed  forth  on  foot,  beholding  all  the  way 
The  goodly  works,  and  stones  of  rich  assay, 
Cast  into  sundry  shapes  by  wondrous  skill. 
That  like  on  earth  no  where  I  reckon  may ; 
And,  underneath,  the  river  rolling  still 
With  murmur  soft,  that  seemed  to  serve  the  workmanV 
wilL 

'*  Thence  forth  I  passed  to  the  second  gate. 
The  Gate  of  Good  Desert,  whose  goodly  pride 


■  Entrance,  beginning.  •  Delay. 
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And  costly  frame  -were  long  here  to  relate : 

The  same  to  all  stood  always  open  wide ; 

But  in  the  porch  did  evermore  abide 

An  hideous  giant,  dreadM  to  behold. 

That  stopped  the  entrance  with  his  spacioos  stride, 

And  with  the  terror  of  his  countenance  bold 

Full  many  did  afiray,  that  else  fein  enter  wold : 

His  name  was  Danger,  dreaded  over  all ; 

Who  day  and  night  did  watch  and  duly  ward 

From  fearful  cowards  entrance  to  forestall. 

And  fidnt-heart-fools,  whom  show  of  peril  hard 

Could  terrify  from  fortune's  fidr  adward : 

For  oftentimes  fiiint  hearts,  at  first  espial 

Of  his  grim  face,  were  from  approaching  scard : 

Unworthy  they  of  grace,  whom  one  denial 

Excludes  from  fidrest  hope  withouten  iurther  trial. 

Yet  many  doughty  warriors,  often  tried 

In  greater  penis  to  be  stout  and  bold. 

Durst  not  me  sternness  of  his  look  abide ; 

But,  soon  as  they  his  countenance  did  behold, 

Began  to  faint,  and  feel  their  courage  cold. 

Again,  some  other,  that  in  hard  assays 

Were  cowards  known,  and  little  count  did  hold. 

Either  through  gifts,  or  guile,  or  such  like  ways. 

Crept  in  by  stooping  low,  or  stealing  of  the  kays.'*P 

Scudamore  disdained  either  to  stoop  to  him,  or  to  creep 
between  his  legs ;  but,  advancing  his  enchanted  shield, 
began  to  lay  about  him  with  all  his  might ;  on  which 
Danger  immediately  lowered  his  sword,  and  allowed 
him  to  pass  freely  on.  Looking  back,  he  now  perceived 
that  worse  lay  concealed  behind  the  Giant  than  what 
appeared  in  front. of  him  ;  for  there  lay  lurking  in  am- 
bush Hatred,  Murder,  Treason,  Despite,  and  many  more 
such  foes,  ready  to  entrap  whosoever  did  not  protect 
himself  against  them  with  vigilant  circumspection.  He 
was  now  fairly  within  the  island ;  "  the  which,"  he  says, 

**  did  seem,  tmto  my  simple  doom,q 

The  only  pleasant  and  delightml  place 

p  Pronounced  kays  (or  as  Spenser  spells  it,  kaies),  as  indeed 
it  commonly  was  down  to  a  much  later  date, 
q  Judgment 
voi*.  n.  r-    ^  T 
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That  ever  trodden  was  (^footing's  trace : 

For  all  that  nature  by  her  mother-wit 

Ck>uld  frame  m  earth,  and  form  of  substance  base. 

Was  there ;  and  all  that  nature  did  omit. 

Art,  playing  second  nature's  part,  supplied  it. 

No  tree,  that  is  of  coiunt,  in  greenwood  grows, 

From  lowest  juniper  to  cedar  tall ; 

No  flower  in  field,  tiiat  dainty  odour  throws. 

And  decks  his  branch  with  blossoms  over  all. 

But  there  was  planted,  or  grew  natural : 

Nor  sense  of  man  so  coy  and  curious  nice. 

But  there  mote  find  to  please  itself  withall  ^ 

Nor  heart  could  wish  for  any  quaint  device, 

But  there  it  present  was,  and  did  frail  sense  entice. 

In  such  luxurious  plenty  of  all  pleasure. 

It  seemed  a  second  paradise,  I  guess, 

So  lavishly  enridied  with  nature's  treasure, 

That,  if  th6  bappy  souls,  which  ^o  possess 

The  Elysian  fields  and  live  in  lasting  bliss. 

Should  happen  this  with  living  eye  to  see. 

They  soon  would  loath  their  lesser  happiness, 

And  wish  to  life  returned  again  to  be. 

That  in  this  joyous  place  they  mote  have  joyance  free. 

Fresh  shadows,  fit  to  shroud  from  sunny  ray ; 
Fair  lawns,  to  take  the  sun  in  season  due; 
Sweet  springs,  m  wMch  a  thousand  nymphs  did  play ; 
Soflb-rumbli^  brpolcs,  that  gentle  slumber  drew ; 
High-reared  mounts,  the  lands  about  to  view ; 
Low-looking  dales,  oisloined'  from  common  gaze  ,* 
Delightful  bowers,  to  solace  lovers  tnie; 
False  labyrinths,  fond  runners*  eyes  to  daze ; 
All  which  by  nature  made  did  nature  self  amaze. 

And  all  without  were  walks  and  alleys  dight 
With  divers  trees  enranged  in  even  ranks ; 
And  here  and  there  were  pleasant  arbours  pighj^ 
And  shady  seats,  and  sundry  flowering  banks 
To  sit  and  rest  tiie  walker's  weary  shanks : 
And  therein  thousand  pairs  of  lovers  walked. 
Praising  their  god,  and  yielding  him  great  thfmks, 


'  Removed. 
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Ne  ever  a.iight  but  <jf  their  true  loves  talked, 
Ne  CTer  &r  rebivke  or  btame  uf  ajiy  baJk^'* 

LTtj  and  at  a  distance,  from  these  were  lovers  of  another 
,  those  namely  whose  de$irGs  were  let  only  on  virtue 
hose  spirits  ever  aspired  after  noble  thoughts  and 
mt  deeds,     "  Such/    Scudaiuore  proc^^cda, 

«  ^ere  great  Heirules^  and  Hytas  dear  r 

True  JouathaiiT  *nd  David  trusty  tried ; 

Stout  Theseust  ^^^  Pirithous  his  fere ;" 

Py lades,  ai>d  Orestes  by  his  side  ; 

jrfild  Titus,  and  Geeippas  inthout  pride  ; 

Damon  and  Pythias,  whom  death  could  not  sever  t 

All  these,  and  all  that  ever  had  been  tied 

In  bands  of  friendship,  there  did  live  &r  ever; 

Wliose  lives  although  decayed ^  yet  loves  decayed  never. 

Which  whenas  I,  that  never  tasted  bliss 
T^or  happy  hour,  beheld  irlth  gazeful  eye, 
I  thought  there  was  none  other  heaven  than  tlua  ; 
And  gan  their  endle^  happiness  envy;^ 
That  being  freu  from  fear  and  jealousy 
Might  frankly  there  their  loveE'  desire  possess ; 
Whilst  I  through  pains  and  perilous  j*^pardy 
Was  foroed  to  seek  my  life's  dear  puironess  : 
Much  dearffr  be  the  things  which  come  through  hard 
distress. 

Yet  all  those  sights,  and  all  that  else  I  saw, 
Might  not  my  steps  withhold  but  that  forthright 
Unto  that  purposed  pla<^  I  did  me  draw^ 
Whereas  my  love  was  lodged  day  and  night, 
The  temple  of  great  Venus,  that  is  hlght 
The  Queen  of  IJeauty,  and  of  Love  the  mother, 
There  worshipped  of  every  living  iright; 
Whose  goodly  workmanship  fer  passed  all  other 
That  ever  wer<t  on  earth,  all  were  tiiey  set  together. 

Not  that  same  fixmous  temple  of  Diane, 
Whose  height  all  Ephesue  did  oversAHf, 
And  which  all  A^ia  sought  witlL  vows  profane, 
One  of  the  world's  seven  wonders  said  to  he. 
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Might  match  with  this  by  many  a  degree ; 
Nor  that»  which  that  wise  king  of  Jewry  framed 
With  endless  cost  to  be  the  Ahnighty's  see ; 
Nor  all,  that  else  through  all  the  world  is  named 
To  all  ^e  heathen  gods,  might  like  to  tlus  be  claimed 

I,  much  admiring  that  so  goodly  frame, 
Unto  the  porch  approached,  which  open  stood ; 
But  therein  sat  an  amiable  dame, 
That  seemed  to  be  of  very  sober  mood, 
And  in  her  semblant  *■  showed  great  womanhood : 
Strange  was  her  tire ;  for  on  her  head  a  crown 
She  wore,  much  like  unto  a  Danisk**  hood, 
Powdered  with  pearl  and  stone ;  and  all  her  gown 
Enwoyen  was  with  gold,  that  raught^  full  low  adown. 

On  either  side  of  her  two  young  men  stood. 

Both  strongly  armed,  as  fearing  one  another ; 

Yet  were  they  brethren  both  of  half  the  blood. 

Begotten  by  two  &thers  of  one  mother, 

Though  of  contrary  natures  each  to  other : 

The  one  of  them  hight  Love,  the  other  Hate ; 

Hate  was  the  elder.  Love  the  younger  brother ; 

Yet  was  the  younger  stronger  in  his  state 

Than  the  elder,  and  him  maistered  still  in  all  debate. 

Nathless  that  dame  so  well  them  tempered  both. 

That  she  them  forced  hand,  to  join  in  hand. 

All  be  that  Hatred  was  thereto  full  loth. 

And  turned  his  face  away,  as  he  did  stand. 

Unwilling  to  behold  that  lovely  band : 

Yet  she  was  of  such  grace  and  virtuous  might, 

That  her  commandment  he  could  not  withstand. 

But  bit  his  lip  for  felonous  despite. 

And  gnashed  his  iron  tusks  at  that  displeasing  sight. 

Concord  she  cleeped*  was  in  common  reed. 
Mother  of  blessed  Peace  and  Friendship  true ; 
They  both  her  twins,  both  bom  of  heavenly  seed, 
And  she  herself  likewise  divinely  grew ;  ^ 
The  which  right  well  her  works  divine  did  shew : 
For  strength  and  wealth  and  happiness  she  lends, 
And  strife  and  war  and  anger  does  subdue ; 

^  Appearance,  air.  "  Danish.  ^  Beached. 

*  Called. 
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Of  little  mach,  of  foes  she  maketh  Mends. 

And  to  afflicted  minds  sweet  rest  and  quiet  sends. 

By  her  the  heaven  is  in  his  coarse  contained. 
And  all  the  world  in  state  unmoved  stands. 
As  their  Almighty  Maker  first  ordained. 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands ; 
Else  would  the  waters  overflow  the  lands, 
And  fire  devour  the  air,  and  hell  them  quite ; 
But  that  she  holds  them  with  her  blessed  hands. 
She  is  the  nurse  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
And  unto  Venus*  grace  the  gate  doth  open  right. 

By  her  I  entering  half  dismayed  was; 
But  she  in  gentle  wise  me  entertained. 
And  twixt  herself  and  Love  did  let  me  pass ; 
But  Hatred  would  my  entrance  have  restrained. 
And  with  his  club  me  threatened  to  have  brained. 
Had  not  the  lady  with  her  powerful  speech 
Him  from  his  wicked  will  uneath  refrained^ : 
And  the  other  eke  his  malice  did  impeach,)^ 
Till  I  was  throughly  past  the  peril  of  his  reach.     , 

Into  the  inmost  temple  thus  I  came. 
Which  faming  all  with  frankincense  I  found 
And  odours  rising  from  the  altar's  flame. 
Upon  an  hundred  mArble  pillars  round 
The  roof  up  high  was  reared  from  the  ground. 
All  decked  with  crowns,  and  chains,  and  girlands  gay. 
And  thousand  precioos  gifts  worth  many  a  pound. 
The  which  sad  lovers  for  their  vows  did  pay ; 
And  all  the  ground  was  strewed  with  flowers  as  fresh 
as  May. 

An  hundred  altars  round  about  were  set. 

All  flaming  with  their  sacrifices'  fire, 

That  with  the  steam  thereof  the  temple  sweat. 

Which  rolled  in  clouds  to  heaven  did  aspire, 

And  in  them  bore  true  lovers'  vows  entire : 

And  eke  an  hundred  brazen  caldrons  bright 

To  bathe  in  joy  and  amorous  desire. 

Every  of  wMch  was  to  a  damsel  hight ; 

For  all  the  priests  were  damsels  in  soft  linen  dight. 


«  With  some  difficulty  kept  back.  ^  Hinder. 
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Right  in  tke  midst  the  goddess  self  did  stand 

Upon  an  altar  of  some  costly  mass, 

"WTbose  substance  was  uneath*  to  understand : 

For  neither  precious  stone,  nor  dureftd  brass. 

Nor  shinning  gold,  nor  mouldering  clay  it  was  ; 

But  much  more  rare  and  precious  to  esteem, 

Pure  in  aspect  and  like  to  crystal  ^ass ; 

Yet  glass  was  not,  if  one  did  rightly  deem ; 

But,  b^ng  fwr  and  brickie,*  likest  glass  did  seem'. 

But  it  in  shape  and  beauty  did  exeel 
All  other  idols  which  the  heaih'n  adore. 
Far  passing  that,  which  by  surpassing  skill 
Phidias  did  make  in  Paphos'  isle  of  yore. 
With  which  that  wretched  Greek,  that  life  forlore,*       * 
Did  fall  in  io-TO :  yet  this  much  fairer  shined, 
But  coT^red  with  a  slender  veil  afore : 
And  both  her  feet  and  legfe  together  twined 
Were  with  a  snake,  whose  head  and  tail  were  &8t  com- 
bined. 

The  cause  why  ske  was  covered  with  a  veil 
Was  hard  to  Imow,  fbr  that  her  priests  the  same 
From  people's  knowledge  iaboui«d  to  oonoeal : 
But  sooth  it  was  not  sure  for  womanish  s&ame, 
Nor  any  blemish,  which  the  work  mote  blamit ; 
But  for  (^ey  say)  she  hath  both  kmds  in  one. 
Both  male  and  female,  both  under  one  natne : 
She  sire  and  modier  is  herself  alone. 
Begets  and  eke  conceives,  ne  needeth  other  none. 

And  an  about  her  neck  and  shoulders  flew 
A  flock  of  little  loves,  and  sports,  and  joys, 
With  nimble  wings  of  gold  and  purple  hue ; 
Whose  shapes  seemed  not  like  to  terrestrial  bo^s, 
But  like  to  angels  playing  heavenly  toys ; 
The  whilst  their  eldest  brother  was  away, 
Cupid  their  eldest  brother :  he  enjovs 
The  wide  kingdom  of  love  with  lordly  sway. 
And  to  his  law  compels  all  ereator^  to  obey. 

And  all  about  her  altar  scattered  lay 
Great  sorts^  of  lovers  piteously  complaining, 

»  Difficult  •  BritOe.  »»  Forsook. 
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Some  of  their  loss,  some  of  their  love's  delay. 

Some  of  their  pride,  some  paragons'  disdaiomg. 

Some  fearing  mod,  some  nrauaulently  feigmng, 

As  every  one  had  caoBe  of  good  of  ill. 

Amongst  the  rest  some  one,  through  love's  constrainiDg 

Tormented  sore,  coold  not  contain  it  still. 

But  &1XS  brake  forth,  that  all  the  temple  it  ^Ud  fill." 

The  hymn  or  prayer  to  Vemis  that  follows  is  a  free 
translation  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  invocation  with 
which  Lucretius^  opens  his  great  poem : — 

"  *  Great  Venus !  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Grace, 
The  joy  of  gods  and  men,  tiiat  under  sky 
Dost  mrest  shine,  and  most  adorn  thy  place ; 
That  with  thy  smiling  look  dost  pacify 
The  raging  seas,  and  mak^st  the  storms  to  fly j 
Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  winds,  the  clouds  do  fear ; 
And,  when  thou  spread'st  thy  mantle  forth  oa  high. 
The  waters  play,  and  pleasant  lands  appear. 
And  heavens  laugh,  and  all  the  world  shows  joyous 
cheer. 

Then  doth  the  deedal*^  earth  throw  forth  to  thee 

Out  of  her  fruitful  lap  abundant  flowers ; 

And  then  all  living  wights,  «oon  as  they  see 

The  spring  break  forth  out  of  his  lusty  bowers, 

They  all  do  learn  to  play  the  paramours : 

First  do  the  merry  birds,  thy  pretty  pages, 

Privily  pricked  with  thy  lustful  powers, 

Chirp  loud  to  thee  out  of  their  leafy  cages, 

And  thee,  their  mother,  call  to  cool  their  kindly  rages. 

.  Then  do  the  salvage  beasts  begin  to  play 
Their  pleasant  fi*isks,  and  loath  their  wonted  food : 
The  lions  roar ;  the  tigers  loudly  bray ; 
The  raging  bulls  rebellow  through  the  wood. 
And  breaking  forth  dare  tempt  the  deepest  flood 
To  come  where  thou  dost  draw  them  with  desire* 

So  all  the  world  by  thee  at  flrst  was  made. 
And  daily  yet  thou  dost  the  same  repair : 

^  Productive,    It  is  the  original  Latin  word. 
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Ne  ought  on  earth  that  merry  is  and  glad, 
Ne  ought  on  earth  that  lovely  is  and  fur. 
But  thou  the  same  for  pleasure  didst  prepare : 
Thou  art  the  root  of  all  that  joyous  is : 
Great  god  of  men  and  women,  queen  of  the  air. 
Mother  of  laughter,  and  well-spring  of  bliss, 

0  grant  that  of  my  love  at  last  I  may  not  miss !' " 

Sir  Scudamore  goes  on,  in  lines  too  bright  and  musical 
for  one  of  them  to  be  spared : — 

"  So  did  he  say :  but  I  with  murmur  soft. 
That  none  might  hear  the  sorrow  of  my  heart. 
Yet  inly  groaning  deep  and  sighing  oft. 
Besought  her  to  grant  ease  unto  my  smart, 
And  to  my  wound  her  gracious  help  impart. 
Whilst  thuis  I  spake,  behold  I  with  happy  eye 

1  spied  where  at  the  idol's  feet  apart 
A  bevy  of  fair  damsels  close  did  lie. 

Waiting  whenas  the  anthem  should  be  sung  on  high. 

The  first  of  them  did  seem  of  riper  years 

And  graver  countenance  than  all  the  rest : 

Yet  all  the  rest  were  eke  her  equal  peers, 

Yet  unto  her  obeyed  all  the  best : 

Her  name  was  Womanhood :  that  she  expressed 

By  her  sad  semblant  and  demeanour  wise ; 

For  steadfast  still  her  eyes  did  fixed  rest, 

Ne  roved  at  random,  after  gazers'  guise, 

Whose  luring  baits  oftimes  do  heedless  hearts  entise.. 

And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefacedness, 
Ne  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  uprear, 
Ne  ever  once  did  look  up  from  her  dess,« 
As  if  some  blame  of  evil  she  did  fear, 
That  in  her  cheeks  made  roses  oft  appear : 
And  her  against  sweet  Cheerfulness  was  placed. 
Whose  eyes,  like  twinkling  stars  in  evemng  dear. 
Were  decked  with  smiles  Siat  all  sad  humours  chased. 
And  darted  forth  delights  the  which  her  goodly  graced. 

And  next  to  her  sate  sober  Modesty, 
Holding  her  hand  upon  her  gentle  heart ; 

•  Seat 
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And  her  agsdnst  sate  comely  Courtesj, 

That  unto  every  person  knew  her  part; 

And  her  before  was  seated  overthwart 

Soft  Silence,  and  submiss  Obedience, 

Both  linked  together  never  to  dispart ; 

Both  gifts  of  God  not  gotten  but  from  thence ; 

Both  girlands  of  his  saints  against  their  foes*  offence. 

Thus  sate  they  all  around  in  seemly  rate*": 

And  in  the  midst  of  them  a  goodly  Maid 

(Even  in  the  lap  of  Womanhood)  there  sate, 

The  which  was  all  in  lily-white  arrayed. 

With  silver  streams  amongst  the  linen  strayed ; 

Like  to  the  Mom,  when  first  her  shining  face 

Hath  to  the  gloomy  world  itself  bewrayed : 

That  same  was  fiurest  Amoret  in  place. 

Shining  with  beauty's  light  and  heavenly  virtue's  grace. 

Whom  soon  as  I  beheld,  my  heart  gan  throb 

And  weighed  in  doubt  what  best  were  to  be  done : 

For  sacrilege  me  seemed  the  church  to  rob : 

And  folly  seemed  to  leave  the  thing  imdone, 

Which  with  so  strong  attempt  I  had  begun. 

Tho,  shaking  off  all  doubt  and  shame&ced  fear, 

Which  lady's  love  I  heard  had  never  won 

Mongst  men  of  worth,  I  to  her  stepped  near. 

And  by  the  lily  hand  her  laboured  up  to  rear." 

Upon  this,  Womanhood  sharply  rebuked  him  for  being 
overbold  in  presuming  to  lay  hands  upon  a  virgin  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  Venus.  Scudamore  remied  in  a 
few  honest  words,  and  at  the  same  time  disclosed  his 
shield,  which  he  had  kept  hidden  ever  since  he  entered 
the  temple ;  at  the  sight  on  which,  of  Cupid  emblazoned 
with  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  matron,  awed,  said  no 
more.  Meantime  the  knight  all  the  while  had  kept  hold 
of  the  fair  virgin's  hand,  resolved  for  no  entreaty  to 
"  forego  so  glorious  spoil ;"  having  his  eye  also  ever- 
more fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  goddess,  "  whom,"  he 
says, 

**  when  I  saw  with  amiable  grace 

To  laugh  on  me,  and  £i,vour  my  pretence, 
I  was  emboldened  with  more  confidence ; 

'  Manner,  arrangement. 
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And,  nought  fer  mceness  nor  fbr  enrj  sparing, 
In  presence  of  tbem  idl  forth  led  her  thence, 
All  looking  on,  and  like  astonished  staring, 
Tet  to  lay  hand  on  her  not  one  of  all  them  daring. 

She  often  prayed,  and  often  me  besought,. 
Sometime  with  tender  tears,  to  let  her  go, 
Sometime  with  witching  snules :  but  yet,  for  nought 
That  eyer  she  to  me  could  say  or  do. 
Could  she  her  wished  freedom  fro  me  woo ; 
But  forth  I  led  her  through  the  temple  eate. 
By  which  I  hardly  passed  with  mudi  ado : 
But  that  same  ladys  which  me  friended  late 
In  entrance,  did  me  also  friend  in  my  retrate. 

No  less  did  Dsnger  threaflen  me  with  dread, 
Whenas  he  saw  me,  maugre  all  his  power. 
That  glorious  spcnl  of  B^uty  with  me  lead, 
Thau  Cerberus,  when  Orpheus  did  reooure*^ 
His  leman  from  the  Stygian  prince's  bower. 
But  evermore  my  shield  did  me  defend 
Against  the  storm  of  every  dreadful  stour : 
Thus  safely  with  my  love  I  thenoe  did  wend.'* 

''  And  so/'  says  the  poet,  **  ended  he  his  tale,  where  I 
this  Canto  end." 

Canto  XI.  (53  stanzas). — We  must  also  g^ve  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  Canto,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in 
the  poem.     It  sets  out  thus  : — 

But  ah !  for  pity  that  I  have  thus  long 

Left  a  fair  lady  languishing  in  pain  I 

Now  well  away  I  iSaX  I  have  done  such  wrongs 

To  let  fair  Florimel  in  bands  remain. 

In  bands  of  love,  and  in  sad  thraldom's  chain ; 

From  which  unless  some  heavenly  power  her  free 

By  miracle,  not  yet  appearing  plain, 

She  lenger  yet  is  like  captfved  to  be ; 

That  even  to  think  thereof  it  inly  pities  me. 

Florimel,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  left,  in  the 
Eighth  Canto  of  the  preceding  Book,  in  the  hands  of  the 
sea-god  Proteus,  who,  we  were  there  told,  after  all  his 

«  Concord.  »»  Recover. 
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attempts  to  win  her  favour  had  failed,  at  last  threw  her 
into  a  dungeon  and  threatened  to  keep  her  there  in 
eternal  durance. 

Deep  in  the  bottom  of  an  huge  great  rock 

TTie  dungeon  was,  in  which  her  bound  he  left, 

That  n^Uier  iron  bars,  nor  brazen  lock, 

JDid  meed  to  guard  from  force  or  secret  theft 

Qf  all  her  lovers  which  would  lier  have  reft : 

For  walled  It  was  with  wavee^  which  raged  and  roared 

As  they  the  cliff  in  pieces  would  have  deft ; 

Besides,  ten  thousand  monsters  foul  abhorred 

Did  wait  about  it,  gapii^  g^^sly,  all  begored.^ 

And  in  the  nadst  thereof  did  I^irror  dwell. 

And  Darkness  dread  tiiat  never  viewed  day, 

Like  to  the  balefol  house  of  lowest  hdl« 

In  which  old  Styx  her  aged  homes  alwaj 

(Old  Styx  the  grandame  of  the  gods)  doth  la;^. 

There  did  this  luckless  maid  seven  months  abide, 

Ne  ever  evening  saw,  ne  mominc's  ray, 

Ne  ever  from  the  day  the  night  descried, 

But  thought  it  all  one  night,  that  did  no  hours  divide. 

And  all  this  was  for  the  love  of  Marinel — of  Marinel, 
by  whom  she  and  all  other  women  were  des{»sed.  Miean« 
while,  however,  he  still  lay  languishing  of  the  wound 
inflicted  by  a  woman's  hand,  as  related  in  the  Fourth 
Canto  of  the  last  Book ;  and  nothing  that  the  nymph  his 
mother  can  do  to  cure  him  is  of  any  avail,  till  at  laist  she 
hies  for  help  to  Tryphon,  the  sea^ods'  surgeon,  to  whom 
she  carries  a  whistle,  curiously  wrought  of  a  fish's  shell, 
for  fee.  If,  therefore,  we  would  have  the  poet  to  be 
perfectly  consistent  throughout  the  wh(^  extent  of  his 
long  performance,  we  must  suppose  that  the  message 
which  we  were  before  told  she  sent  in  haste  for  Tryphon 
to  come  to  her,  as  soon  as  her  son  was  brought  home, 
had  not  been  attended  to  by  that  "sovereign  leech." 
But  we  shall  take  a  truer  view  if  w«  are  contented  to 
allow  that  he  may  be  chargeable  with  a  lapse  of  memory 
in  regard  to  so  minute  a  matter.     Now,  at  any  rate, 

*  Besmeaxed  with  gore. 
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Tryphon,  hearkening  to  the  nymph's  request,  applied 
his  sKill  with  such  assiduity  and  success  that  Marine!  was 
soon  restored  to  health.  His  mother's  maternal  fears, 
nevertheless,  long  retuned  him  in  her  ocean  bower,  very 
much  against  his  will.  At  length  it  happened  that  all 
the  deities  of  the  sea  and  their  ofl&pring  were  assembled 
at  a  solemn  feast  held  in  the  house  of  rroteus  in  Ironour 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  that  is, 
of  the  eod  of  the  former  river  with  the  goddess  or  nymph 
of  the  Uitter,  whom,  after  long  wooing,  he  had  at  last 
prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  share  his  bed.  The  famous 
episode  thus  introduced,  the  commentators  assume  to  be 
the  same  poem  which  Spenser  speaks  of  in  the  year 
1580  as  already  written  by  him  on  this  subject.  But 
that  poem,  entitled  EpUhalanmm  Thamesis^  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  specimen  of  what  was  called  *'  English 
versifying,"  or  a  composition  in  some  of  the  metres  then 
attempted  to  be  constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Latin  prosody  ;*  and  it  must  therefore 
have  been,  at  least  in  its  form,  entirely  different  from 
what  we  have  here.  Nor,  considering  the  lone  interval 
that  had  elapsed,  does  it  seem  very  probable  that  there 
would  be  much  resemblance  between  the  present  and  the 
former  composition  in  any  respect.  The  episode,  as  we 
have  it,  is  ^together  in  Spenser's  most  matured  style ; 
and  it  may  be  assumed  not  to  have  been  written  even 
when  the  first  three  Bo(^  of  the  Fairy  Queen  were  pub- 
lished, else  it  would  probably  have  beeh  introduced  in 
that  portion  of  the  poem. 

To  the  house  of  Proteus,  then,  all  the  water  deities, 
the  poet  tell  us,  repaired  on  this  occasion,  both  the 
greater  and  the  least — 

As  well  which  in  the  mighty  ocean  trade. 
As  that  in  rivers  swim,  or  brooks  do  wade — 

adding,  in  Homeric  fashion,  that,  if  he  had  an  hundred 
tongues,  as  many  mouths,  a  voice  of  brass,  and  a  memory 
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iGs^f  or  bounilless,  he  could  not  recount  them  all  in 
IT.     And  then  he  proceeds : — 

Help  therefore,  0  thou  sajcred  imp  of  Jove, 

The  nareling  of  dame  Menior>^  his  dear, 

To  whom  those  rull&t  laid  up  ju  heaveti  above. 

And  records  of  miCiquity  appear, 

To  which  DO  wit  of  man  may  comen  near ; 

Help  me  to  tell  the  nam<.^  of  all  those  floods 

And  all  those  nymphs,  which  then  assembled  were 

To  that  great  banquet  of  the  watery  gods. 

And  all  their  sundry  kiud^  and  all  their  hid  aliod«s. 

First  came  great  Neptune,  with  his  three-forked  maoc. 
That  rules  fiie  aeas  and  makes  them  rise  or  fail  j 
His  dewy  locks  did  drop  with  brine  ajwce 
Under  his  di:idem  imperial  t 
And  by  his  side  his  queen  with  coronal, 
Fair  Amphi trite,  most  divinely  fair, 
Whose  ivory  shoulders  weren  covered  all, 
As  with  a  robe,  with  her  own  diver  hair, 
And  decked  with  pearls  which  the  Indian  seas  for  her 
prepare. 

These  marched  tkr  afore  the  other  crew : 

And  all  tfae  way  before  tbem,  as  they  went, 

Triton  his  trumpet  shrill  before  them  blew^ 

For  goodJ J  triumph  and  great  jolliment, 

That  made  the  rocks  to  roar  as  they  were  rent. 

And  after  them  the  royal  issue  came. 

Which  of  them  sprung  by  lineal  descent : 

First  the  sea- gods,  which  to  themselves  do  claim 

The  power  to  rale  the  billows,  and  the  waves  to  tame, 

Phorcyg,  the  father  of  that  fatal  brood. 

By  whom  those  old  heroes  won  such  fame  j 

Aad  Glaucus,  that  wise  soothsays  undei^tood  i 

And  tra^e  Ino's  son,  the  which  beeanie 

A  god  of  seas  throngh  hi^  mad  mother's  blame, 

Now  hight  Palemon,  and  Is  sailors'  friend ; 

Great  Jirontes ;  add  Astreens,  that  did  shame  , 

Himself  with  incest  of  his  kin  iinketmed  ; 

And  huge  Orion,  that  doth  tempests  still  portend  j 

The  rich  Cteatos,  and  Earytue  long; 

Nelenfl  and  Peliasj  lovely  brethren  both  j  r^^^^i^ 
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Mighty  Chrysaor ;  and  Caicus  strong ; 
Eunrpulus,  fliat  calms  the  waters  wroth : 
Ana  &ir  Eaphoemos,  that  upon  them  eo'th, 
As  on  the  ground,  without  cUsmay  or  dread ; 
Fierce  Eryx ;  and  Alebins,  that  know'th 
The  waters'  depth,  and  doth  their  bottom  tread ; 
And  sad  Asopus,  comely  with  his  hoary  head. 

There  also  some  most  famous  founders  were 

Of  puissant  nations,  which  the  world  possessed. 

Yet  sons  of  Neptune,  now  assembled  here : 

Ancient  Ogyges,  even  the  ancientest; 

And  Inachus  renowmed  above  the  rest ; 

Phoenix ;  and  Aon ;  and  PehiQgns  old ; 

Great  Belus ;  Phoeax ;  and  Asenor  best; 

And  mi^ty  AlMon,  father  of  the  bold 

And  warlike  people  which  the  Britain  Islands  liold : 

For  Albion  was  the  son  of  Neptune,  and  passed  dry. 
footed  out  of  his  own  Britain,  called  Albion  i^er  him^ 
into  Gaul,  now  called  France,  to  %ht  with  Hercuks,  by 
whom  what  was  mortal  of  him  wns  «lain ;  but  tb«  iiii> 
mortal  spirit  still  lives,  and  comes  with  the  lest  of  the 
progeny  of  Neptune  to  this  great  feast.  Of  the  reotainder 
of  me  Canto  there  is  not  a  slanza  that  can  be  al^ridged  en* 
thrown  out. 

Next  came  the  aged  Ocean  and  his  da^le 
Old  Tethys,  the  oldest  two  of  all  the  rest  j 
For  all  the  rest  of  those  two  parents  came, 
Which  afterward  both  sea  and  land  possessed ; 
Of  all  which  Nereus,  the  eldest  apd  the  b^ 
Did  first  proceed ;  than  which  none  more  upright^ 
Ne  more  sincere  in  word  and  deed  professed ; 
Most  void  of  guile,  most  free  from  foul  despite. 
Doing  himself  and  teaching  odiers  to  do  right : 

Thereto  he  was  expert  in  prophecies, 

And  could  the  leddenJ  of  ^e  gods  iw^ld; 

Through  which,  when  Pai!is  brought  his  &mop9  inize» 

The  fair  Tyndarid  lass,  he  him  Ibretold 

That  her  aU  Greece  with  many  a  champion  bold 

i  Language,     ^ 
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Shoald  fet<^  again,  and  finally  destroy 
Proud  Priam's  town :  so  wise  is  Nereus  old, 
And  so  well  skilled ;  nathless  he  takes  great  joy 
Oft-times  amongst  the  wanton  nymphs  to  sport  and  toy. 

And  after  him  the  £um)ns  rivers  came, 
Which  do  the  earth  enrich  and  hesutify : 
The  fertile  Nile,  which  creatures  new  doth  frame; 
Long  Rhodanns,  whose  soaroe  springs  from  the  slr^ ; 
Fair  Ister,  flowing  from  the  moantalBS  hitffa ;  * 

Divine  Scamander,  parpled  jei  witii  blood 
Of  Qreeka  and  Tixqans,  which  herein  did  die ; 
Pactolus  glistering  with  his  golden  flood ; 
And  Tigris  fierce,  whose  streams  of  none  may  be  with- 
stood; 

Great  Ganges ;  and  immortal  Euphrates ; 
Deep  Indus ;  and  Mseander  intricate ; 
Slow  Peneus ;  and  tempestuous  Phasides ; 
Swift  lUiene ;  and  Alpheus  still  immaculate ; 
Oraxes,  feared  for  great  Cyrus*  fate ; 
Tybris,  renowmed  ror  the  Komans*  fame ; 
Rich  Oranochy,^  though  but  knowen  late ; 
And  ihsd  huge  river,  which  doth  bear  his  name 
Of  warlike  Amazons  which  do  possess  the  same. 

Joy  onfhosie  wariike  women,  which  so  long 

Can  firom  all  men  so  rich  a  Idngdom  hold ! 

And  shame  on  yon,  O  men,  which  boast  your  strong 

And  valiant  hearts,  in  thoughts  less  hard  and  bold, 

Yet  quail  in  conquest  of  that  land  of  gold  I 

Bat  uiia'to  you,  O  Britons,  most  pertains. 

To  whom  the  right  hereof  itself  hath  sold ; 

The  which,  for  sparing  little  cost  or  pains. 

Lose  so  immortal  glory,  and  so  endless  gains. 

Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celestial  sound 
Of  daintv  music,  which  did  next  ensue 
Befoite  tne  spouse :  that  was  Arion  crowned ; 
Who,  playing  on  his  harp,  unto  him  drew 
The  ears  and  hearts  of  all  that  goodly  crew ; 
That  even  yet  ^e  dolphin,  which  him  bore 
Through  the  ^gean  seas  ftt>m  pirates'  view, 
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Stood  still  by  him  astonished  at  his  lore, 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  roar. 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plain : 
Soon  after  whom  the  lovely  bridegroom  came, 
The  noble  Thames,  with  all  his  goodly  train. 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  became. 
His  ancient  parents,  namely  the  ancient  Thame ; 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  than  he, 
'        The  Ouse,  whom  nwn  do  Isis  rightly  name ; 
Full  weak  and  crocked  creature  seemed  she. 
And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce  her  way  could 


Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustained 

Of  two  small  grooms,  which  by  their  names  were  hi^t 

The  Chum  and  Charwell,  two  small  streams,  which 

pained 
Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  aright. 
Which  foiled  oft  through  faint  and  feeble  plight: 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay ; 
Yet  seemed  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight. 
With  head  all  hoary,  and  his  beard  all  gray. 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  down  alway  : 

And  eke  he  somewhat  seemed  to  stoc^  afore 

With  bowed  back,  by  reason  of  the  load 

And  ancient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 

Of  that  feir  city,  wherein  make  abode 

So  many  learned  imps,  that  shoot  abroad, 

And  with  their  branches  spread  all  Britany, 

No  less  than  do  her  elder  sister's  ^  brood. 

Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  nursery 

Of  arts  I  but,  Ox&rd,  thine  doth  Thame  most  glorify. 

But  he  their  son,"*  full  fresh  and  jolly  was, 

All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet"  hue. 

On  which  the  waves,  glittering  like  crystal  glass, 

So  cunningly  enwoven  were,  that  few 

Could  weenen  whether  they  were  false  or  true : 

And  on  his  head  like  to  a  coronet 

He  wore,  tiiat  seemed  strange  to  common  view, 
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In  which  were  many  towers  and  castles  set. 
That  it  enoompassea  round  as  with  a  golden  fret- 
Like  as  the  mother  of  tbe  gods,  they  say^ 
In  her  great  iron  ehariot  wonts  to  ride, 
When  to  Jove*B  palaia:  she  doth  Uike  her  way, 
Old  Cybele,  arrayed  with  pompous  pride, 
Wearing  a  diadi^m  embattled  wide 
With  hnndred  turrets,  like  a  tnrribant :  "i 
With  stich  an  one  was  Thamis  hi^autifieii ; 
That  was  to  weet  the  famous  TroynoTant, 
In  which  hor  kingdom's  throne  is  chiefly  reBiant^ 
And  round  about  him  many  n  pretty  psLge 
Attended  duly,  ready  to  obey  * 
All  little  rivers  which  owe  vassa^Ia^ 
To  hlmt  as  to  their  lord,  and  tribute  pay : 
The  chalky  Kenoet;  and  the  Thetis  grey ; 
The  morish  Cole ;  and  the  sof^sliding  Brtian ; 
The  wanton  Lt?e,  that  oft  doth  lose  his  way  ^ 
And  the  still  Parent,  m  whose  waters  clean 
Ten  thousand  fishes  play  aud  deck  Ms  pleasant  strcain. 

Then  came  his  neighbour  tioods  which  nigh  him  dwell, 

Aud  water  all  the  English  soil  throughout; 

They  all  oti  him  this  day  attended  well, 

And  with  meet  flcrvice  waited  him  about ; 

Nti  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout : 

No,  not  the  stately  Severn  grudged  at  all, 

Ne  storming  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout; 

But  hoth  him  honoured  £^  their  principal, 

And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  before  him  iidU 

There  was  the  speedy  Tamar,  which  divide 

The  ComLsh  and  the  Deronish  eonfines ; 

Through  hoth  who&e  borders  swiftly  down  it  glid^, 

And^  meeting  Plym,  to  Plymouth  thence  declines : 

And  Dart,  nigh  choked  with  sands  of  tinny  mines ; 

Hat  Avon  marched  in  more  stately  path, 

Proud  of  hie  adamants  with  which  he  shines 

And  tjlisters  wide,  as  als  of  wondrons  !?ath, 

And  liristow  fair,  which  on  bis  waves  he  builded  hath- 

And  there  came  Stonr  with  terrible  aspect. 

Bearing  his  si^  deformed  heads  on  high, 
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That  doth  his  course  through  Blandford  plahs  direct. 
And  washeth  Winbome  meeds  in  seascm  dry. 
Next  him  went  Wilybum  with  passage  sly, 
That  of  his  wiliness  his  name  doth  take. 
And  of  himself  doth  name  the  shire  thereby : 
And  Mole,  that  like  a  nousling  mole  doth  make 
His  way  still  under  ground  till  Thames  he  overtake. 

Then  came  the  Bother,  decked  all  wi^  -woods 
Like  a  wood-god,  abd  flowing  fist  to  Bye ; 
And  Sture,  that  parteth  with  his  pleasant  floodi 
The  eastern  Saxons  from  the  soumerh  nigfa. 
And  Clare  and  Harwich  both  doth  beaudiy. 
Him  followed  Yar,  soft  washing  Norwich  wall, 
And  with  him  brought  a  present  joyfully 
Of  his  own  fish  unto  their  festivaly 
Whose  like  none  else  could  shew,  the  which  they  mffins 
call. 

Next  these  the  plenteous  Ouse  came  &i*  firotn  land. 

By  many  a  city  and  by  many  a  town, 

And  many  rivers  taking  nnderhand 

Into  his  waters,  as  he  passeth  down, 

(The  Clee,  the  Were,  the  Grant,^  the  Sture,  the  Bowne,) 

Thence  doth  by  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  flit, 

My  mother  Cambridge,  whom  as  with  a  crown 

He  doth  adorn,  and  is  adorned  of  it 

With  many  a  gentle  muse  and  many  a  learned  wit 

And  after  him  the  fetal  Welland  went, 
That  if  old  saws  prove  true  (which  God  forbid !) 
Shall  drown  all  Holland  with  his  excrement, 
And  shall  see  Stamford,  though  now  homely  hid, 
Then  shine  in  learning  more  than  ever  did 
Cambridge  or  Oxford,  England's  g(K)dly  beam& 
And  next  to  him  the  Nene  down  softly  slid} 
And  bounteous  Trent,  that  in  himself  enseams 
Both  thirty  sorts  of  flush  and  thirty  sundry  streams* 

Next  these  came  Tyne,  along  whose  stony  bank 
That  Boman  monarch  built  a  brazen  wall. 
Which  mote  the  feebled  Britons  strongly  flank 
Against  the  Picts  that  swarmed  over  all, 
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Which  yet  thereof  Gaalfierer  they  do  <^flll  t 

And  T^weedy  the  limit  betwiit  Logris  land 

And  Alhany  :  and  Eden,  thou  eh  bat  amatl. 

Yet  often  stainL'd  with  blood  of  manj  a  baud 

Of  ScDbi  aad  English  both,  that  tiued'  on  his  straEid, 

Then  came  those  six  sad  brethren,  like  forlorn^ 
That  whllome  were^  as  antique  fathers  tellf 
Six  valiant  knights  of  oou  fair  nymph  ybora, 
Which  did  in  uoblt:  deeds  of  arms  excel. 
And  wQLLDcd  there  where  now  York  people  dwell ; 
StUl  Ure,  Bwift  Werf*  and  Oze  the  most  of  might. 
High  Swale,  unquiet  Nide,  and  troublous  Skell ; 
All  whom  a  Scythian  ktu£^  that  Humber  higbt^ 
Slew  cruelly  J  and  in  the  nver  drowned  quite : 

But  passed  not  loug,  ere  Brutus^  warlike  sou 

Locrinnfi  theai  avenged^  and  the  &fane  date. 

Which  the  proud  liumber  unto  them  had  done, 

By  equal  doom  repaid  on  his  own  pate : 

For  in  the  *elf  sauie  river,  where  he  late 

Had  drenched  them,  he  drowned  him  again  ; 

And  named  the  river  of  his  wretched  fate ; 

Who^e  bad  conditiou  yet  it  doth  retain, 

Ofl  tossed  with  his  stormfi  which  therein  still  remftin. 

These  after  came  the  stony  ^liallow  Lone, 
That  to  old  Ltmcaster  his  name  doth  lend ; 
And  following  Dee^  which  Britons  long  ygone 
Did  call  divine^  that  doth  by  Chester  tend; 
And  Conway*  which  out  of  his  stream  doth  send 
Plenty  of  pearls  to  declt  his  dames  withal  j 
And  Lindus,  that  his  pikes  doth  most  commend, 
Of  which  the  ancient  Lincoln  men  do  call : 
All  these  together  marched  toward  Frote^s'  hall. 

Ne  thence  the  Irish  rivers  absent  were  ;  j 

Sith  no  less  famous  than  the  rest  they  be, 

And  join  in  neigh Iwiurhood  of  kinsdom  near, 

Why  should  they  not  likewise  in  love  agree, 

And  joy  likewise  this  solemn  day  to  see  ? 

They  saw  it  all,  and  present  were  in  place : 

Though  I  them  all^  according  their  de^rce^ 
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Cannot  recount,  nor  tell  their  hidden  race, 

Nor  read  the  salvage  countries  thorough  which  theypace. 

There  was  the  Lifiy  rolling  down  the  lea ; 

The  Sandy  Slane ;  the  stony  Aubrion ; 

The  spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a  sea ; 

The  pleasant  Boyne ;  tne  fishy  fruitful  Ban ; 

Swift  Awniduff,  which  of  the  Exiglish  man 

Is  called  Blackwater ;  and  the  LilBur  deep ; 

Sad  Trowis,  that  once  his  people  overran ; 

Strong  Alio  tumbling  from  Slewlo^her  steep ; 

And  Mulla  mine,  whose  waves  I  whilome  taught  to  weep. 

And  there  the  three  renowmed  brethren  were, 

Which  that  great  giant  Blomius  begot 

Of  the  £edr  nymph  Bheiisa  wandering  there : 

One  day,  as  she  to  shun  the  season  hot 

Under  Slewboome  in  shady  grove  was  got,   " 

This  giant  found  her  and  by  force  deflowered ; 

Whereof  conceiving,  she  in  time  forth  brought 

These  three  fair  sons,  which  being  thenceforth  poured 

In  three  great  rivers  ran,  and  many  countries  scoured. 

The  first  the  gentle  Shure  that,  making  way 

By  sweet  Clonmell,  adorns  rich  Waterford ; 

The  next,  the  stubborn  Newre  whose  waters  grey 

By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Rossponte  board ; 

The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow  which  doth  hoard 

Great  heaps  of  salmon  in  his  deep  bosom : 

All  which,  long  sundered,  do  at  last  accord 

To  join  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come ; 

So,  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become. 

There  also  was  the  wide  embayed  Mayre ; 

The  pleasant  Bandon  crowned  with  many  a  wood ; 

The  spreading  Lee  that,  like  an  island  fair, 

Enclosetii  Ck>rk  with  his  divided  flood ; 

And  baleful  Oure  late  stained  with  English  blood : 

With  many  more  whose  names  no  tongue  can  tell. 

All  wluch  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 

Did  on  ^e  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 

To  do  their  dueful  service,  as  to  them  befell. 

Then  came  the  bride,  the  lovely  Medua  came, 
Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknowen  gear    oy  Google 
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And  nncoath  f^liion^  yet  her  well  became, 

That  Be«ned  libc  silvor  spriDklcHl  ber^  and  there 

With  glictetitig  gpaDgs  that  did  lilce  stars  appear, 

And  "waved  upon,  like  water  chamelot^* 

To  hide  the  mt'tal,  which  yet  everywhere 

Bewrayed  itself,  to  let  men  plainly  wot 

It  was  110  mortal  work,  that  seemed  and  yet  was  aot 

Her  goodly  locks  adowu  her  baok  did  flow 
Unto  her  waist,  with  flowers  bescattered. 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  forth  did  throw 
To  all  about,  and  all  her  shoulders  spread 
As  a  new  spring ;  and  likewise  on  her  head 
A  chapelet  of  sundry  flowers  she  wore, 
From  under  which  the  dewy  humour  shed 
Did  trickle  down  her  hair,  like  to  the  hoar 
Congealed  little  drops  which  do  the  mom  adore. 

On  her  two  pretty  handmaids  did  attend. 
One  called  the  Theise,  the  other  called  the  Crane : 
Which  on  her  waited  things  amiss  to  mend. 
And  both  behind  upheld  her  spreading  train ; 
Under  the  which  her  feet  appeared  plain, 
Her  silver  feet,  fair  washed  against  this  day ; 
And  her  before  there  paced  pages  twain. 
Both  clad  in  colours  like  and  like  array, 
The  Doune  and  eke  the  Frith,  both  which  prepared  her 
way. 

And  after  these  the  sea-nymphs  marched  all, 

All  goodly  damsels,  decked  with  long  green  hair, 

Whom  of  their  sire  Nereides  men  call. 

All  which  the  Ocean's  daughter  to  him  bare, 

The  grey-eyed  Doris ;  all  which  fifty  are ; 

All  which  she  there  on  her  attending  had : 

Swift  Proto ;  mild  Eucrate ;  Thetis  feir ; 

Soft  Spio ;  sweet  Endore ;  Sao  sad ; 

Light  Doto;  wanton  Glauce ;  and  Galene  glad ; 

White-hand  Eunica ;  proud  Dy^namene ; 
Joyous  Thalia ;  goodly  Amphitrite ; 
Lovely  Pasithee ;  kind  Eulimene ; 
Light-foot  Cymothoe ;  and  sweet  Melite ; 
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Fairest  Pherosa;  Pfaao  lily  white; 

Wondered  AsaTe  ;  Poris ;  and  Nessea ; 

With  Eirato  ibEt  doth  in  lore  delight; 

And  Panopse ;  and  vise  ProtomedaBa ; 

And  snowy«necked  Doris ;  and  Milk-white  Qalathaea ; 

Speedy  HippothoS;  and  chaste  Actea^ 
',  I^rge  Lisianassa ;  and  Pronsea  sage ; 
Eaagore ;  and  light  Pontoporea ; 
And,  she  that  witii  the  kast  wofd  can  assuage 
The  surging  seas  when  they  do  sorest  rage, 
Cymodoce ;  and  stout  Autonoe ; 
And  Neso;  and  Eione  well  in  age ; 
And  seeming  still  to  smile  Glauconome ; 
And,  she  ths^  hight  of  many  hestes,  Polynome; 

Fresh  Alimeda  decked  with  girland  fffeei^i 
Hyponeo  with  salt-bedewed  wrests ;' 
Laomedia  tike  the  crystal  sheen ; 
Liagore  much  praised  for  wise  behests ; 
And  Psamathe  for  her  broad  snowy  breasts ; 
Cymo ;  Eupompe ;  and  Themiste  just ; 
And,  she  that  virtue  loves  and  vice  detests, 
Euama ;  and  Menippe  true  in  trust ; 
And  Nemertea  learned  well  tp  rule  her  lust*      ] 

All  thesie  the  daughtess  o£old  Nerens  were. 
Which  have  the  sea  in  charge  to  them  assig^wd, 
To  rule  his  tides,  and  surges  to  uprear. 
To  bring  forth  storms,  or  fast  them  to  unbind, 
And  sailors  save  from  wrecks  of  wrathful  wind. 
And  yet  besides,  three  thousand  more  there  were 
Of  the  Ocean's  seed,  but*  Jove's  and  PhoBbus*  kind; 
The  which  in  floods  and  fountains  do  appear. 
And  all  mankind  do  nourish  with  their  waters  dear. 

The  which,  more  eath^  it  were  for  mortal  wight 
To  tell  the  sands,  or  coimt  the  stars  on  high, 
Or  ought  more  hard,  than  think  to  reekon  right 
But  well  I  wote  that  these,  which  I  descry, 
Were  present  at  this  great  solemnity  : 


'  Wrists.  n  Her  will. 
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And  there,  amongst  the  rest,  the  mother  was 
Of  luckless  Marinel,  Cymodoce ; 
Which,  for  my  muse  herself  now  tired  has, 
Unto  another  Canto  I  will  overpass. 

Canto  XII.  (35  stanzas). — Still  dwelling  on  the 
thought  with  which  he  had  concluded  the  preceding 
Canto,  the  poet  resumes  : — 

O  what  an  endless  wo^k  have  I  in  hand. 

To  count  the  sea's  abundant  progeny, 

Whose  fruitfol  seed  £tr  passeth  uiose  in  land. 

And  also  those  which  won  in  th^  azure  sk^ ! 

For  much  ntore  «atlL  to  tell  the  stars  on  lugh 

All  be  they  endless  seem  in  estimation, 

Than  to  recount  the  sea's  posterity : 

So  fertile  be  the  floods  in  generation. 

So  }iage  their  numbers,  aijd  so  numberless  ^eir  nation. 

Therefore  the  antique  inzards^  wqU  invented 

Tha^  Vemui  of  the  fi>amy  sea  was  bred } 

for  that  the  seajs  by  her  are  most  augmented. 

Witness  the  ei^oeeding  firy  which  there  are  fed. 

And  wondrous  slioals  which  may  of  none  be  read. 

Then  blame  me  not  if  I  have  erred  in  count 

Of  gods,  of  nymphs,  of  rivers,  yet  unread : 

For,  though  their  numbers  do  much  more  surmount. 

Yet  all  those  same  were  there  which  erst  I  did  recount. 

All  those  were  there,  and  many  others,  filling  the  house 
of  Proteus  even  to  the  door.  And  among  the  rest,  as 
already  mentioned,  was  the  mother  of  Marinel,  now,  as 
we  have  seen,  called  Cymodoce  (instead  of  Cymoent, 
as  before).    With  her,  too,  had  come  Marinel  himself, 

: to  learn  and  see 

The  manner  af  the  gods  when  they  at  banquet  be. 
^ut,  being  half  mortal,  he  could  not  sit  down  and  par- 
ta3(e  with  them ;  so  after  a  little  whi)e  he  wali^ed  abroad 
to  take  a  view  of  a  dwelling-j^ace  so  unlike  anything  he 
had  ever  seen  on  earth ;  and,  while  so  engaged, 

Under  the  hanging  of  an  hideous  cliff 
He  heard  the  lamentable  voice  of  one  • 

That  piteously  complained  her  careM  grie^ 
Which  never  she  before  disclosed  to  none, 
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But  to  herself  her  sorrow  did  bemoan : 

So  feelingly  her  case  she  did  complain, 

That  ruth  it  moved  in  the  rocky  stone, 

And  made  it  seem  to  ^1  her  grievous  pain. 

And  oft  to  groan  with  billows  beatinig  nrom  the  main  : 

"  Though  vwn  I  see  my  sorrows  to  unfold 
And  count  my  cares,  when  none  is  nigh  to  hear ; 
Yet  hoping  grief  may  lessen  being  told, 
I  will  them  tell,  though  unto  no  man  near : 
For  heaven,  that  unto  all  lends  equal  ear. 
Is  fiir  from  hearing  of  my  heavy  plight; 
And  lowest  hell,  to  which  I  lie  most  near. 
Cares  not  what  evils  hap  to  wretched  wight ; 
And  greedy  seas  do  in  toe  spoil  of  life  delight" 

He,  she  went  on,  who  kept  her  in  bondage  was  only 
hardened  the  more  by  her  complaints  and  tears;  yet 
would  she  never  repent  of  her  constancy  to  her  own 
love,  but  rather  rejoice  at  all  she  suffered  for  his  sake. 
And,  when  she  should  be  at  rest  in  death  at  last,  all  she 
asked  was  that  the  lament  she  now  made  might  then  be 
borne  to  his  ears,  and  he  might  know  how  hard  she 
thought  it  that  he,  a  knight  professing  arms,  should  let 
her  die  without  attempting  her  deliverance.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  she  began  afresh : — 

'*  Ye  gods  of  seas,  if  any  gods  at  all 

Have  care  of  right  or  rum  of  wretches'  wrong, 

By  one  or  other  way  me,  woeful  thrall. 

Deliver  hence  out  of  this  dungeon  strong. 

In  which  I  daily  dying  am  too  long : 

And,  if  ye  deem  *  me  aeath  for  lovmg  one 

That  loves  not  me,  then  do  it  not  prolong. 

But  let  me  die  and  end  my  days  atone,  f 

And  let  him  live  unloved,  or  love  himself  alone. 

But,  if  that  life  ye  unto  me  decree, 

Then  let  me  live,  as  lovers  ought  to  do. 

And  of  my  life's  dear  love  beloved  be : 

And,  if  he  should  through  pride  your  doom  undo. 

Do  you  by  duress  him  compel  thereto, 
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And  in  tJtus  jns<ia  ptit  him  her^  irlth  me; 
One  prison  fittest  is  to  hold  us  two :  1 1 

So  had  I  rather  to  he  thrall  than  free ;  < 

Such  thraldom  or  such  freedom  let  it  surely  he. 
But  O  vain  judgment,  and  conditions  Tun, 
The  which  the  prisoDer  points  unto  the  free! 
The  whiles  I  him  eoodemn,  and  deem  his  pain, 
He  where  he  list  goes  loose,  and  langlis  at  me : 
So  ever  loose,  so  ever  happy  he  I 
But  whereso  loose  or  happ;^  that  thou  art, 
Know,  Mariuel,  that  all  Uiis  is  for  thee  I  ** 
With  that  she  wept  aud  wailed.  03  if  her  heart 
Would  quite  h^ve  hurst  through  great  abundance  of  her 
smart 

[earing  his  own  name  thus jpronounoed  in  passion  and  1 

^ny,  Marinel  is  for  the  first  time  touched  with  re-  1 

orse  and  pity ;  he  wbhes  that  he  could  release  poor  ' 

lonmel,  but  knows  no  means  by  which  to  make  the  i 


Thus  whilst  his  stony  heart  wHSi  tender  ruth. 
Was  tooehed,  and  mighty  courage  mdilified, 
Basse  Venus'  son  that  lameth  stnbbom  youth 
With  iron  Hi,  Mid  maketh  him  i^hide 
Till  like  a  -victor  on  his  hack  he  ride, 
Into  his  mouth  his  msistering  bridle  threw, 
That  made  him  stoon,  till  he  did  him  bestride : 
Then  gan  he  make  him  tread  his  steps  anew. 
And  learn  to  love  by  learning  lover's  pains  to  rue. 

Q  has  now  no  rest  for  thinking  how  he  may  deliver 
$r :  sometimes  he  thinks  of  humbly  suing  Proteus  for 
iT  discharge ;  sometimes  of  forcing  him  '^  with  sword 
id  targe "  to  give  her  up ;  sometimes  of  stealing  her 
iray.    But  these  plans  are  all  manifestly  vain  and  hope- 
ss.    Then  he  begins 
To  damn  himself  by  every  evil  name, 
And  deem  unworthy  or  of  love  or  life, 
That  had  despised  so  chaste  and  &ir  a  dame, 
Which  him  had  sought  through  trouble  and  long  strife ; 
Yet  had  re&sed  a  god  that  her  had  sought  to  wife. 

t  length,  however,  the  feast  being  aver,  he  is  obligejUie 
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to  take  his  departure  and  return  with  his  mother  to  her 
bower.  Here,  in  solitude  and  silence,  he  remembers 
the  state  in  which  he  has  left  Florimel,  suffering  day  and 
night  "  for  his  dear  sake :" — 

The  thought  whereof  empierced  his  heart  so  deep» 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  took  delight; 
Ne  daily  food  did  take,  ne  nightly  sleep. 
But  pined  and  mourned,  and  languished,  and  alone  did 
weep; 

That  in  short  space  his  wonted  cheerful  hue 
Gan  fede,  and  lively  spirits  deaded  quite : 
His  cheek-bones  raw,  and  eye-pits  hollow  grew. 
And  brawny  arms  had  lost  their  knowen  might, 
That  nothing  like  himself  he  seemed  in  mghl 
Ere  long  so  weak  of  limb,  and  sick  of  love 
He  wox,  that  lenger  he  note  stand  upright, 
But  to  his  bed  was  brought,  and  laid  above. 
Like  rueful  ghost,  unable  once  to  stir  or  move. 

His  mother,  alarmed  and  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of 
his  illness,  hastens  again  to  Tryphon,  who,  revisiting  his 
patient,  assures  her  that  it  is  not,  as  she  suspected,  his 
old  wound  insufficiently  cured  aiid  rankling  under  the 
orifice,  or  scar ;  but  some  other  malady,  or  hidden  grief, 
which  his  skill  is  unable  to  detect.  Faint  and  trembling, 
she  then  applies  to  Marinel  himself,  beseeching  him, 
"  now  with  fair  speeches,  now  with  threatenings  stem," 
to  tell  her  if  anything  lies  heavy  on  his  heart ;  "  who 
still  her  answerea  there  was  nought." 

Nathless  she  rested  not  so  satisfied ; 

But  leaving  watery  gods,  as  booting  nought. 

Unto  the  £iny  heaven  in  haste  she  hied,! 

And  thence  Apollo,  king  of  leeches,  brought     * 

Apollo  came ;  who,  soon  as  he  had  sought 

Through  his  disease,  did  by  and  by  out  find 

That  he  did  languish  of  S(mie  inward  thought, 

The  which  afflicted  his  engrieved  mind ; 

'Which  love  he  read  to  be,  that  leads  each  living  kind. 

Cymodoce  is  at  first  anny  and  chides  her  son ;  but, 
reassuring  herself  with  the  thought  that  it  must  be  one 
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e  sea-n  jmpba  be  luid  latfly  se^n  for  whom  he  Ian- 
led^  and  that  lovp  of  fij'mphs  could  not  be  included 
e  ''  fatal  read"  which  fiad  warned  him  to  bo  ware  of 
ove  of  women,  she  afterwards  wooes  him  with  fair 
iaty  to  reveal  to  her  who  it  is  (hat  movea  his  hejirt  m 
When,  however,  he  tells  her  that  it  ia  Florimel, 
begins  to  chafe  afresh,  and  to  **  grieve  in  every 
/'  Yet,  whatever  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  may  meaii, 
hether  it  be  true  or  false,  it  is  evident  that  her  son 
die  at  any  rate  if  the  only  remedy  be  not  inatajitly 
ured  by  the  blwrution  of  the  lady.  She  feels  that  it 
el  ess  to  tnake  guit  to  Proteus,  or  "  unto  ajiy  meaner 
om plain  ;**  but  hieinia^  her  at  onee  to  great  Kmg 
tune  biniaelf,  *^  and  on  her  ^toee  before  him  falling- 
"  she  humbly  implores  him  to  grant  her  the  life  of 
?on,  whom  his  foe^  a  rniel  tyrant,  has  inifjuitously  and 
umptuously  condemned  to  death.  Go<l  Neptune, 
Y  smiling,  replies  that  the  person  of  whom  she  com- 
is  has  committed  wron^  against  him  us  well  as 
ist  lier  ;  for  to  c on d earn  to  death  appertains  to  none 
to  **  the  Bea*s  sole  sovereign*"  **^  Read  therefore," 
lys, 


**  who  it  is  which  thus  hath  wTOught, 

And  for  what  (^nse ;  the  trath  discover  pliiia : 
For  never  wight  m  evil  did  or  thought, 
But  would  some  rightful  cause  pretend,  though  rightly 
nought" 

informs  him  that  it  is  Proteus  ;  and  that  the  pretence 
illeges  is  her  soo  having  laid  claim  to  a  waift,  which 
cf>me  by  ch&nce  upon  the  seas,  and  which  in  reality 
nged  to  neither  of  them,  but  to  Neptune  himself,  by 
prerogative  as  sovereign  :  ^*  Therefore,"  she  adds, 


^- "  I  humbly  crave  your  mujesty 

It  to  replevy,?  and  my  son  reprlve : ' 

So  sliall  you  by  one  gift  save  all  us  three  alive*" 

prayer  is  granted  ;  a  warrant  is  made  out  forthwith, 
Eelease,  crave  to  be  given  up. 
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*^  under  the  sea^god's  seal  autentical/'  commandiog 
Proteus  instantly  to  set  at  liberty  the  Maid  he  had  lateljr 
taken  captive  while  wandering  on  the  seas ;  and  Proteus, 
as  soon  as  he  reads  the  order,  which  Cvmodoce  straight- 
way takes  to  him,  is  reluctantlj  compelled  to  obej,  and 
to  give  up  Plorimel ; — 

Whom  die  rec^ving  by  the  lily  hand. 
Admired  her  hetaatj  much,  as  she  mole  well. 
For  she  all  living  ereatores  did  excel, 
And  was  right  joyous  that  she  gotten  had 
So  £ur  a  wue  for  her  son  Marinel. 

As  for  Marinel  himself,  as  **  soon  as  he  beheld  timi 
ang^'s  face,"  his  heart  revived,  even  as  a  withered  flower 
at  die  return  of  warm  and  genial  weather 

lifts  up  his  head  that  did  before  decline, 

And  gins  to  spread  his  leaf  before  the  &ir  sunshine. 

Nor  did  Florimel  want  her  i^iare  of  the  blessedness ; — 

Ne  less  was  she  in  secret  heart  affected. 

But  iStaX  she  masked  it  with  modesty, 

For  fear  she  should  of  lightness  be  delected. 
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Book  Fifth. 


The  Fifth  Book  of  the  Fairy  Queen  is  entitled  27ie 
JLeqend  of  Artegah  Of  of  Justice.  The  introductory 
address^n  oi"  greater  iengin  than  usual,  and  is  very  fine. 
It  begins. 

So  oft  as  I  with  state  of  present  time 

The  image  of  the  antique  world  compare, 

Whenas  man's  age  was  in  his  freshest  prime, 

And  the  first  blossom  of  &ir  virtue  bare ; 

Such  odds  I  find  twixt  those,  and  these  which  are. 

As  that,  through  lonf^  eontinnanoe  of  his  coarse, 

Me  seems  the  world  is  ran  quite  out  of  square 

From  the  first  point  of  his  appointed  source; 

And  being  once  amiss  grows  daily  worse  and  worse : 

For  firom  the  golden  age,  that  first  was  named, 
It's  now  at  erst  *  become  a  stony  one ; 
And  men  ^mselves,  the  which  at  fix«t  were  fiiuned 
Of  earthly  mould,  and  formed  of  flesh  and  bone» 
Are  now  transformed  into  hardest  stone ; 
Such  as  behind  their  backs  (so  backward  bred) 
Were  thrown  by  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion : 
And,  if  than  those  may  any  worse  be  read. 
They  into  that  ere  long  will  be  degendered. 


Let  none  then  blame  me,  if,  in  discipline 

Of  virtue  and  of  civil  use's  lore, 

I  do  not  form  them  to  the  common  line 

Of  present  days  which  are  corrupted  sore; 

But  to  the  antique  use  which  was  of  yore. 

When  good  was  only  for  itself  desired. 

And  all  men  sought  their  own,  and  none  no  more ; 

When  justice  was  not  for  most  meed  outhired,  ^ 

But  simple  truth  did  reign,  and  was  of  all  admired. 


At  length. 
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For  what  all  men  then  used  to  call  yirtue  is  now  called 
vice,  and  the  name  of  virtue  is  given  to  what  was  then 
esteemed  vicious;  right  is  now  wrong,  and  wrong  is 
right ;  and  all  other  things  are  similarly  changed.  Nor, 
proceeds  our  author,  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing- 
that  the  revolving  heavens  themselves  (he  alludes  to  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes)  are  wandered  far  away  from 
where  they  first  were  fixed,  as  plainly  appears ; 

For  that  same  golden  fieecy  Ram,  which  bore 
Phryxus  and  Helle  from  their  stepdame's  fears, 
Hath  now  forgot  where  he  was  placed  of  yore, 
And  shouldered  hath  the  Bull  which  £Eur  Europa  bore : 

And  eke  the  Bull  hath  with  his  bow-bent  horn 

So  hardly  butted  those  two  Twins  of  Jove, 

That  they  have  crushed  the  Crab,  »jk\  quite  Wm  borne 

Into  the  great  Nemaean  Lion's  grove. 

Even  the  Sun,  in  these  fourteen  hundred  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  time  "  that  learned  Ptolomy  his  height 
did  take,"  is  declined  nigh  thirty  minutes  to  the  south, 
so  that  it  may  be  feared  we  shall  in  time  lose  his  light 
altogether.  Indeed,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  old 
Egyptian  sages,  he  had,  since  they  first  began  to  take 
his  height  (a  space,  according  to  Herodotus,  whose  ac- 
count is  here  referred  to,  of  11,340  years)  four  times 
changed  his  place,  and  twice  risen  where  he  now  sets 
and  set  where  he  now  rises. 

But  most  is  Mar^  amiss  of  all  the  rest ; 

And  next  to  him  old  Saturn,  that  was  wont  be  best 

For  during  Saturn's  ancient  reign  it 's  said 

That  all  the  world  with  goodness  did  abound ; 

All  loved  virtue,  no  man  was  afraid 

Of  force,  ne  fraud  in  wight  was  to  be  found ; 

No  war  was  known,  no  dreadful  trumpet's  sound ; 

Peace  universal  reigned  mougst  men  and  beasts : 

And  all  things  freely  grew  out  of  the  ground : 

Justice  sat  high  adored  with  solemn  feasts. 

And  to  all  people  did  divide  her  dread  beheasts :  ^ 


i>  Commands. 
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Most  sacred  virtue  she  of  all  the  rest, 
Besembliug  God  in  his  imperial  might ; 
Whose  sovereign  power  is  herein  most  exprest, 
That  both  to  good  and  bad  he  dealeth  right, 
And  all  his  works  with  justice  hath  bedight<^ 
That  power  he  also  doth  to  princes  lend, 
And  makes  them  like  himself  in  glorious  sight 
To  sit  in  his  own  seat,  his  cause  to  end, 
And  rule  his  people  right,  as  he  doth  recommend. 

This  leads  aaturally  to  the  customary  appeal  to  Elizabeth, 
who  is  addressed  as  ^*  dread  sovereign  goddess/'  and  re- 
quested to  pardon  the  boldness  of  Tier  *^  basest  thrall " 
who  dares  discourse  of  so  high  a  theme  as  her  great  jus* 
tice ;  **  the  instrument  whereof,"  the  eleven  stanzas  con- 
clude, **  lo,  here  thy  Artegal." 

Canto  I.  (30  stanzas).— -It  has  already  been  stated 
thui  Wl¥  ^ftttj^g'  (^^  ^'•^^'^gal,  y«  h**  is  called  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  poem)  is  understood  to  stand  for 
Arthtir  Lurd  Gwy  of  Wiltoh,  who  was  sent  over  as  Lord  ' 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland  in  July  1580,  when  Spenser 
accompanied  him  as  his  secretary.  In  the  present  Book 
he  appears  more  distinctly  than  heretofore  in  his  historical 
character ;  and  his  Irish  government,  which  lasted  for 
about  two  years,  and  comprised  the  suppression  of  the 
great  rebellion  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  is  espe- 
cially shadowed  forth  in  the  allegory. 

The  present  Canto  opens  with^hft  pi^jgy  nf  Bacchus 
and  Hercules,  who  first,  we  are  told^  ialhe^anSutnitttarta 
'j^ftv^laSmple  of  Ijbe  repression  of  wrong  and  the  esta- 
^Bsaeat  (^"nght jinder  ihtt  fule  and  bjthe  power  of 
Justi^TheTormer  irilEe^aS,  the  Tatter  in  the  West; 
ancTffieiL  we  are  carrieiJbackJtaJt!!?  story  of  .Artegal, 
upon  which  we  lelt  tim  proceed- 
IM  BHtbmaftrat  the  end  of  the 


^,.®355gjB6oEl    TlbEtoiyectjupoa- 

was  1;o  s^iccoiur  a  distressed  lady, 

nd,  anciently  feme),  against  the 

JSBaaor^tt^rwmrtrcidriroiB^^erher  heritage; 


<^  Adorned. 
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Ii^a  had  come  and  be609g^  trdmi  ffmn  tlift  FHip- 
Queen,  an'^'paftfiigfity  empreg^  whose  glory  it  id  to  be 
flieTpSlrbn^^  and  heiperOTTm  who  are  poor  and  op- 
pressed, had  selected,  ArliittMl  Cm  >ho  fiiliTTff^se.  For 
hefromjbislnfancv  had  been  broiM^LBP  m>Q  instmcted 
mall  good^^^  by  Afikwa  faeradif)  who  <«ie  day 

while  she  lived  among  men  aad  walked  about  over  the 
earth,  *'  found  this  gentle  child  amongst  hit  peers  playing 
his  childish  sport,'*  and,  having  allured  him  *'  with  gifU 
and  speeches  mild  to  wend  with  her/'  brought  him  to  «t 
distant  cave,  whereJhe  nuiaeilhim  till  he  came  of  j^ff!^- 

"  "^^'^  «^llibf  ^Ifjiaj^igg^ofl^^ 

taught  him  to  weigh  ngH  tui3~lmHJg  iit  eqimi  biiiancey 

and  to  measure  out  equity 

According  to  the  line  of  donsoieiuM^ 

Whenso  it  needs  with  rigour  to  dispense : 

Of  all  the  which,  Ibr  want  there  of  mankind^ 

She  caused  him  to  make  experience 

Upon  wild  beasts,  which  she  in  woods  did  find, 

With  wrongful  power  oppressing  Others  of  their  kind. 

Thus  educated)  when  he  came  to  the  ripeness  of  hit  acv 
he  was  both  the  terror  of  the  brute  ore^on  and  the 
admiration  of  men ; 

He  Any  lived  on  ground  that  durst  wlthst^d 
His  dreadful  hest,*^  much  less  him  match  b  fight, 
Or  bide  the  horror  of  his  wteakfhl  hand, 
Whenso  he  list  in  wrath  lift  up  his  steely  brand. 

Tt^s  brand,  oy  sword^jd|f^  had  procured  for  him  "  W  her 
sleigRT  tod  ^ai^nesf  seaiSk*'  from  the  eternal  house  of  Jove, 
where  it  lay,  **  unwist  of  wight," 

Since  he  himself  it  used  in  that  great  fight 
Against  the  Titans,  that  whilome  rebelled 
Gainst  highest  heaven ;  ^^^•jffp^T  jt  Jlfll  hjg^* ; 
Chrysaor,  that  all  other  swords  excelled, 
WeU  proved  in  that  same  day  when  Jove  thoM  giants 
quelled : 

— oiyiiLuuw  Google 
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For  of  ™y^perfeftt  BJgtiLl  it  wm  maiiiL 
^'empered  withadaaiimt  amongst  the  tame. 
And  gamithed  all  wi&  ^d  upon  the  blade 
In  goodly  wise,  vhereof  it  took  his  name, 
And  was  of  no  less  Tirtue  than  of  iiune : 
For  there  no  snbstance  was  so  firm  aad  hard* 
But  it  would  pierce  or  cleaye  whereso  it  came; 
Ne  anT  armour  could  his  dint  outward ; 
But  wmeresoever  it  did  fight,  it  lliroughly  shard.* 

^h^Tl  AKtnm  rpfarnedjo  heaveii— 

Where  she  hath  now  an  ererlasting  place 
MoDgat  those  twelTe  npa^  wluoh  nightly  we  do  see 
The  heaven's  bnght^uniag  baudrioL  to  enehase ; 

tSSSTnaUnerself  her  righteous  Balance  hanging  be  ;-^ 

'^Ifft  alsg  tt  ArtruV  always  to  go  with  him  and  to 
lorai  whaterer  he  commanded,  <n  i^"  ivm,  ,^a^ 
^ftfal  grTOm,,|g,ftttepgElt^J«MLeyec^^^  of  "Eef " 

decrees : — 

His  name  was  Talus,  made  of  iron  mould, 
ImmoySSible^ripeslsUesu,  without  end ; 
'    tusluiBd'aa  iroB"flatl  did>bold» 

t  thioshfiH  iwH  falsehood,  «H  Jid  t^i^ 


Artegal  being  Jnstioe,  Talus  is  Ppwer.  yjth  which j^ig::;. 

tiCg,^  be  W'flfeyelilfi'^V'y,   Tmrnt   yv>  atipmlAri   nr^iW.   * 

qMjSd.  'latfnfl,  according  to  Ae  ancient  mythologists, 
Was  a  judfft;  nf  ths  leln  of  Cwlir,  who,  pertly  from  fats 
sefSftty,  partly  from  carrying,  about  .with.. him  the  laws 
which  J^Hgjdmu^^  oo  brasea-iaU^  was 

caHe3j^Brai£;]^^i|^i^  and  came  to  have  die  popular 
repUtaifoiTof  heiug  made  of  brass.    ' '  But  how  properly/' 
otweryes  Uptoo,  *!Jbe8_8pga.ser  de^^rt  from  ancient  my-  *. 
tEo|pgy  /  MVtgg  "^  py  ms  I  own !    Spenser's 

Ta^  IS  UP  judge;  thereiwe  not  %  brazen  man ;  but  he 
is  an  e3iactrf*(w^C^i  troas  m^  imagingTiis  unFeelhig  and  ' 
iJfelU  iiittnkilSrr'"^im  ArtegS  aooordingly  takes  with 
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him  on  his  present  expedition ;  and  now,  as  they  are  mak- 
ing their  way  along  together,  they  came  upon  a  startling- 
sight — %Jiiffi9%  squalidly  attired,  lamenting  grrevously 
with  many  bitter  tears,  and  lying  beside  him  a  hft^^l<*^'» 
ladi^Ufl^5ll(«dBg^,vJi^^  'Greatly  moved,  Artegal 

asks  the  squire  who  it  is  that  has  done  so  foul  a  deed, 
himself  or  another.  It  were  little  loss,  the  miserable 
man  replies,  if  he  should  admit  the  crime  to  be  his  own, 
that  he  might  drink  the  cup  whereof  she  has  drunk ;  but 
he  would  not  take  to  himself  another's  guilt.  ThAJBiib^^ 
dereris^a  knig!ii;K.^'„if  JttigbkAi^^  thought,"  who 
came  to  him  a  short  time  ago  as  he  sate  here  S9liicing  him- 
self with  a  fair  lady,  his  love ;  the  knight  was  accompa- 
nied by  this  other  lady,  who  now  lies  headless  before 
them,  and  iijsi^sted  uj^on  p^xcj^pgjug  h^-  for  tha-^e  whf> 
wa^  with  the  squire.;  tfie  squire  and  botKJIadiQa^.mjgiajr 
be  supposed,  object^  to  this  arrangement ;  buttheluught, 
throwing  down  his  own  lady  from  the  courser  on  which 
she  rode  along  with  him,  snatched  up  the  other  and  rode 
off  with  her;  and,  wheBut^S^e  qji^  he  had  abanSpn^Sa 
after  him  and  laid  hold  of  him,  praying  that  she  might 
rather  die  by  his  hand  than  be  so  cast  off^ 

his  swordMirfiWjJl  jraathfully, 

And  at  one  strol^$t  cropped  p£f  her  l^gadwi^joorn. 

To  Artegal's  impatient  inquiry  which  way  he  had  gone, 
and  how  he  might  be  known,  thf  Bqwiro  atntna  tMt  hr 
bears  lor  liis  «nsign  armoriid  a  brol^  smnd  wlthiB-^a 
bloody  ^eW-rbut  that  he  is  now  too  far  away  over  the 
plain  to  be  overtaken. 

No  sooner  said,  but  straight  he  after  s^t 
His  iron  page,  who  him  pursued  so  light, 
As  that  it  seemed  above  me  ground  he  went : 
For  he  was  swift  as  swallow  in  her  flight, 
And  strong  as  lion  in  his  lordly  might. 

It  is  not  long  before  the  all-subduing  Talus  overtakes  the 
ruffian,  who  is  called  iBigiSaiigtiwr  ^wtjph  name,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  may  be  designed  to  glance  at  Shan 
O'Neal,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1667,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  profligacy).    To  the  call  of  the  iron 
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mati,  he  answers  by  making  the  ladj  alight,  and  Hdmg  at 
him  with  all  bis  force  \  balTiUugj  no  loore  moved  than  is 
a  rock  when  a  stotie  is  thrown  arlt, 

to^imlK(pilsg hin*Jiiai.tuch  a  kociclc, 

-.,X]^t  9Q_  the  jr^ii;;^4  he  UuL  him  like  a  ^^m&eli^sfi  block ; 
and  before  he  can  recover  him  self  he  heus  him  seized  so 
hrmiy  in  his  iron  paw  that  wheo  he  cornea  to  his  senses 
he  finds  he  cannot  wag  a  limb.  The  ladj,  tooj  who  flie» 
in  dread  from  the  tremendous  man^  is  quickly  forced  to 
stay.  But^  when^tbfijF-j^gii  brfiuglit  b^ck  to  Artcg;al  and 
the  sq iiire ,  Sir  Samdier  fiatly  denieK  all  th^it  he  has  been 
tJiSrgetf.5tifh,  and  defies  hia  accuser  to  the  proof.  The 
squire  J  too  weak  to  encounter  such  an  antagonist,  is  in- 
clined to  give  in ;  yet  Artogal  has  no  doubt  that  he  has 
told  tJie  truth.  Il  might  seem  that  the  most  natural  and 
most  satLsfa<:tory  plan  would  be  to  appeal  to  the  lady ; 
but  she  may  not  |>erhaps  have  been  so  much  disinclined 
tis  she  ought  to  have  been  to  admit  the  claim  of  her  bold 
reaver,  with  whom  she  appears  both  to  have  gone  off 
somewhat  readily  and  to  have  been  ridins  along  peaceably 
enough  when  they  wer^  overtaken  by  1  alus  ;  at  any  rate 
Artegal  takes  another  method  of  settling  the  nmtter. 
Having  requested  them  to  allow  him  to  decide  the  cause, 
and  got  both  to  sweur  to  submit  to  his  judgment,  h§  pro- 
ceeds to  apply  Solotnon^s  famous  test  for  the  discovery  of 
ttic^  tMTth  in  tmrh'^^crtSflSj  anrt  proposes  to  have  both  the 
'^sM&CfeJSSg  Tady  divided  equally  tjctwcen  the  two 
ekumantSH  Jf  either,  he  declares,  should  dissent  from 
this"' proposal,  he  must  bear  abotit  with  him  the  dead 
lady*s  head  for  a  year  as  a  penance,  and  for  a  witness  or 
confession  to  the  world  that  be  is  her  murderer. 

W^  pleased  with  tit  at  doom  was  Sau^Uer, 

And  offered  sTraigL't  tEe  lady  to  be  slain : 

Bi/il  That  toin<i  squire  to  whom  she  was  more  d«ar, 

Wheuas  he  saw  she  sboald  be  cut  in  twaioj 

Did  yield  bhe  rather  should  with  him  remain 

Alive  tlian  to  himself  be  s^lmrf^d  dead ; 

Andj  rather  than  his  love  should  suffer  pain, 

iJ^cnO^^  with  shame  to  bear  that  lady's  head : 

TntfTlOvg  d4ispis<jth  Bhamejwiteii.lifp  ^«  called  in  dread. 
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Artegd  immediately  pranooncet  bit  just  jn^jpnent ; 

il'Teqiujes.iWiiiterTeiitioB  t^TlSaliW  ta  compel  IbAJiifr- 
cpmfited  Sir  Sanglier  to  take  up  the  head,  which,  hjjw- 
ever,  he  Hoes  at  last,  going,  off  witU  it  like  a  '^rSST 
spaniel/'  The  squire,  fill^  with  adoration  of  his  liene^ 
mdOTy  would  gladly  become  his  squire,  and  accompany 
him  on  his  adventure ;  but  Sir  Artegal  will  by  no  means 
consent,  and,  leaving  bim  and  hb  lady-love,  of  whose  state 
of  feeling  nothing  is  said,  he  proceeds  on  his  journey  as 
before: 

Ne  wi^t  with  him  but  only  TaloB  went ; 

They  two  enough  to  enoounter  an  whole  regiment 

,17ffnta  U»  (54  fTtnnw). — Proceeding  along  Sir  Arte- 
gal now  meetg_&ji<wifruftltglllitg  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  wlTom,  having  compelled  him,  much  affainst  his 
will,  to  stop  and  tell  his  news,  hg  finds  to  fie  Dony, 
FlQnmi^'a-dwarfj-whom  the  reader  may  r«nSl!rt»w  to 
have  already  encountered  in  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the 
Third  Book,  but  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  since 
Arthur  there  promised  never  to  forsake  him  tifi  titey 
should  have  found  his  mistress,  whom  the  Prince  had 
seen  the  day  before  making  her  escape  from  the  fonl 
foster,  and  had  m  vain  unsnccessiUly  attempted  to  over- 
take in  her  flight.  When  Arthor  re-appears  in  the 
Eighth  Canto  of  the  Fourth  Book  the  dwarf  is  not  with 
him,  and  how  they  have  been  separated  we  are  not 
informed.  The  account  that  Dony  now  gives  of  himself, 
or  that  is  given  of  him  by  the  poet,  is.  that,  having  fbund 
in  his  way  her  "  scattered  scarf"  (of  the  loss  of  which 
we  now  hear  for  the  first  time),  he  had  long  feared  that 
his  mistress  was  dead ;  but  he  has  now  learned,  and  m- 
invms  Artegal,  mudi  to  that  noble  knight^s  gratification, 
that^he  has  been  found  again,  and  is  about  to  be  espoused 
to  Marine],  he  JiimselC. being  oh  tkid  My  to  tftftjiriftfti, 
although  he  doubts  if  he  wiU  be  in  time,  for  it  is  to  take 
place  at  the  Castle  of  the  Strond  (MarineFs  precious 
strand,  or  shore)  three  days  hence.  In  his  way,  oesides, 
there  is  a  bridge  a  little  farther  on,  which  is  kept  by  a 
cruel  Saracen,  a  man  expert  in  arms,  and  made  still 
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bolder  bj  the  diaboSical  aid  whict  he  receiret  fiwa  hii 
daughter,  who  b  an  encfaantnifis.  He  hu  appropriated 
by  force  and  oppression  manj  great  k>rdEhtns  and  s^oodlj 
fisriiu ;  and  he  ailowa  do  one  to  pftse  over  iiia  bridg^^  be 
he  rich,  or  poor^  **■  but  he  him  makes  his  poKttge- penny 

*  Theteto  he  hath  a  mom  of  eril  gois^, 
Whose  Bcfllp  is  hare,  that  bondage  doth  bewray. 
Which  pglb  and  pills  the  poor  in  piteouA  nise; 
But  hi>  hini9«lf  upon  th^  rich  doth  tyranalxe. 

Hjfi^^MJC^i^if;^  PolLeBt£'t  rightly  tOr 

For  that  Ke  is  so  pviissaiit  atid  stroogi 

Thai  with  h\&  power  he  alt  doth  orergOi 

And  makes  them  flubje<^t  to  bis  mighty  wroog." 

Some  too  he  eo traps  by  stratagem ;  his  cuatono  bein^  to 
6ght  upon  the  bridge,  which  is  very  narrow,  but  of  ex- 
oeedinff  length,  and  piorced  by  many  trap-fails,  through 
which  horse  and  rider  drop  into  the  swift  river  that  flows 
trnderneath,  upon  which  he  instantly  leaps  into  the  water 
after  them  and  easily  overpowers  and  despatches  both. 
All  their  apoib  he  hrings  to  his  danghtcr,  who  has  thuj 
heaped  up  her  wicked  troa^ry  to  saeh  a  height  that 
her  wealth  exceeds  that  of  many  princes ,  and  she  has 
purchased  all  the  counliy  lyin^  round*  JQ£:^_n|me  la 
^^l^firft.^in  ftlli^gjnn  to  the  ^^s  of  her  father,  upon 
■^Jmcii  she  sub$ist$). 

"  Thereto  she  is  fiill  fair^  and  rieh  attired, 
With  golden  hands  and  si  Iyer  feet  beside, 
That  many  tarda  have  her  to  wife  desir^: 
But  she  them  all  despis^th  tor  great  pride." 

On  hearing  thi^  relation  Arteo^i  swears  by  his  life  that, 
with  God  to  gnide  him,  he  wHl  take  no  otner  road  thiji 
day  hu^_>y jLhaL  brid^  commahda  the  dwarf  to 

J^m  him  thither.    Having  rome  to  the  place  they  see 
i^^C.SflII»i;aij:ani|3£jj|i^  ready  armed  ;  and, 

\foen  they  proceed  to  pass  over,  a  villain  comes  up  to 
them  *'  with  pkuli  all  raw  ^'— the  same  groom,  or  alavo^ 
already  deserihed  as  testifying  his  bondage  by  his  bald 
scalp — and  demands  their  passage-money,     Arte^rs  in- 
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dignant  answer  is  merely  "  Lo,  there  thy  hire,*'  and  a 
blow  of  his  sword  which  deprives  the  villain  of  life. 
The  Pagan  now  rushes  at  him ;  but  he  is  prepared  :  a 
trapdoor  opens  at  the  moment  when  they  are  about  to 
meet  breast  to  breast;  Pollente  leaps  down,  countiiig 
upon  finding  his  adversary,  as  usual,  fallen  and  strutting 
in  the  water ;  but  Artegal  preserves  his  seat  and  his  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

There  being  both  together  in  the  flood, 

They  each  at  other  tyrannonsly  flew ; 

Ne  ought  the  water  cooled  their  hot  blood. 

But  rather  in  them  kindled  choler  new : 

But  there  the  Paynim,  who  that  use  well  knew 

To  fight  in  water,  great  advantage  had, 

That  oftentimes  him  nigh  he  overthrew  : 

Aud  eke  the  courser  whereupon  he  rad 

Could  swim  like  to  a  fish  whiles  he  his  back  bestrad. 

Perceiving  the  advantage  that  the  Pagan  in  this  way  has, 
Artegal  suddenly  closes  with  him,  and  gripes  him  so 
fast  by  bis  iron  collar,  that  he  nearly  bursts  his  wind- 
pipe. The  struggle  is  fierce  and  long.  As,  when  a 
dolphin  and  a  sea}  engage  with  one  another  in  battle 
*'  in  the  wide  champian  of  the  ocean  plain," — 

They  snufl^,  they  snort,  they  bounce,  they  rage,  they  roar, 

That  all  the  sea,  disturbed  with  their  train. 

Doth  fry  with  foam  above  the  surges  hoar : 

Such  was  betwixt  these  two  the  troublesome  uproar. 

Artegal  at  length  compels  him  to  dismount ;  and  now 
they  are  upon  a  par : — 

For  Artegal  in  swimming  skilful  was, 

And  durst  the  depth  of  any  water  sound. 

So  ought  eaeh  knight,  that  use  of  peril  has, 

In  swimming  be  expert,  through  waters'  force  to  pass. 

Yet  the  event  is  still  for  a  time  doubtful.  Artegal,  how- 
ever, being  better  breathed,  retains  his  strength  the 
longest,  and  the  other  is  forced  to  leave  the  water  j— 

Bat  Artegal  pursued  him  still  so  near 
With  bright  Chrysaor  in  his  cruel  hand. 
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That,  as  his  head  he  gan  a  little  rear 

Above  the  brink  to  tread  npon  the  land. 

He  smote  it  off,  that  tumblmff  on  the  strand 

It  bit  the  earth  for  very  fell  despite, 

And  gnashed  with  his' teeth,  as  if  he  banned 

High  God,  whose  goodness  he  despaired  quite. 

Or  cursed  the  hand  which  did  that  vengeance  on  him 

dight.  i 

The  corp$e  is  carried  down  the  blood-stained  stream ;  j 

but  the  blasphemous  head  the  victor  fixes  high  upon  a  ; 

pole, 

Where  many  years  it  afterwards  remained, 

To  be  a  mirror  to  all  mighty  men. 

In  whose  right  hands  great  power  is  contained, 

That  none  of  them  the  feeble  over-ren,' 

But  always  do  their  power  within  just  c<Mnpas8  pen. 

Artegal  now  proceeds  to  the  castle  and  demands  en- 
trance ;  but  be  is  assailed  by  its  numerous  defenders, 
both  with  furious  invectives  and  with  stones  thrown  down 
upon  him  from  the  battlements ;  so  that  he  is  compelled 
to  withdraw,  and  to  desire  Talus  to  interpose  with  his 
supernatural  might 

Eftsoons  his  page  drew  to  the  castle  gate, 
And  with  his  iron  flail  at  it  let  fly. 
That  all  the  warders  it  did  sore  amateur 
The  which  ere- while  spake  so  reproachfully. 
And  made  them  stoop,  that  looked  erst  so  high. 
Yet  still  he  beat  and  bounced  upon  the  door, 
And  thundered  strokes  thereon  so  hideously. 
That  all  the  piece  **  he  shaked  from  the  floor. 
And.  filled  all  the  house  with  fear  and  great  uproar.^ 

With  noise  whereof  the  lady  forth  appeared 

Upon  the  castle  wall ;  and,  when  she  saw 

The  dangerous  state  in  which  she  stood,  she  feared 

The  sad  effect  of  her  near  overthrow ; 

And  gan  entreat  that  iron  man  below 

To  cease  his  outrage,  and  him  fkir  besought ; 

Sith  neither  force  of  stones  which  they  did  throw, 

'  Overrun.  «  Afifright  ^  Fortresgle 
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Nor  power  of  charms,  which  she  a^nst  him  vnmght. 
Might  otherwise  preraii,  or  make  mm  cease  for  oa^t. 

But,  whenas  yet  she  saw  him  to  proceed 

Unmoyed  with  prayers  or  with  piteous  thought. 

She  meant  him  to  oormpt  with  goodljr  meed; 

And  caused  great  sacks  with  endless  riches  fraught 

Unto  the  battlement  to  be  upbrought. 

And  poured  forth  over  the  castle  wall, 

That  sbe  might  win  some  time,  though  dearl j  honf^at. 

Whilst  he  to  gathering  of  the  gold  did  &U ; 

But  he  was  nothing  moved  nor  tempted  therewithal : 

But  still  «OBtiniied  his  aasault  the  more,' 

And  laid  on  load  with  his  luige  iron  flailv 

That  at  tiie  length  he  has  yrent  the  door 

And  made  way  for  his  maister  to  assail : 

Who  being  entered,  nought  did  them  avail 

For  wight  against  his  power  themselves  to  rear : 

Each  one  ^d  fly ;  their  hearts  began  to  fiiil ; 

And  hid  themselves  in  comers  here  and  there ; 

And  eke  their  dame  half  dead  did  hide  hersetf  for  foar. 

It  is  thought  at  first  that  she  has  made  her  escape ;  bst 
Talus,  whose  scent  is  no  more  to  be  eluded  than  nis  arm 
is  to  be  resisted,  finds  her  at  length  hidden  under  a  heap 
of  gold ;  whence  he  drtgs  her  forth  by  her  bemitiful 
locks  so  roughly,  and  with  so  litde  *^  pity  of  her  goodly 
hue,"  that  Arteral  himself  is  touched  with  her  wweemljr 
jJijjit    Hmrffl  tiot/bowerer,  interfere >^**  *"-  " — 


ceedings  of  the  stern  iron  man  ;  who,  while  thenar  Tady 
kneels  at  his  feet  anid  holds  liplfel'  hands  in  supplication, 
€hop8  oil'  those  hands  of  gola  and  those  feet  of  silver, 
thfif  fioM  JMStifift  P"^  *^"ght  unrightcbusn^,  ana  nails" 
them  on  high  to  be  a  spectacle  and  a  warning  to  all. 
He  then  takes  her  up  by  the  slender  widst,  and,  heedless 
of  her  loud  cries  for  mercy,  casts  her  over  the  castie  wall 
into  the  muddy  flood  below ;  and  after  that  he  takes  all 
her  vast  treasure,  the  spoil  which  her  father  had  scraped 
together  by  hook  and  crook,  and,  burning  all  to  ashes, 
pours  it  down  the  stream.  Lastly,  he  razes  the  castle  to 
the  foundation ;  and  Artegal,  having  then  abolished  the 
evil  customs  of  that  bridge^  TfroceedrgnhiildBPiBy: 
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Jhti  Pomaindnr  nf  fhc^iamto  is.  Yeir  remarkable. 
After  travelling  a  long  way,  Artegal  And  ^ jydusj;ome  to 
^e'-eea-shore,  and  there  see  before  them  a  vast  assembly 
oTyegf^T^^^t^f  ^^S'O?^^  g^"cp  to  leam  what 
i^A  a  fe^lilfefmg;  may  meanr^'^f  seiauel  gire  with- 
out curtailment : — 


high 
_  JKhind^ 
arquedry* 

That  all  the  world  he  would  weigh  equally* 
If  ought  he  had  the  same  to  oounterpoist : 
For  want  whereof  he  weighed  vanity, 
Jl^  flll^liTslbalance  'ftiti  of  Idle  ipys : 
l^^ttiiw^^Ufiyt ju^^^  yttS6ls> :ig<aiian, •nd boys. 

3e  said  that  he  would  all  the  earth  uptake 
And  all  the  sea,  divided  each  from  either : 
So  would  he  of  the  fire  one  balance  make, 
And  one  of  the  air,  without  or  wind  or  weather ; 
Then  would  he  balance  heaven  and  hell  together, 
And  all  that  did  within  them  all  oontain ; 
Of  all  whose  weight  he  would  not  miss  a  feather : 
And  look,  what  surplus  did  of  each  remain. 
He  would  to  his  own  part  restore  the  same  again. 

ForwhYjhyai^  J^X#11  nm^^^^^ 
Ana  had  eficroaohed  upon  others  ihi^e ; 
like  as  the  sea  (which  plain  he  shewed  there) 
Had  worn  the  earth ;  so  did  the  fire  the  air ; 
So  all  tiie  rest  did  oUien  parts  impair : 
And  so  were  realms  and  nations  nm  awry. 
A^  which  he  undertook  for  to  repair, 
In  WW  t  ay  "ffiey  were  formeS  ancientlYj 
Md  all  things  would  reducelhto  "equality. 

And  duster  thick  unto  his  leasings  k  vaia ; 


Like  foolish  fiies  about  an  honey-crock; 

In  hope  by^  1 ' 

Xriduucont 


In  hope  by  him,  grjgt  ben^  ^  PF'* 
"""      controilea  R^om  fe  Qbffiin. 


Pride,  presumptiou*  ^  Lies. 
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All  wlach  when  Artegal  did  see  and.  J^ar, 

How  he  nusIeSL  Ihe  sSiiiple'peppJfe^^  tiiaiiftg 

In  sdaiuful  wise  he  drew  unito  him  near, 

And  thus  unto  him  spake,  without  regard  or  fear ; 


**  Thou,  that  prpsnm'stf  t^  ^^fjigh  tfrc  vorld  anew. 
Agd^iU  things  to  aiv equal  to  >iw>>P>i 
fSteadja£j4ghl  mt  iiitmu  gswi  wisagidtitiihciw, 

Afiaiarabove  A;^2K5CMti'^A 

FbtV^fi  ^0*1  liJ^it  what  18  less  or  more 

In  everything,  thou  oughtest  first  to  know 

What  was  the  poise  of  every  part  of  yore : 

And  look  then,  how  much  it  doth  overflow 

Or  Ml  thereof  so  much  is  more  than  just  to  trow.^ 

For  at  the  first  they  all  created  were 
In  goodly  measure  by  their  Maker's  might ; 
And  weighed  out  in  balances  so  near, 
That  not  a  dram  was  missing  of  their  right : 
The  earth  was  in  the  middle  centre  pight,*" 
In  which  it  doth  immoveable  abide. 
Hemmed  in  with  waters  like  a  wall  in  sight, 
And  they  with  air,  that  not  a  drop  can  slide : 
All  which  the  heavens,  contain,  and  in  their  courses 
guide. 

"  Such  heavenly  justice  doth  among  them  reign* 

That  every  one  do  know  their  certain  bound ; 

In  which  they  do  these  many  years  remain. 

And  mongst  them  all  no  change  hath  yet  been  found : 

But,  if  thou  now  shouldst  weigh  them  new  in  pound,** 

We  are  not  sure  tliey  would  so  long  remain : 

All  change  is  perilous,  and  all  chance  unsound. 

Therefore  leave  ofi'  to  weigh  them  all  again, 

Till  we  may  be  assured  they  shall  their  course  retain." 

**  Thou  foolish  elf,"  said  then  the  giant  wroth, 
'*  SeSWiatJtliow  badly  dl  things  present  be,  ' 
And  each  estate  qtiiie"  out  of  order  go'th? 
The  sea  itself  dost  thou  not  plainly  see 
Encroach  upon  the  land  there  under  thee  ? 
And  the  earth  itself  how  daily  it's  increased 
By  all  that  dying  to  it  turned  be  ? 

1  To  wit  "»  Fixed.  ■  Weight. 
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Were  it  n< 


j^gond  tlrat  wrnng  w^tft  ttop^arcfiairtfc, 


t-make  tiieifi'ieVelwiili  me  lowlyplain ; 

8rt5l^«rtlir*«iW'^^cli  reacTi  uSfe'the  sky, 
I  -will  thrust  down  iuto  the  deepest  main, 
And,  as  they  were,  them  equalize  again. 

r^ftJaflSgmaxr^lffij 


I  lording^  curb  that  comjoiaft?^  pvgjaw* ; 
f  rich  men  to  m 


jpooi 


•r  will  draw/ 


**  ^  thin^unseen  how  canst  thou  deem  aright," 

Wnat  though  tne  sea  with  waves  contmual 

Do  eat  the  earth,  it  is  no  more  at  all ; 

Ne  is  the  earth  the  less,  or  loseth  ought : 

For  whatsoyer  from  one  place  doth  tall 

Is  with  the  tide  unto  another  brought : 

FjMj^jli^^  jl^jjflilJiiiTj; J/Titj  that  may  H  £EM»d  id^floughtt 

Likewise  the  earth  is  not  augmented  more 
By  all  that  dying  into  it  do  fade; 
For  of  the  earth  they  formed  were  of  yore : 
However  gay  their  blossom  or  their  blade 
Do  flourish  now,  they  into  dust  shall  vade. 

"  at  wrong  then  is  it  if  th»t  whenjkgy  djg  . 
,^^^,i^ESESjS3SSSI^^SUhQy:S^.  vere  )Bjade? 
AjTin  tligJ)ower^of  theiy,  great  M^er  lie : 
Airci^tures^usTobey  the  voice  of  the  Most  High. 

T^*^Y>liyfinilllg3[  difi  '^^  ^  ^^  ^^*^  ordain. 

Tie  nills  oo  fi^t  uie  l^^y  ^aiies  disdain ; 
ThelSSles'  do  hot  the'KKy'hills  envf  .* 
I^  maketh  kings  to  sit  in  sovereignty ; 
He  maKeinjugecte  io  theirjower Safety : 

He  Sivfes  US  lllls.  from  that  He  takes  away  i 
%jUJKJLU£^1«:B&fi:  whaiHellat  do^Hemay. 

Whatever  thing  is  done;  by  Him  is  d^ne,  ^        . 
Wi  any  may  His  mighty  wuTwi^tand  jy  vjoog  le 
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Ne  any  may  His  soTereign  power  shun, 

Ne  loose  that  He  bath  bound  with  stedfiist  band : 

In  YMatherefore  dost  th9u.MflK.|3|tjjnJiand 

To  call  to  count  or  weijpi  His  wp&^new, 

Whose  ^^mnseys  depth  tfaoft.cgR§t  not  nnderstand ; 

Sith  of  things  subject  to  thy  dSllyvi?ir'^ 

Thou  dost  not  know  the  causes  nor  their  coorses  dae. 

For  take  thy  balance,  if  thoa  be  so  wise, 

And  weigh  the  wind  that  under  heaven  doth  blow ; 

Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  the  east  doth  rise ; 

Or  weigh  the  thought  that  trom  man*s  mind  doth  flow : 

But,  if  the  weight  of  these  thou  canst  not  show. 

Weigh  but  one  word  which  from  thy  lips  doth  &11 : 

For  how  canst  thou  tjiiose  gre^tey  secT)pts  foioi&M 

That  dost  now  "know  the  least  thing  of  them  Sir 

]^  can  be  rule  the  j^eat  that  cannot  reachttte  ffiall." 

Therewith  the  giant  much  abashed  sdd, 

That  he  of  little  things  made  reckoning  light ; 

Yet  the  least  word  that  ever  could  be  laid 

Within  his  balance  he  could  weigh  aright. 

**  Which  ia,"  said  he,  '*  more  heayy,  than,  in  weight. 

The  right  or  wrong,  the  fklse  or  else  the  true  ?" 

He  answered  that  he  would  try  it  stnught : 

So  he  the  words  into  his  balance  threw ; 

But  straight  the  winged  words  out  of  his  balance  flew. 

Wroth  wexed  be  then,  and  said  that  words  were  light, 
Ne  would  within  his  balance  well  abide : 
But  he  could  justly  weigh  the  wrong  or  right. 
**  Well  then,**  said  Artegal,  **  let  it  be  tried : 
First  in  one  balance  set  the  true  aside." 
He  did  so  first,  and  then  the  fiedse  he  laid 
In  the  other  s<»le ;  but  sdll  it  down  did  slide» 
And  by  no  mean  could  in  the  weight  be  staid : 
For  by  no.JB«aiMk.tb».fid8»-«HU  intb*'th»i.tetflu^' 
weighed. 

**  Now  take  the  right  likewise;"  said  Artegale, 
**  And  counterpoise  the  same  with  so  ma<£  wn>ng," 
liifljil  Ik!  il^hi  |iiil  iiKn  one seale ; 
AfidtheKHtbe  ^^ant  strove  with  puissimoe  strong 
Te-illl  uie  «tber  Mile  with  so  much  wrong : 


But  all  the  wrongs  ^t  he  therein  conld  lay 
Might  not  it  poise ;  yet  did  he  labour  long, 
And  swate,  tmd  eha&d,  and  proved  every  way : 
Yet  all  the  wrongs  oonld  not  a  little  right  down  weigh. 

TUliffl'  whwln  mil  111  J 

And  almost  would  his  ba 

But  Artegal  him  &irly  gan  assuage, 

And  said,  **  Be  not  upon  thy  balance  wroken ; 

For  they  do  nought  but  right  or  wrong  betoken  j 

But  in  the  mind  the  doom  of  right  must  be : 

And  so  likewise  of  words,  the  which  be  spoken, 

The  ear  must  be  the  balance,  to  deeree 

And  judge,  whether  with  truth  or  fidsehood  thej  agree. 

But  set  the  truth  and  set  the  right  aside. 
For  they  with  wrong  or  falseh^  will  not  fiuv, 
And  put  two  wrongs  together  to  be  triedi 
Or  else  two  ^ilses  of  each  equal  share, 
And  then  together  do  them  both  compare ; 
Jior  tnith  fs  one^  and^jpr^i  ^^  ^j^y  ^.na  » 
So  did  he ;  and  then  plain  it  did  appear. 
Whether  of  them  the  greater  were  attone ; 
But  right  sat  in  the  midest  of  the  beam  alone. 

But  he  the  right  from  thence  did  thrust  away 
For  it  was  not  the  right  which  he  did  seek : 
But  rather  strove  extremities  to  weigh, 
The  one  to  dimidish,  the  other  for  to  €^: 
For  of  the  mean  he  greatly  did  misleak. 
Whom  when  so  lewdly  minded  STflM  firn*^! 
Approaching  nigh  unto  him  cheek  oy  cheek, 
He^houldered  mm  from  off  the  h^.gl^^erjnKHu^ 

drowned-^       --a^uupmui- ^.i-w.^-*-^       +^ 

like  aS^ship,  whom  cruel  tempest  drives 
Upon  a  rock  with  horrible  dismay, 
Hec  Mattered  ribs  in  thousand  pieees  rives 
And,  spoiling  all  her  gears  and  goodl^^  r^iy, 
Does  make  herself  misfortune's  |)iteous  prey : 
"  >j[own  the  cliff  the  wretched  giant  tabled ; 
|lUgicd;4ytoBeir 


^^^ 


His  mn!)ered  W>nes  atT^rol^nrudely  rumbled : 
So  was  the  high-aspiring  with  huge  ruin  humbled. 
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That  when  the  peoplci^which  had  there  about 
XiODg  waited,  saw^hj&jiiiU'^fl  ;5ii!!!01SU01ir'"*~ 
Th^^ran  to  gather  in  tumultous  rout, 
j§ybC|nmx)g  to.sUr  upuuyU  M^im  « 
JiftC^Qertain  loss  of  so  great  ^ggptshlion : 
For  "well  they  hoped  to  Have  got  great  good. 
And  wondrous  riches  by  his  innovation : 
Therefore,  resolving  to  revenge  his  blood, 
They  rose  in  arms,  and  all  in  oattle  order  stood. 

Which  lawless  multitude  him  coming  to 

In  warlike  wise  when  Artegal  did  view, 

He  much  was  troubled,  ne  wist  what  to  do : 

For  loth  he  was  his  noble  hands  to  embrue 

In  the  base  blood  of  such  a  rascal  crew ; 

And  otherwise,  if  that  he  should  retire, 

He  feared  lest  they  with  shame  would  him  pursue : 

Therefore  he  Talus  to  them  sent  to  inquire 

The  cause  of  their  array,  and  truce  for  to  desire. 

But,  soon  as  they  him  nigh  approaching  spied. 

They  gan  with  all  their  weapons  him  assay, 

And  rudely  strook  at  him  on  every  side ; 

Yet  nought  they  could  him  hurt,  ne  ought  dismay : 

But,  when  at  them  he  with  his  flail  gan  lay, 

He  like  a  swarm  of  flies  them  overthrew : 

Ne  any  of  them  durst  come  in  his  way. 

But  here  and  there  before  his  presence  flew, 

And  hid  themselves  in  holes  and  bushes  from  his  view  ; 

As  when  a  &lcon  hath  with  nimble  flight 

Flown  at  a  flush  of  ducks  foreby  <>  the  brook, 

The  trembling  fowl  dismayed  with  dreadful  sight 

Of  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtook. 

Do  hide  themselves  from  her  astonving  look 

Amongst  the  flags  and  covert  round  alK>nt 

When  Talus  saw  they  all  the  field  forsook, 

And  none  appeared  of  all  that  rascal  rout, 

"[^  Artegal  he  turned  and  went  with  **^^  thtOllflhiTTVl 

If  this  had  been  published  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
instead  of  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century — in  the 
year  1796  instead  of  in  the  year  1596— the  allegory  could 
not  have  been  more  perfect,  taken  as  a  poetical  represen- 

•  Near  to. 
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tition  or  reflection  of  rece^nt  events,  and  of  a  passage  in 
the  |>ollHral  and  social  lii story  of  the  world  lejencrally 
held  to  be  not  more  memomJil«  than  entirely  novel  and 
unexampled.  Here  is  the  Liberty  and  Equality  system 
of  philosophy  and  government— the  portentous  birth  of 
the  French  RcvolutTon^ — described  to  the  Ipfe  two  hun- 
dred years  liefore  the  French  Revolntion  broke  out ;  fie- 
scribed  both  in  its  mft^nificcnt  but  hollow  show,  and  its 
sudden  explosion  or  evaporation.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  instances  in  which  we  overmte  the  advance  of  mo- 
dem sj>ec'ulfltion  ;  the  system  in  qnestion  was  never  indeed 
before  attempted  to  be  carried  into  practice  on  s^o  larpe  a 
scale,  or  so  conspicuous  a  platform  j  as  in  the  end  of  the 
last  century  in  France  ;  hut  its  spirit^  though  not  perhaps 
its  distinct  shape ^  had  appeared  before  in  many  popular 
outbreaks,  and  as  an  idea  it  must  long-  have  been  familiar 
to  tbinkingr  men.  The  principles  not  only  of  political 
philosophy  but  even  of  what  is  eailed  political  economy, 
generally  assumed  to  l>c  almost  iv holly  a  modem  science < 
were  the  subject  of  much  n^ore  attention^  and  were  much 
more  profoundly  investigated,  iu  Sponscr^a  age  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 

Oor  attention  has  been  directed  by  a  coircspondent  to 
a  close  resemblance  between  jjart  of  ArtegaFs  refutation 
of  the  giant's  pretensions  and  the  discourse  of  the  angel 
Uriel  in  the  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Esdras  in  exposure  of  the  ignomnee  of  that  prophet. 
Our  correspondent  remarks  that  the  present  passage  may 
furnish  a  notion  of  what  Spenser*s  lost  version  of  the 
BooL  of  Ecclcsiastes  may  hare  been.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  svan- 
mary  at  the  head  of  tl^e  Canto  of  this  exploit  of  Ariegal's, 
with  which  it  is  principally  occupied ,  nor,  it  will  be  ob- 
servedt  is  the  name  of  the  vaunting  giant  any  where 
mentioned.  In  the  case  of  an  ancient  author  the  cir- 
cumstances would  he  thought  by  the  critics  almost  suffi- 
cjcnt  to  condemn  the  whole  episode  as  au  interpoktion 
by  another  hand. 

*  See  VoL  T*  p*  3L        Digitized  by  Google 
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the  ooamage  of  M«nnel  and  Flonmerg^ 
^Kner  long  storms  aiKi  tempesto  OYariNown 

The  son  at  length  his  jojous  £Boe  doth  dear; 

Bo  whenas  fortune  all  her  spite  hath  shown* 

Some  Uiflsfnl  hours  at  last  must  needs  appe^ ; 

Else  should  afflicted  vights  oflt-tlmes  desp^, 
I  So  comes  it  now  tfiLSlomncy^^^ttrn, 
I  itfter  long  sorrows  suffered  whiylare* 
t  In  which  captlved  ri!iii  i—y  months  did  mouni» 
VTo  taste  of  joy,  and  to  wont  pleasures  to  return : 

SViA  w«m  ^^^""pf^'t  by  ^f*^P^^  ^^ JEl^yy,  ^If^^;  there  to  be 
miae  Jm  joyous  bncie ; 

The  time  and  jdace  was  biased  &r  and  wide, 
And  sdemn  feasiB  and  jousts  ordained  thereforet 
To  which  there  did  resort  from  every  side 
Of  lords  and  ladies  iniSinite  great  store ; 

but  we  are  not  to  expect  all  that  took  jdace  to  be  re- 
counted.   That,  the  poet  warns  us,  is  more  than  ^ther 
his  knowledge  or  hb  subject  warrants  him  to  undertake  t-" 
To  tdl  the  glory  of  the  feast  that  day, 
The  goodly  service,  the  deviceful?  sights, 
The  bridegroom's  state,  the  bride's  most  ri^  array, 
The  pride  of  ladies,  and  the  worth  of  knights, 
The  royal  banquets,  and  the  rare  delights, 
Were  work  fit  for  an  herald,  not  for  me : 
But  for  so  much  as  to  my  lot  here  lights, 
That  with  this  present  treatise  doth  agree» 
True  virtue  to  advance,  shall  here  recounted  be. 

The  ffiaflt ,  beipg  m^  ^  pepfti^  fQt.th^,J2y»tillg; 
and"*Hrst  Sir  Marinel  issues  forth,  accompamSTby  six 
other  knights,  all  ready  to  maintain  in  fight  against  ell 
comers  that  the  beauty  of  Florimel  excels  that  of  ail  other 
women. 

The  first  of  them  was  hiffht  Sir  Orimont, 
A  noble  knight,  and  tried  in  hard  assays: 
The  second  had  to  name  Sir  Bellisont, 
But  second  unto  none  in  prowess'  praise : 

p  Fulled  devices. 
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The  ihitd  was  Bnmel,  fiunoos  in  his  da js : 

The  fourth  Ecastor,  of  exceedlDg  might : 

The  fifth  Armeddan,  skilled  in  loyely  lays : 

The  sixth  was  Lansack,  a  redoubted  knight: 

All  six  well  seen  in  arms,  and  proved  in  many  a  fight. 

Against  them  come  many  *^  from  every  coast  and 
country  under  sun ;"  and  many  passages  of  arms  take 
place ;  yet  afler  all  on  this  first  day  little  is  either  lost 
or  won ;  but  the  name  that  grnns  the  greatest  glory  is 
that  oi  Marinel.  And  so  it  is  likewise  on  the  second  day. 
On  the  third  also  the  redoubted  Lord  of  the  Precious 
Strand 

through  the  thickest  like  a  lion  fiew, 

Bashing  off  helms,  and  riving  plates  asunder ; 

That  every  one  his  danger  did  eschew: 

So  terribly  his  dreadful  strokes  did  thunder, 

That  all  men  stood  amazed,  and  at  his  might  did  wonder. 

But,  venturing  in  his  )n)p^|u^ji§  Q^UKage  too  iar  among 
the  tjiift"nrh1s  enomirTT,  he  is  overpowered,  and,  having 
been  bound  by  them,  is  ^ci^ut  lo  !)e  (^£Q11ed  away  cap- 
I  by  all,  when  uatiApgUlwr  gllWiOUT  arrives. 
jmes  into  the  tilt-yard,  accompanied  by 
So  anJiUe  'sno^iry^ailJ^Twnom  he  has  chanced 
to  meet  as. he  rode  along,  ^g  s^n  as  he^eams  what 
hasbeftJlen  MManeL  Jij^t  ^wisRmg  to  ^^  fcnown^  T5ie  de- 
8ffgy*Bfifega3occio  to  chtmge  shields  witE"Kiml^  ana  th en, 
iilitiTnf^  ■iiB«gcBffi^"pIoi'^  6y  |rjj^'iii^T  yewnhgcues  him, 
nUbnngh  hft  hflfl  fir^t  \^  o^f  fmmfi  fiftykm'gtit.i '  ^ 
hSrenset  is  opposed,  and  then  to  get  the  prisoner  out  of 
dra^lnndrw-as^lBfiny  more  who  have  staid  behind  to 
guard  him.  When  Marinel  is  unbound  and  at  liberty, 
he  and  Artegal  turn  round,  and  quickly  drive  the  whole 
force  of  the  enem^  from  the  field.  A.rtega1  than  rcatarcs 
jhinbniTpwad  nhiold  ta  \t{\  oprnrr  It  now  falls  to  be 
oet^mmed  to  whom  the  {ndzemvalour  for  the  day  be- 
longs ;  all  call  for  the  strange  knight,  with  the  shield 
**  which  bore  the  sun  broad  blazed  in  a  golden  field ;'' 
Braggadoccio  come«  f^'^gn^ ;  nn'^  ^n  ^fc-!^lj^2!i^^ ''^ 
adjudged  by  acclamation—  the  trumpets  tiSreeBBSesffiruly 
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sounding  the  name  of  Don  Braggadoccio,  and  goodly  greet- 
ings and  a  thousand  thanks  being  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  lips  of  the  fairest  Florimel  herself.     But  she  is  con- 
founded wi1!ll*astonis!i*m(*iIl'«riftf'"51iame  when  the  boaster, 
instead  of  the  usual  courteous  acknowledgment,  answers 
her  rudely  and  scornfully,  that  what  he  has  done  that 
day  he  has  done  not  for  her  but  for  his  own  dear  lady's 
sake,  whom  he  will  at  his  peril  maintain  to  excel  in 
beauty  both  her  ^twd-  ■all'-etlrei^'^nhatsoever.     And  then 
he  brings  forth  Ms  §nowy  Florhnp^  who  has  been  stand- 
'm£^^\  rtiis'^hile  in  "d&afgg^Trompart,  and  coTered 
with  a  veil,  which  is  now  uplifted.     The  crowd  are  stn- 
pified  with  amazement;  SM»a  ja^^it  "  nurrifflhtt  trr^ 
Florimelj  others  declare  that  Florimel  herselfisngtso 
fair — "  so  feeble  skill  of  perfect  things  fKe  viilgkr  Vas.^ 
Which  whenas  MinjjuifjlifMiliiaM  lilit iwtfrr. 
IJg  was  tlierewlifi'exceedin^iy  dismayed*-    * 
Ne  wist  he  what  to  think,,  or  to  devMe<^ 
ISviXrtike'Bs  one  whom  fiends  had  made  afraid, 
He  long  astonished  stood,  ne  ought  he  said, 
Ne  ou^t  he  did,  but  with  fkst  &Led  eyes 
He  gazed  still  upon  that  snowy  maid, 
Whom,  ever  as  be  did  the  more  avise. 
The  more  to  be  tnwi  florimel  he  cUdjunnis^ 

As  when  twosnns  appear  in  the  azure  sky, 
jgoiiBliea  m  PMbUB^  chMriat  A9Wf  »rigH  ^ 
Both  dartinff  forth  foir  beams  to  eadi  man's  eye. 
And  both  adorned  with  lamps  of  flaming  light ; 
All  that  behold  so  strange  prodigious  sight, 
Not  knowinff  nature's  work,  nor  what  to  ween. 
Are  rapt  wiSi  wonder  and  with  rare  affright, 

Tlie  semblant  of  this  fnlnf"  tjjijn  fair  frtaBty*e  qnrm. 

Artegal,  however,  now  steps  forward.    "Thou  losel 

base,"  he  begins,  addressing  the  Boaster, 

That  hast  with  borrowed  plomes  thyself  endued. 

And  other's  worth  with  leasings  dost  defiM^, 

When  they  are  all  restored  thou  shalt  rest  in  disgrace. 

**  That  shield,  which  thou  dost  bear,  was  it  indeed 
Which  this  day's  honour  saved  to  Marine! ; 
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Bot  not  that  arm^  uqr  tbon  the  m^,  T  read. 
Which  didst  that  serrioe  unto  FlorinM*!  :*' 

He  then  calls  upoQ  him  to  show  tlie  irmrks  i}f  fight  cither 
upon  hi  I  sword  or  upon  his  person  j — proceeding 

"  But  this  the  eword  which  wroaght  those  cnael  stownds, 
And  tbiE  the  arm  the  which  that  shield  did  bear, 
And  these  the  signs,"  (so  shewed  forth  bis  wounds,) 
'^  By  which  that  glory  gotten  doth  appear." 

■A3_fqr  the  lad^  he  JbgllQ^  her^  be  declares,  to  be  only . 
'  ''ioiii  e  iSir^ffliriiSri  / '   ornglit  character^   "  fit  for  such 
% f&f^'  or tffli^jjtt i rhiTt-^TPho ^as  chanced  to  fall  into  hia 
bands/  Atldfm*"pi'b'5T  he  desires  that  Florimd  may  be 
called. 

Bo  forth  the  noble  lady  was  ybronght, 

Adornt^  with  honour  and  all  comely  grace: 

Whereto  her  bashfut  fihanaetacedness  ywrought 

A  great  increase  in  her  fair  blushing  face; 

A5<»  rosea  did  with  lilies  interlace  i 

For  of  thoise  words,  the  which  that  boaster  threw^ 

She  inly  yet  cxinceiTed  great  d-isgrat^e ; 

Whom  whenas  all  the  people  such  did  view, 

They  shoat^d  lond^  and  signs  of  gladness  all  dM  ihew. 

Then  didjie  set  her  by  that  snowy  one, 
ote-iEe  true  saint  hesMe  the  imag^  set  j 
Of  holh  their  bcan^e«  to  make  paragon 
And  triaJt  whf  ther  shonld  the  hononr  get- 
Straightway,  so  soon  as  both  together  met. 
The  egchai^ted  damsel  xaqJJSli^g'i  jt^to  nought; 

Sr^snowj'  substauce  nwJtwi  as  wRTi  heat, 

*Je"of  that  goodly  hue  remained  ought. 
But  the  empty  girdle  which   about   her  waist  was 
wrought 


1 


■| 


uf 


As  when  the  daughter  of  Thauniantes  fair* 
Hath  in  a  watety  cloud  displayed  wide 


s  As  if. 

'  Iris  (the  Kainhow)  daughter  of  Thamnas  (not  Thau- 
tDantes)* 
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Her  goodly  bow»  which  paints  the  liquid  air. 

That  all  men  wonder  at  ner  colour's  pride ; 

All  suddenly,  ere  one  can  look  aside, 

The  glorious  picture  vanisheth  away, 

Ne  any  token  doth  thereof  abide : 

So  did  this  lady's  goodly  form  decay, 

And  into  nothing  go»  ere  one  could  it  bewray. 

While  all  are  transfixed  with  astoni^ment,  and  Bragga- 
doccio  in  particular  stands  "  like  a  lifeless  corse  immove- 
able," Artegal  taking  up  the  golden  belt,  FUmbnc^suuEik 
^le,^^tertwt«i»^^  ptISTflKut  her  teiddr   **^ 

waste,  which,  in  evidence  of  her  perfect  purity,  it  per- 
fectly fits.  Another  '^^^^^IWlf  TF^  ^ragyfldflfljin'fti  ** 
ro^^  jglumes  o^wl  eomeaJM^ard,  ^iT^wT^^^g^yi; 
G^A,  the  clinTTpjpitoioff^Eiwperance,  tni^apj^ropniSon 
'  of  w%ose  horse  liiy  the  losel  was,  it'%ill  be  remembered, 
the  exploit  which  first  introduced  him  to  our  notice,  in 
the  Third  Canto  of  the  Second  Book.  It  is  the  same 
upon  which  he  is  still  mounted ;  and  Guyon,  seizing  with 
one  hand  on  the  golden  bit,  with  the  other  draws  his 
sword  and  is  going  to  kill  the  thief  at  once.  He  is  how- 
ever hdd  back ;  and 

Thereof  great  hurly  burly  moved  was 
Throughout  the  hall  for  that  same  warlike  horse ; 

that -is  to  say,  apparently,  there  is  a  general  desire  among 
the  knights  to  get  possession  of  the  noble  animal,  as  wefi 
as  a  strong  disposition  to  retain  him  on  the  part  of  Brag- 
gadoccio.  As,  however,  that  boasting  coward  will  not 
accept  Guyon's  challenge  to  try  his  right  in  arms,  Ajr- 
tegaf  asks  Guyon  if  he  can  mention  any  private  mark 
alMut  the  horse  by  which  he  knows  him  to  be  hb. 

"  If  that,"  said  Guyon,  "may  you  satisfy, 
Within  nis  mouth  a  black  spot  doth  appear. 
Shaped  like  a  horse's  shoe,  who  list  to  seek  it  there." 

The  first  that  attempts  to  look  into  his  mouth  the  horse 
settles  by  such  a  kick  in  the  ribs  that  he  never  speaks 
more ;  another,  who,  with  more  caution,  takes  hold  of 
him  *'by  the  bright  embroidered  headstall,"  he  rid^ 
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himself  of  as  effectually  by  biting  him  through  the  shoul- 
der-bone. Nor  will  he  allow  any  one  to  approach  him 
till  Guyon  himself  speaks  to  him,  and  calls  nim  by  his 
name,  Brigadore ;  as  soon  as  he  hears  that  well-known 
Toice  he  stands  as  still  as  a  stake, 

^"j,  ;"hftf f*^  V  ^*"i  Mirt^  ^*^''i^  he  brake 
^^.,JIigtoiid%  aB4.frittQfli^Jum  wittT gladfaTglee, 
And  friskeiLand  flans  aloft  and  touted  low  on  knee. 

^'t!II!Lr3'^^^^^^™^  jndffmV;  M  f^ed  is  made 
ove?  t^'Sir  GuypiuMTuyed  in  irolden  saddle  as  he  stands ; 

Jft  AJUl  4ill  lll^'an  norse  have  gained."  But  the  {Mxmd 
boaster  still  reclaims  with  foiu  and  insolent  language 
against  Artegal's  decision.  The  latter  is  so  incensed 
that  he  thrice  lays  his  hand  on  his  sword  to  kill  him,  and 
is  only  prevented  by  the  interference  of  Giiyon.  Talus, 
^however,  takes  him  up  by  the  back,  and,  carrying  him 
;forth,  inflicts  on  him  a  suitable  chastisement ; — 

First  he  his  beard  did  shave,  and  foully  shent  ;■ 
Then  from  him  reft  his  shield,  and  it  renversed. 
And  blotted  out  his  arms  with  flUsehood  blent; 
And  himself  baffled,^  and  his  arms  unhersed  ;• 
And  broke  his  sword  in  twain,  and  all  lus  armour 
spersed.* 

Trompart  too,  although  he  has  taken  to  his  heels,  the 
inevitable  iron  man  catches,  and  gives  him  a  whipping. 
And  ''  now,"  says  the  poet,  concluding  the  Canto, 

when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 

Out  of  the  foreside  of  their  forgery. 

And  in  the  sight  of  all  men  clean  disgraced, 

All  gan  to  jest  and  gibe  fall  merrily 

At  the  remembrance  of  their  knavery : 

Ladies  can  laugh''  at  ladies,  knights  at  knights, 

To  think  with  how  great  vaunt  of  bravery 

He  them  abased  through  his  subtile  sleiffhts. 

And  what  a  glorioos  shew  he  made  in  all  their  sights. 

*  Disfigared.  ^  Disgraced. 

*>  Took  down  from  the  place  where  they  hi 
'  Dispersed,  scattered.  "^  Laugb 
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There  leaj^wej^Q^yiy^ea^^ 

AbMaftmig  lisuiy  of  time  forepasC     "^ '    *"*"  - 

With  all  dear  delices  and  rare  delighte, 

Fit  for  such  ladies  and  such  lovely  knights: 

And  turn  we  here  to  this  fair  furrow's  end 

Our  weary-  yokes,  to  gather  fresher  sprites, 

That,  whenas  time  to  Artegal  shall  tend, 

We  (m  his  first  adyenture  may  him  forward  send. 

CantolV^Sl  stanzas). — THa  higfr^^'Y  nf  Ay^:<>ga]  i<t 
now  feSUffiWas  fpUows : — 

Whoso  upon  himself  will  take  the  skill 

True  justice  unto  people  to  divide, 

Had  need  have  mighty  hands  for  to  fulfil 

That  which  he  dom  with  righteous  doom  decide. 

And  for  to  maister  wrong  and  puissant  pride : 

For  vain  it  is  to  deern^  of  tilings  aright. 

And  makes  wrong^doers  justice  to  dmde. 

Unless  it  he  perfumed  with  dreadless  mi^t: 

For  Power  is  the  right  hand  of  Justice  truly  hight. 

Therefore  whilome  to  knights  of  great  emprise 
The  charge  of  justice  given  was  in  trust. 
That  they  might  execute  her  judgments  wise, 
And  with  their  might  heat  down  licentious  lust,^ 
Which  proudly  did  impugn  her  sentence  just ; 
Whereof  no  braver  precedent  this  day 
Remains  on  earth,  preserved  from  iron  rust 
Of  rude  oblivion  and  lon^  time's  decay, 
Than  this  of  Artegal,  which  here  we  have  to  say. 

Leaving  the  Castle  of  the  Strond,  accompanied  as 
before  only  by  "  that  great  iron  groom,"  Artegal  as  he 
passes  along  the  sea  shore  comes  upon  ^*^^  ^Hfiy  Ifl}"''*^ 
on  the  point  of  engaging  with  9;^jl  rtPMh*^^  ^°  "g^*j 
apparcntfy*fbr  a  sti'ony ifwi>-bDtmd  coffer, — much  injured 
either  from  having  been  tossed  about  in  the  sea,  or 
brought  from  some  far  country, — which  stimds  before 
them ;  while  by  them  are  two  seemly  damsels  striving 
with  all  earnestness  to  pacify  them,  sometimes  with 

*  Pass  judgment  upon.  y  Wilfulness, 
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entreaty,  sometimes  with  threats.     To  Artegal's  inquiries 
the   elder,  Bracidas,  informs  him,   that  they  are  two 
brethren  between  whom  their  father,  Milesio,  had  at  his 
death  made  an  equal  partition  of  his  lands,  leaving  to 
each  one  of  the  two  islands  lying  in  sight,  which  were 
then  of  equal  size ;  but  that  the  sea  had  since  carried 
away  the  greater  part  of  his  island,  and  added  it  to  the 
other  belonging  to  his  younger  brother  Amidas;   that 
at  first,  moreover,  he  himself  loved  the  maid  standing 
furthest  off,  the  fair  Philtra,  or  Philtera,  with  whom  he 
would  have  got  a  goodly  fortune,  while  Amidas  loved  the 
other  caUed  Lucy,  who  had  little  dower  except  her 
beauty  and  her  virtue ;  but  now,  since  the  diminution  of 
his  lands,  Philtra  had  gone  over  to  his  brother,  who  on 
his  part  had  taken  her  for  his  love  and  left  Lucy.     Upon 
this  that  unhappy  maid  had  in  her  despair  thrown  herself 
into  the  sea ;  but,  the  desire  of  life,  or  dread  of  death, 
reviving  in  her  as  she  was  tossed  about  by  the  waves,  she 
had  there  caught  hold  of  the  chest  now  standing  before 
them,  and  she  and  it  had  been  cast  ashore  together  upon 
the  smaller  island,  where  he,  Bracidas,  had  found  her, 
and  saved  her  from  perishuig.    Li  return  she  had  bestowed 
upon  him  all  she  had  to  give,  the  chest  and  herself — 
"  both  goodly  portions,  but  of  both  the  better  she," 
although  the  chest,  too,  upon  being  examined  was  found 
to  contain  a  large  amount  of  treasure.    Now,  however, 
the  whole  was  claimed  by  Philtra  and  her  husband,  on 
the  pretence  that  it  was  proj^erty  of  her's  which  had 
been  lost  at  sea.     "  Whetner  it  be  so  or  no,"  concludes 
Braddas,  "  I  cannot  say ;" — 
**  But.  whether  it  indeed  be  so  or  no, 
This  do  I  sav,  that  whatso  good  or  ill 
Or  God,  or  fortune,  unto  me  did  throw, 
(Not  wronging  any  other  by  my  will,) 
I  hold  mine  own,  and  so  will  hold  it  still. 
And  though  my  land  he  first  did  win  awajr, 
And  then  my  love,  (though  now  it  little  skill,') 
Yet  my  good  luck  he  shall  not  likewise  prey^ ; 
But  I  wul  it  defend  whilst  ever  that  I  may.'* 

■  Matter. ,  •  Make  prey  of. 
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All  the  rejoinder  that  Amidas  makes  is  merely,  that  the 
gioney  can  certamly  be  proved  to  be  part  of  the  estate  of 
jPhiltra,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  given  up  to  hee 
Vrithout  more  ado.  Confident,  however,  as  each  is  in  the 
justice  of  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  they  agree  to  leave 
Altegal.  tj^  f^PTf^**  hAfw^n  thAyi^^jnjlj  as  a  pledge  that 
theyL^adll^bimtJojyhc  jildgmpnt  he  ihall  timnfMinre, 
tK^JbotLplaoa  their  «waDd&.  under,  his  foot 

Then  Artegal  thus  to  the  younger  sud ; 

**  Now  tell  me,  Amidas,  if  that  ye  may. 

Your  brother's  land  the  which  the  sea  hath  laid 

Unto  your  part,  and  plucked  from  his  away, 

By  what  good  right  do  you  withhold  this  day  T* 

**  What  other  ri^ht,"  quoth  he,  **  should  you  esteem. 

But  that  the  sea  it  to  my  share  did  lay  ?" 

**  Your  right  is  good,"  said  he,  **  and  so  I  deem 

That  what  the  sea  unto  you  sent  your  own  should  seem.** 

Then  turning  to  the  elder,  thus  he  said : 

**  Now,  Bracidas,  let  this  likewise  be  shown ; 

Your  brother's  treasure,  which  from  him  is  strayed. 

Being  the  dowry  of  his  wife  well  known. 

By  what  right  do  you  claim  to  be  your  own  V* 

**  What  other  right,"  quoth  he,  **  should  you  esteem. 

But  that  the  sea  hath  it  unto  me  thrown  r^ 

'*  Your  right  is  good,"  said  he,  ^  and  so  I  deem 

That  what  the  sea  unto  you  sent  your  own  should  seem. 

'*  For  equal  right  in  equal  things  doth  stand : 

For  what  the  migh^  sea  hath  once  possened. 

And  plucked  qmte  from  all  possessor's  hand. 

Whether  by  rage  of  waves  that  never  rest, 

Or  else  by  wrack  that  wretches  hath  distressed. 

He  may  dispose  by  his  imperial  might, 

As  thinff  at  random  left,  to  whom  he  list. 

Sq>.  Amidas.  the  land  was  yonra  firat  bight »  ^ 

Agdjojthe.tr^asnre.yonrs  is,  Bracidus,  by  light^ 

Bracidas  and  Lucy  immediately  seize  on  the  treasure, 
and,  though  Amidas  and  Philtra  do  not  profess  to  approve 
of  the  sentence,  they  do  not  dispute  it. 

So  was  their  discord  by  this  doom  appeased, 

And  each  one  had  his  right. 
Artegal  then  departs  on  his  way,  <<  to  follow  his  old  quest'* 
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As  he  and  Tdus  are  trav«Hmg  aloug  thev  see  at  a  ^ 
distance  a  great  rout,  or  tbrong,  of  people ,  wRoni,  ujkjq    I 
coming  up  to  them^  they  find  to  their  sorprise  to  be  a   ► 
troop  of  women,  all  clad  in  armour  and  with  weapons  in    a 
their  hands.     In  the  midst  of  them  ia  a  kni^ht^  with 
botlk  his  bonds   tied  behind  him^  and  a  halter  about  his 
neck  J  whom  they  are  evidently  dragging  alon^  to  the    . 
^lows ;  his  head  is  bare,  but  hia  face  is  covered,  and  he    [ 
ia  groaning  inwai^Jy  in  bitter  Texation  and  shame  ^*  that 
he  of  women ^9  hands  so  ba$e  a  death  should  die  ;*'  while    ' 
they,  *' like  tyrants  merciless/^  are  taunting  and  revil- 
ing him,  and  triumphing  over  his  misery.     When  Arte- 
gal  comes  up^  they  begin  to  swarm  about  him,  thinking 
to  get  him  also  into  their  power,     lie  is  ashamed  him> 
self  '*  on  womankind   his  mighty  hand  to  shend/^  or 
dishonour;  but,   having  drawn  back,    he  sends  Talua 
among  them,  who  **  with  few  souces  of  his  iron  flail/* 
disperses  them  in  a  moment.     When  the  captive  knt^^ht 
is  brought  to  Artegal^  he  immediately  recognises  him  as 
Sir  Turpin^  or  Tgrpinj^  The  account  that  Terpin  givis 
oiiiimself  is,  that,  having  heard  of  a  defiance  lately 
jpubiishod  against  all  knights  of  the  order  of  Maidenhead     > 
by  Radjgundj  the  proud  Queen  of  the  Arnazons, — in- 
ftiriated,  it  was  said,  by  her  hatred  to  Bellodant  the  Bold,     » 
who  had  rejected  her  love, —  he  had  encountered  her  in 
%ht,  and,  having  been  overcome,  was,  when  he  was 
rescued  by  Artegid,  about  to  be  put  to  death  because  be 
would  not  quietly  submit  to  the  degrading  life  flhe  im- 
posed upon  whosoever  thus  fell  into  her  power:—  ' 
"  For  all  thos«  knights,  the  which  by  force  or  guile 
She  doth  si^ilxlue,  she  foully  doth  entreat : 
First,  she  doth  them  of  warlike  arms  despoil, 
And  clothe  in  women's  weeds  ;  and  then  with  threat 
Doth  them  compel  to  work  to  earn  their  meat. 
To  spin,  to  oajd,  to  sew,  to  wash,  to  wring ; 
Ne  doth  she  give  them  other  thing  to  eat 
Eat  bread  ayd  water  or  like  feeble  thiug ;  j 
Them  to  dlBsble  from  revenge  adveDturiug.  ( 
But,  if  through  stoot  disdain  of  manly  mind                         1  _ 
Any  her  proud  observance  will  ■?!  ithatand,                          Mm 
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Upon  that  gibbet,  which  is  there  behind, 
She  causeth  them  be  hanged  up  out  of  hand." 

Sir  Artegal,  on  hearing  all  this,  of  course  bums  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  the  noble  order  to  which  he  be- 
longs ;  and  Terpin  forthwith  conducts  him  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Amazonian  queen,  which  is  not  more  than 
a  mile  or  two  distant ; 

A  goodly  city  and  a  mighty  one. 

The  which,  of  her  own  name,  she  called  Radegone. 

Warned  by  the  watchmen,  the  people  run  to  arms, 
swarming  in  clusters  like  bees ;  and  ere  long  the  queen 
herself,  ^'  half  like  a  man,''  comes  forth  among  the  war- 
like multitude  and  proceeds  to  arrange  the  lines.  The 
knights  beat  a  peal  upon  the  gates,  demanding  entrance, 
and  to  the  contemptuous  refusid  of  the  porter,  who  laughs 
at  the  presumption  of  three  individuals  attempting  to 
storm  a  populous  city,  they  reply  with  many  threats,  if 
they  win  the  place,  *^  to  tear  his  flesh  in  pieces  for  his 
sins ;"  till  provoked  by  their  bold  words  Quegi  Radi- 
guad  oedfirs-^e  gates  to  be  unbarred.  They~p^e»4w- 
ward,  but  are  immediately  staid  by  a  shower  of'  arrows, 
their  numerous  enemies  at  the  same  time  rushing  tipon 
them  from  all  sides  and  heaping  strokes  upon  th^n  with 
theirs  words.  In  the  furious  fight  that*  ensues,  Badigund, 
seeing  Terpin,  inspired  by  revenge,  doing  powerful  exe- 
cution among  her  maids,  flies  at  him  like  a  lioness,  and, 
dealing  him  a  tremendous  blow  on  his  headpiece,  strikes 
him  senseless  to  the  earth. 

Soon  as  she  saw  him  on  the  ground  to  grovel, 

She  lightly  to  him  leapt ;  and,  in  his  neck 

Her  proud  foot  setting,  at  his  head  did  level, 

Weening  at  once  her  wrath  on  him  to  wreak, 

And  his  contempt,  that  did  her  judgmait  break : 

As  when  a  bear  hath  seized  her  cruel  claws 

Upon  the  carcase  of  some  beast  too  weak 

Proudly  stands  over,  and  awhile  doth  pause 

To  hear  the  piteous  beast  pleading  her  plaintive  cause. 

But  now  Artegal,  leaving  the  bloody  slaughter  ua  which 
he  swims,  runs  to  save  his  fnend : — 
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There  her  assailing  fiercely  fresh  he  raught  her 

Such  an  huge  stroke,  that  it  of  sense  distraught  her ; 

And,  had  she  not  it  warded  warily, 

It  had  deprived  her  mother  of  a  daughter : 

Nathless  for  all  the  power  she  did  apply 

It  made  her  stagger  oft,  and  stare  with  ghastly  eye ; 

Like  to  an  eagle,  in  his  kingly  pride 
Soaring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  air, 
To  we^er  his  broad  sails,  by  chance  hath  spied 
A  goshawk,  which  hath  seized  for  her  share 
Upon  some  fowl,  that  should  her  feast  prepare,  ^ 
With  dreadful  force  he  flies  at  her  belive" 
That  with  his  souce,  which  none  enduren  dare, 
Her  from  the  quarry  he  away  doth  drive, 
And  from  her  griping  pounce  the  greedy*^  prey  doth 
rive. 

She  soon,  nevertheless,  recovers  her  senses,  and,  frantic 
with  rage  and  mortified  pride,  eagerly  seeks  to  renew  the 
encounter;  her  maids,  however,  flock  about  her,  and 
bear  her  off  before  she  and  Artegal  can  meet  again.  But 
among  the  rest  the  fight  lasts  till  the  evening ; 

And  every  while  that  mighty  iron  man. 

With  his  strange  weapon,  never  wont*  in  war, 

Them  sorely  vexed,  and  coursed,  and  over-ran. 

And  broke  their  bows,  and  did  their  shooting  niar. 

That  none.of  all  the  many  once  did  darre  ^ 

Him  to  assault  nor  once  approach  him  nigh ; 

But  like  a  sorts  of  sheep  dispersed  far. 

For  dread  of  their  devouring  enemy. 

Through  all  the  fields  and  valleys  did  before  him  fly. 

When  it  becomes  darit,  Radigund  with  sound  of  trompt 
recals  her  troops  within  the  walls ;  and  Artegal,  pitchmg 
his  pavilion  before  the  city-gate,  prepares  to  rest  therein 
along  with  Terpin,  Talus,  as  he  is  wont,  keeping  watch. 
But  Radigund  now  determines  to  offer  to  decide  the 
quarrel  in  her  own  person  in  single  combat  with  the 

^  To  make  a  feast  for  her. 
«  Forthwith.  *•  Greedily  caught 

•  Used.  '  Dare.  n  Flock. 
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Ffuiy  Knight;  and,  calling  to  her  a  trusty  maid  named 
Clarin,  charges  her  with  a  message  to  that  etfect.  '*  But," 
she  adds, 

-**  conditions  do  to  him  propound ; 


That,  if  I  yanquish  him,  he  shall  obey 

My  law,  and  ever  to  my  lore  be  bound ; 

And  so  will  I,  if  me  he  Yanquish  may ; 

Whatever  he  shall  like  to  do  or  say : 

Go  stnught,  and  take  with  thee  to  witness  it 

Six  of  thy  fellows  of  the  best  array, 

And  bear  with  yon  both  wine  and  junkets  fit, 

And  bid  him  eat :  heneeforth  he  oft  shall  hungry  nt" 

The  damsel  accordingly  proceeds  to  the  gate,  and  there 
sounds  a  trumpet  from  the  wall,  whid^  immediately 
brings  Talus  forth  from  the  tent,  '^  to  weeten  what  that 
trumpet's  sounding  meant."  She  informs  the  iron  man 
that  she  would  speak  with  his  lord ;  and,  beinff  conducted, 
with  her  six  companions  to  Artegal,  she  delirers  her 
message; 

Which  he  accepting,  well  as  he  could  weet,*^ 
Them  fairly  entert^ned  with  courtsies  meet, 
And  gaye  mem  gifts  and  thinffs  of  dear  delight : 
So  bf^k  again  they  homeward  turned  their  feet ; 
But  Artegal  himself  to  rest  did  dight. 
That  he  mote  fresher  be  against  the  next  day's  fight. 

Canta  V.  ^  gtenias)y=^A8  soon  y  »t  « 
%igbtaiKLAg^Amazonian  QiftSl  JM'^piiSc'^ 
th€ni8id9»s£M»4he  coming  fight;  the  latter, 

All  in  a  camis*  light  of  purple  silk 
Woyen  upon  with  silver,  subtiy  wrought, 
And -quilted  ufMni  satin  white  as  nodlk ; 
Trailed  with  ribands  diyersly  distraught, 
Like  as  the  workman  had  their  courses  taught ; 
Which  was  short  tucked  for  light  motion 
Up  to  her  ham ;  but,  when  she  list,  it  ranght 
Down  to  her  lowest  heel,  and  thereupon 
She  wore  for  her  defmoe  a  mailed  habergeon. 

•>  As  he  well  knew  how.  » Thin  gown^  ^ 
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And  on  her  legs  she  painted  baskins  wore. 
Basted  ^  with  bands  of  gold  on  every  side. 
And  mails  between,  and  laoed  close  afore ; 
Upon  her  thigh  her  scjmitar  was  tied 
With  an  embroidered  belt  of  mickle  pride ; 
And  on  her  shoulder  hong  her  shield,  bedecked 
Upon  the  boss  with  st6nes  that  shined  wide, 
As  the  fur  moon  in  her  most  full  aspect ; 
That  to  the  moon  it  mote  be  like  in  each  respect. 

Thus  attired,  she  issues  from  the  city  gate,  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  guard  of  damsels, 

Playing  on  shalms  and  trmnpets,  that  from  hence 
Their  sound  did  reach  unto  the  heaTens'  height, 

and  retires  to  a  rich  pavilion  prepared  for  her  reception. 
Artegal  first  enters  the  lists ;  and  now,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  expecting  multitude,  the  trumpets  sound,  and  the 
combat  begins.  '^  With  bitter  strokes  it  both  began  and 
ended.'*  Ij^i^nd  g|;  ,^Jg.}^,  ,'yshes  o^^  with  furious  rage ; 
but^gJi^^^^^lTyTa^  upon 

which  she  can  mike  no  impression,  and,  as  soon  as  her 
strength  begins  somewhat  to  abate,  he  becomes  the 
assailant. 

Like  as  a  smith  that  to  his  cunning  feat 

The  stubborn  metal  seeketh  to  suMue, 

Soon  as  he  feels  it  mollified  with  heat, 

With  his  great  iron  sledge  doth  strongly  on  it  beat ; 

So  did  Sir  Artegal  upon  her  lay, 

As  if  she  had  an  iron  anvil  been, 

That  flakes  of  fire,  bright  as  the  sunny  ray, 

Out  of  her  steely  arms  were  flashing  seen, 

That  all  on  fire  ye  would  her  surely  ween. 

With  a  blow  of  his  trenchant  blade  he  slices  off  the  half 
of  her  shield ;  and  she  with  her  sharp  scymitar  wounds 
him  in  the  thi^h.  Another  of  his  puissant  strokes 
shatters  the  remainder  of  her  shield  to  pieces ;  and  then 
with  a  blow  upon  her  helmet  he  fells  her  to  the  ground. 
But  when  he  nas  unlaced  her  helmet,  intending  to  cut 

^  Sewed  slightly. 
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qp*  l^ssr^  Jboad,  such  a  miracle  of  ng; 
ship  blazes  out  ^p^ttt^toCfiSJE^ 
blood  'and  sweat — 

Like  as.  th^  moon^jn.fi^gy^  yiater'yiri^t, 

Doth  seem  to  be  herself,  top^.dftfbeiKBd  N*  hftr.  .light 

that  his  astonished  lioart  is  fuereed  witk  pitj)    itad  .hcj 
tfirows  His  sword  from  him, 

Carsing  his  hand  that  had  that  visage  marred : 
No  hand  so  cruel,  nor  no  heart  so  hard. 
But  ruth  of  beauty  will  it  mollify. 

Meanwhile  the  lady,  recovering  from  her  swoon,  sud- 
denly starts  up,  and,  seeing  her  adversary  weaponless, 
not  very  generously  assails  him  again  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
He  deiends  himself  as  well  as  he  can  from  her  pitiless 
storm  of  blows,  and  also  earnestly  entreats  her  to  discon- 
tinue her  fiiry ;  but,  as  a  puttock,  or  kite,  that  may  have 
seen  a  gentle  falcon  sitting  on  a  hill  with  one  of  its  wings 
broken,  will  attack  and  persist  in  annoving  it,  so  does  she 
continue  to  lay  on  for  all  that  he  can  do  or  say.  At  last, 
as  he  has  no  means  of  either  returning  or  staying  her 
strokes,  4^dthing  is  left  fer  '^am  but  to  d^^y^r  qp^Jj% 
shield,  and  yield  himself  to  her  merqy,  .  ThwfttfUiifipqttib^ 
demned  by  doom  of  his  own  mouth  to  be^hfir^raff; 
haring  by  abandoning  his  sword  Tost  "Qie  victory  fie  at 
first  fad  won.  Radigund  merely  strikes  him  with  the 
fiat  of  her  sword,  in  sign  of  his  vassalage,  while  the  more 
unfortunate  Terpin  is  at  once  attached  and  swung  np  on 
the  gallows,  from  which  he  had  so  lately  escaped  in 
vain. 

But,  when  they  thought  on  Talus  hands  to  lay, 

He  with  his  iron  flail  amongst  them  thundered, 

That  they  were  fidn  to  let  him  scape  away, 

Glad  from  his  company  to  be  so  sundered ; 

Whose  presence  all  their  troops  so  much  encumbered. 

That  the  heaps  of  those  which  he  did  wound  and  slay. 

Besides  the  rest  dismayed,  might  not  be  numbered : 

Yet  all  that  while  he  would  not  once  essay 

To  rescue  his  own  lord,  but  thought  it  just  to  obey. 
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r^iiy^i  laygg"  mtsmt 


lis  knightly  ornamei 


causes  him  toj)fc^ 
aiicTtoi&e"  s4'a©q»» . 


m  vminaii'i  mi\i9j  >^iHth "^a  white 

apron  bemm  mm  Jff'paW  «f  ■•^i««f!^»  bases,"  or 
cuirasses  and  cuisses»  Then  she  brkigs  him  into  '^  a  long 
large  chamber/'  where  she  makes  his  arms  be  suspended 
aloft,  and  breaks  his  sword,  and  where  he  sees  all  around 
him 

Many  brave  knights  whose  names  right  well  he  knew, 
There  bomid  to  obey  .that  Amazon's  proud  law. 
Spinning  and  carding  aU  in  comely  rew,^ 
That  his  big  heart  loathed  so  uncomely  view : 
But  they  were  forced,  through  penury  and  pine, 
To  do  those  works  to  them  appointed  due : 
For  nought  was  given  them  to  sup  or  dine. 
But  what  their  hands  could  earn  by  twisting  linen  twine. 
The  noble  Artegal  is  placed  the  lowest  of  all,  and  a 
distaff  is  given  hmi  on  wnich  to  spin  flax  and  tow ; 
A  sordid  office  for  a  mind  so  brave : 
So  hard  it  is  to  be  a  woman's  slave  I 
Yet,  having  plighted  his  faith  to  obey  his  conqueror  as  a 
vassal,  he  submits.     As  may  be  expected,  the  poet  does 
not  forget  to  compare  him  to  Hercules,   when,   ^Mbr 
lola's  sflJce,"  as  he  has  it — putting  lola,  or  lole,  by  mis- 
take for  Omphale — he  had  exchanged  his  dub  for  a  dis- 
taff, and  his  lion's  skin  for  a  pall  of  gold ; 

In  which,  forgetting  wars,  he  only  joyed 

In  combats  of  sweet  love,  and  with  his  mistress  toyed. 

Such,  it  is  added,  is  the  cruelty  of  womankind  whenever 
they  shake  off  the  wise  law  of  nature  which  binds  them 
"  to  obey  the  bests  of  man's  well-rulhig  hand ;"  , 

^]|^  wisely  un4<e]s$ajid, 

^ess  the  heavens  them  lift  to  lawful  sovereignty— 
the  last  line  beinff,  of  course,  a  ^alvo  to  prevent  Jfence 

rtegal  long  remains  thus  in  subjection  to  the  proud 
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queen;  me^fl^^  her  wftn^orir^pr  %yjf|  ffffeffl  fflf*-- 
long  time  her  love  struggles  ymo. 


^^JiUJS»iitom\  for  a 
ner  pride ;  but  at  last  she  secretly  calls  to  her  her  idosj 
trusted  handmaid,  Clarinda  (the  same  who  has  alreadj 
been  mentioned  as  Clarin),  and,  after  for  a  moment 
turning  away  her  head, 

. as  half  abashed. 

To  hide  the  blush  which  in  her  -visage  rose 

And  through  her  eyes  like  sudden  lightning  flashed. 

Decking  her  cheek  with  a  veirmilion  rose, 

composes  her  countenance,  and  confesses  that  she  has 
that  to  disclose  in  regard  to  which  through  dread  of 
shame  she  would  fain  be  silent.  Clarinda  urges  her  to 
speak  with  soothing,  encouraging  words : — 

Say  on.  my  sovereign  lady,  and  be  bold: 
Doth  not  your  handmaid's  life  at  your  foot  lie  ? 

and  then  she  tells  her  all ;  and  engages  her  to  endeanNu*, 
by  any  way  she  can  devise,  to  win  Artegal  to  feelings 
answering  to  her  own,  yet  without  discovering  to  him 
that  he  is  himself  loved.  That  her  confidante  may  the 
better  brins  this  to  pass,  she  gives  her  a  ring,  which  will 
be,  she  telb  her,  a  warrant  to  old  Eumenias,  the  keeper 
of  the  place  where  Artegal  is  confined,  to  afibrd  her  \k» 
paasaffe  in  and  out  whenever  she  chooses.  And  '^  Go 
now,    she  says, 

Clarinda,  well  thy  wits  lulvise. 

And  all  thy  forces  gather  unto  thee. 

Armies  of  lovely  looks,  and  speeches  wise, 

With  which  thou  canst  even  Jove  himself  to  love  entise. 

Clarinda  accordin^l^r  proceeds  widi  all  zeal  to  execute 
her  delicate  commission,  beginning  by  trying,  by  all  the 
means  she  may,  **  to  curry  &vour  with  tne  elfin  knight^ 
her  l^y's  best  beloved.'*  After  some  time  she  one  day 
tiJcerai  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  him  that  there  is  a 
way  in  which  he  might  very  probably  succeed  in  rescuing 
himself  from  his  unhappy  state : — why  should  he  not  try 
what  he  can  do  to  move  Radigund  by  fair  entreaty  to 
give  him  his  liberty  ?    Although  she  has  spent  her  days 
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in  vrar,  yet  she  was  not  born  of  bears  and  tigers ;  nor, 
although  she  scorn  all  love  of  men,  is  she  for  that  more 
secure  than  others  of  her  sex  against  the  all-conquering 
power.  Excited  by  the  thoughts  she  has  put  into  his 
nead,  Artegal  admits  that  as  **a  queen ,  and  come  of 
queenly  kind/'  Radigund  is  abundantly  worthy  to  be 
sued  unto,  especially  by  one  whose  life  is  in  her  hands  by 
right  as  well  as  in  fact ;  and  he  adds  diat  if  by  Clarinda  s 
good  offices  he  could  procure  the  necessary  means  he  cer- 
tainly would  make  the  attempt. 

She  feeling  him  thus  bite  upon  the  bait, 
.  Yet,  doubtmff  lest  his  hold  was  but  unsound 
And  not  well  &8tened,  would  not  strike  him  straight. 
But  drew  him  on  with  hope,  fit  leisure  to  await 

^oor  Clarinda,  however,  too  heedless  herself  of  the  hook, 
efSTSSyiSsS  her  own  footing,  and,  slipping  into  the 
water,  is  caught  with  the  bait  she  lays  for  another; 
wounded  "  with  her  deceit's  own  dart,"  the  foolish  gaaid 
finds  that  sh^  has  h<>jy>lf  fallen  in  Wii  wftB^rtegaL 
She  noes  not  dare  torieveal  her  affection  either  to  himself 
or  any  other ;  but  when  her  mistress  one  day  sends  for 
)ier,  and  asks  her  what  tidings  she  has  of  good  success, 

T™'MJfii(ftyfl  8^T"  f  ^^^  determinedniiner  to  die  than 
^i&rtmn  a  thought  of  love  for  his  enemy :  "  his  body 
was  her  thrall,  his  heart  was  freely  placed," — that  was 
his  immoveable  determination. 

Which  when  the  cruel  Amazon  perceived. 
She  gan  to  stcnrm,  and  raf[e,  and  rend  her  gall. 
For  very  fell  despite,  which  she  conceived, 
To  be  so  scorned  of  a  base-bom  thrall. 
Whose  life  did  lie  in  her  least  eye-lid's  fall. 

Of  that  life  she  vows,  with  many  a  menacing  curse,  he 
shall  soon  be  deprived.  When  her  heat  is  ffh  how- 
ever, she  sees  matters  in  another  light— and  cro^res  Cla- 
rinda to  try  the  stubborn  knight  agdn  with  more  various 
and  more  searching  temptations  :— 

*<  Say  and  do  all  that  may  thereto  prevail ; 

Leave  nought  unpromised  that  may  him  persuade, 
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Life,  freedom,  grace,  and  gifts  of  great  avail. 
With  which  the  gods  themselves  are  milder  made  : 
Thereto  add  art,  even  women's  witty  trade. 
The  art  of  mighty  words  that  men  can  charm ; 
With  which  in  case  thou  canst  him  not  invade, 
Let  him  feel  hardness  of  thy  heavy  arm : 
Who  will  not  stoop  with  good  shall  be  made  stoop  -with 
harm. 

^  Some  of  his  diet  do  from  him  withdraw. 
For  I  him  find  to  be  too  proudly  fed : 
Give  him  more  labour,  and  witii  straiter  law, 
That  he  with  work  may  be  forwearied : 
Let  him  lodge  hard,  and  lie  in  strawen  bed. 
That  may  pull  down  the  courage  of  his  pride ; 
And  lay  upon  him,  for  his  greater  dread. 
Cold  iron  chains  with  which  let  him  be  tied ; 
And  let  whatever  he  desires  be  him  denied.'' 

Thus  charged,  the  false  maiden  returns  to  the  prison. 

There  all  her  subtile  nets  she  did  unfold. 
And  all  the  engines  of  her  wit  display ; 

so  that  she  deceived  and  betrayed  at  once  her  lady,  the 
knight,  and  herself.  Radigund  she  beguiles,  even  as  a 
wicked  nurse,  who,  pretending  to  feed  her  child  out  of 
her  mouth,  swallows  what  she  receives  therein  herself, 
and  leaves  the  child  unuourished ;  for  she  pretends  to 
Artegal  that  she  has  made  earnest  suit  for  his  freedom  in 
vain ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  mistress's  orders  are  that 
she  shall  augment  his  su£&*ings  and  load  him  with  iron 
fetters ;  all  which,  nevertheless,  she  forbears  to  do  for  the 
love  she  bears  him — "  so  praying  him  to  accept  her  ser- 
vice evermore."  She  even  promises  that,  "  in  case  she 
might  find  favour  in  his  eye,**  she  will  devise  some  way 
of  setting  him  at  liberty.  AirtegaL,  4ei»p4ed  b j!  U118  {J{*os- 
pect,  waimly  thanks  her  for  her  courtesy. 

And,  with  fair  words,  fit  for  the  time  and  place, 
To  feed  the  humour  of  her  malady, 

promises  that,  if  she  will  indeed  do  for  him  what  she  says, 
ne  will  do  what  he  can  to  merit  such  grace.    Yet  for  all 
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this,  never,  we  are  assured,  does  he  mean  in  his  noble 
mind  **  to  his  own  absent  love  to  be  untrue."  Neither 
does  Clarinda  for  heApart  mean  ever  to  procure  him  his 
liberty,  but  rather  to  nx  him  in  faster  bondage.  Yet  in 
the  meantime  she  somewhat  amends  his  scanty  fare,  and 
also  lessens  his  work,  in  the  hope  that  his  love  may 
thereby  grow.  And  thus  he  long  remainsjfljyy^g^ands 
of  the  mistress  and  tliy  lliM-^*^1^gg]^E 


nis  o^ 


„,_.  Mgi|dyii;r'''ilB  ariMausiaSfiiy>ce,k  by. 

lis  own  JBnloinarflr^^ut  tiiat  will  belSest  related  in  an- 


Canto  YI.  (40  stanzas). — Some,  the  poet  begins  by 
observing,  vnll,  he  knows^  deem  it  great  weakness  in 
Artega]  to  have  so  yielded  himself  up  *'  to  the  insolent 
command  of  women's  will;"  but  let  the  man  who  so 
judges  take  good  heed  that  he  himself  stand  steadfast ; 

For  never  yet  was  wight  so  well  aware, 

3ut  he  at  first  or  last  was  trapped  in  women's  snare. 

.       amid  all  the  temptations  to  which  he  was 
^Sr^^^v^JisToya^  to  his  own  love  j 

Whose  character  in  the  adamantine  mould 
"  Of  his  true  heart  so  firmly  was  engraved, 
That  no  new  love's  impression  ever  could 
Bereave  it  thence. 

Not  quite  sure  of  this,  however,  does  Britomart  feel 
when,  after  she  has  been  long  expecting  his  return,  the 
aooount  of  what  has  befallen  him  is  brought  to  her  by 
Talus — "  brought  in  untimely  hour,  ere  it  was  sought." 
She  has  been  already  tormenting  herself  with  various 
apprehensions ;  sometimes  she  dreaded  that  he  had  been 
overtaken  by  some  misfortune  or  treachery ; 

Bat  most  she  did  her  troubled  mind  molest, 

And  secretly  afflict  with  iealous  fear, 

Lest  some  new  love  had  him  from  her  possessed ; 

Yet  loth  she  was,  since  she  no  ill  did  hear, 

To  think  of  lum  so  ill ;  yet  could  she  not  forbear. 

Hearing  nothing  of  him  long  after  the  utmost  date  assigned 
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for  his  return,  she  has  at  last  ahnost  determined  to  set 
out  in  quest  of  him : — 

Now  she  devised,  amongst  the  warlike  rout 

Of  errant  knights,  to  seek  her  errant  knight ; 

And  then  again  resolved  to  hunt  him  out 

Amongst  loose  ladies  lapped  in  delight : 

And  then  both  knights  envied,  and  ladies  eke  did  spite. 

At  last  one  day  as  she  is  standing  at  a  window  that  opem 
to  the  west,  in  which  direction  Artegal  had  gone,  tod 
sending 

her  innged  thoughts  more  swift  than  wind 

To  bear  unto  her  love  tM  message  of  her  mind, 

after  looking  long  she  at  last  espies  one  coming  toward* 
her  in  haste : — 

Well  weened  she  then,  ere  she  him  plain  descried, 
That  it  was  one  sent  from  her  love  indeed. 

When  he  approaches,  she  sees  that  it  is  Talus.  Witb 
her  heart  filled  with  hope  and  dread,  i^  runs  f<Nrth. 

Even  in  the  door  him  meeting,  she  beffun ; 

**  And  where  is  he  thy  lord,  and  how  ur  hence  ? 

Declare  at  once :  and  hath  he  lost  or  won  T* 

Talus,  who,  although  without  the  sense  of  sorrow,  f^ 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  ill  tidings  he  brmgs,  mj 
chills  and  quakes,  stands  silent.  She  desires  him  to  be 
bold,  and  tell  her  what  has  happened,  be  it  good  or  eni' 
Has  his  lord,  she  asks,  been  vanquished  by  his  tyrt^ 
lenemy  ? 

"  Not  by  that  tyrant,  his  intended  foe ; 

Bat  by  a  tyranness,"  he  then  replied, 

**  That  him  captived  hath  in  hapless  woe." 

«  Cease  thou,  bad  newsman ;  beully  dost  thoa  hide 

Thy  maister's  shame,  in  harlofs  bondage  tied: 

The  rest  myself  too  readily  can  spelL" 

And  then  she  turns  from  him  in  rage,  suffeiine  him  ^ 
say  no  more,  and,  shutting  herself  up  in  her  diamber, 
she  is  there  torn  by  a  tempest  of  contending  eono- 
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tiods.  She  blanks Aiiilvl4tt^^l«fiN?^  h»  own. fiMiBty 
in  jiej|di^^|ffh^f I  jft  U^Ul^M  a.afa»pgtklQ»ft5^one  of 
whose  Hie  and  manners  she  knew  nothing.  Sometimea 
in  her  rage  she  bums  to  blot  out  that  stain  upon  her 
honour  by  compelling  him  to  fight  with  her,  and  so  find- 
ing for  herself  an  honourable  death. 

A  while"  she  walked,  and  cha&d;  a  while  she  threw 
Herself  upon  her  bed,  and  did  lament : 
Tet  did  she  not  lament  with  loud  alew,*> 
'  As  women  wont,  but  with  deep  sighs  and  siogul&o  few. 

Like  as  a  wayward  child,  whose  sounder  sleep 
Is  broken  with  some  fearful  dream's  afright. 
With  froward  will  doth  set  himself  to  weep, 
Ne  can  be  stilled  for  all  his  nurse's  might, 
But  kicks,  and  saualls,  and  shrieks  for  fell  despite ; 
Now  scratching  her,  and  her  loose  Ic^s  misusing. 
Now  seeking  darkness,  and  now  seeking  light. 
Then  crayin^  suck,  and  then  the  suck  refusing : 
Such  was  thu  lady's  fit  in  her  love's  fond  accunng. 

At  length,  howevCTj^^^j^d^  for  .T4«S  8gw>  ^ad  aa^s 
h?lll[y  nhttt  f'^MBaffim  A^^^g^^  ^^*^i  how  be  was  em- 

ploy«  __„____,,   ._  ^„,   ,^ , 

wooed?**  Ah  wellaway  !**  replies  the  iron  man ;  ^Hie 
i!fffi!ru[ewl!l(fle  in  state  to  woo ;"  and  then  he  explains 
to  her  that  he  **  lies  in  wretched  thraldom,  weat  and 
wan,"  although  indeed  compelled  thereunto  not  by  strong 
hand  but  by  **  his  own  doom,  that  none  can  now  undo.*' 
Is  not  this,  she  rejoins,  the  yery  thing  she  has  asserted  ? 
Talus  is  in  a  compact  with  his  lord  to  hide  the  truth  from 
her  and  to  deceive  her.  On  this  Talus  relates  the  whole 
story  of  Artegal's  captivity,  as  it  has  already  been  told  in 
the  two  last  Cantos.  Agitated  with  wrath  and  grief,  we 
are  told,  she  heard  him  to  the  end ;  then  she  lost  not 
another  moment,  or  answered  a  word ; 

But  strwght  herself  did  dight,  and  armour  don,. 
Aiut'lllUUllU&S  'io  h^^  S^SL^H^  T^HiTguiHe  her  on. 

^Orthwith,  accordingly,  they  set  out  together : 

■»  One  while.  »  Halloo,  howling.  «  Sobs. 
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Sadly  she  rode  and  never  word  did  say 

Nor  good  nor  bad,  ne  ever  looked  aside. 

But  still  right  down ;  and  in  her  thought  did  hide 

The  fellness  of  her  heart,  right  fully  bent 

To  fierce  avengement  of  that  woman's  pride, 

Which  had  her  lord  in  her  base  prison  pent, 

And  so  great  honour  with  so  foul  reproach  had  blent. 

Thus  proceeding  on  her  way,  she  meets  toward  the 
eventide 

A  Imight,  that  softly  paced  on  the  plain, 

As  if  himself  to  solace  he  were  fain  : 

Well  shot  in  years  he  seemed,  and  rather  bent 

To  peace  than  needless  trouble  to  constrain ; 

As  well  by  view  of  that  lus  vestiment. 

As  by  his  modest  semblant,  that  no  evil  meant 

He  gently  salutes  Britomart,  whose  sex,  of  course,  he 
does  not  suspect ;  and,  possessed  as  her  mind  is  by  one 
only  thought,  she  is  yet  not  so  discourteous  as  to  refuse  to 
enter  into  talk  with  him.  At  length  he  invites  her  to 
take  up  her  lodging  with  him  for  the  night,  which  she 
agrees  to  do. 

Not  iar  away,  but  little  wide  by  west, 

His  dwelling  was,  to  which  he  him  addressed ; 

Where  soon  arriving  they  received  were 

In  seemly  wise,  as  ti^em  beseemed  best ; 

For  he  their  host  them  goodly  well  did  cheer, 

And  talked  of  pleasant  things  the  night  away  to  wear. 

When  the  time  of  rest  arrives  Britomart  is  conducted  to 
a  chamber,  where  grooms  are  awaiting  to  undress  her ; 
but  she  declines  to  doff  either  garments  or  armour,  excus- 
ing herself  by  a  vow  she  has  made  never  to  do  so  till 
she  has  achieved  her  revenge  on  her  foe.  All  night  she 
lies, 

Kestless,  recomfortless,  with  heart  deep  grieved. 
Not  suffering  the  least  twinkling  sleep  to  start 
Into  her  eye,  which  the  heart  mote  have  relieved ; 
But  if  the  least  appeared,  her  eyes  she  straight  reprievedj? 


p  Beproved. 
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"  Ye  guilty  eyes,"  said  ^e,  "  the  which  with  guile 
My  heart  at  nrst  betrayed,  will  ye  betray 
My  life  now  too,  for  which  a  little  while 
Ye  will  not  watch  ?  false  watches,  wellaway  I 
I  wote  when  ye  did  watch  both  night  and  day 
Unto  your  loss ;  and  now  needs  wul  ye  sleep  ? 
Now  ye  have  made  mv  heart  to  wake  alway. 
Now  will  ye  sleep  ?  an  I  wake,  and  rather  weep 
To  think  of  your  nighf  s  wan^  that  should  ye  waking 
keep/' 

And  thus  she  spends  the  weary  hours,  sometimes  sitting 
up,  sometimes  walking  softly  about  the  room,  while 
Talus  also,  watching  without  the  door,  never  suffers  sleep 
**  to  seize  his  eyelids  sad."    Suddenly,  however, 

What  time  the  native  bellman  of  the  night, 
The  bird  that  warned  Peter  of  his  fall, 
First  rings  his  silver  bell  to  each  sleepy  wight, 
That  should  their  minds  up  to  devotion  call, 

she  hears  a  noise  below,  and  all  at  once  the  bed  on  which 
it  was  intended  she  should  lie  is  let  down  through  a 
trap-door  into  a  lower  apartment,  after  which  the  opening 
is  again  closed.  Alarmed  _  by  this  treachery  she  never-  ' 
theless  stirs  not  nor  calls' out.  Sooa  after  3ie  hears  the 
sound  of  ^gjjaeijjflea.J^ifffawhing^  on  which  she  quicl^ly 
seigggJfcg^yjWduMM^  ehield.  Two  knights  all  ready  for 
fight  now  present  themselves  at  the  chamber  door,  and 
at  their  heels  many  more,  "  a  rascal  rout,  with  weapons 
rudely  dight."  A^^qsj^  mtTMi»-isee»-i^exa.  hy,  the 
glJSaSWBaang^^Ughfc  (his  ear  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  acute  as  that  of  his  mistress,  or  mdeed  to  have  been 
of  ordinary  sharpness),  he  starts  up,  with  his  "  thresher" 
ready  for  action  in  his  hand ;  they  press  about  him  and 
let  drive  at  him  from  all  sides ; 

But,  soon  as  he  began  to  lay  about 
W^-WrrWie  Mirifeil,  they  gan  to  fly, 
Both  anneflaifglts,  and  eke  unarmed  rout. 

Yet  he  pursues  them,  and  knocks  them  down  wherever 
he  can  find  them  in  the  dark,  so  that  they  lie  in  all 
durections  like  scattered  sheep. 
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The  m^mmg„  of  .aU  thfe  is  now  expldned.  The 
"  edbdman  of  the  house  "  is  named  Uolon— ^*  a  man  oi 
subtttie  wit  and  wicked  mind,"  who  in  M^outh  had 
been  a  knight  and  borne  arms,  but,  never  valorous,  had 
worked  always  by  bly  shifts  and  wiles,  and  brought  many 
noble  knights  to  shame  by  treason  and  treacheiy.  He 
had  threejG^,  all  of  dispositions  like  his  own,  of  whom 
the^eldest  was  that  Guizor,  the  groom  or  porter  of  the 
Saracen  Pollente,  lord  of  the  perilous  bridge,  who  had 
h^u  put  otmsf  existence  witn  so  little  ceremony  by 
Artegal,  when  ne  came  up  and  made  his  demand  for  the 
customary  passaffe  penny,  as  related  in  the  Second  Canto 
of  thb  Book.  [Upton,  we  may  here  mention  by  the  bye, 
hazards  a  conjecture  that  Pollente  with  his  trapMls  may 
be  designed  tor  Charles  IX.  of  France,  infamous  for  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  Protestants  on  the  day  of  St 
Bartholomew,  and  that  Guizor,  his  *'  groom  of  evil  guise," 
may  be  the  great  head  of  the  Popish  party,  the  Duke  of 
Guise].  Ev^r  sinflB^h^^tMrttf  Myoi^r  Pf^j^fi Jiys  been 
devising  how  to.be.  avenged  f  ^*°^  ^rjjQ^fj;^  /^yfiS  *^ 
danger  she  has  just  esoouatered  to  h«U^aving''been  ims- 
taken  b^  him  £ar  Act^galf  prindpall^  from  her  ^mg  'y>-> 
companied  by  "  that  iron  pageT^  '   -•'^•^-^t-Bs.--    >    ^ 

Aff  soon  aaTthe  day  breaks  she  leaves  her  chamber  with 
the  intention  of  punishing  Dolon  as  he  deserves;  but 
both  sue  and  sons  have  fled.  The  son^t,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, were  the  two  armed  knights,  who  headed  toe 
'*  rascal  rout"  dispersed  by  Tdus.  So,  taking  her 
steed  *^  and  thereon  mounting  light,"  she  proceeds  on 
her  journey.  But  she  has  not  '^  rid  the  mountenance  of 
a  flight,"  that  is,  the  amount  or  length  of  an  arrow-flight, 
when  she  sees  the  two  brothers  before  her  occupying 
the  same  long  narrow  bridge  on  which  Artegat  had 
fought  with  Pollente.  They  receive  her  with  insult 
and  defiance,  accusing  her  of  the  murder  of  Guizor  by 
guile,  and  affirming  that  she  is  no  knight,  but  a  recreant 
false  traitor,  that  with  loan  of  arms  had  knighliiood 
stolen.  Their  words  are  strange  and  unmtelligible  to 
her,  but,  heeding  them  not,  she  continues  to  ride  for- 
ward.   Talus  wishes  to  go  before  her  to  prepare  the 
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way,  and  scare  thpse  two  losels ;  but  that  she  will  not 
sdlow :  in  her  wrath  at  the  proposal,  we  are  told, 

The  glandng  sparkles  through  her  beaver  glared, 

And  from  her  eyes  did  flash  out  fiery  light, 

Like  coals  that  through  a  silver  censer  sparkled  bright. 

Spurring  on,  she  bears  one  of  the  brothers  on  her  spear 
before  her  to  the  further  end  of  the  bridge ;  the  other, 
as  she  passes,  she  brushes  over  the  side  into  the  river, 
where  he  drinks  "  his  deadly  last:" — 

As  when  the  flashing  levin  *i  haps  to  light 
«         Upon  two  stubborn  oaks,  which  stand  so  near 
That  way  betwixt  them  none  appears  in  sight ; 
The  engine,  fiercely  flying  forth,  doth  tear 
The  one  from  the  earth,  and  throngh  the  air  doth  bear ; 
The  other  it  with  force  doth  overthrow 
Upon  one  side,  and  from  his  roote  doth  rear: 
^  j'^  .^^  -^^'^Pl^JlSZS^  these  two  there  strow, 
.^^IJWKSr  iir^'Wfr  carcases  left"  to  bestow. 

Canto  VII.  (46  stanzas). — "  Nought  is  on  earth," 
obsft  fw  tll6  poet,  in  beginning  this  new  Canto, 

——————  more  sacred  or  divine 

That  gods  and  men  do  equally  adore. 

Than  this  same  virtue  that  doth  right  define : 

the  very  heavens  themselves  are  ruled  by  it ; 

Well  therefore  did  the  antique  world  invent 

That  Justice  was  a  god  of  sovereign  grace. 

And  altars  unto  him  and  temples  lent, 

And  heavenly  honours  in  the  highest  place ; 

Calling  him  great  Osiris,  of  the  race 

Of  the  old  Egyptian  kings  that  whilome  were ; 

With  feigned  colours  shading  a  true  case ; 

For  that  Osiris,  whilst  he  lived  here, 

The  justest  man  alive  and  truest  did  appear. 

The  wife  of  Osiris  was  Isis,  and  her  also  they  made  a 
goddess  of  great  power  and  sovereignty,  shadowing  forth 
in  her  person  that^rt  of  Justice  called  ^^gjjjlj^v^y^ 
i^^^|heuiing  to  Be^now^iefe'tilSSCfcSff'Sir"*'^ 
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Britemact^  imxixijc  x^ome  ta  the,  Tf^v^j^^,sLbiSt,^S^rs 
in  with  great  humility  by  herself,  for  Talus  may  not  be 
admitted ;  and  there  she  will  abide  all  the  night : — 

There  she  received  was  in  goodly  wise 

Of  many  priests,  which  duly  did  attend 

Upon  the  rites  and  daily  sacrifice, 

AU  clad  in  linen  robes  with  silver  hemmed ; 

And  on  their  heads  with  long  locks  comely  kemd' 

They  wore  rich  mitres  shaped  like  the  moon. 

To  show  that  Isis  doth  the  moon  portend ; 

Like  as  Osiris  signifies  the  sun : 

For  that  they  bom  like  race  in  equal  justice  run. 

The  championess  them  greeting,  as  she  could,* 

Was  thence  by  them  into  the  temple  led ; 

Whose  goodly  building  when  she  did  behold 

Borne  upon  stately  pillars,  all  bespread 

With  shming  gold,  and  arched  over  head, 

She  wondered  at  the  workman's  passing  skill, 

Whose  like  before  she  never  saw  nor  read ; 

And  thereupon  long  while  stood  gazing  still. 

But  thought  that  she  thereon  could  never  gaze  her  fill. 

Thenceforth  unto  the  idol  they  her  brought; 

The  which  was  framed  all  of  silver  fine, 

So  well  as  could  with  cunning  hand  be  wrought. 

And  clothed  all  in  garments  made  of  line,' 

Hemmed  all  about  with  fringe  of  silver  twine : 

Upon  her  head  she  wore  a  crown  of  gold ; 

To  show  that  she  had  power  in  things  divine : 

And  at  her  feet  a  crocodile  was  rolled. 

That  with  her  wreathed  tsdl  her  middle  did  enfold. 

One  foot  was  set  upon  the  crocodile, 

And  on  the  ground  the  other  fiist  did  stand ; 

So  meaning  to  suppress  both  forged  guile 

And  open  force :  and  in  her  other  hand 

She  stretched  forth  a  long  white  slender  wand. 

Such  was  the  goddess :  whom  when  Britomart 

Had  long  beheld,  herself  upon  the  land  " 


Combed.  •  As  she  well  knew  how  to  do. 
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She  did  prostrate,  and  with  right  humble  heart] 
Unto  herself  her  silent  prayers  did  impart. 

To  which  the  idol  as  it  were  inclining 

Her  wand  did  move  with  amiable  look. 

By  outward  show  her  inward  sense  designing : 

Who,  well  perceiving  how  her  wand  she  shook, 

It  as  a  token  of  good  fortune  took. 

But  it  now  grows  dark ;  whereupon  she  unlaces  her 
helmet,  and  lays  herself  down  to  slumber  by  the  altar*s 
side,  for  the  priests  here  use  no  other  beds  but  the  lap 
of  their  mother  earth,  thereby  enuring  themselves  to  suf- 
ferance and  mortification ;  being  all  besides  bound  by 
vows  to  sted&st  chastity  and  continence : — 

Therefore  they  mote  not  taste  of  flesblv  food, 
Ne  feed  on  ou^ht  the  which  doth  blood  contain, 
Ne  drink  of  wine ;  for  wine  they  say  is  blood. 
Even  the  blood  of  giants,  which  were  slain 
By  thundering  Jove  in  the  Phlegrean  plain : 
For  which  the  Earth  (as  Aey  the  story  tell) 
Wroth  with  the  gods,  which  to  perpetual  pain 
Had  damned  her  sons  which  gainst  them  did  rebel, 
With  inward  grief  and  malice  did  against  them  swell : 

And  of  their  vital  blood,  the  which  was  shed 
Into  her  pregnant  bosom,  forth  she  brought 
The  fruitful  vine ;  whose  li(}uor  bloody  red. 
Having  the  minds  of  men  with  fury  fraught. 
Mote  in  them  stir  up  old  rebellious  thought 
To  make  new  war  against  the  gods  again : 
Such  is  the  power  of  that  same  fruit,  that  nought 
The  fell  contagion  may  thereof  restrain, 
Ne  within  reason*s  rule  her  madding  mood  contain. 

There  did  the  warlike  maid  herself  repose, 
Under  the  wings  of  Isis  all  that  night ; 
And  with  sweet  rest  her  heavy  eyes  did  close, 
After  that  long  day's  toil  and  wear^  plight : 
Where,  whilst  her  earthly  parts  with  soft  delight 
Of  senseless  sleep  did  deeplv  drowned  lie. 
There  did  appear  unto  her  neavenly^  sprite 
A  wondrous  vision,  which  did  close  impl^ 
The  course  of  all  her  fortune  and  posterity. 
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Her  seemed,  as  she  was  doing  sacrifice 

To  Isis,  decked  with  mitre  on  her  head 

And  linen  stole  after  those  priestes  guise, 

All  suddenly  she  saw  transfigured 

Her  linen  stole  to  robe  of  scarlet  red, 

And  moon-like  mitre  to  a  crown  of  gold ; 

That  even  she  herself  much  wondered 

At  such  a  change,  and  joyed  to  behold 

Herself  adorned  with  gems  and  jewels  manifold. 

WM©..i^.ia  thus  wQ^ftowg.^»4^ppy,  sp 

tempest  seema  tp  Jill  tli€t  teii>ple,  blpwin^Ae 

ajl  about  the  altar.^d  strewing  the VmKei?,gO 

so^  that  flames  break  out  in  many  places,  and 

temple  and  she  herself  are  in  danger  of  being  set  on  firQ 

and  consumed. 

With  that  the  crocodile,  which  sleeping  lay 

Under  the  idol's  feet  in  fearless  l)Ower, 

Seemed  to  awake  in  horrible  dismay. 

As  being  troubled  with  that  stormy  stour ; 

And  gaping  greedy  wide  did  straight  devour 

Both  flames  and  tempest ;  with  which  growen  great, 

And  swdlen  with  pnde  of  his  own  peerless  power, 

He  gan  to  threaten  her  likewise  to  eat : 

But  tiiat  the  goddess  with  her  rod  him  back  did  beat 

The  sacred  beast  then  turning  all  his  pride  to  meek- 
ness and  humility,  seems  to  t£row  himself  at  her  feet 
and  to  sue  for  grace  and  love  ;  which  she  accepting,  con- 
ceives by  him  and  brings  forth  a  lion,  that  speedily^ 
subdues  all  other  beasts.  With  this  she  awakens  in  ^reat 
terror,  and 

.—  thereupon  long  while  she  musing  lay. 
With  thousand  thoughts  feeding  her  fantasy ; 
Until  she  spied  the  lamp  of  lightsome  day 
Up-lifted  in  the  porch  of  heaven  high  : 
Then  up  she  rose  fraught  with  melancholy, 
And  forth  into  the  lower  parts  did  pass, 
Whereas  the  priests  she  found  full  busily 
About  their  holy  things  for  morrow  mass ; 
Whom  she  saluting  fair,  fair  re-saluted  was. 

But  they  perceive  by  her  looks  that  she  is  not  well 
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(either  bodily  or  mentally ;  and,  one  of  them,  who  appears 
to  be  the  ciiief,  expressing  his  fears  that  something  ails 
her,  she  tells  them  what  she  had  seen  in  her  vision. 
The  priest  is  overpowered  with  astonishment  by  what  he 
hears ;  and,  addressing  her  now  no  longer  as  '*  Sir 
Knight,"  but  recognising  her  true  sex,  filled  with  hea- 
venly fury,  he  breaks  out : — 

**  Magnific  virgin,  that  in  qusunt  disguise 

Of  British  arms  dost  mask  thy  royal  blood, 

So  to  pursue  a  perilous  emprise ; 

How  conldst  thou  ween,  through  that  disguised  hood 

To  hide  thy  state  from  being  understood  ? 

Can  firom  the  immortal  gods  ought  hidden  be  ? 

They  do  thy  lineage,  and  thy  lordly  brood. 

They  do  thy  sire  lamenting  sore  for  thee. 

They  do  thy  love  forlorn  in  women's  thraldom  see.'' 

The  crocodile,  he  goes  on  to  declare,  is  her  faithful 
lover — 

**  Like  to  Osiris  in  all  just  endeavour; 

For  that  same  crocodile  Osiris  is, 

That  under  Isis'  feet  doth  sleep  for  ever." 

The  knight  shall  subdue  all  her  enemies,  and  restore  her 
to  the  just  heritage  of  her  father's  crown ;  and  after  that 
she  shall  bear  him  a  son,  who  shall  be  like  the  lordly 
lion  in  eminence  and  power.  And  ^*  So,*'  says  the  seer, 
ending  his  address, 

**  So  bless  thee  God,  and  ^ve  thee  joyance  of  thy  dream !" 

Much  relieved  by  what  has  been  told  her,  Britomart, 
after  presenting  rich  presents  to  the  priests  and  royal 
gifts  of  gold  and  silver  to  their  goddess,  takes  her  leave, 
and,  continuing  her  journey,  rests  nowhere  again  till  she 
comes  to  the  land  of  the  Amazons.  Pitching  her  pa- 
vilion without  the  gate,  even  as  had  been  done  by  Arte- 
gal,  she  spends  the  night,  as  he  also  had  done,  under  the 
secure  guardianship  of  Talus ;  while  the  Amazons,  whose 
queen  has  heard  ot  her  arrivd  not  with  the  terror  natural 
to  a  woman,  but  with  the  composure  and  joyous  expecta- 
tion of  a  warrior,  keep  watch  and  ward  on  their  city 
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walls.  On  the  morrow  as  soon  as  h  is  dawn  both  I 
Cgme  fortft' lb  the  encotthter.  '!^fOT€ 
Amazbh  propOBttrher  nwai'-cbndlgoin.  tnal  iig-  aclvffl'* 
siryshajl  l^ecozne  bounds  if  beaten,  to'  serV^^^^  obey 
hef  in  whatever  she  may  comm9Q(L;..bul  Britomart  in-  __ 
dignantly  refuses  tp.bind  heiielf ^ SOS^^^r  terms  than 
TthoseT)rescribed  by  the  laws  of  chividry.  The  fight  Ts 
a  ^wy-fttHons  one ;  they  hack  and  li6w  at  one  another 
with  no  regard  to  the  better  uses  for  which  the  loveliness 
they  are  defacing  and  mangling  was  made,  struggling 
together,  and  wasting  one  another's  blood,  like  a  tiger 
and  lioness  over  a  disputed  prey ;  Britomart  is  severe!  ▼ 
wounded  in  the  shoulder ;  but  in  return  she  smites  Radi- 
gund  so  fiercely  on  the  helmet  that  the  weapon  pierces 

to  the  very  brain,  and  t^.e,  A|iMWW.,|||lg^    — "-^ 

^hich  the  wrathful  Britoii^s^jjp^ving  ^ler  noj^ 

to  herself  ijgnJni  with  one  mnrr  strokg  cuts  oS 

On  seeing  this  all  her  followers  fly  into  the  town ;  yet 

not  so  fast 

But  that  swift  Talus  did  the  foremost  win ; 
And,  pressing  through  the  preace*  unto  the  gate^ 
Pelmell  with  them  at  once  did  enter  in : 
There  then  a  piteous  slaughter  did  begin ; 
For  all  that  ever  came  within  his  reach 
He  with  his  iron  flail  did  thresh  so  thin, 
That  he  no  work  at  all  left  for  the  leach. 

Even  *'  the  noble  conqueress,"  when  she  follows  him  into 
the  place,  and  sees  the  heaps  of  slaughtered  carcases,  is 
toucned  with  pity,  and  desires  him  to  slack  his  fiiry ; 
otherwise,  we  are  assured,  he  would  not  have  left  a  soul 
alive.  Then,  inquiring  for  the  prison  in  which  her  lord 
is  confined,  she  angrily  breaks  open  the  door  and  enters. 
The  sight  of  the  disguised  knights  fills  her  noble  heart 
with  indignation  and  shame ;  and  especially  when  she 
comes  to  her  own  love  so  disfigured  and  degraded  she 
turns  her  head  aside,  unable  to  endure  the  hateful  spec- 
tacle. Then  every  other  feeling  is  swallowed  up  in 
pity,  and,  looking  upon  him  with  more  wonder  and  asto* 
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nishment  than  Penelope  on  her  Ulygses  when  he  came 
home  to  her  so  worn  by  his  twenty  years*  wandering, 
that  she  did  not  know  him, 

**  Ah !  my  dear  lord,  what  sight  is  this,"  quoth  she, 
"  What  May-game  hath  misfortune  made  of  you  ? 
Where  is  that  dreadful  mauly  look  ?  where  be 
Those  mighty  palms,  the  which  ye  wont  to  embme 
In  blood  of  kings,  and  great  hosts  to  subdue  ? 
Could  ought  on  earth  so  wondrous  change  have  wrought" 
As  to  have  robbed  you  of  that  manly  hue  ? 
Could  so  great  courage  stooped  have  to  ought  ? 
Then  farewell,  fleshly  force ;  I  see  thy  pride  is  nought !" 
Then  bringing  him  without  further  delay  into  a  chamber 
she  makes  him  doff  **  those  uncomely  weeds,"  and  array 
himself  in  other  raiment  and  armour  bright,  of  which 
abundance  is  found  in  the  palace  of  the  Amazonian 
queen. 

So  there  awhile  they  afterwards  remained, 
'  Him  to  refresh,  and  her  late  wounds  to  heal : 
During  which  space  she  there  as  princess  reigned ; 
And,  changing  all  that  form  of  common-weal,  _^ . 

l^he  liberty  of, y^^g3^fijk4i4  reP^^I,  ^  "^ 

ag  usurpea';  and,  them  restoring    ^ 

■adess:"^V^MB|;  i-A^' 

"[fi^rken^to  her  loring.'' 
The  captive  knights  she  appoints  all  rnagistfSles^or'the 
city,  making  them  swear  fealty  to  Artegal,  and  endowing 
each  of  them  with  "  great  living  and  large  fee." 

But  Artegd  mujjb  g<ji]^^^P^  "P^"  ^j°  original 

adv^trtttfB  { ,ftp4i!!Ew"^^^^^"i^  "'^  oepartiire  brings 
i  ^Iteftififtdgl'  0/  his  lionour  and  her  own 
Og.  For  a  space  she  remains  where  he 
ber;  but  at  last  she  too  takes  her  departure 
from  the  city  of  the  Amazons — in  the  hope  that  tlie 
change  of  air  and  place  may  '*  change  her  pain,  and  sor- 
row somewhat  ease." 

Canto  yni»  (51  stmixafl)^-T*^^°  new  -Canto  opens 
witff'tBft  IdlU^Hiff  fiiielines : — 
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Nought  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
T^  BCiiBt  Iff  iifgn,"gild  aH  his nmd  poB^ssS;'^" 
As  B«Miiy^9^1o¥el3r4]du|;^that.di»tk^^ 
Great  warriors  oft  their  rigour  to  repress, 
And  mighty  hands  forget  Uieir  manliness ; 
Drawn  with  the  power  of  an  heart-robbing  eye. 
And  wrapt  in  fetters  of  a  golden  tress. 
That  can  with  melting  pleasance  mollify 
Their  hardened  hearts  enured  to  blood  and  cruelty. 

So  whilome  learned  that  mighty  Jewish  swain, 

Each  of  whose  locks  did  match  a  man  in  might, 

To  lay  his  spoils  before  his  leman's  train : 

So  also  did  mat  great  Oetean  knight 

For  his  love's  sake  his  lion's  skin  undight ; 

And  so  did  warlike  Antony  neglect 

The  world's  whole  rule  for  Cleopatra's  sight 

Such  wondrous  power  hath  women's  fair  aspect 

To  captive  men,  and  make  them  all  the  world  reject 

Yet  can  it  not  detain  Artegal  from  proceeding  on  the 
enterprize  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself;  but,  leaving 
his  love,  fair  Britomart,  he  rides  forward,  Talus  only 
accompanying  him. 

So  travelling,  he  chanced  &r  off  to  heed 

A  damsel  flving  on  a  palfrey  fast 

Before  two  knights  that  after  her  did  speed 

"With  all  their  power,  and  her  full  fiercely  chased 

In  hope  to  have  her  overhent'  at  last : 

Yet  fled  she  fast,  and  both  them  fkr  outwent, 

Carried  with  wings  of  fear,  like  fowl  aghast, 

With  locks  all  loose,  and  raiment  all  to  rent ; 

And  ever  as  she  rode  her  eye  was  backward  bent. 

Presently  a  third  knight  appears  pursuing  the  other 
two,  and,  while  he  holds  his  spear  in  rest,  or  ready  for 
attack,  urges  his  horse  to  its  utmost  speed.  He  soon 
overtakes  one  of  the  two  and  forces  him  to  turn  rounds 
Artegal,  to  whom  the  lady  as  soon  as  she  sees  him  flies 
for  protection,  throws  himself  between  her  and  the  other  ; 
and  on  the  encounter  the  stranger  knight  is  pitched  more 


*  Overtaken.        ^        . 
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fhan  two  spears'  length  out  of  his  saddle,  and,  falling  on 
his  head,  breaks  his  neck.  Meanwhile  his  companion 
has  been  despatched  by  the  third  knight ;  who,  however, 
as  soon  as  he  has  achieved  that  good  work,  dashes  for- 
ward in  pursuit  of  the  other  pagan,  but,  meeting  Arte- 
gal,  at  once  attacks  him  instead,  as  if  he  cared  not  at 
whom  he  ran.  The^  have  both  broken  their  spears, 
and  then  drawn  their  swords,  when  the  lady  runs  up, 
and,  crying  and  tearing  her  hair,  prevails  on  them  to 
desist  by  pointing  out  to  them  that  their  two  foes,  and 
hers,  lie  both  dead  enough  on  the  ground.  Tii^^^gnggr 
knight  b  Prince  Arthur;  andj^£  an<^  Artefi^aly  when 
lir^  luifU  AllSed  liielr  visors  imd  beheld  each  other's 
faces,  ar^struck  with  reciprocal  admiration  and  respect, 
and  excMap"c6urfed€S''*ir|wt0gte8^  and'p^  The 

lady,  whose  name  turns  out  to  be  Samient,  now  explains 
to  them  (for  Arthur  knows  no  more  about  her  and  the 
two  slain  knights  than  Artegal  does)  that  she  serves  a 
queen  residing  at  no  great  distance  from  where  they 
iu-e — 

A  princess  of  great  power  and  majesty. 
Famous  through  all  the  world  and  honoured  far  and 
nigh— 

\y  .a  Maiden  Queen,  moreover,  her  name  }|ercilla.  This 
is  plainly  Queen  Elizabeth.  Among  the  many  enemies 
who  envy  and  endeavour  to  disturb  the  felicity  of  her 
realm,  and  to  subvert  her  crown  and  digni^,  Samient  goes 
t>n  to  relate,  is  her  powerful  neighbour,  the  Soldan  (sup- 
^  posed  to  mean  Phihp  King  of  Spain),  who  is  continually 
either  bribing  and  seducing  her  good  knights,  or  attack- 
ing and  despoiling  them  if  they  loyally  resist  his  allure- 
ments ;  nay,  even  plotting  against  and  seeking  to  destroy 
her  sacred  person  ;  being  stirred  up  to  all  this,  it  is  said, 
>/  by  his  bad  wife  Adicia— by  whom  must,  however,  be 
understood,  as  the  name  signifies,  merely  the  principle 
of  Injustice  as  animating  and  instigating  the  hostility  of 
the  Spanish  king.  Or  perhaps  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion and  interest  may  be  more  especially  indicated  by 
Uiis  female  figure.     Tliinking  it  best  for  herself  and  her 
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kingdom  to  deal  amicably  with  Adicia,  Mereilla  bad 
sent  Samient  to  her  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  them ; 
but  Adicia,  disdaining  aJl  agreement,  and  setting  at 
nought  the  rights  and  privileges  which  all  times  have 
accorded  to  ambassadors,  not  only  received  her  message 
with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contumely,  but  thrust  her  out 
of  doors  like  a  dog,  and,  finally,  sent  after  her,  to  abuse 
and  dishonour  her,  the  two  false  knights  from  whom  she 
has  just  been  so  providentially  delivered.  The  allusion  y^ 
here  is  supposed  to  be  to  King  Philip's  detention  of  the 
deputies  of  the  States  of  Holland  when  they  came  to  him 
to  complain  of  and  to  beg  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
On  hearing  this  relation,  the  prince  and  Artegel  agree 
instantly  to  join  in  revenging  the  wrongs  of  Samient  and 
her  mistress  on  the  Soldan  and  his  lady ;  but,  deeming  it 
prudent  not  in  such  a  case  to  despise  the  aid  of  tactics, 
or  stratagem,  they  arrange  that  Artegal  shall  array  him- 
self in  tlie  armour  of  one  of  the  dead  knights,  and,  taking 
Samient  with  him  to  present  her  as  his  conauered  prize 
to  Adicia,  find  in  this  way  admission  into  the  Soldan's 
court.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Adicia  sees  him  from 
her  window,  she  sends  a  page  to  conduct  him,  and  he  is 
admitted  into  the  palace,  where,  however,  he  declines  to 
allow  himself  to  be  disarmed.  Presently  comes  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Soldan  from  the  prince,  demanding  **  that 
damsel  whom  he  held  as  wron^ul  prisoner." 

Wherewith  the  Soldan  all  with  fury  jEhiught, 
^wearing  and  banning  most  blasphemously. 
Commanded,  straight  his  armour  to  be  brought ;    •  : 
And,  mounting  straight  upon  a  chariot  high,         1/ 
rWith  iron  wheels  and  hooks  armed  dreadfully,    ' 
And  drawn  of  cruel  steeds  which  he  had  fed 
With  flesh  of  men,  whom  through  fell  tyranny 
He  slaughtered  had,  and  ere  they  were  half  dead 
Their  bodies  to  his  beasts  for  provender  did  spread). 

So  forth  he  came  all  in  a  coat  of  plate 
Burnished  with  bloody  rust. 

This  description  has  been  ingeniously  interpreted  as 
shadowing  forth  the  famous  Armada.     "  The  Soldan,"" 
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observes  Upton,  ''is  the  King  of  Spdn:  his  swearing 
and  banning  most  hlaspliemoudy  may  oe  supposed  to  hint 
at  those  many  pious  cursings,  and  pa{)istical  excommuni- 
cations, so  liberally  thundered  out  against  the  Queen  and 
her  faithful  subjects.  Next  the  Soldan  is  described 
mounting  straight  upon  a  cJiariot  high,  Camden  more 
than  once  mentions  the  great  height  of  the  Spanish  ships, 
built  with  lofty  turrets  on  their  decks  like  castles.  He 
[Spenser]  says,  with  iron  wheels  and  hooks  armed  dread- 
fmy.  The  Prince  of  Parma  likewise  in  the  Netherlands 
built  ships,  says  Camden,  and  prepared  piles  sharpened 
at  the  nether  end,  armed  with  iron  and  hooked  on  the 
sides.  Let  it  be  added,  however,  that  'twas  reported 
that  this  Armada  carried  various  instruments  of  torture, 
and  thus  literally  was  so  armed.  And  drawn  of  cruel 
steeds  which  he  hadfed  with  flesh  of  men :  What  were  the 
captains  and  soldiers  of  this  Amuula  but  persecutors,  or 
those  who  acted  under  the  command  of  persecutors,  in- 
quisitors, devaurers  of  men  f*  There  were  four  engage- 
ments, the  learned  commentator  further  remarks,  between 
the  two  fleets ;  and  these  he  supposes  to  be  successively 
imaged  in  the  progress  of  the  fight  that  fills  the  remainder 
of  the  Canto. 

The  Briton  prince  in  his  bright  armour  awaits  the 
Soldan  on  the  green  (the  commentators  have  omitted  to 
remark  the  propriety  of  this  term  as  indicating  the  sea, 
the  scene  of  the  real  conflict) ;  and  Talus,  so  directed  by 
his  lord,  attends  at  his  stirrup  as  his  page. 
Like  to  the  Thracian  tyrant,  who  they  say 
Unto  his  horses  gave  his  guests  for  meat, 
Till  he  himself  was  made  their  greedy  prey. 
And  torn  in  pieces  by  Alcides  great ; 
So  thought  the  Soldan,  in  his  folly's  threat, 
Either  the  prince  in  pieces  to  have  torn 
With  his  sharp  wheels  in  his  first  rage's  heat, 
Or  under  his  fierce  horses'  feet  have  borne, 
And  trampled  down  in  dust  his  thought's  disdained  scorn. 

But  "  the  bold  child,"  moving  to  the  side,  allows  the 
chariot  to  fly  past,  and  also  dexterously  avoids  a  dart 
which  the  pagan  throws  at  him,  and  which  otherwise 
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would  certainly  hare  demolished  either  himself  or  his 
horse.  The  elevation,  however,  on  which  the  Soldan  is 
])laced  and  the  speed  of  his  wing-footed  coursers  for  a  long 
time  haffle  all  Arthur's  efforts  to  get  a  blow  at  him  ;  and 
at  length  the  pagan  lanches  at  him  another  of  the  manj 
darts  with  which  he  is  provided,  when 

The  wicked  shaft,  guided  through  the  airy  wide 
By  some  bad  spirit  that  it  to  mischief  bore, 
Stayed  not,  till  through  his  curat  ^  it  did  glide, 
Ana  made  a  grisly  wound  in  his  enriven  side. 

Only  more  infuriated,  the  prince  redoubles  his  eflbrts 
to  get  near  his  adversary,  but  the  rushing  chariot  still 
drives  him  back,  and  even  his  good  steed,  renowned  as 
he  is  "  for  noble  courage  and  for  hardy  race,"  flies  in 
dread  from  the  carrion-eating  horses  of  the  pagan.  At 
last,  finding  all  other  methods  and  forces  vain  against 
these  animds,  Arthur  uncovers  his  shield — for  the  first 
time,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  he  does  so  voluntarily 
in  the  course  of  the  poem — and  holds  it  up  full  in  their 
view.     The  effect  is  instantaneous : — 

Like  lightning  flash  that  hath  the  gazer  burned. 
So  did  the  sight  thereof  their  sense  dismay, 
That  back  again  upon  themselves  they  turned, 
And  with  their  rider  ran  perforce  away : 
Ne  could  the  Soldan  them  from  flying  stay 
With  reins  or  wonted  rule,  as  well  he  knew : 
Nought  feared  they  what  he  could  do  or  say, 
But  the  only  fear  that  was  before  their  view ; 
From  which  like  mazed  deer  dismayfully  they  flew. 

Fast  did  they  fly  as  them  their  feet  could  bear 
High  over  lulls,  and  lowly  over  dales. 
As  they  were  followed  of  their  former  fear : 
In  vain  the  pagan  bans,  and  swears,  and  rails, 
And  back  with  both  his  hands  unto  him  hales 
The  resty  reins,  regarded  now  no  more : 
He  to  them  calls  and  speaks,  yet  nought  avails ; 
They  hear  him  not,  they  have  forgot  his  lore ; 
But  go  which  way  they  list ;  their  guide  they  have  fop- 
lore. 
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As  -when  the  fiery-mouthed  steeds,  which  drew 
The  sun's  bright  wane  to  Phaeton's  decay, 
Soon  as  they  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  view 
With  ugly  craples*  crawling  in  their  way. 
The  dreadful  sight  did  them  so  sore  afi^y, 
That  their  well-knowen  courses  they  forwent ; 
And,  leading  the  ever  burning  lamp  astray. 
This  lower  world  nigh  all  to  ashes  brent, 
And  left  their  scorched^path  yet  in  the  firmament : 

Such  was  the  fury  of  these  headstrong  steeds, 
Soon  as  the  infant's  sunlike  shield  they  saw, 
That  all  obedience  both  to  words  and  deeds 
They  quite  forgot,  and  scorned  all  former  law. 
Through  woods,  and  rocks,  and  mountains  they  did  draw 
The  iron  chariot,  and  the  wheels  did  tear. 
And  tossed  the  paynim  without  fear  or  awe ; 
From  side  to  side  they  tossed  him  here  and  there. 
Crying  to  them  in  vain  that  nould  his  crying  hear. 

Tet  still  the  prince  pursued  him  close  behind, 

Oft  making  olfer  him  to  smite,  but  found 

No  easy  means  according  to  his  mind : 

At  last  they  have  all  overthrown  to  ground 

Quite  topside  turvy,  and  the  pagan  hound 

Amongst  the  iron  hooks  and  graples  keen 

Tom  all  to  rags,  and  rent  wim  many  a  wound ; 

That  no  whole  piece  of  him  was  to  be  seen. 

But  scattered  all  about,  and  strewed  upon  the  green. 

Like  as  the  cursed  son  of  Theseus, 

That  following  his  chase  in  dewy  mom, 

To  flj  his  ste^Uune's  love  outrageous. 

Of  his  own  steeds  was  all  to  pieces  torn, 

And  his  fiiir  limbs  left  in  the  woods  forlorn ; 

That  for  his  sake  Diana  did  lament, 

And  all  the  woody  nymphs  did  wail  and  mourn : 

So  was  this  Soldan  rapt  and  all  to  rent. 

That  of  his  shape,  appeared  no  little  moniment. 

The  conquest  of  the  Soldan  has  therefore  been 
achieved  only  by  supernatural  means.  Have  we  not 
here  a  covert  acknowledgment  that  the  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
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i/mada  was  in  truth  the  work  rather  of  the  tempest  than  of 

'^  any  human  elertion — as  it  was  expressed  on  the  medal 

struck  at  the  time  with  the  inscription,  Flavit  Jehovah  d 

dissipati  sunt  (Jehovah  blew  and  they  were  scattered)  ? 

Only  the  tyrant's  shield  and  armour  are  left,    which, 

that  they  may 

remain  for  an  eternal  token 


To  all,  mongst  whom  this  story  should  be  spoken. 
How  worthily,  by  Heaven's  high  decree, 
Justice  that  day  of  wrong  herself  had  wroken, 

the  prince  orders  to  be  suspended  on  a  tree  before  ihe 
door  of  their  late  vanquished  owner.  At  this  sign 
Adicia,  burning  to  be  reven^d,  comes  running  down 
from  the  castle  with  knife  in  hand,  designing  to  plunge 
it  into  the  heart  of  Samient,  whom  she  thinks  secure  in 
the  keeping  of  her  own  knight ; — 

Like  raging  Ino,  when  with  knife  in  hand 

She  threw  her  husband's  murdered  in&nt  out; 

Or  fell  Medea,  when  on  Colchick  strand 

Her  brother's  bones  she  scattered  all  about ; 

Or  as  that  madding  mother,  mongst  the  rout 

Of  Bacchus'  priests,  her  own  dear  flesh  did  tear  : 

Yet  neither  Ino,  nor  Medea  stout, 

Nor  all  the  Moenades  so  furious  were. 

As  this  bold  woman  when  she  saw  that  damsel  there. 

When  she  is  stopped,  and  the  weapon  wrested  from 
her,  by  Artegal,  she  rushes  from  the  place  in  ungovern- 
able frenzy,  and,  breaking  forth  by  a  postern  door, 
makes  for  the  woods,  where  it  is  said  she  was  soon  after 
transformed  to  a  tigress.  Meanwhile,  Artegal,  disco- 
vering himself,  has  attacked  and  put  to  utter  rout  all  the 
followers  of  the  Soldan,  although  there  were  of  them 
*'  nigh  an  hundred  kniglits  of  name ;"  after  which  he 
commands  the  gates  to  be  opened  wide,  when  the  prince 
enters  in  triumph,  and  takes  possession  as  the  Soldan's 
conqueror  of  all  the  immense  treasure  and  spoil  found 
within  the  castle. 

Canto  IX.  (60  stanzas).— Adicia,  as  has  been  said, 
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has  fled  to  the  woods,  and  been  metamorphosed  mto  a 
tiger;  but 

What  tiger,  or  what  other  salvage  wight, 

Is  so  exceeding  furious  and  fell 

As  Wrong,  when  it  hath  armed  itself  with  Might  ? 

Not  fit  mongst  men  that  do  with  reason  mell, 

But  mongst  wild  beasts,  and  salvage  woods,  to  dwell ; 

Where  still  the  stronger  doth  the  weak  devour, 

And  they  that  most  in  boldness  do  excel 

Are  dreaded  most,  and  feared  for  their  power : 

Fit  for  Adicia  there  to  build  her  wicked  bower. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Arthur  and  Sir  Artegal,  after  having 
solaced  themselves  for  a  space  in  the  Soldan's  palace, 
resolve  to  leave  both  it  and  the  wealth  therein  contained 
in  charge  of  the  damsel  Samient  for  her  mistress  Queen 
Mercilla,  and  to  proceed  on  their  way;  but  Samient 
induces  them  first  to  accompany  her  to  that  renowned 
princess,  whose  abode  is  not  far  distant.  On  their  road 
thither  she  informs  them  that  the  neighbourhood  is  in- 
fested by  "  a  wicked  villain  bold  and  stout,"  who  lives 
not  far  off  in  a  rocky  cavern,  whither  he  brings  home 
all  his  pillage,  and  there  stows  it  away  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  recapture. 

Thereto  both  his  own  wilj  wit,  she  said. 
And  eke  the  fastness  of  his  dwelling  place. 
Both  unassailable,  gave  him  great  aid : 
For  he  so  crafty  was  to  forse  and  face. 
So  light  of  hand,  and  nimble  of  his  pace, 
So  smooth  of  tongue,  and  subtile  in  his  tale, 
That  could  deceive  one  looking  in  his  face ; 
Therefore  by  name  Maleugin  mey  him  call. 
Well  knowen  by  his  feats,  and  famous  over  alL 

Through  these  his  sleights  he  many  doth  confound : 
And  eke  the  rock,  in  which  he  wonts  to  dwell. 
Is  wondrous  strong  and  hewn  fhr  under  ground, 
A  dreadfhl  depth,  how  deep  no  man  can  tell ; 
But  some  do  say  it  goeth  down  to  hell ; 
And,  all  within,  it  full  of  windings  is 
And  hidden  ways,  that  scarce  an  hound  by  smell 
Can  follow  out  those  false  footsteps  of  his,  >^g|^ 

Ne  none  can  back  return  that  once  are  gone  amis£ 
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He  18  called  Guile  in  the  argument  at  the  head  of  the 
Canto.  When  the  knights  have  heard  this  account,  thej 
eagerly  request  Samient  to  conduct  them  at  once  to  the 
villain's  dwelling-place :  they  will  not,  they  de<daref 
move  one  footstep  &rther  on  their  road  to  the  court  of 
Queen  Mercilla,  till  they  have  abated  that  nuisance. 
She  accordingly  brings  them  within  sight  of  the  rock, 
and  then  they  arrange  that  the  maid  shall  first  advance 
alone  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  den,  and  there  sit  down. 

Wailing,  and  ndnng  pitiful  uproar. 

As  if  she  did  some  great  calamity  deplore ; 

that  the  noise  may  bring  out  the  caitiff.  This  device 
has  the  expected  effect :  Malengin  soon  shows  himself, 
and  an  uncouth  sight  he  is,  with  his  deep-set  hollow 
eyes,  his  long  shaggy  locks  rolling  down  over  his 
shoulders,  his  garments  of  the  strangest  cut  and  material, 
and  all  worn  and  in  tatters ;  I 

And  in  his  hand  a  huge  long  staff  he  held,  i 

Whose  top  was  armedwith  many  an  iron  hook. 

Fit  to  catch  hold  of  all  that  he  could  weld, 

Or  in  the  compass  of  his  clutches  took  ^ 

And  ever  round  about  he  cast  his  look ; 

Als*"  at  his  back  a  great  wide  net  he  bore, 

With  which  he  seldom  fished  at  the  brook. 

But  used  to  fish  for  fools  on  the  dry  shore. 

Of  which  he  in  fidr  weather  wont  to  take  great  store. 

The  damsel  is  considerably  alarmed  when  she  finds  the 
monster  at  her  side,  and  oalls  aloud  for  help ; 

But,  when  the  villain  saw  her  so  afhiid. 

He  gan  with  guileful  words  her  to  persuade 

To  minish  fear ;  and  with  Sardonian  smile 

Laughing  on  her,  his  false  intent  to  shade, 

Gan  forth  to  lay  his  bait  her  to  beguile. 

That  fh)m  herself  unwares  he  might  her  steal  the  whilet 

like  as  the  fowler  on  his  guileful  pipe 
Charms  to  the  birds  full  many  a  pleasant  lay, 
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That  they  the  whiles  may  take  less  heedy  keep 
How  he  his  nets  doth  for  their  rain  lay, 
So  did  the  villain  to  her  prate  and  play, 
And  many  pleasant  tricks  before  her  snow, 
To  turn  her  eyes  from  his  intent  away ; 
For  he  in  sleights  and  juggling  feats  did  flow. 
And  of  legerdemain  the  mysteries  did  know. 

if  which  whilst  she  lent  her  intentiye  mind, 
He  suddenly  his  net  upon  her  threw, 
That  overspread  her  like  a  puff  of  wind ; 
And  snatching  her  soon  up,  ere  well  she  knew 
Ran  with  her  fast  away  onto  his  mew. 
Crying  for  help  aloud. 

But  when  he  comes  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and 
there  sees  the  two  knights,  he  throws  down  his  burthen 
and  takes  to  flight 

But  Artegal  him  after  did  pursue ; 

The  whiles  the  prince  there  kept  the  entrance  still ; 

Up  to  the  rock  he  ran,  and  thereon  flew ' 

Like  a  wild  goat,  leaping  from  hill  to  hill. 

And  dancing  on  the  craggy  clifik  at  will ; 

That  deadly  danger  seemed  in  all  men's  sight 

To  tempt  such  steps,  where  footing  was  so  ill : 

Ne  ought  availed  for  the  armed  knight 

To  think  to  follow  him  that  was  so  swift  and  light. 

In  this  emergency'  the  never-failing  Talus  is  called  in, 
and,  pursuing  him  with  steps  as  adventurous  as  his  own, 
and  still  more  agile,  soon  forces  him  to  come  down 
again  to  the  plain.  Nor  does  he  do  more  than  protract 
his  fate  for  a  very  brief  space  by  a  series  of  expedients 
to  which  he  now  has  recourse,  ingenious  enough  to  have 
puzzled  and  baflled  any  other  than  the  iron  man : — 

Into  a  fox  himself  he  first  did  turn ; 

But  he  him  hunted  like  a  fox  full  fast : 

Then  to  a  bush  himself  he  did  transform ; 

But  he  the  bush  did  beat,  till  that  at  last 

Into  a  bird  it  changed,  and  fh)m  him  passed. 

Flying  from  tree  to  tree,  from  wand  to  wand : 

But  he  then  stones  at  it  so  long  did  cast,   oy  Google 
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That  like  a  stone  it  fell  upon  the  land ; 

But  he  then  took  it  ap,  and  held  &8t  iaJiis  hand. 

So  he  it  bronght  with  him  onto  the  knights. 

And  to  his  lord  Sir  Artegal  it  lent 

Warning  him  hold  it  &st  for  fear  of  sleights : 

Who  whilst  in  hand  it  griping  hard  he  hent,^ 

Into  a  hedgehog  all  unwares  it  went, 

And  prieked  him  so  that  he  away  it  threw ;        i^ 

Then  gan  it  ran  away  incontinent, 

Being  retamed  to  his  former  hue ; 

But  Talus  soon  him  overtook,  and  backward  drew^ 

But,  whenas  he  would  to  a  snake  again 
Have  turned  himself,  he  with  his  iron  flidl 
Gan  drive  at  him  with  so  huge  might  and  main. 
That  all  his  bones  as  small  as  sandy  grail  <^ 
He  broke,  and  did  his  bowels  disentrail. 
Crying  in  vain  fbr  help,  when  help  was  past; 
So  did  deceit  the  self-deceiver  fail : 
There  they  him  left  a  carrion  outcast 
For  beasts  and  fowls  to  feed  upon  for  their  repast. 

The  two  knights  now  proceed  "  with  that  gentle 
mdd  **  on  their  road  to  the  court  of  her  royal  mistress  j— 

To  which  when  she  approached,  thus  she  said  ; 
**  Lo  now,  right  noble  knights,  arrived  ye  be 
Nigh  to  the  place  which  ye  desired  to  see : 
There  shall  ye  see  my  sovereign  lady  queen. 
Most  sacred  wight,  most  debonaire  and  free. 
That  ever  yet  upon  this  earth  was  seen. 
Or  that  with  diadem  hath  ever  crowned  been." 

Arriving  at  the  palace,  they  find  it  to  be 

Of  pompous  show,  much  more  than  she  had  told, 
With  many  towers  and  tarras**  mounted  high. 
And  all  their  tops  bright  glistering  with  gold. 
That  seemed  to  outshine  uie  dimmed  sky. 
And  with  their  brightness  dazed  the  strange  behoIder*s 
eye. 


A  magnificent  porch  stands  ''open  wide  to  all  men  day 
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and   night,'*  yet  jamnriiA  1iy"»i  ygnntiai  ififUMp  *<r1ffiep 

apt  to  intrude  into  nnnces(bourts : — 
'      Mg^'llftmejyM^^^^TBtilJry  whom  they  passing  in 
Wettl" Wp't&e  Ell,  that  was  a  large  wide  room, 
All  full  of  people  making  troublous  din 
And  wondrous  noise,  as  u  that  there  were  some. 
Which  unto  them  was  dealing  righteous  doom : 
By  whom  they  passing  through  ue  ti^ickest  press. 
The  marshal  of  the  hall  to  them  did  come, 
His  name  hieht  Order ;  who,  commanding  peace. 
Them  guided  through  the  throng,  that  did  Sieir  clamours 
cease. 

They  ceased  their  clamours  uj)on  them  to  gaze  ; 
Whom  seeing  all  in  armour  bright  as  day, 
Strange  there  to  see,  it  did  them  much  amaze. 
And  with  unwonted  terror  half  affray : 
For  never  saw  they  there  the  like  array ; 
Ne  ever  was  the  name  of  war  there  spoken, 
But  joyous  peace  and  quietness  alway 
Dealing  just  judgments,  that  mote  not  be  broken 
For  any  bribes,  or  threats  of  any  to  be  wroken. 

As  they  enter  they  see,  at  the  screen  in  the  hall,  one 
with  his  tongue  nailed  to  a  post,  having  been  adjudged 
by  law  to  suffer  that  punishment  for  foul  blasphemy 
committed  by  him  against  the  queen, 

Both  with  bold  speeches  which  he  blazed  had. 

And  with  lewd  poems  which  he  did  compile ; 

For  the  bold  title  of  a  poet  bad 

He  on  himself  had  ta'en,  and  railing  rhymes  had  sprad/ 

Over  his  head  is  written  "  the  purport  of  his  sin  in 
cyphers  strange :"  Bonfont  (or  Fountain  of  Good^  the 
name  had  originally  been,  but  it  has  been  alterea  into 
Ufalfont  (Fountain  of  Evil).  Passing  on  they  are 
brought  at  length  into  the  presence  of  that  graciors 
queen; 

Who  sate  on  high,  that  she  might  all  men  see 
And  might  of  all  men  royally  be  seen, 
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Upon  a  throne  of  gold  full  bright  and  sheen 
Adorned  all  with  gems  of  endless  price, 
As  either  miffht  for  wealth  have  gotten  been. 
Or  oonld  be  framed  by  workman's  rare  device ; 
And  all  embossed  wim  lions  and  with  floordelice. 

All  over  her  a  cloth  of  state  was  spread. 

Not  of  rich  tissue,  nor  of  cloth  of  gold. 

Nor  of  ought  else  that  may  be  rid^t  read. 

But  like  a  cloud,  as  likest  may  be  told. 

That  her  broad-spreading  win^^  did  wide  imfbld : 

Whose  skirts  were  bordered  widi  bright  sunny  beams, 

Glistring  like  gold  among  the  plights  t  enroUecU 

And  here  and  there  shooting  forth  silver  streams, 

Mongst  which  crept  little  angels  through  the  glittering 

gleams. 
Seemed  those  little  ansels  did  uphold 
The  cloth  of  state,  and  <m  their  narpled  wings 
Did  bear  the  pendants  through  their  nimbless**  bold ;  ^ 
Besides,  a  thousand  more  of  such  as  nngs 
Hymns  to  hish  God,  and  carols  heavemy  things^ 
Encompassed  the  throne  on  which  she  sate ; 
She,  angel-like,  the  heir  of  ancient  kings 
And  mighty  conquerors,  in  royal  state ; 
Whilst  kings  and  kesars  at  her  feet  did  them  prostrate. 
In  her  hand  she  holds  a  sceptre,  pledge  of  the  peace 
and  clemency  "  with  which  high  Gfod  had  blessed  her 
happy  land ;"  at  her  feet  lies  her  sword,  the  steel  rusted 
from  long  rest ; 

Tet  when  as  foes  enforced,  or  fHends  sought  aid, 
She  could  it  sternly  draw  that  all  the  world  dismayed. 

And  round  al)out  before  her  feet  there  sate 

A  bevy  of  &ir  virgins  clad  in  white, 

That  goodly  seem^  to  adorn  her  royal  state. 

These  are  the  Litse  (or  Prayers),  the  lovely  daughters 
of  high  Jove  by  the  righteous  Themis : 

•  Those,  they  say, 


Upon  love's  judgment-seat  wait  day  and  night; 
And,  when  in  wrath  he  threats  the  world's  decay. 
They  do  his  anger  calm  and  cruel  vengeance  stay. 

*  Plaits,  folds.  k  ITimbleiiess. 
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They  also  do,  by  his  di-me  permission, 
Upon  the  thrones  of  mortal  princes  tend, 
And  often  treat  for  pardon  and  remission 
To  suppliants,  through  frailty  which  offend ; 
Those  did  upon  MerciUa's  throne  attend. 
Just  Dice,  wise  Eunomie,  mild  Eirene ; 
And  them  amongst,  her  glory  to  commend, 
Sate  goodly  Temperance  in  garments  clean. 
And  sacred  Bererence  ybom  of  heavenly  strene.i 

Underneath  the  queen's  feet  lies  a  hu^e  lion,  so  tightly 
bound  with  a  strong  iron  chain  that  he  cannot  move ; 
all  he  can  do  when  nis  savage  choler  rises  is  to  utter  a 
rebellious  murmur  or  slight  growl. 

On  the  two  knights  approaching  her  with  lowly  reve- 
rence,  Merdlla  aLx),  inclining  her  head, 

A  cheerM'^eoviitenance  on  them  let  fidl, 
Tet  tempered  with  some  majesty  imperial. 

j^ed_in  the 
rthe .  oommanoemgnt  of  the 
ghty  case  has  been  suspended  By 
Aptpatirr  AlSr  tfey  'Rave'lBSBSHi  yiWSfit/^  the 
Sgof  this  important  cause  is  resumed ;  and,  that 
they  may  the  better  understand  the  proceedings,  she 
places  them  on  the  throne  beside  her,  the  one  on  her 
right  hand  and  the  other  on  her  left. 

Then  was  there  brought,  as  prisoner  to  the  bar, 
A  lady  of  great  countenance  and  place, 
But  that  Bhe  it  with  foul  abuse  did  mar ; 
Yet  did  appewr  rare  beauty  in  her  &ce. 
But  blotted  with  condition  vile  and  base. 
That  all  her  other  honour  did  obscure. 
And  titles  of  nobility  de&ce  : 
Tet,  in  that  wretched  semblant,  she  did  sure 
The  people's  great  eompassimi  unto  her  allure. 

This  proves  to  be  no  other  than  our  old  acquaintance,  ^y' 
fc  the  witch  Duessa;  but  the  charges  brought  against  her, 
aBMM#||^her  circumstances,  clearly  point  at  Mary  of 
Scotland .^rirst  there  rises  up  "  a  person  of  deep  reach 
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and  rare  insight,"  named  Zeal,  who,  with  powerful 
eloquence,  begins  to  accuse  the  lady  of  many  heinous 
crimes,  and  with  sharp  reasons  rings  her  such  a  peal  that 
even  many  who  had  been  allured  to  pity  her  have  their 
compassion  changed  to  abhorrence  and  loathing  while 
they  listen  to  his  oration.  She  b  not  now,  he  states, 
brought  into  question  on  account  of  the  many  kuights 
she  has  in  former  times  beguiled  and  abused,  but  for 
treason  more  recently  wrought  by  her  against  the  dread 
Merdlla: 

For  she  whilome  (as  ye  mote  yet  right  well 

Remember)  had  her  counsels  false  conspired 

With  faithless  Blandamour  and  Paridel, 

(Both  two  her  paramours,  both  by  her  hired. 

And  both  with  hope  of  shadows  vain  inspired). 

And  with  them  practised,  how  for  to  deprive 

Mercilla  of  her  crown,  by  her  aspired, 

That  she  might  it  unto  herself  derive. 

And  triumph  in  their  blood  whom  she  to  death  ^d  drive. 

Paridel,  it  has  been  already  stated,  represents  the  Eari 
of  Westmoreland ;  his  friend  Blandamour — designated 
in  the  First  Canto  of  the  Fourth  Book  *^  the  hotspur 
youth,"  as  if  in  allusion  to  the  well-known  surname  of 
young  Harry  Percy  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
— IS  clearly  from  this  passage  to  be  taken  to  stand  for 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  other  leader  of  the 
northern  insurrection  of  1569.  But  through  the  grace 
of  heaven,  Zeal  goes  on  to  say,  that  wicked  plot  had 
fsdled,  and  its  contrivers  had  met  with  the  rewsird  meet 
for  their  crimes ;  and  here  was  the  false  Duessa,  <*  now 
untitled  Queen  "  (this  expression  is  very  remarkable  and 
conclusive),  brought  also  to  receive  the  judgment  she 
deserved.  After  Zeal  has  enforced  hb  argument  with 
much  more  reasoning  to  the  same  effect,  many  other 
grave  persons  also  appear  to  plead  and  give  evidence 
agdnst  the  prisoner : — 

First  was  a  sa^e  old  sire,  that  had  to  name 
The  Kingdom^  Care,  with  a  white  silver  head. 
That  many  high  regards  and  reasons  guust  her  read. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  Burghley. 
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Then  gan  Authoritj  her  to  oppose  ]  ,^ 

With  peremptory  power,  that  made  all  mate ; 
And  then  the  Law  of  Nations  gainst  her  rose, 
And  reasons  brought,  that  no  man  could  refute ; 
Next  mn  Reliffion  gainst  her  to  impute 
High  God's  behest,  and  power  of  holy  laws ; 
Then  gan  the  People's  Cry  and  Commons*  Suit 
Importune  care  of  their  own  public  cause; 
And  lastly  Justice  charged  her  with  breach  of  laws. 
But  then,  for  her,  on  the  contrary  part, 
^         Rose  many  advocates  for  her  to  plead : 

First  there  came  Pity  with  full  tender  heart, 

And  with  her  joined  Regard  of  Womanhead ; 

And' then  came  Danger  threatening  hidden  dread 

And  high  alliance  unto  foreign  power; 

Then  came  Nobility  of  Birth,  that  bred 

Great  ruth  through  her  misfortunes'  tragic  stour ; 

And  lastly  Grief  did  plead,  and  many  tears  forth  pour. 

Here  we  are  told  that  the  Briton  prince  was  for  a  mo- 
ment touched  with  compassion  for  the  fallen  queen, 
And  wox  inclined  much  unto  her  part. 
Through  the  sad  terror  of  so  dreadful  fate. 
And  wretched  ruin  of  so  high  estate. 
It   has  been  supposed  that  Spenser  designed    Prince 
Arthur,  in  part  at  least,  for  a  representation  of  his  patron 
I  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  Leicester  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  inclined  to  support  the  party  of  the  Queen 
I  of  Scots.     When  Zeal^  however,  perceives  the  prince 
thus  relenting  in  the  prisoner's  favour,  he  brings  forward 
new  evidence  and  new  charges.     First  he  calls  Duessa*s 
old  accomplice  Ate,  who,  "  glad  of  spoil  and  ruinous 
decay,"  readily  makes  a   full  statement  of  '^  all  her 
trains  and  all  her  treasons :" — 

Then  brought  he  forth  with  grisly  grim  aspect 
Abhorred  Murder,  who  with  bloody  knife 
Tet  dropping  fresh  in  hand  did  her  detect, 
\         And  there  with  guilty  bloodshed  charged  rife : 
Then  brought  he  fortii  Sedition,  breeding  strife 
In  troublous  wits  and  mutinous  uproar : 
^         Then  brought  he  forth  Incontinence  of  life, 

Even  foul  Adultery  her  face  before,    oigtized  by  Google 
^And  lewd  Impiety,  that  her  accused  sore. 
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The  result  is  that  the  Prince's  compassion  is  quite  extin- 
guished ;  Artegal,  for  his  part,  with  his  strong  ii^tiiict 
of  justice,  has  been  firmly  set  against  her  from  the  first; 
so  that  she  is  unanimously  held  to  be  guilty.  Zeal  then 
urges  her  punishment,  and  loudly  calls  upon  the  mild 
Mercilla  for  judgment.  But  she,  although  she  cannot 
conceal  from  herself  that  the  prisoner  deserves  to  die,  u 
too  much  affected  with  pity  to  let  just  vengeance  light 
on  her ;  she  rather,  we  are  mformed, 

■  let,  instead  thereof  to  fall 

Few  pearling  drops  from  her  fair  lamps  of  light ; 
The  whieh  she  covering  with  her  pur^de  pall 
Would  have  the  passion  hid,  and  up  arose  withal. 

Canto~JC.  (39  stanzas). — This  new  Canto  the  poet 
opens  as  follows ;—    '  "~~ 

Some  clerks  do  doubt  in  Hheir  devicefiil  art 

Whether  this  heavenly  thing  whereof  I  treat. 

To  weeten  Mercy,  be  of  Justice  part, 

Or  drawn  forth  from  her  by  divine  extreat  :i 

This  well  I  wote,  that  sure  sbe  is  as  great, 

And  meriteth  to  have  as  high  a  place, 

Sith  in  the  Almighty's  everlasting  seat 

She  first  was  bred,  and  bom  of  heaVenly  race ; 

From  thence  poured  down  on  men  by  influence  of  grace. 

For,  if  that  virtue  be  of  so  great  might 
Which  from  just  verdict  will  for  nothing  start, 
But,  to  preserve  inviolated  right, 
Oft  spills  the  principal  to  save  the  part ; 
So  much  more  then  is  that  of  power  and  art 
That  seeks  to  save  the  subject  of  h^  skill. 
Yet  never  doth  from  doom  of  right  depart  j 
As  it  is  greater  praise  to  save  than  spUl, 
And  better  to  reform  than  to  cut  off  the  ill. 

These  lines  are  introductory  to  a  further  celebration  of 
the  clemency  of  Mercilla  in  declining  to^take  the  life  of 
Duessa 

Till  strong  constraint  did  her  thereto  enforce ; 
And  yet  even  then  rueing  her  wilful  fall 
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With  Bore  than  seedfhl  mtoral  remorse. 

And  jidding  the  last  honimr  to  her  -wretched  corse. 

While  Arthur  and  Artegal,  delighted  and  filled  with 
admiration,  both  by  what  they  see  of  her  general  go- 
yemment,  and  by  the  particular  courtesies  and  favours  of  . 
which  they  are  themselves  the  objects,  still  tarry  at  sj 
Mej^piUal&court,  Aere  arrive  two  youths  from  a  foreign 
country  to'ltnplore  her  succour  for  their  mother,  a 
widow,  who  is  kept  in  great  dolour  and  fear  by  a  strong 
tjrrant,  by  whom  her  land  has  been  invaded,  and  the 
greater  number  of  h9P>children  slain : —  ^ 

Her  name  was  jBelge ;  wfio,  in  former  age  ,^ 

A  lady  of  great'<vi&hr&ad  wealth  had  been» 

And  mother  of  a  fruitftil  heritage, 

Even' seventeen  goodly  sons;  which  who  had  seen 

In  their  first  flower,  before  this  &tal  teen 

Them  overtook  and  their  fair  blossoms  blasted, 

More  happy  mother  would  her  surely  ween 

Than  &mou8  Niobe,  before  she  tasted 

Latona's  children's  wrath  that  all  her  issue  wasted. 

But  now,  of  all  that  numerous  brood,  the  tyrant  had  left 
her  only  five,  having  devoured  the  other  twelve,  and 
sacrificed  their  blood  to  his  idols.  Beige,  with  her 
seventeen  jons,  is  obviously  the  country^ORelNetEer- 
lahds,  ancienny'lKe""1)abftafron  oFtlie  "^eTgae ;  of  the 
seventeen  "prbvuft6^"  oT  which  "iTve,  namely,  ITolland, ,  ^  . 
Zealantt^  tftl-echt,  Griielderland,  and  Friesland,  declared  ' 
themselves  independent  in  1579  by  the  celebrated  Union' 
of  Utrecht  (afterwards  joined  in  1580  by  Overyssel,  and 
in  1594  by  Groningen).  The  tvrant  by  whom  Beige  is 
oppressed  is,  of  course,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  "  Soothly," 
we  are  told. 


-  he  was  one  of  matchless  might. 


Of  horrible  aspect  and  dreadful  mood, 

And  had  three  bodies  in  one  waste  empight, 

And  the  arms  and  legs  of  three  to  succour  him  in  fight. 

The  allusion  here  may  be  to  Philip's  triple  dominion  <^ 
over  Spain,  the  Netherlands,   and  Portugal.      But  his  ^ 
ikther,  it  is  added,  had  also  "  three  bodies*  power  in  one 
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combined,^  and  thk,  we  may  presame,  must  refer  to  the 
union  in  ihe  Emperor  Charles  V .  of  the  three  sovereign- 
tiea  of  Spain,  tne  Netherlands,  and  Germany.  It  is 
strange  that  these  striking  points  in  the  allegory  should 
have  been  overlooked  by  tne  commentators.  His  three 
bodies  and  his  dominion  of  Spain  together  naturally  lead 
the  poet  to  identify  Charles  with  the  old  giant  Greryon. 
The  tyrant  under  whom  the  widow  Beige  suffered  was, 
he  further  tells  us,  of  the  race  of  the  giants,  being  the 
son  of  that  same  Geryon  who  had  formerly  oppressed 
Spain,  and  by  whom  all  strangers  arriving  in  that  coun- 
try used  to  be  ^ven  as  food  to  his  kine — ^'  the  fidrest  ^ 
kine  alive,  but  of  the  fiercest  kind."  For  they  were  all, 
it  is  said,  purple  coloured,  and  were  under  the  charge  of 
a  cruel  and  murderous  herdsman  called  Eurytion,  who 
never  slept  either  bjr  dav  or  by  night,  but  walked  about 
tending  them  continually  with  his  two-headed  dog 
Orthrus,  the  monstrous  progeny  of  Typhaon  and  the 
foul  Echidna:  *^  but  Hercules  them  all  did  overcome  in 
fight."  Geryon's  son,  named  Greryoneo,  after  his  &ther 
fell  **  under  Alddes'  dub,"  straightway  fled  from  that 
sad  land,  and 

—  came  to  this,  where  Belse  dien  did  dwell 

And  flourish  in  all  wealth  and  happiness. 

Being  then  new  made  widow,  as  befell, 

After  her  noble  husband's  late  decease ; 

Which  gave  beginning  to  her  woe  and  wretdiedness. 

This  Upton  interprets  as  describing  the  state  of  Beige 
^'  when  the  Spaniards  had  subverted  the  liberties  of  the 
States  after  the  assassination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange." 
But  the  words  evidently  do  not  refer  to  any  assassina- 
tion, any  more  than  they  do  to  the  time  (1584)  when 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  assassinated,  beige's  noble 
husband  must  be  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  slain  in  1477,  the  marriage  of  whose  daughter 
with  Maximilian  of  Austria  brought  the  Netherlands  into 
the  possession  of  that  foreign  house.  The  poet  goes  on  to 
relate  that  Geryoneo  (here  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
the  House  .of  Austria  generally)  in  ^e  first  instance 
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offered  himself  and  was  accepted  by  Beige  as  her  cham- 
pion to  defend  her  against  all  foreign  foes ;  that  for  a 
long  time  he  executed  that  office  faithfully,  so  that  at 
last  she  committed  everything  to  his  hands,  '*  and  gave 
him  sovereign  power  to  do  whatever  he  thought  good  or 
fit ;"  and  that  then  he  began 

To  stir  up  strife  and  many  a  tragic  stour ; 

Giving  her  dearest  children  one  by  one 

Unto  a  dreadful  monster  to  devour. 

And  setting  up  an  idol  of  his  own, 

The  image  of  his  monstrous  parent  Geryon. 

^1  The  dreadful  monster  is  i)lainly,  as  pointed  out  by  thje 
7  commentators,  the  Inquisition,  set  up  in  the  Netherlands 
by  Philip  under  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Alva : 
but  the  last  line  is  evidently  to  be  further  explained  as 
designating  the  Popish  reli^on  by  a  reference  to  the 
triple  crovm  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  two  youths 
whom  the  widow  sends  to  Merdlla  may  perhaps  have  a 
special  reference,  as  has  been  Suggested,  to  the  Marquis 
of  Hauree  and  Adolph  Metkerk,  who  were  deputed  to 
Elizabeth  by  the  United  States  in  1577 ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  con^der  the  matter  so  literally ;  they  are 
called  by  the  poet .  Beige's  two  eldest  sons,  tiie  most 
natural  ambassadors  for  her  to  employ  in  her  circum- 
stances. When  they  present  their  suit  Prince  Arthur 
chances  to  be  present,  and  seeing  that  none  of  the  other 
knichts  seems  inclined  to  offer  himself,  he  steps  forward, 
"  admired  of  all  the  rest  in  presence  there,"  and  entreats 
the  Queen  to  grant  him  the  adventure  of  going  iu^nst 
Geryoneo.  |Tpi!a  at  lgaat,T*^  ^f^^  toe  the.  Briton 
r\  Prince  manifestly  representing^  Jtn.elJEarl  Df .  LeMJfiSter, 
k^  'i^irosrjgjMaffient  m  T5S  of  the 

•  forces~lnthe  Netherlands,  and  his  conduct  in  tfcat  post 
ttEFoughou^  JKe^two  following  years,  make  so  principal  a 
passage  ofKis  history.  Arthur  sets  out  on  his  expedition 
the  very  next  morning,  with  "  those  two  genUe  youths" 
as  his  guides,  and  soon  arrives 

Within  the  land  where  dwelt  that  lady^  sad ; 
Whereof  that  tyrant  had  her  now  deprived. 
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And  into  mooTg  and  marshes  banished  had. 
Out  of  the  pleasacnt  soil  and  dties  glad, 
^^       In  which  die  wont  to  harbour  haj^ilj : 

wordspointing  to  the  geogra]^i(^  situa^on  of  the  in- 
efit  prbvincw  as  'coniparea  with  ttat  of 


prbvincw  as  'compared  with  that  of  the  others 
whTch  remained  in  subjection  to  Spain.  Beige  is  in 
such  a  state  of  grief  and  distraction  that  the  sight  of  the 
armed  knight  at  first  alarms  her ;  but  on  seeing  her  sons 
she  knows  that  he  is  come  to  help  her,  and,  falling  on 
their  necks  as  they  kneel  before  her,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  "  Ah,  my  sweet  boys,"  she  says. 


**  now  I  gin  new  life  to  feel ; 


And  feeble  spirits,  that  gan  mnt  and  red. 

Now  rise  again  at  this  y<mr  joyous  sight 

Already  seems  diat  fortune's  headlong  wheel 

Begins  to  turn,  and  son  to  shine  more  bright 

Than  it  was  wont,  through  oomfiort  of  this  noUe  knight." 

Arthur  would  have  her  leave  her  present  miserable 
abode  and  go  with  him  to  some  place  where  they  might 
have  rest  and  refreshment. 

**  Ay  me  1"  said  she,  **  and  whither  shall  I  go? 

Are  not  all  places  fiH  of  fi>reign  powers  2 

My  palaces  possessed  of  my  foe. 

My  cities  sacked,  and  their  sky-threatening  towers 

Bazed  and  made  smooth  fields  now  full  of  fiowers  ? 

Only  these  marishes  and  miry  bo^ 

In  which  the  fearfUl  ewfts^  do  build  their  bowers. 

Yield  me  an  hostry  ™  mongst  the  croaking  fh>gs. 

And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenous  dogs." 

**  Nathless,"  said  he,  **  dear  lady,  with  me  go ; 
Some  place  shall  us  reoeiye  and  harbour  yield ; 
If  not,  we  will  it  force,  maugre  your  foe, 
And  purchase  it  to  us  with  spear  and  shield : 
And,  if  all  fSul,  yet  fiireweU«  open  field  I 
The  earth  to  all  her  creatures  lodging  lends." 
With  such  his  cheerfbl  speeches  he  doth  wield 


'  Efts,  or  newts.  »  Hostelry,  or  inn. 

■  Well  betide,  welcome. 
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Her  mind  so  well,  that  to  Ms  will  she  bends ; 
/  And,  binding  up  her  locks  and  weeds,  forth  with  him 


^/ 


\  y  wends. 


They  journey  on  till  they  come  to  a  city,  apparently 
Antwerp  (where  the  Duke  of  Alva  built  a  citaclel)  **  the 
which  whilome  that  lady's  own  had  been,"  but  which 
has  now  been  taken  from  her  by  her  foe,  who  has  shut 
up  its  haven  and  ruined  the  trade  of  its  merchants,  and 
has  also  set  upon  its  neck  a  strong  castle  by  which  it  is 
completely  commanded  and  kept  in  subjection.  He  has 
also  made  it  *^  bear  the  yoke  of  Inquisition," 
And  fi>roed  it  the  honour  that  is  due 
To  Grod  to  do  unto  his  idol  most  untrue. 

To  him  he  hath  before  tins  castle  green 

Built  a  fidr  diapel,  and  an  altar  mmed 

Of  costly  ivory  full  rich  beseen. 

On  which  that  cursed  idol,  &r  proclumed, 

He  hath  set  up,  and  him  his  god  hath  named ; 

0£fering  to  him  in  sinful  sacrifice 

The  flesh  of  men,  to  God's  own  likeness  framed, 

And  pouring  forth  their  blood  in  brutish  wize. 

That  any  iron  eyes,  to  see,  it  would  agrize.* 

And,  for  more  horror  and  more  cruelty, 

Under  that  cursed  idoVs  altar^tone 

An  hideous  monster  doth  in  daiimess  lie. 

Whose  dreadful  shape  was  never  seen  of  none 

That  lives  on  earth ;  but  unto  those  alone 

The  which  unto  him  sacrificed  be : 

Those  he  devours,  they  say,  both  flesh  and  bone ; 

What  else  they  have  is  all  the  tint's  fee : 

So  that  no  whit  of  them  remaining  one  may  see. 

Finally,  the  tyrant  has  placed  in  the  conquered  city  a 
strong  garrison  commanded  by  a  seneschal  of  the  most 
merciless  temper  and  of  eminent  military  skill.  Beige 
would  have  the  prince  to  shun  the  place,  but  her  dissua- 
sions have  no  enect  on  him  ;  he  rides  straight  up  to  the 
wall  of  the  castle,  and  desires  the  warder  to  call  the 
seneschal  forth.  The  latter  at  once  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge ;  they  encounter  **  in  the  middle  plain  ;'*  the 
seneschal's  spear  can  find  no  entrance  into  the  prince's 

•  Horriiyflt^ed  by  Google 
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shield,  "  80  pure  the  metal  was  and  well  refined  ;*•  but 
Arthur's  makes  to  itself  ready  passage  not  only  through  his 
adversary's  shield,  but  also  "  through  his  habergeon  and 
eke  his  horse."  But  as  he  marches  up  to  try  if  he  can  find 
entrance  into  the  castle,  after  having  thus  siaiii  its  master, 
three  knights  all  armed  to  point  issue  forth,  and  ride 
against  him  all  at  once.  He  receives  their  three  spears 
on  his  shield  as  firmly  as  if  he  were  a  bulwark,  not 
swerving  in  his  saddle  the  least  aside ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  tranfixes  the  middle  one  on  his  own  spear  and  hurls 
him  lifeless  to  the  ground.  The  other  two  immediately 
turn  and  take  to  flight;  but  Arthur,  pursuing  them, 
overtakes  them  as  they  reach  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and 
slays  the  one  on  the  threshold,  the  other  at  the  screen 
(or  inner  door).  All  the  other  persons  that  are  in  the 
casde  then  make  their  escape  by  a  postern  gate ;  and  the 
victorious  Briton  prince  conducts  Beige  and  her  two  sons 
into  the  place. 

Where  all  that  night  themselves  they  cherished. 
And  from  her  baleful  mind  all  care  he  banished. 

CantQ.  JU[^(65  stanzas). — When  news  is  brought  to 
Gerf  oneo  that  the  Lady  KeTg6  has  found  a  champion,  and 
that  his  seneschal  has  been  slain,  he  instantly  arms  himself, 
and,  setting  out  with  his  retinue,  comes  and  marches  up 
and  down  l^fore  the  gate  of  the  casde  where  Prince  Arthur 
is,  and  with  much  vaunting  and  menace  calls  upon  him  to 
deliver  him  his  own.  The  prince  does  not  keep  him 
waiting  long,  but,  coming  forth  to  him,  "  full  nobly 
mounted  in  right  warlike  wise,"  asks  if  he  be  the  same 
who  has  done  the  Lady  Beige  all  that  wrong  ? 

He  boldly  answered  him,  he  there  did  stand 

That  would  his  doings  justify  with  his  own  hand. 

With  that  so  furiously  at  him  he  flew, 

As  if  he  would  have  over-nm  him  straight ; 

And  with  his  huge  great  iron  axe  gan  hew 

So  hideously  upon  his  armour  bright, 

As  he  to  pieces  would  have  chopped  it  quite ; 

That  the  bold  prince  was  forced  foot  to  give 

To  his  first  rage,  and  yield  to  his  despite ;        ^  i 

The  whilst  at  him  so  dreadfully  he  drive,         ^ 

That  seemed  a  marble  rock  asunder  could  have  rive. 
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His  three  .sets  of  hands  aad  arms  ^ve  Gerjoneo,  of 
course,  a  considerable  advantage,  enabling  hiHi,  as  he  sees 
occasion,  to  shift  his  weapon  from  hand  to  hand  and  irom 
side  to  side,  and  to  strike  his  enemj  in  front,  in  flank,  and 
from  the  rear,  as  he  chooses.  Afrer  he  has  several 
times  performed  this  operation,  however,  the  prince,  as 
he  is  trying  it  again,  meets  him  with  a  comiterstroke  so 
swift  as  to  smite  the  uplifted  arm  off  altogether.  The 
infurlaled  ttonster  then  grasps  his  axe  in  all  his  &ye  re- 
mtimng  hands  at  once,  and,  heaving  them  on  high, 
comes  down  with  what  he  intends  for  an  annihilating 
blow ;  but  it  luckily  falls  short  of  the  prince,  and  only 
wounds  his  horse's  head.  The  giant,  seemg  his  adver- 
sary now  reduced  to  fight  on  foot,  is  stated  to  have 
thereat 

laughed  so  loud,  that  all  his  teeth  wide  bare 

One  might  have  seen  enranged  disorderly. 
Like  to  a  rank  of  piles  that  pitched  are  awry. 
Another  tremendous  stroke  of  the  axe  is  only  pre- 
vented from  cleaving  Arthur  in  twain  by  his  dexterous 
interposition  of  his  adamantine  shield  before  it  has  come 
quite  down  upon  him.     In  return,  however,  he  deals  the 
giant  such  a  blow,  or  rather  furious  succession  of  blows, 
that  two  more  of  his  arms  drop  from  him. 
With  that  all  mad  and  furious  he  grew, 
Like  a  fell  mastiff  through  enraging  heat, 
And  cursed,  and  banned,  and  blasphemies  forth  threw 
Against  his  gods,  and  fire  to  them  did  threat, 
And  hell  imto  himself  with  horror  great : 
Thenceforth  he  cared  no  more  which  way  he  strook. 
Nor  where  it  light ;  but  gan  to  chafe  and  sweat, 
And  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  his  head  at  him  shook, 
And  sternly  him  beheld  with  grim  and  ghastly  look. 

In  this  mad  and  reckless  condition  he  soon  gives  '*  the 
child''  an  opportunity  of  sending  his  sword,  by  a  remark- 
ably fortunate  Ihrust,  not  only  through  one  of  his  bodies 
but  through  all  three;  and  he  rolls  on  the  ground  a 
senseless  lump, 

biting  the  earth  for  verjr  Death's  disdain ;  . 

Who,  with  a  doud  of  night  him  covering,  bor<S^^ 
Down  to  the  house  of  dole,  his  days  there  to  deplore. 
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When  this  is  eeen  br  l3ie  Lady  Beige,  who  with  her 
two  sons  has  been  all  the  while  lo(ddng  on  from  the 
castle,  as  hare  "  all  the  peo{^e  both  of  town  and  land** 
from  the  city  wall,  she  runs  down,  and,  ppostrating  h»- 
self  with  her  boys  before  her  victorious  champion's  feet, 
"  inidl  that  people's  aght** — 

Mongst  joys  mixing  some  tears,  mongst  weal  some  woe, 

returns  him  fervent  thanks,  and  would  hare  him  to  accept 
for  his  own  the  realm  his  valour  has  saved ;  but,  taking 
her  up  by  the  lily  hand  like  magnanimous  prince  assures 
her  that  it  is  the  justice  of  her  cause  that  has  fought  for 
her  that  day,  and  that  for  any  service  he  hai  rendered  he 
accounts  tbe  coasckNiBnefls  of  having  rendered  it  svffi* 
cient  reward.  She  then  requests  of  him  that  he  will  not 
lay  down  his  victorious  arms  till  he  has  completed  his 
good  work,  and  informs  him  that  there  stands  in  the 
neighbouring  diurch  a  famous  idd  devised  and  set  up 
by  the  late  giant,  to  which  he  was  wont  to  o&er  up  her 
children  aiwl  her  people  in  daily  sacrifice,  consuming 
them  by  ^e  ynth  all  the  tortures'  he  could  invent :  and 
that 

'  nDdeneath  tiiis  idol  Ihere  doth  lie 

An  hideous  monster,  that  doth  it  defend, 
And  feeds  on  all  the  carcases  that  die 
In  sacrifice  unto  that  cursed  fiend : 
Whose  ugly  shape  none  ever  saw,  nor  kenned, 
That  ever  scaped. 

The  prince,  <m  hearing  this,  again  takes  his  arms  and 
shield,  and  proceeds  to  the  church. 

There  he  that  idol  saw  of  massy  gold 
Most  richly  made,  but  there  no  monster  did  behold. 
Upon  the  image  "with  his  naked  blade 
Three  times,  as  in  defiance,  there  he  strook ; 
And  the  third  time,  out  of  an  hidden  shade 
There  forth  issued  from  under  the  altar's  smook 
A  dreadful  fiend  with  foul  deformed  lo(*. 
That  stretched  itself  as  it  had  long  lain  stUl ; 
And  her  long  tail  and  feathers  stroDgly  shook. 
That  all  the  temple  did  with  terror  fill- 
.  Yet  him  nought  terrified,  that  feaied  nothing  ilL 
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An  huge  great  beast  it  was,  when  it  in  le^^th 
Was  stretehed  forth  that  nigh  filled  all  the  place, 
And  seemed  to  be  of  infinite  ^^reat  strength  f 
Horrible,  hideous,  and  of  hellish  raee» 
Bom  of  ihe  brooding  of  Echidna  base. 
Or  other  like  infernal  full's  kind  : 
For  <^  a  maid  she  had  the  outward  &ce. 
To  hide  the  horror  which  did  lurk  behind. 
The  better  to  beguile  whom  she  so  fond  did  find. 
Thereto  the  body  of  a  dog  she  had, 
Full  oi  fell  rayiu  p  and  fierce  greediness ; 
A  lion's  elaws,  with  power  and  rigour  dad^ 
To  rend  and  tear  whatso  she  can  oppress ; 
A  dragon's  tail,  whose  sting  without  redress 
Full  deadly  wounds  whereao  it  is  empight  fi 
And  eagle's  wings,  for  scope  and  spe^ness, 
That  nothing  may  escape  her  reaching  mig^ht. 
Whereto  she  ever  list  to  make  her  lumly  mght. 
Much  like  in  foulness  and  deformity 
Unto  that  monster,'  whom  the  Theban  knight, 
'The  father  of  that  fatal  progeny, 
Made  kill  herself  for  Tery  heort^s  despite 
That  he  had  read  her  riddle,  which  no  wight 
Could  ever  loose,  but  suffered  deedly  dool^  * 
So  also  did  this  monster  use  like  sleight 
To  many  a  one  which  came  unto  her  school. 
Whom  me  did  put  to  death  deceived  like  a  fool. 
The  monster,  even  at  her  first  coming  forth,  is  dis- 
mayed at  the  sight  of  the  prince's  blazing  shield,  and 
would  have  tm*ned  back  to  hide  herself  again  in  her  lair 
if  he  had  not  prevented  her.  She  then  flies  at  the  shield, 
and,  fiercely  seizine  hold  of  it,  tries  either  to  rend  it 
to  pieces  or  to  rive  it  oat  of  his  hand.    Finding  it  in  vain 
to    seek  to  make  ber  relax  her  gripe,  he  takes   his 
sword  and  with  one  powerful  stride  smites  off  from  her 
feet  her  lion's  claws. 

With  that  aloud  she  gan  to  bray  and  y^. 
And  foul  blasphemous  speeches  forth  did  cast, 


P  Ravenousness.  *»  Infixed. 
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And  bitter  cones,  horrible  to  tell ; 
That  eyen  the  temple,  wherein  she  was  placed, 
Did  quake  to  hear,  and  nigh  asunder  brast ; 
Thot  with  her  huge  long  tail  she  at  him  strook, 
That  made  him  stagger  and  stand  half  aghast 
With  trembling  joints,  as  he  for  terror  shook ; 
Who  nought  was  terrified,  but  greater  oourage  took. 

As  when  the  mast  of  some  well-timbered  hulk 
Is  with  the  blast  of  some  outrageous  storm 
Blown  down,  it  shakes  the  bottom  of  the  bulk. 
And  makes  her  ribs  to  crack  as  thej  were  torn ; 
Whilst  still  she  stands  as  stonished  and  foriom ; 
So  was  he  stunned  with  stroke  of  her  huge  tail : 
But,  ere  that  it  she  back  agiun  had  borne, 
He  with  his  sword  it  strook,  that  Without  Ml 
He  jointed  it,  and  marred  the  swinging  of  her  fialL 

The  monster  now  screams  out  louder  than  evef ,  and, 
rearing  herself  on  her  ample  wings,  throws  herself  with 
the  whole  weight  of  her  body  upon  him ;  but  he  has  had 
time  to  interpose  his  shield  between  h^  and  his  head,  and 
while  she  is  trying  to  crush  him  he  thrusts  his  sword 
into  her  entrails,  and  ends  the  battle. 

Then  all  the  people  which  beheld  that  day 
Gan  shout  aloud,  that  unto  heaven  it  rung; 
And  all  the  damsels  of  that  town  in  ray  ^ 
Came  dancing  forth,  and  joyous  carols  sung : 
So  him  the^  led  through  all  their  streets  along 
Crowned  with  girlands  of  immortal  bays ; 
^d  all  the  vulgar  did  about  them  throng 
To  see  the  man,  whose  everlasting  praise 
They  all  were  bound  to  all  posterities  to  r^se. 

,  The  story  now  returns  to  **  noble  Artegal,"  who  haft 
*  also  left  the  court  of  Mercilla,  and  proceeded  on  hk 
original  enterprise,  the  deliverance  of  Irena,  and  the 
chastisement  of  her  oppressor  Grantorto.  He  hasTpas^^d 
over  much  way  and  through  many  perils,  accompanied) 
as  usual,  only  by  his  faithful  attendant  Talus,  wnen  he 
meets  an  aged  man  journeying  alone,  and  recognises  him 
to  be  an  old  knight  named  Sir  Sergis,  by  whom  Irena 

*  Then.  D,^t.^^KSfeogle 
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had  been  attended  when  he  first  saw  her  at  Fairy  Court. 
Sir  Sergis!  informs  him  that  Irena  still  lives,  but  that  she 
is  bound  in  prison,  having  been  surprised  and  taken 
captive  by  Grantorto,  when,  at  the  time  that  Arte^ 
had  promised  to  meet  and  fight  with  the  tyrant  for  tnal 
of  her  right  **  at  the  Salvage  Island's  side,"  she  had 
gone  thither,  in  lull  confidence  that  her  champion  would 
make  his  appearance.  And  now  Grantorto  is  about  to 
take  her  life,  having  fixed  a  day  by  which,  if  no  cham- 
pion shall  present  mmself  to  justify  her  against  him  in 
battle,  and  to  prove  her  innocent  of  the  crimes  with 
which  he  charges  her,  she  must  die.  With  his  tender 
sense  of  justice  and  honour.  Sir  Artegal,  sorely  grieved, 
reproaches  himself  that  he  should  have  been  the  cause 
of  drawing  the  fair  ladv  into  all  this  trouble  and  peril ; 
"  But  witness  unto  me,    he  adds, 

•  ye  heavens  I  that  know 

How  dear  I  am  from  blame  of  this  upbraid : 
For  ye  into  like  thraldom  me  did  throw, 
And  kept  from  complishing  the  faith  which  I  did  owe. 
Having  been  informed  by  Sir  Sergis  that  ten  days  are 
all  the  time  allowed  her  to  provide  a  champion, 

**  Now  turn  again/'  Sir  Artegal  then  said ; 
"  For,  if  I  live  till  those  ten  days  have  end. 
Assure  yourself,  sir  knight,  she  shall  have  aid, 
Though  I  this  dearest  life  for  her  do  spend." 

As  they  ride  along,  however,  they  are  drawn  aside, 
pressed  as  they  are  for  time,  by  a  new  adventure.  They 
perceive  a  little  .way  before  them  a  coninsed  rout  of 
people;  and,  when  they  approach  nearer,  they  see  a 
knight  pursued  to  and  fro  by  a  rude  multitude  who  are 
trying  to  overthrow  and  capture  him;  while  at  some 
distance  another  body  of  them  have  got  *^  amid  their 
rake-hell  hands,'*  and  are  carrying  ofi^,  a  lady,  who  is 
crying  bitterly  and  stretching  out  her  hands  to  him  for 
aid.  The  knight  batties  with  his  numerous  assailants 
with  the  highest  courage  and  energy,  dealing  among 
them  blows  on  blows,  *^  gainst  which  the  pallid  death 
finds  no  defence ;"  but  they  are  too  many  for  all  his 
efforts  to  drive  them  off; 
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And  now  they  do  80  sharply  him  assay, 

That  they  his  shield  in  pieces  battered  haTe, 

And  forced  lum  to  throw  it  quite  away, 

Fro  danger^s  dread  his  doubtful  life  to  save ; 

All  be  mat  it  most  safety  to  him  gave, 

And  much  did  magnify  his  noble  name : 

For,  from  the  day  that  he  thus  did  it  leave, 

Amon^  all  knights  he  blotted  was  with  blame. 

And  counted  but  a  recreant  knight  with  endless  shame. 

Artegal  and  Sir  Sergis  now  ride  up  to  his  assistance  ; 
but  mey  too  fail  to  make  any  impression  upon  so  great  a 
multitude,  and  are  forced  to  recede, 


until  that  iron  man 


With  lus  huge  flail  began  to  lay  about ; 

From  whose  stem  presence  they  diffused  ran. 

Life  scattered  chafC  the  which  the  wind  away  doth  fan. 

The  delivered  knight  now  informs  them  that  he  is 
named  Burbon,  and  had  been  well  known  and  of  great 
repute  till  this  misfortune  fell  upon  him,  which,  he  says, 
all  his  **  former  praise  hath  blemished  sore ;"  and  that 
the  lady  is  Flourdelis,  his  own  true  love,  altiiough  she 
has  forsaken  him — "  whether,"  he  adds, 


^     **  withheld  frcan  me  by  wnmgful  might, 

"^     Or  with  her  own  good  will,  I  cannot  r^  aright 

But  sure  to  me  her  £uth  she  first  did  plight 

To  be  my  love,  and  take  me  for  her  lord ; 

Till  that  a  tyrant,  which  Grantorto  high^ 

With  golden  gifts  and  many  a  guileful  word 

EnticS  her  to  him  for  to  accord. 

O,  who  may  not  with  g^  and  words  be  tempted  1 

Sith  which  she  hath  me  ever  since  abhorred. 

And  to  my  foe  hath  guilefully  consented : 

Ay  me,  that  ever  guile  in  women  was  invented  I" 

Every  reader  sees  that  Burbon  is  Henry  Bourbon  of 
Navarre,  or  Henry  IV.  of  France,  that  Flourdelis  is 
the  French  crown,  that  the  rude  multitude  are  his  re* 
bellious  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  and  that  by  his  throw- 
ing away  his  shield  is  meant  his  change  of  religion,  cat 
recantation  of  Protestantism,  in  ^e  year  1598.  Spenser 
very  distinctly  intimates  his  own  strong  feeling  upcm 
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tbis  transactioii.  Artegal  is  made  immediately  to  ask 
BurboQ  why  in  his  danger  and  terror  he  should  have 
thrown  away  his  own  good  shield  ? 

"  That  is  the  greatest  shame  and  foulest  scorn, 
Which  unto  any  knight  behappea  may. 
To  lose  the  badge  that  should  his  deeds  display." 
And,  when  Borbon,  **  blushing  half  for  shame,"  has 
made  the  best  excuse  that  be  can,  he  still  rejoins, 

— — ^— "  Certes,  sir  knight, 

Hard  is  the  case  the  which  ye  do  complain ; 

Yet  not  so  hard  (for  nought  so  hard  may  li^t 

That  it  to  such  a  strait  mote  you  constrain) 

As  to  abandon  that  which  doth  contain 

Your  honour's  style,  that  is,  your  warlike  shield. 

All  peril  ought  be  less,  and  less  all  piun, 

Than  loss  of  &une  in  disaventrous  field  : 

Die,  rather  than  do  ought  that  mote  dishonour  yield  I" 

Burbon  answers  that  when  time  shall  serve  he  may  pos- 
sibly resume  again  his  former  shield,  and  argues  that 
**  to  temporize  is  not  from  truth  to  swerve.** 
"  Fie  on  such  forgery,"  said  Artegal, 
**  Under  one  hood  to  shadow  fiices  twun : 
Knights  ought  be  true,  and  truth  is  one  in  all." 
He  consents  however  to  give  him  his  aid  in  endeavouring 
to  rescue  the  lady  from  the  crew  of  peasants  in  whose 
hands  she  still  is ;  and,  chiefly  through  Talus  and  his 
iron  flail,  this  is,  with  no  great  difliculty  accomplished : — 
The  rascal  many  soon  they  overthrew ; 
But  the  twp  knights  themselves  their  captains  did  subdue. 

When,  however,  they  get  possession  of  the  lady  they 
find  her  "  neither  gliwl  nor  sorry  for  their  sight." 
"  Yet,"  it  is  added, 

—  wondrous  fair  she  was,  and  richly  clad. 

In  royal  robes  and  many  jewels  di^ht ; 

But  that  those  villains  through  their  usage  bad 

Them  foully  rent  and  diamemlly  defticea  had. 

When  Burbon  catches  her  by  "her  ragged  weed,"  and 
would  embrace  her,  she  starts  back  in  disdain  and  anger, 
bids  him  avaunt,  nor  will  be  allured  by  all  he  can  either 
say  or  offer  her ;  till  Artegal  addresses  her  on  her  extra- 
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orcRnary  and  imbecoming  conduct: — "What  foul   dis- 
grace," he  says, 


•«  is  this 


To  so  &ir  lady,  as  ye  seem  in  sight, 
To  blot  your  b^ty,  that  unblemished  is. 
With  so  foul  blame  as  breach  of  fkith  once  plight. 
Or  change  of  love  for  any  world's  delight  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

Dearer  is  love  than  life,  and  &me  than  gold. 
But  dearer  than  them  both  your  &ith  once  plighted  hold." 

"  Much,"  we  are  told, 

was  the  lady  in  her  gentle  mind 

Abashed  at  his  rebuke,  that  bit  her  near ; 
Ne  ought  to  answer  thereunto  did  find : 
But,  hanging  down  her  head  with  heavy  cheer, 
Stood  long  amazed  as  she  amated  "  were. 

Burbon  at  length,  without  more  ado,  clasping  her  in  his 
arms,  takes  her  up  upon  his  steed,  and  rides  off  with  her, 
she  apparently  making  no  opposition. 

All  this  while  Talus,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  never 
stops  of  his  own  accord  when  he  has  got  fairly  engaged 
at  his  favourite  work,  has  been  pursuing,  scattering,  and 
slaughtering  "  the  rascal  many  in  his  usual  tremendous 
style ;  but  Artegal  at  last  calls  him  off,  and  they  resume, 
along  with  Sergis,  their  journey  to  the  sea-coast. 

Canto  XII.  (43  stanzas). — Spenser  shows  great  art  in 
managing  his  transitions  from  line  to  line  or  stage  to 
stage  of  his  various  and  involved  narrative.  He  thus 
winds  his  way  now  from  Artegal's  last  to  his  next  ad- 
venture : — 

O  sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  minds, 
And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  reign ! 
Whom  neither  dread  of  God,  that  devils  binds, 
Nor  laws  of  men,  that  commonweals  contain. 
Nor  bands  of  nature,  that  wild  beasts  restrain, 
Can  keep  from  outrage  and  from  doing  wrong. 
Where  mey  may  hope  a  kingdom  to  obtain : 
No  ikith  so  firm,  no  trust  can  be  so  strong, 
No  love  so  lasting  then,  that  may  endureu  long. 

^  Frightened. 
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Witness  may  Burbon  be ;  whom  all  the  bands. 
Which  may  a  knight  assure,  had  surely  bound, 
Until  the  love  of  lordship  and  of  lands 
Made  him  become  most  Ruthless  and  unsound. 

And  witness  of  the  same  thing,  he  adds,  let  Gervoneo  be, 
by  whom  we  have  seen  the  fair  Beige  oppressed ;  and  so, 
finally,  be  likewise  Grantorto,  who  is  now  to  occupy  our 
attention. 

When  Artegal  and  his  companions  arrive  at  the  sea- 
coast  they  find  there  by  good  cnance  a  ship  ready  to  put 
to  sea;  and,  wind  and  weather  serving,  a  day*s  sail 
carries  them  across  to  the  opposite  shore.  Their  landing 
18  opposed  by  a  numerous  military  force ;  but  that  is 
quicklv  disposed  of:  as  soon  as  the  water  became  shallow 
enough  for  wading, 

Talus  into  the  sea  did  forth  issue 

Though  darts  from  shore  and  stones  they  at  him  threw ; 

And  wading  through  the  waves  with  stedfast  sway, 

Maugre  the  might  of  all  those  troops  in  view. 

Did  win  the  shore ;  whence  he  them  chased  away 

And  made  to  fly  like  doves,  whom  the  eagle  doth  affiray. 

Artegal  and  Sergis  now  land,  and  set  forward  for  a  town 
which  they  see  at  a  little  distance.  Meanwhile  the 
fugitives  have  carried  the  news  of  their  arrival  to  Gran- 
torto, who  thereupon  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  all 
his  remaining  forces,  and  come  forth,  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  attack  them  before  they  have  left  the 
shore ;  the  tyrant  and  his  host,  on  meeting  the  two 
knights,  charge  them  with  great  fierceeess ; 

But  Talus  sternly  did  upon  them  set, 

And  brushed  and  battered  them  without  remorse, 

That  on  the  ground  he  left  full  many  a  corse ; 

Ne  any  able  was  him  to  withstand. 

But  he  them  overthrew  both  man  and  horse. 

That  they  lay  scattered  over  all  the  land. 

As  thick  as  doth  the  seed  after  the  sower^s  hand. 

As  usual,  the  iron  man  goes  on  scattering  and  killingj 
till  he  is  stopped  by  Artegal ;  who  then,  a  truce  having 
been  agreed  to,  sends  a  herald  to  Grantorto  desiring  him 
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to  appoint  a  day  when  they  may  try  the  right  of  fair 
Irena's  cause  in  single  combat.  Grantorto,  i^^  glad  to 
have  an  end  put  to  the  slaughter  of  his  people  before 
they  are  every  man  of  them  slain,  appoints  the  following 
morning.  Sir  Artegal  pitches  his  tent  for  the  night  on 
the  open  ];dain,  and  is  wdl  supplied  with  all  needful 
accommodations  by  the  exertions  of  old  Sergis  among 
persons  whom  he  knows  to  be  secret  friends  of  Irena, 
although  the  tyrant  has  strictly  commanded  that  none 
should  dare  to  afford  him  any  entertmnment.  Upton 
takes  Sergb  to  be  Sir  Francis  Walsingham^  for  what 
reason  do^  not  a|^ear:  he  is  more  probably  sooiie  ad- 
viser by  whom  Lord  Grey  was  assisted  while  he  held 
the  ffovemmepjb*^  dbel^d. 

All  thi^hile  no  one  It^s  brought  the  tidings  of  Ar- 
tegal's  ar^val  to  Irgna^nd  when  the  morning  comes, 
she  belteTes"1flS^Tier  life's  last  turn  has  come.  She  rises 
and  attires  herself  in  ^rments  fit  for  such  a  day,  and  is 
brought  forth,  with  neavy  countenance  and  heavier 
heart,  to  receive,  as  she  imagines,  the  doom  that  she 
must  die.  But,  when,  on  coming  to  the  idaee,  ^le  sees 
Sir  Artegal  "  in  batailous  array  waiting  his  foe,"  new 
life  springs  up  within  her : — 

Like  as  a  tender  rose  in  open  plain, 

That  with  untimely  drought  nigh  withered  was, 

And  hung  the  head,  soon  as  few  drops  of  rain 

ThereoH  distil  and  dew  her  dainty  fece. 

Gins  to  look  up,  and  with  fresh  wonted  graee 

Dispreads  the  glory  of  her  kaws  gay ; 

Such  was  Irena's  countenance,  such  her  case, 

When  Artegal  she  saw  in  that  array, 

There  waiting  for  the  tyrant  till  it  was  ftir  day. 

He  appears  at  length  and  marches  into  the  field  with 
haughty  and  fearless  gait ; 

All  armed  in  a  coat  of  iron  plate 

Of  great  defence  to  ward  the  deadly  fear, 

And  on  his  head  a  steel-cap  he  did  wear 

Of  colour  rusty-brown,  but  sure  and  strong ; 

And  in  his  hand  an  huge  pole-axe  did  bear, 

Whose  steel  was  iron-studded,  but  not  long, 

With  which  he  wont  to  fight,  to  justify  his  wrong. 
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Of  staliure  huge  and  hideous  he  was, 
lake- to  a  giant  for  his  monstrous  height, 
And  did  in  strength  most  sorts  of  men  surpass, 
Ne  ever  any  fon»i  his  match  in  might ; 
Thereto  he  had  great  skill  in  single  fight : 
His  &ce  was  ugly  and  his  countenance  stem, 
That  could  have  frayed  one  with  Ihe  very  sighl^ 
And  gaped  like  a  gulf  when  he  did  gem ;  * 
*  That  whether  man  or  monster  one  could  scarce  discern. 

Grantorto  is  very  evidently  the  genius  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1580 — an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
i^pkit  of  Popery  as  animating  die  insurgent  or  native 
party.  In  his  View  of  the  State  qflrekmd  Spenser  de* 
scribes  the  Galloglass,  or  Irish  foot-soldier,  as  ^*  armed 
in  a  lon^  shirt  of  mail  down  to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  with 
a  long  broad  axe  in  his  hand,*'  much  as  Grantorto  is 
pictured  here.  Although  he  is  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  to  be  the  seducer  of  France  from  Hennr  of  Navarre, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  Xtpton*s  notion 
that  we  have  here  again  Kin^  Philip  of  Spain,  as  we 
certainlvhave  in  Geryoneo,  ana  as  we  probably  also  have 
in  the  Soldan. 

Artegtd  suffers  severely  at  first  from  the  storm  of  blows 
with  which  the  tyrant  assails  him,  and,  although  he 
adroitly  shuns  as  many  of  them  as  he  can,  and  often 
stoops  to  escape  them — 

No  shame  to  stoop,  one's  head  more  lugh  to  rear ; 
Andy  much  to  gain,  a  little  for  to  yield : 
So  stoutest  kni^ts  doen  oftentimes  in  field- 
yet  the  heavy  and  nimbly  wielded  iron  axe,  cleaving  his 
armour,  gashes  his  flesh  in  numerous  places.     He  at  last 
manages,  however,  when  the  felon  has  raised  his  arm 
£br  a  more  than  usually  ponderous  stroke,  to  plunge  his 
sword  into  his  side,  when  a  torrent  of  blood  gushes  out 
from  the  wound,  nnd  (rrnntortn  ]mjn  and  yells  tre- 
m^dottsly.    At  the  same  time  heSMios  tho  iutgjgded 
How^Tif-iheubattle-axe  on  his  shield,  from  which  tiie 
giant  then  strives  m  vain  to  extricate  his  weapon,  drag- 
ging about  the  knight  in  all  directions  as  he  tugs  at  it ; 
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till  at  last  Artegal  gives  him  up  hb  shield,  and,  flying  at 
his  head  with  his  good  sword,  Chiysaor  (the  poet  has 
forgotten  that  it  was  long  ago  broken  to  pieces  by  Queen 
Badigund),  first  comes  down  upon  him  with  a  blow  that 
makes  all  hb  huge  frame  stagger,  and,  then  followinje 
that  up  with  a  rapid  succession  of  others,  at  last  ccmtfw 
him  to  bite  the  earth ; — 

Whom  when  he  saw  prostrated  on  42ie  pttto, 
He  lightly  reft  hb  head  to  ease  him  of  hb  pain. 

I    The  people  all  ^Mt  Ifor  joy ;  and,  Ming  at  fair  Irena's 
\   feet,  aaate  her  ^^as  their  true  Uege  and  princess  Da- 

.  tmal;"— 

^        And  dke  her  dnrapbn's  glory  aoimded  «ver  a&. 

Artegal  then,  leading  her  "  unto  the  palace  where  their 
^  kings  did  reign,"  there  establishes  her  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  her  kingdom.     After  this  he  proceeds  to 
punbh  with  severity  m  such  as  had  either  openly  or  se- 
cretly taken  part  with  the  late  tyrant ;  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  soon  there  was  not  an  individual  in  the  country 
who,  so  long  as  thb  good  knight  continued  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Irena's  affiiirs,  durst  once  have  dbobeyed  her. 
During  which  time  that  he  did  there  remain, 
Hb  study  was  true  justice  how  to  deal. 
And  day  and  night  employed  hb  busy  pain 
How  to  reform  that  ragged  commonweal : 
And  that  same  iron  man,  which  could  reveal 
All  hidden  crimes,  through  all  that  realm  he  sent 
To  search  out  those  that  used  to  rob  and  steal, 
Or  did  rebel  gainst  lawful  government ; 
On  whom  he  did  inflict  most  grievous  punishment. 

Thb  is  exactly  the  same  account  that  Spenser  gives  of 
the  government  of  hb  patron  Lord  Grey  in  hb  prose 
tract  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  It  is  known,  howey^Ty 
that  the  severity  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  which  the  po^ 
so  warmly  admires  and  defends,  exposed  him  after  his 
return  to  England  to  great  obloquy.  Thb  sufiiciendy 
explains  the  remarkable  passage  tiiat  follows.  Art^af, 
we  are  told,  was  "  through  occasion "  called  away  to 
Fairy  Court  before  he  could  thoroughly  accomplbh  his 
plans  of  reform ;  so 
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-that  of  necessity 


His  course  of  justice  he  was  forced  to  stay, 
And  Tains  to  revoke  from  the  right  way. 
In  which  he  was  that  realm  for  to  redress : 
But  envy's  doud  still  dimmeth  virtue's  ray  I 
So,  having  freed  Irena  from  distress, 
He  took  his  leave  of  her  there  left  in  heaviness. 

He  has  scarcely  arrived  in  that  other  land  from  which 
he  had  crossed  over  to  the  kingdom  of  Irena  when  he 
meets,  sitting  together  by  the  wayside,  two  foul,  ill- 
favoured  hags,  in  itgged  and  tattered  garments,  further 
painted  at  full  length  in  this  powerful  style : — 

The  one  of  them,  that  elder  did  appear. 

With  her  dull  eyes  did  seem  to  look  askew. 

That  her  mis-shape  much  helped ;  and  her  fboi  hair 

Hung  loose  and  loathsomely  -,[  thereto  her  hue 

Was  wan  and  lean,  that  all  her  teeth  arew  ^ 

And  all  her  bones  might  through  her  cheeks  be  read ; . 

Her  lips  were,  like  raw  leather,  pale  and  blue :  " 

And,  as  she  spake,  therewith  she  slavered ;  '^ 

Yet  spake  she  seldom ;  but  thought  more,  the  less  s" 

said: 
Her  hands  were  foul  and  dirty,  never  washed  ^ 

In  all  her  life,  with  long  nails  over-raught 
Like  pnttock's7  claws;  with  the  one  of  which  she 

scratched 
Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  naught ; 
The  other  held  a  snake  with  venom  fraught, 
On  which  she  fed  and  gnawed  hungrily. 
As  if  that  long  she  had  not  eaten  aught ; 
That  xfinad-about  her  jaws  one  mi^ht  desciy 
'^fe  bloody  goreSp A  poison  dropping  loathsomely. 

.  name  was  Em^knowen  weU  thereby : 
Wli^Hii  iinliiii»t^fo  grieve  and  grudge  at  all 
That  evesr  she  sees  done  praiseworthily ; 
Wbose  sight  to  her  is  greatest  cross  may  fall,* 
And  vexeth  so,  that  makes  her  eat  her  gall : 
For,  when  she  wanteth  other  thing  to  eat, 
She  feeds  on  her  own  maw  unnatural. 
And  of  her  own  foul  entrails  makes  her  meat : 
Meat  fit  far  such  a  monster's  monsterous  dieat ;  ^^|^ 

»  In  a  row.         J  Kites.        *  That  may  fall. 
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And,  if  she  happed  of  any  good  to  heur. 

That  had  to  any  happily  *■  betid, 

Then  would  she  inly  fi:>et,  and  grieye,  and  tear 

Her  flesh  for  fellness,  which  she  inward  hid ; 

But  if  she  heard  of  ill  that  any  did. 

Or  harm  that  any  had,  then  would  she  make 

Great  cheer,  like  one  unto  a  banquet  bid ; 

And  in  another's  loss  great  pleasure  take. 

As  she  had  got  thereby  and  gsdoed  a  great  stake. 

Thb,  it  will  be  observed,  is  feminine  Envy.  Thf 
description  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Lucifera's  male 
counsellor  of  tne  same  name  in  the  Fourth  Canto  of  tbe 
First  Book.  The  second  hag  is  now  brought  forwani 
into  the  same  magic  light ; — 

The  other  nothing  better  was  than  she ; 
\  Agreeing  in  bad  will  and  cankered  kind« 

^  ^  But  in  l^  manner  they  did  disagree : 

pc        For  whatso  Envy  good  or  bad  did  find 
pun      She  did  conceal,  and  murder  her  own  mind  ; 
cret*     But  this,  whatever  evil  she  conceived, 
was      Did  spread  abroad  and  throw  in  the  open  wind : 
who     Y^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  words  might  be  perceived, 
^^*     Thatallshesoughtwasmen'sgoodname  to  have  bereaved' 

For,  whatsoever  good  by  any  said 

Or  done  she  heard,  she  would  straightways  invent        ' 

How  to  deprave  or  slanderously  upbraid. 

Or  to  misconstrue  of  a  man's  intent. 

And  turn  to  ill  the  thing  that  well  was  meant : 

Therefore  she  used  often  to  resort 

To  common  haunts,  and  companies  frequent, 

To  hark  what  any  one  did  g(x>d  report. 

To  blot  the  same  with  blame,  or  wrest  in  wicked  sort : 

And,  if  that  anv  ill  she  heard  of  any, 

She  would  it  eke,  and  make  much  worse  by  telliog^ 

And  take  great  joy  to^^pidlil^i^it  to  many : 

That  every  matter  iTorse  was  i^  her  melling : 

Her  name  was  hight  Oetraction^and  her  dwelling 

Was  near  to  Envy,  evfen  hwr  neighbour  next  5 

A  wicked  hag,  and  Envy  self  excellinff 

In  mischief;  for  herself  she  only  vexed : 

But  this  same  both  herself  and  others  eke  perjdezed. 

_.  *  Haply^itized  by  Google 
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Her  face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort, 
Foaming  with  poison  round  about  her  gUls, 
In  which  her  cursed  tongue,  full  sharp  and  short, 
Appeared  like  aspe's  stine,  ^at  closely  kills, 
Or  cruelly  does  wound  whomso  she  wills ; 
A  distaff  in  her  other  hand  she  had, 
Upon  the  which  she  little  spins,  but  spills ; 
And  fains  to  weave  fidse  tales  and  leasings  bad, 
To  throw  amongst  the  good  which  others  had  disprad. 
_  ow  combined  agsunst  SirArtegfJ^  and, 

^^^  mortal  fniST^TnjyakjMLJi^^     Wllat  imgcEiet 

mi  IVifHjiaying  deKverSnrena  firdm  their — 


Beddes,  unto  themselves  they  eotten  had 
A  monster  wluch  the  Blatant  Beast  men  call, 
A  dreadful^^^iU^dof  gods  and  men  ydrad, 
WhQB^<^ey  bystSig^  allured  and  to  their  purpose  lad. 
f  whom  we  shall  hear  more  in 
ent 
I  to  ^pify  what  in  modem  times 
nSyTniW  WHpeuiM  fwm of 

up,  the  two  hags  fall  to 
Jiowling  like  two  shepherd's  curs  when  a  wc^f  has  got 

rig  their  flocks ; 
And  Envy  first,  as  she  that  first  him  eyed, 
Towards  him  runs,  and,  with  rude  flaring  locks, 
About  her  ears  does  beat  her  breast  and  forehead  knocks. 
Then  from  her  mouth  the  gobbet^  she  does  take. 
The  which  whylere  she  was  so  greedily 
Devouring^  even  that  half-gnawen  snake. 
And  at  him  throws  it  most  despitefully : 
The  cursed  serpent,  though  she  hungnly 
Erst  chawed  thereon,  yet  was  not  all  so  dead. 
But  that  some  life  remained  secretly ; 
And,  as  he  passed  afore  withouten  dread, 
Bit  him  behind,  that  long  the  mark  was  to  be  read. 

[In  other  words,  Grey  long  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  malice  with  which  he  was  now  attacked.] 

Then  the  other  hag,  the  account  proceeds,  coming  be- 


^  Mouthful. 
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hind  him,  hegan  to  revile  him  and  ridl  upon  him,  charf 
ing  him  with  having,  both  by  abuse  of  his  power  and  i 
unmanly  guile,  not  only  tarnished  his  own  honour,  bii 
stained  that  bright  sword,  intrusted  to  him  to  be  used  i 
the  sword  of  justice,  in  much  innocent  blood.     Gnu- 
torto,  too,  she  asserted,  he  had  treacherously  surprised 
and  foully  put  to  death.    These  were  the  very  cSiarga 
brought  against  Grey  for  the  manner  in  which  he  U 
suppressed  the  Earl  of  Desmond's  rebellion. 
Thereto  the  Blatant  Beast,  by  them  set  on. 
At  him  began  aloud  to  bark  and  bay  . 
With  bitter  rage  and  fell  contentidn ; 
That  all  the  woods  and  rocks  nieh  to  that  way 
-    Began  to  quake  and  tremble  wim  dismay ; 
And  all  the  air  rebellowed  again ; 
So  dreadfully  his  hundred  tongues  did  bray  : 
And  evermore  those  hags  themselves  did  pain. 
To  sharpen  him,  and  their  own  cursed  tongues  did  strain. 
And,  still  among,  most  bitter  words  they  spake. 
Most  shameful,  most  unrighteous,  most  untrue. 
That  they  the  mildest  man  alive  would  make 
Forget  his  patience,  and  yield  vengeance  due 
To  her,  that  so  false  slanders  at  him  threw : 
And,  more  to  make  them  fierce  and  wound  more  deqv 
She  with  the  sting  which  m  her  vile  tongue  grew 
Did  sharpen  them,  and  in  fresh  poison  steep : 
Yet  he  passed  on,  and  seemed  of  them  to  take  no  keeji 
But  Talus,  hearing  her  so  lewdly  rail 
And  speak  so  ill  of  him  that  well  deserved, 
Would  her  have  chastised  with  his  iron  flail, 
If  her  Sir  Artegal  had  not  preserved. 
And  him  forbidden,  who  his  best  observed : 
So  much  the  more  at  him  still  did  she  scold. 
And  s^nes  did  cast ;  yet  he  for  nought  would  swerve 
From  his  right  course,  but  still  the  way  did  hold 
To  Fairy  Court ;  where  what  him  fell  shall  else  be  told 

And  so  ends  the  Canto  and  the  Book. 
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the  fairt  queen. 
Book  Sixth. 


Wb  now  enter  upon  the  last  completed  Book  of  the 
FaiTT  Queen,  containing  the  legend  of  Sir  Calidore,  or 
qf  dourtesy.  It  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  address 
of  seven  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  five  are  as  follow : — 

The  ways  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guide 

In  this  delightful  land  of  Fairy, 

Are  so  exceeding  spacious  and  wide, 

And  sprinkled  with  such  sweet  variety 

Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  ear  or  eye, 

That  I,  nigh  ravished  with  rare  thought's  delight, 

My  tedious  travel  do  forget  thereby ; 

And,  when  I  gin  to  feel  decay  of  might, 

It  strength  to  me  suppUes  and  cheers  my  dulled  sprite. 

Such  secret  comfort  and  such  heavenly  pleasures, 
Ye  sacred  imps,  that  on  Pamasso  dwell. 
And  there  the  keeping  have  of  learnings  treasures 
Which  do  all  worldly  riches  fer  excel, 
Into  the  minds  of  mortal  men  do  well,*^ 
And  goodly  fury  into  them  infuse ; 
Guide  ye  my  footing,  and  conduct  me  well. 
In  these  strange  ways,  where  never  foot  did  use, 
Ne  none  can  find  but  who  was  taught  them  by  the 
muse: 
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Reyeal  to  me  tlie  sacred  nursery 

Of  virtue,  which  with  you  doth  there  remain, 

Where  it  in  silver  bower  does  hidden  lie 

From  view  of  men  and  wicked  world's  disdain  ; 

Since  it  at  first  was  by  the  gods  with  pain 

Planted  in  earth,  being  derived  at  first 

From  heavenly  seeds  of  bounty  sovereign. 

And  by  them  long  with  careful  labour  nurst. 

Till  it  to  ripeness  grew,  and  forth  to  honour  burst. 

Amongst  them  all  grows  not  a  fairer  flower 

Than  is  the  blosm  of  comely  courtesy ; 

Which,  though  it  on  a  lowly  stalk  do  bower. 

Yet  branchem  forth  in  brave  nobility. 

And  spreads  itself  through  all  civility : 

Of  which  though  present  age  do  plenteous  seem, 

Tet,  being  matched  with  plain  antiquity. 

Ye  will  them  all  but  feigned  shows  esteem, 

Which  carry  colours  fair  that  feeble  eyes  misdeem : 

But,  in  the  trial  of  true  courtesy, 

It's  now  so  fiir  from  that  which  then  it  was. 

That  it  indeed  is  nought  but  fijrgery. 

Fashioned  to  please  the  eyes  of  them  that  pass. 

Which  see  not  perfect  things  but  in  a  glass : 

Yet  is  that  glass  so  gay  that  it  can  blind 

The  wisest  sight,  to  tlunk  ^Id  that  is  brass : 

But  virtue's  seat  is  deep  within  the  mind. 

And  not  in  outward  shows  but  inward  thoughts  defined. 

The  two  remaining  stanzas  are  employed  in  compli- 
menting Elizabeth  as  the  greatest  patron  and  mirror  of 
the  virtue  about  to  be  celebrated — as,  indeed,  of  all  other 
virtues — that  has  been  known  either  in  the  modem  or  the 
ancient  world. 

Canto  I.  (47  stanzas). — Courtesy,  the  poet  sets  out  by 
observing,  is  especially  the  virtue  of  courts,  whence  it 
has  its  name,  and  in  Fairv  Court  it  abounded  most  of  all, 
both  among  knights  and  ladies ;  but  amon^  them  all  was 
no  more  courteous  knight  than  Calidore,  the  all-beloved. 
The  name  may  be  translated  the  beautifully  gifted ;  and 
the  character  is  supposed  to  be  designed  for  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  whom  we  shall  find  to  have  l^en  also  previously 
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pictured  by  our  authw,  in  his  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale, 

as 
( 

the  brave  courtier,  in  whose  beauteous  thought 

Regard  oi  honour  harboiurs  more  than  ou^t. 

He  is  here  described  as  one  in  whom  it  seemed 


•  that  gentleness  of  sprite 


And  manners  mild  were  planted  natural ; 

To  which  he  adding  comely  guise  withal 

And  gracious  speech,  did  steal  men's  hearts  away ; 

Nathless  thereto  he  was  full  stout  and  tall. 

And  well  approved  in  battelous  affray, 

That  him  did  much  renown,  and  far  his  fame  display. 

Every  knight  and  every  lady  in  Fairy  Court  loved  him 
dearly,  and  with  the  greatest  he  had  greatest  grace, 
whicn  he  ever  used  well  and  wisely  to  favour  good  and 
repress  evil : 

For  he  loathed  leasing^  and  base  flattery, 
And  loved  simple  truth  and  steadfast  honesty. 

Travelling  on  a  hard  adventure  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged, this  Knight  of  Courtesy  chances  to  meet  Sir 
Artegal  returning  from  the  land  of  Irena ;  they  are  old 
acquaintances,  and,  after  Artegal  has  related  his  late  con- 
quest of  Grantorto,  Sir  Calidore  informs  him  that  he 
himself,  beginning  where  his  friend  has  happily  ended, 
is  now  in  quest  of  a  monster  called  the  Blatant  Beast, 
which  is  incessantly  roaming  throu^  the  world  ;  yet  how 
or  where  to  find  him  he  does  not  know,  and  can  there- 
fore only  still  go  forward  in  the  hope  that  he  may  at  last 
chance  upon  him. 

«  What  is  that  Blatant  Beast  then  ?  "  he  replied. 

*'  It  is  a  monster  bred  of  hellish  race,*' 

Then  answered  he,  "  which  often  hath  annoyed 

Good  knights  and  ladies  true,  and  many  else  destroyed. 


Lying. 
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"  Of  Cerberus  whilome  he  was  begot 
And  fell  Chimsera,  in  her  darksome  den. 
Throng^  foul  conunixtore  of  his  filthy  blot; 
Where  he  was  fostered  long  in  Stygian  fen. 
Till  he  to  perfect  ripeness  grew ;  and  then 
Into  this  wicked  world  he  forth  was  sent 
^   To  be  the  pla^e  and  scourge  of  wretched  men : 
Whom  wim  Tile  tongue  and  venomous  intent 
He  sore  doth  wound,  and  bite,  and  cruelly  torment** 

Such  a  beast,  Artegal  replies,  he  had  himself  encoun- 
tered since  leaving  "  the  Salvage  Island  '*  (this  b  the 
first  time  that  any  name  is  eiven  to  Irena's  kingdom) ; 
and  he  describes  how  it  haa  bayed  and  barked  at  him. 
They  agree  that  this  mus^  be  the  object  of  Calidore's 
pursuit ;  and  that  knight,  after  they  have  taken  leave  of 
each  other,  and  Sir  Artegal  has  bidden  him  good  speed, 
now  proceeds  on  his  way  with  some  hope  of  finding 
what  ne  seeks. 

He  has  not  travelled  long;  when  his  ears  are  assailed 
by  shrill  cries  for  help;  uiey  proceed  from  a  comely 
youth  bound  hand  and  loot  to  a  tree ;  the  knight  stops  to 
ask  no  questions  till  he  has  released  him ;  and  then  the 
squire  recounts  how  he  had  fallen  into  such  mishap : — 

"  Not  fer  from  hence,  upon  yond  rocky  hill, 

Hard  by  a  strait  there  stands  a  castle  strong. 

Which  doth  observe  a  custom  lewd  and  ill. 

And  it  hath  long  maintained  with  mighty  wrong : 

For  may  no  knight  nor  lady  pass  along 

That  way,  (and  yet  they  needs  must  pass  that  way. 

By  reason  of  the  strait,  and  rocks  among,) 

But  they  that  lady's  locks  do  shave  away. 

And  that  knight* s  beard,  for  toll  which  they  for  passage 

pay." 

**  A  shamefuU  use  as  ever  I  did  hear/' 

Said  Calidore,  "  and  to  be  overthrown. 

But  bv  what  means  did  they  at  first  it  rear, 

And  for  what  cause?  Tell  if  thou  have  it  known." 

Said  then  that  squire ;  **  The  lady,  which  doth  own 

This  castle,  is  by  name  Briana  hight ; 

Than  which  a  prouder  lady  liveth  none : 
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She  long  time  hath  dear  loved  a  doughty  knight, 
And  sought  to  win  his  love  by  all  the  means  she  might 

**  His  name  is  Crador ;  who,  through  hi^h  disdain 

And  proud  despite  of  his  self-pleasing  mmd, 

Refused  hath  to  yield  her  love  again, 

Until  a  mantle  she  for  him  do  find, 

With  beards  of  knights  and  locks  of  ladies  lined : 

Which  to  provide,  she  hath  this  castle  dight, 

And  therein  hath  a  seneschal  asragned, 

Called  Maleffort,  a  man  of  mickle  might, 

Who  executes  her  wicked  will  with  worse  despite. 

**  He,  this  same  day  as  I  that  way  did  come 

With  a  Mr  damsel,  my  beloved  dear. 

In  execution  of  her  lawless  doom 

Did  set  upon  us  flying  both  for  fear ; 

For  little  boots  against  him  hand  to  rear : 

Me  first  he  took  unable  to  inthstond,<^ 

And,  whiles  he  her  pursued  every  where. 

Till  his  return  unto  this  tree  he  bond;*^ 

Ne  wot  I  surely  whether  he  her  yet  have  fond.*'* 

While  they  are  still  conversing,  a  loud  and  rueful  shriek 
is  heard,  and,  looking  up,  they  see  at  a  little  distance  the 
strone  seneschal,  **  witb  hand  unblest,'*  drag^ng  the 
lady  by  her  yellow  hair, 

That  all  her  garments  fh>m  her  snowy  breast. 
And  from  her  head  her  locks  he  nigh  did  tear, 
Ne  would  he  spare  for  pity,  nor  remtin  for  fear. 

Calidore  instantly  sets  out  in  pursuit  of  the  villain,  and, 
having  come  up  to  him,  calls  on  him  to  turn  and  answer 
his  defiance ; 

Who,  barkening  to  that  voice,  himself  upreared. 
And,  seeing  him  so  fiercely  towards  make. 
Against  him  stoutly  ran,  as  nought  afeared. 
But  rather  more  enraged  for  those  words'  sake ; 
And  with  stem  countenance  thus  unto  him  spake ; 
**  Art  thou  the  cutiff  that  defiest  me. 
And  for  this  maid,  whose  party  thou  dost  take. 
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Wilt  give  thy  beard,  thou^  it  but  Httle  be  ? 
Yet  shall  it  not  her  locks  wt  ransom  fro  me  free." 

Calidore,  as  is  the  usoal  mode  of  civilised  and  well- 
disciplined  knights,  allows  h»  adversary  to  spend  his 
first  fury  without  attenrptiag  muck  more  th«i  to  elude 
or  ward  off  his  blows ;  and  then,  when  he  finds  him  be- 
ginning to  lose  breath,  rises  and  comes  down  upon  him 
with  all  his  reserved  might,  like  a  mill-stream  which  has 
been  confined  by  a  dam,  when  it  is  let  out  to  drive  the 
mill.  Maleffort  is  at  last  forced  to  take  to  his  heels,  and, 
flying  to  the  castle,  he  calls  aloud  to  the  warder  to  open 
to  him  instantly. 

They,  from  the  wall  him  seeing  so  aghast, 
The  gate  soon  opened  to  receive  him  in  j 
But  Calidore  did  follow  him  so  fas^ 
That  even  in  the  poteb  he  him  did  wia, 
And  cleft  his  head  asnnder  to  his  chin  : 
The  carcase  tumbting  down  within  the  door 
Did  ehoke  the  entrance  with  a  lump  of  sin^ 
That  it  could  not  be  shut ;  whilst  Calidore 
Did  enter  in,  and  slew  the  porter  on  the  floor. 

The  other  occupants  of  the  castle  now  gather,  and  fall 
upon  him  from  all  sides ; 

But  he  them  all  trcfm  him  Aill  lightly  swept, 
As  doth  a  steer,  in  heat  of  summer's  day. 
With  his  long  tail  the  brizes'  brash  away. 

Bert  now,  having  passed  onward  iato  the  hall,  he  findd 
himself  eonfronted  by  the  Lady  Briana  herself,  who 
shamelessly  charges  him  with  having  come  upo&  her  like 
no  knight,  but  rs^er  a  lawless  robber  and  man  of  blood, 
and,  after  having  slain  her  seneschal,  and  murdered  her 
men,  proceeding  to  plunder  her  defenceless  house,  and 
make  his  spoil  of  herself,  who  has  no  means  of  resisting 
him.  She  is  not  to  be  appeased  or  brought  to  reason  by 
anything  he  can  sity ;  but,  throwing  at  him  her  scornful 
defiance  (which  he  tells  her  he  holds  to  be  no  indignity 

f  The  breeze-flies,  or  gad-fliesr-        t 
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from  a  lady),  she  declares  that  if  she  did  not  know  that, 
coward  as  he  is,  he  would  fly  before  her  clNtnipion  cosld 
arrive,  she  would  soon  have  one  to  measure  swords  with 
him  who  might  peiiiaps  make  Mm  pay  dear  for  what  he 
had  done<  CiJidore  entreats  that  she  will  instantly  send 
f&r  him  to  come,  upon  which,  calling  to  her  a  dwarf,  she 
takes  from  her  hand  a  gold  ring  (a  token  agreed  upon 
between  them),  and  oilers  him  to  fly  with  it  with  all 
the  speed  he  can  to  Cruder,  and  inform  him  in  what 
plight  she  stands.  All  the  night,  nevertheless,  while 
Calidore  there  abides  with  her,  she  never  ceases  her  dis- 
courteous treatment  and  womanish  disdain;  but  on  the 
morrow,  before  the  sun  has  risen,  the  dwarf  is  back  with 
an  assurance  from  Cruder  that  ere  he  has  tasted  bread 
he  will  be  with  her,  and  that  she  need  fear  nothing.  As 
a  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  he  sends  her  his  basenet,  or 
helmet.  On  this  she  gets  into  high  spirits,  and  becomes 
more  insolent  and  venomous  than  ever ; 

Yet  no  whit  more  appalled  for  the  same, 
Ne  ought  dismayed  was  Sir  Calidore  *, 
But  rather  did  more  cheerful  seem  therefore : 
And,  having  soon  his  arms  about  him  dight, 
Did  issue  forth  to  meet  his  foe  afore ; 
Where  long  he  stayed  not,  whenas  a  knight 
He  s|Ned  come  pricking  on  with  aU  his  power  and 
might 

Instantly  running  at  each  other,  they  are  both  at  the 
first  shock  *^*  rudely  rolled  to  ground,  both  horse  and 
man.'* 

But  Calidore  uprose  again  full  light,  ' 

Whiles  yet  his  foe  lay  £eist  in  senseless  sound,8: 
Yet  would  he  not  him  hurt  although  he  might : 
For  shame  he  weened  a  sleeping  wight  to  wound. 
But  when  Briana  saw  that  dreary  stound. 
There  where  she  stood  upon  the  castle  wall, 
She  deemed  him  sure  to  have  been  dead  on  ground ; 
And  made  such  piteous  mourning  therewithal, 
That  from  the  battlements  she  ready  seemed  to  &11. 

f  Swoon. 
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After  a  time,  however,  Crudor  begins  to  stretch  his 
limbs ;  and  at  kst  he  g^ts  upon  his  legs,  and  the  fight  is 
renewed  by  the  two  on  foot  with  undiminished  iiiry. 
They  long  hew  at  each  other's  helmets,  breaking  asunder 
the  metal  plates  as  if  they  were  potshares,  till  a  pon^ 
lake  stands  concealed  about  them  of  the  blood  that  has 
gushed  from  their  riren  sides.  At  length  Calidore,  by 
a  nimble  blow  on  the  head,  forces  his  adversary  to  stoop, 
and,  following  up  that  advantage,  soon  has  him  on  the 
ground  and  at  his  mercy ;  but  Crudor  now,  to  his  sur- 
prise, as  he  is  about  to  unlace  his  helmet,  in  order  to  cut 
off  his  head,  cries  out  entreating  him  to  spare  his  life ; 
and,  after  his  conqueror  has  earnestly  but  mildly  pointed 
out  to  him  the  culpability  of  the  conduct  he  has,  in  his 
arrogance  and  vain  confidence  of  his  matchless  strength 
and  good  fortune,  hitherto  pursued,  he  is  suffered  to  rise 
on  condition  of  his  promising  hereafter  to  behave  himself 
better  to  all  strangers  and  errant  knights,  and  to  aid 
ladies  ^<  in  every  stead  and  stound.**  Then,  when  he 
has  got  up,  CaKdore  further  makes  him  swear  *'  by  his 
own  swoni,  and  by  the  cross  thereon,**  to  release  Briana 
from  the  barbarous  conditions  he  had  imposed,  and  to 
take  her  '^  for  his  loving  fere,"  without  eitner  dower  or 
compact.  Crudor  agrees  to  everything,  and  also  swears 
to  tne  restorer  of  his  life  "  true  fealty  for  aye ;"  and 
Briana  too,  who  now  comes  forth,  after  having  been 
cheered  and  comforted  by  the  courteous  knight,  and  in- 
formed by  him  how  all  has  been  arranged,  is  so  affected 
that  she  throws  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  outpoured 
thanks  and  acknowledgments,  adores  him  <<as  her  life's 
dear  lord." 

So»  all  returning  to  the  easde  glad. 

Most  joyfully  she  them  did  entertain ; 

Where  goodly  glee  and  feast  to  them  she  made, 

To  show  her  thankftd  mind  and  meaning  fain, 

By  all  the  means  she  mote  it  best  explain ; 

And,  VifteT  all,  unto  Sir  Calidore 

She  freely  gave  that  castle  for  his  pain, 

And  herself  bound  to  him  for  evermore ; 

So  wondronsly  now  changed  from  that  she  was  afore. 
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But  Calidore  himself  would  not  retain 
Nor  land  nor  fee  for  hire  of  his  good  deed, 
But  gave  them  straight  onto  that  sqnire  again. 
Whom  from  her  saieschal  he  lately  freed, 
And  to  his  damsel,  as  their  rightful  meed 
For  recompense  of  all  their  former  wrong : 
There  he  remained  with  them  right  well  agreed. 
Till  of  his  wounds  he  wexed  whole  and  strong ; 
And  then  to  his  first  quest  he  passed  forth  along. 

Canto  II.  (4d  stanzas). — The  story  of  the  adventures 
of  Sir  Calidore  is  now  resumed  with  mis  exordium : — 

What  yirtue  is  so  fitting  for  a  knight. 
Or  for  a  lady  whom  a  knight  should  lore, 
As  Courtesy ;  to  bear  themselves  aright 
To  all  of  each  degree  as  doth  behove  ? 
For,  whether  they  be  placed  high  above 
Or  low  beneath,  yet  ought  they  well  to  know 
Their  good ;  that  none  them  nghtly  may  reprove 
Of  rudeness  for  not  yielding  what  uiey  owe : 
Great  skill  it  is  such  duties  timely  to  bestow. 

Thereto  great  help  dame  Nature  self  doth  lend : 
For  some  so  goodly  gracious  are  by  kind, 
That  every  action  doth  them  much  commend. 
And  in  the  eyes  of  men  great  liking  find ; 
Which  others  that  have  greater  skill  in  mind. 
Though  they  enforce  themselves,  cannot  attain : 
For  every  thing,  to  which  one  is  inclined, 
Doth  best  become  and  greatest  erace  doth  gain : 
Yet  praise  likewise  deserve  good  thewes  *»  enforced  with 
pain. 

That  well  in  courteous  Calidore  appears ; 
Whose  every  act  and  deed,  that  he  did  say,  \ 

Was  like  enchantment,  that  through  both  tiie  ears 
And  both  the  eyes  did  steal  the  heart  away.* 

He  is  now  again  set  forth  on  his  quest  after  the  Blatant 
Beast,  when,  as  he  pursues  his  way,  he  perceives,  not 

>»  Manners. 

*  In  these  two  lines  all  the  editions  absurdly  persist  in 
repeating  the  manifest  erratum  of  the  first,  which  has 
transposed  the  words  **  ears"  and  **  eyes." 
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far  off,  a  tall  young  man  fighting  on  foot  agamst  an 
armed  and  mounted  kntght,  while  a  ftiir  lady  m  foul 
array  stands  by  herself  looking  on.  Before  he  ean  make 
up  to  them,  the  knight  has  been  slain  by  the  ^outh,  and 
lies  low  on  ground,  much  to  the  amazement  of  Catidore, 
when  he  scans  the  figure  of  the  other  combatant  :— 

Him  stedfiutly  he  marked,  and  «aw  to  he 

A  goodly  youth  of  amiable  grace, 

Yet  but  a  slender  slip,  that  scarce  did  see 

Yet  seventeen  years,  but  tall  and  feir  of  fkce. 

That  sure  he  deemed  him  bom  of  noWe  race  : 

All  in  a  woodman's  jacket  he  was  clad 

Of  Lincoln  green,  belayed '  with  silver  lace ; 

And  on  his  head  an  hood  with  agletsJ  sprad,^ 

And  by  his  side  his  hunter's  horn  he  hanging  had. 

Buskins  he  wore  of  oostiieft  cord  wain,' 
Pinckf"  upon  gold,  and  paled  part  per  part,* 
As  tiien  the  guise  was  for  each  gentle  swain : 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  trembling  dart. 
Whose  fellow  he  before  had  sent  apart; 
And  in  his  left  he  held  a  sharp  boar^spear, 
With  which  he  wont  to  launxm  °  the  salvage  heart 
Of  many  a  lion  and  of  many  a  bear. 
That  first  unto  his  hand  in  chase  did  happen  near. 

To  Calidore's  question  wherefore  he,  no  knight,  has  his 
"  hand  too  bold  embrued  in  blood  of  knight,"  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  arms, 

'*  Certes,"  said  he,  **  loth  were  I  to  have  bro^n 
The  law  of  arms ;  yet  break  it  should  again, 
Rather  than  let  myself  of  wight  be  stroken. 
So  long  as  l3iese  two  arms  were  able  to  be  wroken." 

And  he  appeals  to  the  slain  knight's  lady,  standing  be- 
fore them,  to  say  whether  it  was  not  the  knight  who  had 
been  the  assulant.     He  is  himself,  he  go^  on  to  relate, 

*  Decorated.  j  Aigulets,  tags.       ^  Spread,  covered. 

^  Leather  of  Cordova,  Spanish  leather. 

™  Worked  in  small  holes. 

"  Divided  by  a  longitudinal  line ;  an  heraldic  phrase. 
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wont  to  spend  his  time  carelessly,  while  hb  years  are 
et  unripe,  hunting  in  the  forest,  where  this  same  day 
e  had  met  the  knight  and  the  lady  passing  along. 

*<  The  knight,  as  ye  did  see»  on  horseback  was. 
And  this  his  lady,  that  him  ill  became. 
On  her  fair  feet  by  his  horsenside  cUd  pass 
Through  thick  and  thin,  unfit  for  any  dame : 
Yet  not  content,  more  to  increase  his  shame, 
Whenso  she  la^edy  as  she  needs  mote  so. 
He  with  his  spear  (that  was  to  him  great  blame) 
Would  thump  her  forward  and  enforce  to  go. 
Weeping  to  him  in  vain  and  making  piteous  woe/' 

Moved  with  indignation  at  this  sight,  he  had  blamed  the 
knight  for  his  cruelty 

"  Towards  a  ladv,  whom^  with  usage  kind, 
He  rather  should  have  taken  up  behind." 

The  knight  thereupon,  in  rage  and  scorn,  had  threatened 
to  chastise  him,  **  as  doth  to  a  child  pertain ;"  he,  with 
no  less  disdain,  "  back  returned  his  scornful  taunts  unto 
his  teeth  again ;"  the  knight  then  fstruck  him  once  or 
twice  with  his  spear,  on  which  he,  taking  a  slender  dart, 
the  fellow  of  the  one  he  now  has  in  his  hand,  threw  it 
**  not  in  vain,"  and  struck  the  knight,  as  it  appeared, 
underneath  the  heart.  Sir  Calidore  much  admires  his 
well-tempered  speech,  but  more  the  well-aimed  stroke 
that  had  so  cunningly  made  its  way  through  the  strong 
mail,  and  so  sternly  chastised  the  wrong-doer ;  and,  when 
the  lady  confirms  alt  that  the  youth  has  stated,  he  not 
oulv  absolves  him  from  blame,  but  ap^^auds  him  for  what 
he  nas  done ;  "  for,"  as  he  obiserves, 

**  knights  and  all  men  this  by  nature  have. 

Towards  all  women-kind  them  kmdly  to  behave.** 

He  now  a^s  the  lady  to  inform  them  what  cause  could 
have  made  her  late  lover  do  so  strange  and  dishonourable 
an  act  as  to  drive  her  so  on  fbot-^ 


-«  unfit  to  tread 


And  lackey  by  him,  ^uost  all  womanhead.*' 
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The  lady,  thoufffa  unwilliiig  to  cast  blame  upon  the  dead, 
will  not  conceal  the  truth.  This  day,  as  he  and  she  were 
riding  along  together,  they  cjuuiced 


-**  to  come  foreby  p  a  coyert  glade 


Within  a  wood,  whereas  a  lady  gent 

Sat  with  a  knight  in  joyoos  jolliment 

Of  their  firank  loyes,  free  from  all  jealous  spies : 

Fair  was  the  lady  sure^  that  mote  content 

An  heart  not  carried  with  too  curious  eyes, 

And  unto  him  did  show  all  loyely  oourteaes." 

As  soon  as  her  kraght  saw  this  new  lady,  he  b^an  to 
wish  her  his  own ;  and,  finding  the  presence  of  his  old 
loye  to  be  a  let,  or  hindrance,  he  first  desired  h^*  to 
alight,  and  then,  when  she  hentated  or  refused — loth,  as 
she  says,  to  leaye  him  so  suddenly — threw  her  down  with 
yiolence  from  the  saddle.  At  the  same  time,  rushing  at 
him,  he  called  upon  the  other  knight,  all  unarmed  as  he 
was,  either  to  yield  up  the  lady  or  instantly  to  de^d 
his  claim  to  her  in  fight.  The  other  requested  him  to 
allow  him  time  to  get  his  arms,  which  were  near  at  hand ; 
but  to  no  purpose ;  he  struck  his  spear  into  him,  and  he 
fell  seyerely  wounded.  Meanwhile,  howeyer,  the  lady 
had  made  her  escape  into  the  thick  of  the  groye ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  armea  knight  missed  her,  miul  with  disap- 
pointment, he  left  the  other,  and  ran  ranging  through 
all  the  wood  after  the  fugitiye.  At  last,  obliged  to  ffiye 
up  the  hope  of  finding  her,  he  returned  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  his  own  loye,  and  **  there,"  says  she, 

**  gan  he  me  to  curse  and  ban,  for  lack 

Of  that  fiiir  booty,  and  with  bitter  wrack 
To  wreak  on  me  Uie  guilt  of  his  own  wrong : 
Of  all  which  I  yet  ^lad  to  bear  the  pack 
Stroye  to  appease  bun,  and  persuaded  long; 
But  still  his  passion  grew  more  yiolent  and  strong. 

"  Then,  as  it  were  to  ayenge  his  wrath  on  me, 
When  forward  we  should  fere,  he  flat  refhsed 

p  Near  to. 
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To  take  me  up  (as  this  young  man  did  see) 

Upon  his  steed,  for  no  just  cause  accused, 

But  forced  to  trot  on  foot,  and  foul  misused, 

Punching  me  with  the  butt-end  of  his  spear, 

In  Tain  complaining  to  be  so  abused ; 

For  he  regarded  neither  plaint  nor  tear. 

But  more  enforced  my  pain,  the  more  my  plaints  to  hear. 

«  So  passed  we,  till  this  young  man  us  met; 
And,  being  moved  with  pity  of  my  plight, 
Spake  as  was  meet,  for  ease  of  my  regret : 
W  hereof  befell  what  now  is  in  your  sight'* 

Sir  Calidore  replies  in  a  few  gentle  words ;  and 

Then  turning  back  unto  that  gentle  boy. 
Which  had  himself  so  stoutly  well  acquit ; 
Seeing  his  ikce  so  lovely  stem  and  coy, 
And  hearing  the  answers  of  his  pregnant  wit. 
He  praised  it  much,  and  much  admired  it ; 
That  sure  he  weened  him  bom  of  noble  blood. 
With  whom  those  graces  did  so  goodly  fit : 
And,  when  he  long  had  him  beholding  stood. 
He  burst  into  these  words,  as  to  him  seemcMl  good ; 

**  Fair  gentle  swain,  and  yet  as  stout  as  fisdr. 

That  in  these  woods  amongst  the  nymphs  dost  won, 

Which  daily  may  to  thy  sweet  looks  repair, 

As  they  are  wont  unto  Latona*8  son 

After  his  chase  on  woody  Cynthus  done; 

Well  may  I  certes  such  an  one  thee  read. 

As  by  thy  worth  thou  worthily  hast  won. 

Or  surely  bom  of  some  heroic  seed. 

That  in  thy  fiice  appears  and*  gracious  goodly-head." 

To  his  request  that  he  will  reveal  who  and  what  he  is — 

**  for,"  says  Sir  Calidore, 

**  since  the  day  that  arms  I  first  did  rear, 

I  never  saw  in  any  greater  hope  tLj/peaTf" — 

the  noble  youth  answers  that  he  is  a  Briton  bora,  and 
b  the  son  of  a  king ;  *<  however/'  says  he, 

*  It  may  be  suspected  that  this  "  and  "  is  a  mi^rint  for 
"  such,"  though  a  certain  sense  may  be  made  of  the  line  as 
it  stands. 
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^  throng^  fate 

Or  fortune  I  my  country  haye  forlorn, 
And  lost  the  crown  which  should  my  head  by  right 
adorn." 

His  name,  he  continues,  is  Tristram,  and  he  had  been 
bom  the  only  heir  of  good  King  Meliogras  of  Cornwall ; 
but  his  father  had  died  while  he  was  yet  in  his  boyhood, 
upon  which  his  uncle,  the  brother  of  Meliogras,  had 
seized  the  crown.  Fair  £meHne,  the  widowEed  queen, 
his  mother,  then  becoming  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and 
following  the  advice  of  a  sage  counsellor,  had  had  him 
conveyed  away  from  his  native  land,  tUte  fertile  LiofteMT, 
into  this  Land  of  Fairy ;  *'  where,'*  says  he. 


-"  I  have  woned  tlius  long 


Since  I  was  ten  years  old,  now  grown  to  stature  strong. 

**  All  which  my  days  I  have  not  lewdly  spent, 

Nor  spilt  the  blossom  of  my  tender  years 

In  idlefsss ;  but,  as  was  oonyeBient,.^ 

Have  trained  been  with  many  noUe  feres 

In  gentle  thewes  and  8a(^  like  seemly  leres  :* 

Mongst  which  my  most  delight  hath  always  been 

To  hunt  the  salvage  chace,  amongst  my  peers. 

Of  all  that  rangetn  in  the  forest  gteen, 

Of  which  none  is  to  me  unknown  that  ever  was  seen. 

**  Ne  is  there  hawk  which  mantleCh  ber  on  pearck. 
Whether  high  towering  or  accosting  ■  low^ 
But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  do  search^ 
"     And  all  her  prey  and  all  her  diet  know : 
Such  be  our  joys  which  in  these  forests  grow  t 
Onlv  the  use  of  arms,  which  most  I' joy, 
And  fitteth  most  for  noble  swain  to  know, 
I  have  not  tasted  yet ;  yet  past  a  boy, 
And  being  now  high  time  these  strong  joints  to  employ." 

He  concludes  by  requesting  Sir  Calidore  to  make  him  a 
squire  on  the  spot ;  which  the  comleous  knight  readily 
consents  to  do. 


4  In  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
'  Arts,  disciplines.  »  Stooping. 
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There*  him  he  caused  to  kneel,  aipj  laade  to  swear 
Faith  to  his  knight,  and  truth  to  ladies  all. 
And  never  to  be  recreant  for  fear 
Of  peril,  or  of  ousht  that  might  befall : 
So  he  him  dubbed,  and  his  squire  did  call. 
Full  glad  and  joyous  then  young  Tristram  grew ; 
Like  as  a  flower,  whose  silken  leaves  small 
Long  shut  up  in  the  bud  from  heaven's  view. 
At  length  breaks  forth,  and  broad  displays  his  smiling 
h«e. 

Child  Tristram  now  prays  Sir  Calidore  to  take  him  for 
bis  own  squire ;  but  for  the  pres^ot,  gready  delighted  as 
he  is  that  it  should  have  been  made,  the  knight  is  obliged 
to  decline  this  offer,  having  bound  himself  by  vow  to  his 
sovereign,  when  he  set  out  upon  his  present  adventure, 
that  he  would  achieve  it  unattended  and  alone.  He 
proposes  therefore  that  Tristram  ^ould  remain  to  aid 
and  guard  the  lady;  and,  *'the  noble  imp"  having 
gladly  accepted  that  service,  thej  part,  and  Calidore 
pursues  his  journey. 

But  Tristram,  then  despoiling  &at  dead  knight 

Of  all  those  goodly  implements  of  praise, 

Long  fed  his  greedy  eyes  with  the  feir  sight 

Of  the  bright  metal  mamg  like  sun  rays ; 

Handling  and  turning  them  a  thousand  ways : 

And,  after  having  them  upon  him  dighl;, 

He  took  that  lady,  and  her  up  did  raise 

Upon  the  steed  of  her  own  late  dead  kmght : 

So  with  her  marched  forth,  as  she  did  him  bebight.*  * 

Calidore  has  not  ridden  many  miles  when  he  comes  to 
where  the  knight  since  slain  by  Tristram  had  left  the 
other  knight  whom  he  had  so  unhandsomely  attacked  and 
so  sorely  wounded. 

There  he  that  knight  found  Ijring  on  4iie  floor 

With  many  wounds  full  perilous  and  wide. 

That  all  his  garments  and  the  grass  in  vermeil  dyed. 


It  should  probably  be  "  Then.^' 
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And  beside  him  on  the  ground  sits  his  woeful  lady, 
wiping  his  wounds  and  trying  to  ease  his  pain  as  she 
laments  aloud.  When  Sir  Calidore  comes  up,  and, 
scarcely  refraining  from  tears,  entreats  to  know  what 
cruel  hand  has  wrought  such  pitiable  wrong,  she  describes 
the  strange  knight  as  having  been 


-**  of  stature  large. 


Clad  all  in  gilden  arms,  widi  azure  band 

Quartered  athwart,  and  bearing  in  his  targe* 

A  lady  <Hi  rough  waves  rowed  m  a  summer  barge/' 

By  this  Sir  Calidore  knows  that  it  is  the  same  knight 
whom  he  has  since  seen  dead;  and  he  endeavours  to 
comfort  the  lady  with  &is  intelligence.  She  thanks  him 
for  his  good  news ;  but  is  still  much  perplexed  what  to 
do  with  her  wounded  love.  She  does  not  like  to  trouble 
a  stranger  to  assist  her  in  removing  him ;  and  she  also 
thinks  it  "  a  thing  too  base "  to  take  him  up  and  bear 
him  herself. 

Which  whenas  he  perceived  he  thus  bespake ; 
**  Fair  ladv,  let  it  not  you  seem  disgrace 
To  bear  this  burden  on  your  dainty  back ; 
Myself  will  bear  a  part,  coportion  of  your  pack." 

So  off  he  did  his  shield,  and  downward  laid 

Upon  the  ground,  like  to  an  hollow  bier ; 

And  pouring  balm,  which  he  had  long  purveyed, 

Into  his  wounds,  him  up^  thereon  did  rear. 

And  twixt  them  both  with  parted  pains  did  bear, 

Twixt  life  and  death,  not  knowing  what  was  done : 

Thence  they  him  carried  to  a  castle  near. 

In  which  a  worthy  ancient  knight  did  won : 

Where  what  ensued  shall  in  next  Canto  be  begun. 

Canto  III.  (50  stanzas). — By  nothing,  observes  the 
poet  in  commencing  this  Canto,  is  a  man  so  well  betrayed 
as  by  his  manners,  bv  nothing  is  it  so  plainly  shown  *'  of 
what  degree  and  what  race  he  is  grown."  It  has  ever 
been  found  '*  that  gentle  blood  will  gentle,  manners 
breed,**  as  may  be  seen  by  this  instance  of  Calidore, 
who  so  courteously  takes  up  the  wounded  knight  "  in 
his  great  need,"  and  bears  him  on  his  bode  to  that  neigh- 
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bouring  castle.  There  he  is  earnestly  besought  to  make 
his  abode  for  the  night  by  the  lord  of  the  castle :~ 

He  was  to  weet  a  man  of  full  ripe  yearsy 
That  in  his  youth  had  been  of  mickle  might, 
And  borne  great  sway  in  arms  among  his  peers ; 
But  now  w^  age  had  dimmed  his  candleught: 
Yet  was  he  courteous  still  to  every  wight, 
And  loved  all  that  did  to  arms  incline ; 
And  was  the  &ther  of  that  wounded  knight, 
Whom  Calidore  thus  carried  on  his  chine ; 
And  Aldus  was  his  name ;  and  his  son's,  Aladine. 

Aldus  is  of  course  affected  at  the  sight  of  his  woimded 
son,  but,  with  the  philosophy  and  something  also  perhaps 
of  the  indifference  of  age,  he  soon  consoles  himself  with 
a  reflection  on  the  uncertainty  of  mortal  hopes,  and  the 
**  tickle,"  or  precarious,  condition  of  all  things  earthly : — 
**  this,"  he  remarks, 

**  is  the  state  of  keasars  and  of  kings ! 

Let  none,  therefore,  that  is  in  meaner  ]^ace. 
Too  greatly  grieve  at  any  his  unlucky  case." 

Thus  well  and  wisely  tempering  his  grief,  he  makes  the 
evening  pass  not  unpleasantly  to  Calidore. 

But  that  &ir  lady  would  be  cheered  ibr  nought. 
But  sighed  and  sorrowed  for  her  lover  dear, 
And  'wlj  did  afiSict  her  pensive  thought 
With  thinking  to  what  case  her  name  should  now  be 
brought 

For  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  noble  lord  dwelling  near, 
and  has  preferred  the  lusty  Aladine,  though  of  meaner 
birth  and  inferior  estate,  to  a  ^reat  peer  to  whom  her 
father  desires  to  marry  her :  takmg  advantage  of  an  op- 
portimity  that  had  offered,  they  mui  '*  met  together  m 
that  luckless  glade  ;"  but  she  is  now  filled  with  fear  and 
perplexity  as  she  bethinks  herself  in  what  hazard  she 
has  put  her  good  fame,  and  how  she  is  to  manage  so  as 
to  save  appearances.  Calidore  endeavours  to  cheer  and 
reassure  her  with  his  wonted  courtesy ;  the  old  knight 
tries  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  '*  to  make  them  both 
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as  laerry  as  he  raaj  ;"  and  when  llie  time  of  rest  eomes 
Calidore  retires  to  his  bower  with  a  quiet  mind,  aD4 
sleeps  soundly ; — 

But  fair  Priscilla  (so  that  lady  hight) 
Would  to  no  bed,  nor  take  no  kindly  sleep, 
But  by  her  wotonded  love  did  watch  all  night, 
And  all  the  night  for  bitter  anguish  weep, 
And  with  her  tears  his  wounds  did  wash  and  steep : 
So  well  she  washed  them,  and  so  well  she  watched  him. 
That  of  the  deadly  swoon,  in  which  full  deep 
He  drenched  was,  she  at  the  length  despatched  him. 
And  drove  away  the  stound  which  mortally  attached 
him. 

He  too,  when  morning  comes,  and  he  has  awakened  as 
out  of  a  dream,  is  deeply  distressed  to  think  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  has  placed  herself  for  his  sake ;  she, 
again,  now  grieves  more  to  see  him  so  made  miserable  on 
her  account  than  for  herself.  To  both  their  only  hope 
seems  to  be  Calidore ;  "  all  other  helps  were  past." 

Early,  so  soon  as  Titan's  beams  forth  brust 
Through  the  thick  clouds,  in  which  they  steeped  lay 
All  night  in  darkness,  dulled  with  iron  rust, 
Calidore  rising  up  as  fresh  as  day 
Gan  freshly  him  address  uaato  liis  former  way : 

But  first  he  goes  to  salute  the  wounded  knight,  **  and 
eke  that  lady,  his  fair  lovely  lass ;''  the  former  he  finds 
much  better,  and  they  talk  together  about  **  things  of 
dourse;"  till  Aladine  (or  Aldine,  as  he  is  otherwise 
called)  takes  occasion  to  unfold  to  him  the  whole  story 
of  his  and  Priscilk's  love.  The  coerteous  knight  readily 
consents  to  eonduct  the  fak*  lady  to  her  facer's  house  :--* 


-  so  after  little  stay. 


That  she  herself  had  to  the  journey  dight, 
He  passed  forth  with  her  in  fair  array. 
Fearless  who  ought  did  think  or  ought  did  say, 
Sith  his  own  thought  he  knew  most  clear  ftom  wite." 

"  Blmae. 
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And  on  the  way  he  devises  a  "  counter-east  oi  sleight " 
thereby  "to  give  fair  colour"  to  the  lady's  cause. 
Proceeding  first  to  the  place  where  the  carcass  of  the 
knight  slain  by  noble  Tnstram  still  lies,  he  cuts  off  the 
head ;  and,  taking  it  along  with  him,  presents  it  to 
Priscilla's  father  at  the  same  time  with  his  daughter, 
whom  he  swears  on  his  knighthood  to  be  "  most  perfect 
pure  and  guiltless  innocent  of  blame  "  since  he  had  first 
seen  her,  and  delivered  her  from  fear  of  the  discourteous 
knight,  the  owner  of  the  head, 

.- — ___  -vho  her  bad  reft, 
And  by  outrageous  force  away  did  bear. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  does  not  say  he  had  delivered 
her  from  the  knight,  but  only  from  the  fear  of  him, 
which  he  had  done  by  bringing  her  the  news  of  his 
having  been  slain  by  Tristram.  It  does  not  seem  to 
trouble  Calidore,  or  the  poet  either,  that  a  false  impres- 
sion has  in  this  way  been  left  upon  the  mind  of  the 
old  lord.  Everything  passes  off  smoothly  and  prospe- 
rously : — 

Most  joyful  man  her  sire  was  her  to  see. 

And  bear  the  adventure  of  her  late  mischance ; 

And  thousand  thanks  to  Calidore  for  fee 

Of  his  large  pains  in  her  deliverance 

Did  yield ;  ne  less  the  lady  did  advance.^ 

Thus  having  her  restored  trustily, 

As  he  bad  vowed,  some  small  continuance 

He  there  did  make,  and  then  most  carefully 

Unto  his  first  exploit  he  did  himself  apply. 

Pursuing  his  way  he  chances  to  come  where  **  in  covert 
c^ade"  a  jolty  knight  rests  unarmed,  solacing  himself 
with  his  lady  love,  who  is  ako 

— full  fair  to  see, 

And  courteous  withal,  becoming  her  degree. 

The  two  lovers  are  much  abashed,  but  Calidore  himsdf 
is  much  more  so,  that  he  should  have  so  rudely  Tighted 

^  Nor  did  the  lady  less  commend  lum^ale 
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upon  them,  and  '*  troubled  their  quiet  love's  delight ;" 
but  his  courteous  apologies,  framed  with  "  gentle  words 
and  goodly  wit/*  soon  allay  all  unpleasant  feeling*,  and 
die  strange  knight,  having  asked  him  to  sit  down  beside 
him,  entertains  him  with  a  very  interesting  account  of 
adventures  in  which  he  has  been  engaeed — leaving  the 
hiT  Serena  (such  is  the  lady's  name^  to  find  in  the  mean-* 
while  such  amusement  for  herself  as  she  can.  She, 
^^  allured  with  mildness  of  the  gentle  weather,  and  plea- 
sance  of  the  place,"  wanders  about  the  fields  as  liking 
leads  her,  gatnering  flowers  to  make  a  garland  for  her 
head,  and  suspecting  no  ill,  when  suddenly  out  of  the 
neighbouring  forest  comes  rushing  the  Blatant  Beast, 
and,  catching  her  up,  bears  her  away  in  his  ^reat  wide 
mouth.  Her  cries,  noweyer,  rouse  the  two  knights  from 
their  absorbing  conversation ;  and  Calidore,  overtaking 
the  monster,  soon  compels  him  to  drop  his  prey, 

And  to  betake  himself  to  fearM  flight ; 

For  he  durst  not  abide  with  Calidore  to  fight 

Who  natheless,  when  he  the  lady  saw 
There  left  on  eround,  thouffh  in  fbll  evil  pli|; 
Yet  knowing  mat  her  knight  now  near  did  < 
Stayed  not  to  succour  her  m  that  afirieht, 
But  followed  fast  the  monster  in  his  flight ; 
Through  woods  and  hills  he  followed  mm  so  fiiist. 
That  he  nould  let  him  breathe  nor  gather  sprite. 
But  forced  him  gape  and  gasp,  with  dread  aghast. 
As  if  his  lungs  and  lights  were  nigh  asunder  brast. 

Su*  Calepine  (that  is  the  name  of  the  stranger  knight) 
lifts  up  his  lady  from  the  ground  where  she  lies,  wounded 
by  the  animal's  teeth  in  both  her  sides  and  covered  with 
blood,  and,  sustaining  her  in  his  tender  arms,  brines  her 
out  of  her  swoon,  and  then,  setting  her  on  his  horse, 
supports  her  there  with  careful  hands,  while  he  walks 
soruy  by  her  side  till  they  can  find  some  place  of  shelter. 
At  length,  as  '*  Phoebus  with  his  fiery  train  unto  his 
inn  "  b^ns  **  to  draw  apace,"  waxing  weary  of  trayel- 
lin^  so  long  on  foot  in  that  painful  manner,  and  laden 
bendes  with  his  armour,  he  chances  to  see,  "  down  in  a 
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dale  fareby  a  river's  side,'*  a  ffur  and  stately  house  in 
which  he  hopes  that  he  may  find  succour.  But  when  he 
reaches  the  river  he  finds  that  it  will' be  hardly  possible 
to  cross  it  on  foot,  especially  encumbered  as  he  is. 
While  he  is  deliberating  what  he  shall  do,  he  sees  an 
armed  and  mounted  knight  approach,  **  with  a  fair  lad^ 
linked  by  his  side,"  also  on  her  palfrey.  Saluting  this 
knight,  Caiepine  beseeches  him  of  courtesy  that  in  the 
circumstances  he  will  take  him  up  behind  him ;  but  the 
other  tauntingly  replies : — 

^  Perdy,  thou  peasant  knight  mightst  rightly  read 

Me  then  to  be  full  base  and  evil  bom, 

If  I  would  bear  behind  a  burden  of  such  scorn. 

**  But,  as  thou  hast  thy  steed  forlorn  with  shame, 
So  &re  on  foot  till  thou  another  gain, 
And  let  thy  lady  likewise  do  the  same. 
Or  bear  her  on  thy  back  with  pleasing  pain, 
And  prove  thy  manhood  on  the  billows  vain." 

Even  his  own  lady  is  shocked  at  this  rude  speech,  and 
would  have  taken  up  Caiepine  beside  herself  m  her  pity 
for  his  sick  love. 

Sir  Caiepine  her  thanked ;  yet,  inly  wroth 

Against  her  knight,  her  gentleness  refused, 

Aud  carelessly  mto  the  river  go'th. 

As  in  despite  to  be  so  foul  abiised 

Of  a  rude  churl,  whom  often  he  accused 

Of  foul  discourtesv,  unfit  for  knight ; 

And,  strongly  wading  through  the  waves  unused, 

With  spear  in  the  one  hand  stayed  himself  upright, 

With  ue  other  stayed  his  lady  up  with  steady  might 

And  all  the  while  that  same  discourteous  knight 

Stood  on  the  further  bank  beholding  him ; 

At  whose  calamity,  for  more  despite, 

He  laughed,  and  mocked  to  see  him  like  to  swim. 

But  whenas  Caiepine  came  to  the  brim. 

And  saw  his  carnage  past  that  peril  well, 

Loddng  at  that  same  carl  with  countenance  grim, 

His  heart  with  venseance  inwardly  did  swell. 

And  forth  at  last  did  break  in  speeches  sharp  andfeU: 
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"  Unknigfatiy  knight,  the  blemish  <^1^t  name* 
And  blot  of  ail  that  arms  upon  tbem  take, 
Which  is  the  badge  of  honour  and  of  fiime, 
Lo !  I  defy  thee ;  and  here  diallenge  make. 
That  thou  for  ever  do  those  arms  forsake, 
And  be  for  ever  held  a  recreant  knight. 
Unless  thou  dare,  for  thy  dear  lady's  sake 
And  for  thine  own  defence,  on  foot  alight 
To  jnstify  thy  fault  gainst  me  in  equal  fight," 

The  dastard,  that  did  hear  himself  d^ed. 
Seemed  not  to  weigh  his  threatful  words  at  all. 
But  laughed  them  oat,  as  if  his  greater  {Hide 
Did  scorn  the  challenge  of  so  haae  a  thrall ; 
Or  had  no  courage,  or  else  had  no  galL 

In  the  end,  turning  his  steed  about,  die  knight  rides 
away  with  his  lady  to  the  house  which  Calepioe  had 
seen  in  the  dale,  and  which  is  his  own  •casde ;  although 
it  must  be  supposed  that  Calepine  does  not  know  this, 
when,  having  followed  him,  he  arrives  there  at  the  fall 
of  day,  and,  drawing  to  the  gate,  with  prayers  and  mild 
entreaty  asks  lodging  for  his  sufierio^  charge.  The 
rude  porter,  however,  sternly  refuses  him  admission,  the 
established  order  of  the  place  being  that  no  one  shall 
there  lodge  who  shall  not  first  have  fought  with  its  lord. 
Calepine  confesses  that  he  has  no  disposition,  especially 
now  when  day  is  spent  and  he  has  himself  as  M^ell  as  the 
lady  such  need  of  rest,  to  combat  with  the  host  to  whom 
he  is  to  be  indebted  for  the  courtesy  of  a  night*s  enter- 
tainment, unless  indeed  he  were  enforced  thereunto; 
"  but  yet,"  says  he. 


~<*  aread  to  tee,  how  hight  tiy  lord. 


That  doth  thus  strongly  ward  the  Castle  of  the  Ford." 
His  name,  the  porter  tells  him,  is  Sir  Tw^in, 


' -"  one  of  mickle  might 

And  manhood  rare,  but  terrible  and  stem 

In  all  assavs  to  every  errant  knight. 

Because  of  one  that  wrought  him  foul  despite." 

Calepine  replies  that  it  is  seldom  seen  that  courte^  and 
manhood  disagree  ;  **  but,"  he  adds, 
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' ^^gp  thy  waja  to  him^  taid  fro  me  say 

Tbat  here  is  at  hts  gate  an  tirraat  kuight. 

That  house-room  ctavcs ;  ytt  would  be  loth  to  as$ay 

The  proof  of  battle  now  in  donbtful  uight, 

Or  courtesy  with  rt]den€£5  to  ri?i|uite  : 

Yett  if  be  tieeds  ^ill  %ht,  crave  lea^e  till  mora. 

And  tell  wvihal  the  larni^ntaNe  plight 

In  whieh  rtiis  lady  lai^gtiisheth  forlorn. 

That  pity  cravts,  as  ht?  of  woman  was  ybom/* 

Turpitij  when  this  mea^aj^  is  brought  him^  is  aeated  at 
table  with  his  gentler  wiffej  whosi^  name  is  Blandina  \ 
1  lit  ber  persuasions  have  no  force  to  move  him  from 
**  his  ciimsh  will;"  Cftlepioe  tsioHt  reraain  with  his  poor 
love  wi  til  out  doors  : — 

Which  answer  when  the  groom  returning  brought 

To  Calepine,  his  beart  did  inly  fiame 

With  wrathful  fury  for  so  foul  a  shatn^. 

That  he  could  not  thereof  av4,^nged  be  j 

But  most  for  pity  of  his  deorefit  darae, 

Mf'ho™  BOW  iTj  deadly  danger  he  did  see ; 

Tet  had  no  means  to  comfort,  nor  procure  her  glee. 

But  all  in  vain  j  for  why?  no  remedy 
He  saw  the  present  misiiliitif  to  rtdrcfss, 
But  the  utmost  end  perforce  fur  to  aby  ** 
Which  that  uighf  s  fortune  would  for  him  addresi. 
So  down  he  took  hie  lady  in  distress. 
And  laid  her  underneath  a  bush  to  sleep, 
Covered  with  cold,  and  wrapt  in  wrelchednesa; 
Whiles  he  himself  all  night  did  nought  but  weep, 
And  wary  watch  about  ber  for  her  safeguard  keep. 

The  next  Tnomiii^f  us  soon  as  it  ia  day,  angry  and  greedy 
for  revenge  as  he  is,  be  yet  *'  for  the  feeble  lady  s  sake,  * 
determines  to  muke  no  longer  stay,  and  he  s«ta  out 
again,  as  hefore,  walking-  on  foot  by  her  side  and  sns- 
taining-  her  on  his  steed.  But  he  has  not  gone  a  grjeaf 
way  when  be  jMirceives  mi  armed  knight  fast  riding  after 
them,  evidently  with  no  triendly  intent.  When  be  ap- 
proaehes,  he  prorei  to  be  the  same  person  who  \mi  so 
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abused  him  yesterday  at  die  river,  that  is,  Tiirpin. 
Couching  his  spear,  he  calls  upon  Calepine  to  stand  and 
either  abide  his  vengeance  or  ask  pardon  for  his  lewd, 
that  is,  unmannerly,  virords  and  deeds ;  and  then  runs  at 
him  as  if  *'  he  would  devour  his  life  at  once."  Calepine, 
situated  as  he  is,  can  only  endeavour  to  shun  his  assault; 
he  flies  round  and  round,  while  the  other  chases  him ; 

But  lus  best  succour  and  refuge  was  still 
Behind  his  lady's  back ;  who  to  him  cried. 
And  called  oft  with  prayers  loud  and  shriU, 
As  ever  he  to  lady  was  affied,' 
To  spare  her  knight,  and  rest  with  reason  padfied. 

But  the  more  she  calls  upon  him,  the  more  iiiriously  does 
Turpin  pursue  his  victim,  till  at  length  he  succeeds  in 
sen(ung  nis  spear  through  Calepine's  shoulder,  so  that 
the  bl^xl  gushes  out  like  a  spring  from  a  hill-dde. 

Yet  ceased  he  not  for  all  that  cruel  wound. 

But  chased  him  still  for  all  his  lady's  cry ; 

Not  satisfied  till  on  the  &tal  ground 

He  saw  his  life  poured  forth  despiteously ; 

The  which  was  oertes  in  great  jeopardy, 

Had  not  a  wondrous  chance  his  rescue  wrought, 

And  saved  from  his  cruel  villainy : 

Such  chances  oft  exceed  all  human  thought : 

That  in  another  Canto  shall  to  end  be  brought. 

Canto  IV.  (40  stanzas). — The  chance  that  effects  the 
rescue  of  Calepine  is  the  approach  of  *'  a  salvage  man  " 
who  dwells  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  drawn  to  the 

Elace  by  Serena's  piteous  shrieks.  The  salvage,  thoueh 
e  has  never  till  this  hour  tasted  of  pity  or  known  genUe- 
ness,  is  ^et  moved  by  the  furious  and  insatiable  cruelty 
of  Turpm,  still 

Chasing  the  ^ntie  Calepine  around, 

Ne  sparing  hmi  the  more  for  all  his  grievous  wound ; 

and  he  resolves  to  deliver  the  unhappy  knight  if  he  may. 
need,  pledged  in  honour,  ogle 
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Yet  anns  or  weapon  had  he  none  to  fight, 

Ne  knew  the  use  of  warlike  instmments, 

Save  such  as  sudden  rage  him  lent  to  smite ; 

But  naked,  without  needful  vestiments 

To  clad  his  corpse  with  meet  habiliments, 

He  cared  not  for  dint  of  sword  nor  spear. 

No  more  than  for  the  stroke  of  straws  or  bents  J 

For  from  his  mother's  womb,  which  him  did  bear. 

He  was  invulnerable  made  by  magic  lear. 

Instantly,  without  stopping  to  consider  anything,  he 
rushes  upon  Turpin,  who,  being  prepared  for  his  assault, 
"  with  tne  push  of  his  sharp-pointed  spear"  meets  him 
with  a  stroke  **  so  strong  and  hard  full  on  the  breast," 
that  he  forces  him   to   **  recoil  ^and  reel   arear ;"  yet 
neither  blood  nor  wound  follows.     The  only  effect  is  to 
infuriate  ike  wild  man  still  more,  so  that  he  flies  again 
upon  him  with  the  madness  of  a  tiger  that  has  missed  his 
prey- 
Regarding  neither  spear  that  mote  him  slay, 
Nor  his  &rce  steed  that  mote  him  much  dismay : 
The  salvage  nation  doth  all  dread  despise. 

Seizing  hold  of  his  shield,  he  clings  to  it  with  so  firm  a 
grasp  that  all  the  knight's  efforts  are  vain  to  wrest  it  from 
him ;  he  is  almost  pulled  from  his  steed  in  the  struggle ; 
and,  having  also  now  in  this  dose  encounter  no  use  of 
his  long  spear,  he  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  relinquish 
both  spear  and  shield,  and  to  betake  himself  to'flight. 

But  after  him  the  wild  man  ran  apace, 

And  him  pursued  with  importune  speed, 

For  he  was  swift  as  any  buck  in  chase ; 

And,  had  he  not  in  his  extremest  need 

Been  helped  through  the  swiftness  of  his  steed. 

He  had  him  overts^en  in  his  flight. 

Who,  ever  as  he  saw  him  nigh  succeed, 

6an  cry  aloud  with  horrible  affright, 

And  suieked  out ;  a  thing  uncomely  for  a  knight 

The  salvage  man  then,  seeing  his  labour  vain,  returns  to 

'  Rushes,  bent-grass. 
yoii.  m.  c 
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Calepine  and  his  lady.  Feor  Serena,  Auffisrittg  firom  her 
own  wounds,  wUh  faer  kaigiht  new  idso  bleediag  and  dis- 
abled, and  further  alaiwed  by  diis  new  daneer, — that 
their  deliverer  may  prove  anything  but  a  «l«iv>e!»er  in 
the  end, — against  which  she  has  no  defence,  can  only 
recommend  herself  to  God,  and  him  implore 

To  sead  faer  saooour,  being  of  all  hope  forloft. 

The  wild  man,  however,  comes  up  to  her  "  creeping  like 
a  fawning  hound,"  and  showing  his  compassion  bV  kis^Bg 
his  hands  and  other  signs ;  ¥&r  all  the  language  he  has  is 
a  confused  murmur  of  words  without  sense.  Approaching 
likewise  to  the  bleeding  <}alepine,  he  makes  "  great 
moan  after  his  salvage  meod,'''  and  then  runs  into  1^ 
forest  and  procures  an  herb,  the  juice  of  which  beltig 
poured  into  the  wound  soon  staunches  it.  Then,  taking 
up  Turpin's  dhield  and  spear,  he  leads  the  way  to  where 
he  has  nis  dwelling :  ~ 

Far  in  Ihe  forest,  by  a  hoUow  ^lade 
Covered  with  mossy  shrubs,  which  spreading  bttnad 
Did  nndemealh  them  make  a  gloomy  shade, 
Where  foot  of  living  creature  never  trode, 
Ne  scarce  wild  beasts  durst  oome,  there  was  this  wight's 
abode. 

TM&er  he  brought  Ihese  unaequakitsd  guests; 
To  whom  fair  8emblaooe»  as  he  oould,  he  showed 
By  skins,  by  looks,  and  all  his  other  gests  :* 
But  me  bare  ground  with  hoary  moss  bestrowed 
Must  be  their  bed ;  their  pillow  was  unsewed ; 
And  the  fruits  of  the  forest  was  AeSr  foast : 
For  their  bad  steward  neither  {toughed  nor  sowed, 
Ne  fed  on  flesh,  ne  ever  of  wild  be^t 
Did  taste  the  blood,  obeying  nature's  ftrA  beheast^ 

Yet,  howsoever  base  and  mean  it  were. 
They  took  it  well,  and  thanked  God  for  all. 

Here,  therefore,  they  remain  for  some  space : — 


Proceedings,  actions. 
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During  which  time  thai;  wild  man  did  apply 

His  best  endeavour  and  his  diuly  pam 

In  seeking  all  the  woods  both  far  and  nigh 

For  herbs  to  dress  their  wounds ;  still  seeming  fain 

When  oof^  he  dad,  that  did  their  liking  gun. 

The  knight's  wound  is  soon  healed ;  but  the  lady's  no 
herb  can  be  found  that  will  cure,  seeing  that  it  is  ^*  in- 
wardly unsound.'^ 

One  day,  after  Calepine  has  hecome|  quite  strofig 
f^aia,  he  go^  abroad  unarmed  ^*  to  take  the  air,  and 
hear  the  thrush's  song,"  when  he  »  startled  by  a  sight 
of  pity  and  horrof — an  is&nt  bonw  away  in  the  blo^y 
jawa  of  a  bear,  and  piercing  the  air  with  its  shrieks.  He 
is  instantly  after  the  savage  beast,  azid  Is  aU  the  better 
for  beii^  idthout  the  hurdien  at'lm  arms ; 

For  having  long  time,  as  his  daily  weed, 

Them  wont  to  weai^  and  wend  on  foot  for  need. 

Now  wanting  them  he  felt  hims^f  so  light, 

T^at  like  an  hawk,  which  feeling  herself  fireed 

From  bells  and  jesses  which  did  let  her  flight, 

Him  seemed  his  &et  did  fly  and  in  their  speed  delight. 

When  the  bear  is  orertaken  he  drops  his  prey,  and  turns 
upon  his  pursuer ;  but  the  bold  knight  snatching  up  a 
stone,  thrusts  it  into  his  gaping  throat  and  nearly  chokes 
bim,  and  then,  clo^g  with  bom,  squeezes  him  to  death. 
Wbea  he  takes  up  the  babe  aiKl  exaouaes  it,  he  finds,  to 
his  surprise,  that  it  is  unwoiinded  and  unhurt;  but, 
looking  about  for  a  path  by  which  to  return,  he  can 
descry  none.  Turning  now  in  one  direction,  now  in 
another,  he  spends  the  whole  day  in  wanderine  about 
to  no  puipose,  the  infant  also  evermore  crying  for  food, 
to  his  infinite  perplexity.  At  last,  about  sunset,  he 
makes  his  way  out  of  the  forest  into  the  open  country  ,* 
and  now  he  hears 


-  under  the  forest's  side 


A  voiice,  that  seemed  of  some  womankiiid» 

Which  to  herself  lamenting  loudly  cried. 

And  oft  complained  of  fate,  and  fortune  oft  defied. 

Coming  up  to  her,  Calepine  entreats  her  to  tell  him  the 

c  2 
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cause  of  her  distress.  Even  if  he  cannot  aid  her,  he  ob- 
serves, it  may  relieve  her  only  to  communicate  her  grief; 
and,  besides,  who  can  tell  ? 

**  Oftimes  it  hKps  that  sorrows  of  the  mind 

Find  remedy  unsought,  which  seeking  cannot  find." 

On  this  she  proceeds  to  relate  her  story.  Her  name  is 
Matilde,  and  she  is  the  wife  of  bold  Sir  Bruin,  who  has 
lately  conquered  the  country  where  they  are  from  the 
giant  Cormorant,  whom,  however,  he  has  not  slain,  al- 
though he  has  so  daunted  him  by  three  great  overthrows 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  giving  any  further  dis- 
turbance while  his  conqueror  lives.  But  with  these 
happy  fortunes  the  fates  have  mingled  one  evil :  the 
heavens  have  not  vouchsafed  to  grant  to  Sir  Bruin  and  his 
spouse  "  the  gladful  blessing  of  posterity,"  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  after  his  death  all  will  again  return  into 
the  possession  of  the  giant.  Her  lord  in  particular, 
Matilde  adds,  grieves  and  laments  on  this  account ;  yet 
it  has  been  prophesied  that 

"  there  should  to  him  a  son 

Be  gotten,  not  begotten  ;  which  should  drink 

And  dry  up  all  tJie  water  which  doth  run 

In  the  next  brook,  by  whom  thai  fiend  should  be  fordone** 

For  a  time  Sir  Bruin  had  drawn  from  this  pro^ecy  a 
hope  that  he  should  yet  have  a  son  who  would  quite 
annihilate  the  giant ;  but  now  the  latter,  concludes 
Matilde, 


'■ "  ^ns  to  despise 

The  good  Sir  Bruin  growmg  far  in  years, 
Who  thinks  from  me  his  sorrow  all  doth  rise. 
Lo  I  this  my  cause  of  grief  to  you  appears ; 
For  which  I  thus  do  mourn,  and  pour  forth  ceaseless 
tears." 

Calepine  is  greatly  touched  by  this  relation  ;  but  after  a 
few  moments  it  occurs  to  him  that  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  remedy  what  the  fair  lady  complains  of.  Assuring 
her  that,  whatever  she  may  think  of  his  proposal,  it  is 
at  least  well  meant,  he  proceeds : —   GooqIc 
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'<  If  that  the  cause  of  this  your  languishment 
Be  lack  of  children  to  supply  your  place, 
Lo  !  how  good  fortune  doth  to  you  present 
This  little  babe,  of  sweet  and  lovely  face. 
And  spotless  spirit  in  which  ye  may  enchase 
Whatever  forms  ye  list  thereto  apply. 
Being  now  soft  and  fit  them  to  embrace ; 
Whether  ye  list  him  train  in  chivalry, 
Or  noursle  up*  in  lore  of  leam'd  philosophy. 

**  And,  certes,  it  hath  oftentimes  been  seen. 
That  of  the  like,  whose  lineage  was  unknown. 
More  brave  and  noble  knights  have  raised  been 
(As  their  victorious  deeds  have  often  shown. 
Being  with  feme  through  many  nations  blown). 
Than  those  which  have  been  diandled  in  the  lap. 
Therefore  some  thought  that  those  brave  imps  were 

sown 
Here  by  the  gods,  and  fed  with  heavenly  sap. 
That  noade  them  grow  so  high  to  all  honourable  hap." 

Matilde,  "  hearkening  to  his  senseful  speech,"  considers 
the  scheme  to  be  a  very  reasonable  one ;  so  she  gladly 
accepts  the  babe, 

And,  having  <^er  it  a  little  wept. 

She  bore  it  thence,  and  ever  as  her  own  it  kept. 

Right  glad  was  Calepine  to  be  so  rid 
Of  his  young  charge  whereof  he  skilled  nought ; 
Ne  she  less  glad ;  for  she  so  wiselv  did,  ~    . 
And  with  her  husband  under  hand  so  wrought, 
That  when  that  infant  unto  him  she  brought. 
She  made  him  think  it  surely  was  his  own ; 
And  it  in  goodly  thewes  bo  well  upbrought, 
That  it  be^me  a  famous  knight  well  known. 
And  did  right  noble  deeds;  the  which  elsewhere  are 
shown.  ^ 

But  Calepine,  now  being  left  alone 
Under  the  greenwood*s  side  in  sorry  plight, 
Withonten  arms  or  steed  to  ride  upon. 
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Or  house  to  Mde  his  head  from  heaven's  flpHe ; 

Albe  that  dame^  by  all  tike  means  she  might. 

Him  oft  desired  home  ifif h  her  t&  wend» 

And  offered  him,  his  conrtsj  to  reqnite^ 

Both  horse  and  arms,  and  whatso  t\m  to  lend» 

Yet  he  them  alt  reftised,  though  thanked  heras  a  fHend ; 

And,  fbr  exceeding^  grief  which  iid  j  grew, 
That  he  his  \ove  so  lueklen  now  hod  lost, 
On  the  cold  ^und  maugre  himself  he  threw 
For  fell  de^fte^  to  be  so  sorely  crosf ; 
And  there  ul  might  himself  ift  ttigui^  to0t, 
Vowiiig  that  sever  he  in  bed  agaa 
His  linu»  wottkt  rest,  ne  lig  is  ease  enhoet,^ 
Till  that  bis  lady's  sight  be  nete  sttata. 
Or  miderataad  thM  she  in  safetf  <^d  remaiH. 

Upton  suspects  that  in  this  episode  of  the  infant 
rescued  from  the  bearr,  Spenser  clesigned  an  alkiBion  to 
the  ftibiiloas  origin  assigned  by  the  Irish  t&  the  Mac- 
mahons,  whose  name  is  said  to  signify  sons  of  a  bear, 
and  to  have  been  dven  to  them  as  descended  from  the 
noble  English  family  of  the  Fitzursulas.  He  has  men- 
tioned the  English  descent  of  the  Macmahons  in  his 
'  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.'  As  for  the  deeds  of 
the  rescued  infant,  after  be  became  a  famous  knight, 
being  shown  or  told  elsewhere,  that  intimation  must  be 
supposed  to  re^  to  some  future  portion  of  the  Fairy 
Queen. 

Canto  y.  (41  stanzas). — *^  O  what  an  easy  tluag  is 
to  descry  the  gentle  blood,"  says  the  poet,  however  it 
may  be  warped  and  misshapen  by  the  fSoroe  of  adverse 
circumstances ;  even  then,  however  unapt  to  all  virtue 
it  may  seem, 

^   Yet  will  it  show  some  sparks  of  gentle  nsad. 
And  at  the  last  break  forth  in  his  own  proper  kind. 

So  this  wild  man,  though  he  was  bom  and  bred  in  the 
woods  among  savage  beasts, 
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Ne  ever  saw  fiuir  guise^  ne  leaned  good, 

Yet  showed  some  token  of  his  gentle  bklod 

By  gentle  usage  of  that  wretched  dame : 

For  oertes  be  was  born  of  noble  blood, 

However  by  hard  hap  he  hither  came ; 

As  ye  may  know,  n^en  lime  shall  be  t&  tdl  the  same^ 

Uufortunately  this  part  of  the  story  must  now  remain  for 
ever  unknown ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  man  of  the  woods 
meanwhile  is  all  that  is  noble  and  kind.  When  he  finds 
that  the  good  Sir  Calepine  does  not  reappear,  he  eoes 
-  forth  into  the  forest  in  the  hope  that  he  may  find  him 
lying  asleep,  or  at  least  may  learn  what  has  befallen  him. 
**  He  sought  him  far  and  near,  yet  him  no  where  he 
spied."  Eeturning  to  Serena,  he  intimates  his  want  of 
success  and  his  sorrow 

By  speaking  tngns,  as  he  diem  best  could  frame, 
Now  wringing  both  his  wretclted  hands  in  one, 
Now  beattag  hia  hard  bead  upon  a  stone* 
That  ruth  it  was  to  see  him  so  lament 

When  he  sees  the  misery  of  Serena,  who  throws  herself 
mpon  the  ground,  careless  of  her  bleeding  wounds,  and 
groaning  and  convulsed  '*as  if  her  vital  powers  were  at 
strife  with  stronger  death,'*  he  lifts  her  up,  and  tries  in 
every  way  he  can  both  to  staunch  the  flowing  blood,  and 
to  restore  her  to  her  senses ;  and  at  last  wnen,  having 
lost  all  hope  of  his  return,  she  takes  Calepine's  steed, 
and,  weak  as  she  is,  mounts  it  in  order  to  set  out  and  try 
what  of  good  fortune  will  bring  her,  her  host  will  not 
sufiTer  her  to  so  forth  alone,  but,  seizing  the  knight's 
arms,  fastens  uxem  about  himself  in  such  rude  manner  as 
he  can — all  except  the  sword,  which  Calepuie  had  put 
away^  and  insists  upon  attending  her. 

So  forth  they  travelled,  an  mieven  pair. 

That  mote  to  all  men  seem  an  uncouth  sight ; 

A  salvage  man  matched  with  a  lady  fair, 

That  rather  seemed  the  conquest  of  bis  might 

Gotten  b^  spoil  than  purchased  aright : 

But  he  did  ner  attend  most  eafrefully. 

And  faithfully  did  serve  both  day  and  nighty  ^^ 
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Withouten  thought  of  shame  or  villainy, 
Ne  ever  showed  sign  of  foul  disloyalty. 

One  day  as  they  were  thus  journeying,  while  the 
salvage  man  has  laid  his  arms  on  the  ground  to  assist 
Serena  in  putting  something  to  rights  about  the  furni- 
ture of  her  norse,  there  come  riding  up  a  knight  and  his 
squire,  all  armed  to  point,  and  seeming,  by  their  attire 
and  bearing,  to  be  two  knights  errant.  They  are,  in  fact. 
Prince  Arthur  and  young  Timias,  who  have  now  at 
length  met  a^ain.  After  Timias  had  recovered  the 
favour  of  Belphoebe  in  the  manner  that  has  been  already 
related  (in  the  eighth  Canto  of  the  fourth  Book),  al- 
though he  ever  after  dwelt  in  her  sovereign  liking,  yet 
many  foes  still  endeavoured  to  destroy  him,  among*  which 
were  three  mightier  than  the  rest — Despetto  (Despite), 
Decetto  (Deceit),  and  Defetto  (Defamation) ; — the  first 
eminent  both  in  strength  and  height,  the  second  more 
wise  than  strong,  the  third  more  spiteful  than  either 
strong  or  wise.  Finding  their  divided  efibrts  all  in  vain 
to  work  his  ruin  or  to  injure  him,  they  conspired  to- 
gether, and,  one  day  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  wood, 
sent  the  Blatant  Beast  to  allure  him  ^*  from  his  dear  be- 
loved dame  **  into  danger ; 

For  well  they  wist  that  squire  to  be  so  bold, 
That  no  one  beast  in  forest  wild  or  tame 
Met  him  in  chase,  but  he  it  challenge  would. 
And  pluck  the  prey  oftimes  out  of  l£eir  greedy  hold. 

As  they  had  calculated,  Timias,  as  soon  as  the  monster 
caught  his  eye,  set  upon  it,  and  speedily  forced  it  to 
turn  and  take  to  flight,  but  not  before  it  had,  in  a  moment 
when  he  was  oft*  his  guard,  inflicted  a  bite  upon  him  with 
its  malignant  tooth.  It  drew  him  on  in  pursuit,  more- 
over, through  brakes  and  briers,  till,  almost  wearied  out, 
he  found  himself  in  a  woody  glade,  where  it  escaped  irom 
his  view ;  and  here  lay  his  three  foes  in  ambush,  all  now 
ready  to  fall  upon  him. 

Sharply  they  all  at  once  did  him  assail, 
Burning  wifli  inward  rancour  and  despitttgle 
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And  heaped  strokes  did  round  about  him  hail 

With  so  huge  force,  that  seemed  nothing  might 

Bear  off  their  blows  from  piercing  thorough  quite : 

Yet  he  them  all  so  warily  did  ward, 

That  none  of  them  in  his  soft  flesh  did  bite ; 

And  all  the  while  his  back  for  best  safeguard 

He  leant  against  a  tree,  that  backward  onset  barred. 

Like  a  wild  bull,  that,  beinff  at  a  bay. 
Is  baited  of  a  mastiff  and  a  hound 
And  a  cur-dog,  that  do  him  sharp  assay 
On  every  side,  and  beat  about  him  round ; 
But  most  that  cur,  barking  with  bitter  sound. 
And  creeping  still  behind,  doth  him  incumber, 
That.in  his  chafe  he  digs  the  trampled  ground, 
And  threats  his  horns,  and  bellows  ]ike  the  thunder : 
So  did  that  squire  his  foes  disperse  and  drive  asunder. 

But  his  utmost  exertiona  were  all  needed,  for  the  three 
sought  to  encompass  him,  and  attack  him  at  once  from 
every  point :  Defetto  creeping  behind  him  ;  Decetto  also 
trying  to  get  at  him  by  stratagem  and  circumvention ; 
while  stout  Despetto,  **  in  his  greater  pride,"  confronted 
him,  and  fought  him  face  to  face.  He  is  beginning  to 
give  way,  when  suddenly  he  hears  in  the  forest 

A  trampling  steed,  that  with  his  neighing  fast 
Did  warn  his  rider  be  upon  his  guard ; 
With  noise  whereof  the  squire,  now  nigh  aghast, 
Kevived  was,  and  sad  despair  away  did  cast. 

A  knight  was  soon  visible,  hurrying  on  with  the  evident 
intention  of  aiding  the  one  against  the  three,  who  all 
thereupon  fled  away  into  the  wood.  It  was  Prince  Arthur 
himself,  who  now,  turning  to  Timias,  at  once  knew  him 
to  be  **  his  own  true  squire."  To  his  questions,  Timias 
answered  only  with  tears,  shutting  up  for  the  present 
the  sorrows  of  the  past  in  his  own  breast ;  but  gracious 
expressions  of  mutual  joy,  nevertheless,  were  not  wanting, 
and  the  two  were  soon  riding  again  side  by  side  as  of 
old.  How  long  after  they  hiS  thus  met  it  was  that  they 
came  upon  Serena  and  her  salvage  attendant  we  are  not 
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informed.     At  first,  when  Timias  obserred  ihe  arms  of 
Calepiue, 


•  h6  to  them  stept 


Thinkiug  to  take  them  trom  that  hildiiigc  hound ; 

But  he  it  seeing  lightly  to  him  leapt, 

And  j»temly  with  strong  hand  It  from  his  handing  kept 

Gnashing  his  grinded  teeth  with  grisly  look, 
And  sparkling  fire  out  of  his  Ihrioos  eyae, 
Him  with  his  fist  vnwares  on  Hie  liead  lie  straok. 
That  made  him  down  mrto  ^e  earth  inctine ; 
Whence  soon  upstarting,  m«oh  lie  ffan  repine. 
And,  laying  liand  upon  his  wrathM  "blade, 
Thoudit  therewithal  forthwith  ham  to  hffie  slain ; 
Who  n  perceiTing  hand  upon  him  laid. 
And  greedily  him  griping  hs  afrengement  stayed. 

Serena  now  calls  aloud  to  Prince  Arthur  to  part  them, 
which  he  does  with  some  difficmlty^  She  then  briesfly  jre- 
ktes  the  less  ^f  Culepine,  whose  love  er^while  she  was ; 
Had,  e^pkming  how  much  she  has  been  ifidehted  to  the 
bttinwii^  and  perfect  gentleness  of  the  saka^e  man,  re- 
(Mtests  tnat  no  harm  may  be  4one  to  him.  In  the  end 
mey  all  set  forward  together,  to  find,  ifpoasible,  some 
place  of  harbour  where  both  Serena  and  Timias  may  be 
taken  care  of ; 

For  now  lier  wounds  com^)tion  gan  to  breed ; 
And  eke  this  squire,  who  likewise  wounded  was 
C^  that  same  monster  late,  for  lack  of  heed 
Now  gan  to  fidnt,  and  ftirther  could  not  pass  * 

Thimigh  feebleness,  which  all  his  limbs  oppressed  jias. 

On  the  way  Serena  gives  ih/e  pdnoe  an  account  of  the 
usage  Calepine  and  s£e  had  met  with  from  Torpin,  on 
whom  he  vows  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  rev«nge ;  and 
wiHi  this  amd  oth^  talk  they  relieve  the  weary  way, 

Till  towards  nifht  they  x:ame  unto  a  plain, 

By  which  a  little  hermitage  there  lay. 

Far  from  all  neighbourhood,  tiM  whtcli  annoy  it  may. 


Base. 
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And  sigb  t&ereto  a  Kttle  ebftpet  stood. 
Which  bein^  all  with  i^  orenpread 
Decked  all  the  roof,  an^  shadoipring  tha  rood, 
Seem^  like  a  grove  Mr  braadied  orer  head : 
Therein  the  hermit,  which  his  life  here  led 
In  straight  observance  of  religious  tow. 
Was  wont  his  homrs  ^6.  holy  things  to  bed  f 
And  therein  he  likewise  was  praying  now> 
Whenas  these  knights  arriyed*  they  wist  not  where  nor 
how« 

When  they  pass  fai  tire  herttrt  breaks  olf  biedcrredons, 
and  advances  to  meet  them  '^  with  stayed  steps  and  grave 
beseeming  grace.*^  and  all  the  courtesfes  of  one  of  gentle 
descent :  it  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  Ikad  been  a  man 
ef  great  renomi  in  annt ; 

Bat  being  aged  now,  and  weary  too 

Of  war's  dengfat  and  world's  contentiottS  toil. 

The  name  cf  kni^fliood  he  dad  dlnirow ; 

And,  hangiDg  up  fab  arms  and  warlike  S]p«il» 

From  all  tkai  wovldTs  eneumfarHMe  did  koniidf  aitoil. 

He  thence  them  led  into  his  hermitage. 
Letting  their  steeds  to  graze  tipon  the  green : 
Small  was  his  house,  and,  Hke  a  little  cage. 
For  his  own  turn ;  yet  inly  neat  and  clean, 
Decked  with  green  boughs  and  flowens  gay  beseen : 
Therein  he  them  full  &ir  did  entertfun 
Not  with  such  forged  shows,  as  fitter  bees 
For  CDurting  isols  that  courtesies  would  feig 
*  Bat  with  entire  affeetion,  and  appearance  fh 

They  on  their  part  enjoy  their  fare,  homely  as  it  is,  and 
dien  retina  weft  contented  to  bed ;  bat  neither  Serena 
nor  Timias  can  take  any  rest  all  night,  for  pain  of  the 
wounds  they  have  boti  received  from  the  Blatant  Beast. 

"So  all  that  night  they  passed  in  great  disease. 
Till  that  the  mornings  bringinfl^  early  lieht 
To  euide  men's  labours,  br^i^t  them  luso  ease. 
And  some  assuagement  of  their  painful  plight. 
Than  up  they  rose,  and  gan  themselves  to  dight 


^  To  bid,  to  repeat  wh^e  he  tells  his  beads. . 
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Unto  their  journey ;  but  that  squire  and  dame 
So  funt  and  feeble  were,  that  they  ne  might 
Endure  to  travel,  nor  one  foot  to  frame : 
Their  hearts  -were  sick ;  their  sides  were  sore ;  their  feet 
were  lame. 

Therefore  the  prince,  whom  great  affairs  in  mind 
Would  not  permit  to  make  there  longer  stay. 
Was  forced  there  to  leave  them  both  behind 
In  that  good  hermif  s  charge,  whom  he  did  pray 
To  tend  them  well :  So  forth  he  went  his  way. 
And  with  him  eke  the  salvage  (that  whilere 
Seeing  his  royal  usa^e  and  array 
Was  greatly  grown  in  love  of  that  brave  peer) 
Would  needs  depart ;  as  shall  declared  be  elsewhere. 

Canto  VI.  (44  stanzas). — Meanwhile  the  story  pro- 
ceeds with  the  cure  of  Timias  and  Serena,  which,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  of  easy  accomplishment. 

No  wound,  which  warlike  hand  of  enemy 

Inflicts  with  dint  of  sword  so  sore  doth  light 

As  doth  the  poisonous  sting,  which  in&my 

Infixeth  in  the  name  of  noble  wi^ht : 

For,  by  no  art  nor  any  leech's  might. 

It  ever  can  recured  be  again ; 

Ne  all  the  skill,  which  that  immortal  sprite 

Of  Podalirius  did  in  it  retain. 

Can  remedy  such  hurts ;  such  hurts  are  hellish  pain. 

Such   are  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  bodies  of  this 
squire  and  dame  by  the  Blatant  Beast ;  and  they  have 
•become  much  worse  than  they  were  at  first,  from  having 
been  neglected.      The   hermit,  nevertheless,   does  his 
best  ^'  with  many  kinds  of  medicines  meet  to  tame  the 
poisonous  humour  *'  that  rankles  in  them ; 
For.  he  right  well  in  leech's  craft  was  seen ; 
And,  through  the  long  experience  of  his  days, 
Which  had  in  many  rortunes  tossed  been 
And  passed  through  many  perilous  assays. 
He  knew  the  diverse  went*  of  mortal  ways. 
And  in  the  minds  of  men  had  great  insight ; 
Whi(^  with  sage  counsel,  when  they  went  astray, 
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He  could  inform,  and  them  reduce  aright ; 
And  all  the  passions  heal,  which  wound  the  weaker 
sprite. 

For  whilome  he  had  heen  a  doughty  knight. 

As  any  one  that  liyed  in  his  days, 

And  proved  oft  in  many  perilous  fight. 

In  which  he  grace  and  glory  won  always, 

And  in  all  battles  bore  away  the  bays : 

But  being  now  attached  with  timely  age. 

And  weary  of  this  world's  unquiet  ways. 

He  took  hmiself  unto  this  hermitage. 

In  which  he  lived  alone,  like  careless  bird  in  cage. 

But,  on  searching  the  wounds  of  his  two  patients,  he 
finds  at  length  that  internal  putrefaction  has  commenced, 
so  that  they  seem  past  help  of  mere  surgery,  and  rather 
requiring  moral  discipline,  their  corruption,  in  fact,  pro- 
ceeding from  ill  regulated  passion.  So,  proceeding  on 
the  rule  or  old  law,  **  Give  salve  to  every  sore,  but 
counsel  to  the  mind,"  he  takes  the  two  one  day  into  his 
cell,  and,  knowing  as  he  does  wondrous  well  the  art  of 
words,  proceeds  to  address  such  advice  to  them  as  the 
case  requires.  It  is  not  from  him,  he  tells  them,  but 
from  themselves,  that  they  must  hope  for  remedy;  if 
they  would  recover  their  health,  they  must  begin  by 
bridling  in  their  outward  senses  from  whatever  stirs  up 
frail  affection,  it  being  from  them  that  all  the  evil  origi- 
nally springs,  which  at  first  might  easily  be  suppressed, 
but,  being  allowed  to  grow  strong,  brings  anguish  into 
the  inner  parts,  scatters  contagious  poison  through  the 
veins,  and  never  rests  till  it  has  done  its  work  of  utter 
destruction.     **  For,"  he  continues, 

**  that  beast's  teeth,  which  wounded  you  tofore, 

Are  so  exceeding  venomous  and  keen, 

Made  all  of  rusty  iron  rankling  sore, 

That,  where  they  bite,  it  booteth  not  to  ween 

With  salve,  or  antidote,  or  other  mean, 

It  ever  to  amend :  ne  marvel  ought ; 

For  that  same  beast  was  bred  of  hellish  strene,' 

'  Race. 
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And  long  in  darksome  Stygian  den  npbrongiit, 
Begot  of  ftml  Echidna,  as  in  books  is  taught. 

**  Echidna  is  a  monster  direM  dread« 
Whom  gods  do  hate,  and  heavens  abhor  to  see ; 
So  hideous  is  her  shape»  so  huee  her  head. 
That  even  the  hellish  fiends  anrighted  be 
At  nght  thereof  and  f^om  her  presence  fiee  i 
Yet  cud  her  fece  and  formers  parts  profess 
A  fair  young  maiden,  fUI  1  of  comely  glee ; 
But  all  her  hinder  parts  did  plain  express 
A  monstrous  dragon^  full  of  fearful  ugliness. 

**  To  her  the  gods,  for  her  so  dreadfiri  faee^ 

In  fearful  darkhess^  forthest  from  Khe  sky 

And  from  the  earth,  appointed  have  her  place 

Monpt  rocks  and  caves,  where  she  enrolled  doth  lie 

In  hideous  horror  and  obscurity, 

Wasting  the  strength  of  her  immortal  age.'' 

There  Typhaon,  he  who  has  often  maxfe  the  heavens 
themselves  to  tremble,  w)as  her  compatnion;  asid  thehr 
olftpritig  was 

**  This  hellish  dog,  that  hi^  the  Blatoilrt  BettSt ; 

A  wicked  monster,  tha?t  bfe  ton^e  doth  i»h€< 

Oakist  all,  both  good  and  bad^  hoiAi  most  add  leaait^ 

And  pours  his  poisonous  gaU  ferth  to  infest 

The  noblest  Wights  With  notable  deftu^e : 

Ne  ever  knight  that  bore  so  lofty  ert&U 

Ne  ever  lady  of  so  honest  name, 

Beit  he  them  spotted  with  reproach,  or  secret  shame.*' 

Serena  at  first  loses  all  hope  when  she  is  thus  informed 
that  medicine  can  do  nothing  for  her ;  Timias,  however, 
requests  the  hermit,  since  it  is  good  counsel  that  they 
need,  to  give  them  such  as  may  suit  their  case : — 

"  The  best,"  said  he,  •'  that  1  can  you  advise. 
Is,  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  the  111 : 


«  Front. 
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For  wlien  tb«  cause,  whence  eyil  doth  arise, 

Remoyed  is,  the  effect  suroeaseth  stilL 

^dbstiuji  from  pleaEure,  and  restrain  your  will ; 

Subdue  desire,  and  bridle  loose  delight ; 

Use  scanted  diet,  and  forbear  your  nil ; 

Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  nght : 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight." 

And  <the8e  wise  injunctions  the  two  so  well  observe  that 
in  a  short  sfMwe  their  malady  leaves  them,  and  ''the, 
Siting  of  that  harmful  beast "  as  also  thoroughly  healed  in 
both.  They  l^n  take  their  ieave  of  the  hermit,  but 
detennhie,  m  setting  out  again  upon  tiieir  wanderings, 
firtlll  to  keep  eadi  oliier  oompany — the  lady  dreading  to 
be  left  alone,  the  «qmre  too  eourteoio  to  forsake  her  in 
her  need. 

So  boUi  4c^ther  ivavelJtod,  till  they  met 

With  a  iair  maiden  4slad  in  mourning  weed, 

Ujpdo  «  mangy  jade  unmeetly  set, 

And  a  lewd  fool  her  leading  thcHrough  dry  and  wet. 

The  stor^  of  this  ladv,  however,  is  deferred  for  the  pre- 
sent, while  we  are  told  that  of  the  fortune  that  befell  the 
Briton  Priojce  in  his  «ncouater  with  Turpin. 

Arthur,  in  proceeding  upon  this  adventure^  takes  no 
one  with  hkn  except  only  the  Salva^  Man,  who  will 
xu>t  be  prevented  from  attending  him.  Arriving  at 
Turpin's  castle  he  finds  the  gate  wide  open«  and  rides 
straight  into  the  JbalL  There  dilimounti^g;,  he  assumes 
the  appearance  of  jone  wearied  out  with  tmvail  and  unable 
to  proceed  another  st^p,  while  at  ^e  same  time  his 
salvage  attendant  takes  his  horse  aad  puts  him  in  a  stable 
to  feed.  Soon  a  groom  makes  his  appearance,  and  asks 
the  prince  who  or  what  he  is  who  so  boh%  enters  his 
lord's  foiittddea  haU.  Th«e  pince«  feigxung  humility, 
mildly  answers  that  he  is  a  knight  errant,  who  would 
crave  pity  on  account  of  many  sore  wounds  he  has 
lately  received  in  fight.  But  the  croom  sternly  bids  him 
qaiddy  hence  avaunt,  if  he  would  not  pay  dear  for  his 
audacity ;  his  lord  has  lo^g  hated  all  errsmt  knights,  and 
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will  grant  lodging  to  none  such :  and  therewith  he  lays 
hands  on  the  prince  to  thrust  him  out  of  doors.  Bat 
just  at  this  moment  the  Salvage  Man  enters,  and,  seeing 
what  the  yillain  is  about,  flies  at  him  with  the  fierceness 
of  a  Hon,  and  with  his  teeth  and  nails  rends  him  and 
tears  him  to  pieces.  Attracted  by  the  noise  the  other 
inmates  rise  m  great  uproar,  and,  when  they  see  their 
fellow  lying  dead,  fall  idl  at  once  upon  the  two  strangers. 
They  are,  however,  driven  back,  and  most  of  them  are 
struck  to  the  ground  and  slaia  The  few  that  are  left 
alive  run  with  tne  evil  tidings  to  their  lord,  who,  coming 
to  the  place,  and  seeing  the  ground  all  strewed  with  the 
dead,  and  the  knight  and  Qie  Salvage  Man  streamixig 
with  their  bloody  addresses  himself  to  the  former  in 
words  of  ra^e  and  scorn,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
ready  for  fight,  as  do  also  his  forty  yeomen  by  whom  he 
is  accompanied.  They  assail  the  prince  all  at  once 
and  from  all  sides;  in  especial,  their  craven  coward 
leader  tries  to  get  behind  him  that  he  may  miirder  him 
before  he  is  aware  of  his  danger ;  "for  cowardice  doth 
still  in  villainy  delight."  But,  perceiving  his  intent,  the 
prince  turns  upon  him,  as  might  a  bull  surrounded  by 
many  assailants  upon  a  cur  trying  to  bite  his  heels ;  he 
cannot  long  stand  the  storm  of  blows  that  now  falls  upon 
him,  but  first  gives  ground,  and  then,  as  the  prince  still 
presses  him  hard,  at  last  fairly  turns  round  and  takes  to 
night.  Still,  however,  the  prince  continues  to  pursue 
him,  while,  as  he  keeps  looking  back,  terror  ever  adds 
new  wings  to  his  speed.  At  last  he  follows  him  into  the 
chamber  where  his  love,  Blandina,  is  sitting  all  alone, 
and  there  he  smites  him  senseless  to  the  ground  by  s 
stroke  with  his  sword  on  the  head  ; 

Yet,  whether  thwart  or  flatly  it  did  light. 

The  tempered  steel  did  not  into  his  brainpan  bite. 

The  lady  on  seeing  him  flill  shrieks  aloud,  and,  covering 
him  with  her  garment,  while  she  falls  down  on  her 
knees,  beseeches  the  prince  to  spare  him  with  repeated 
prayers  and  vows  j  so  that,  in  compassion  for  her  wretch- 
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edness,  he  lowers  his  uplifted  hand  without  giving  him 
a  second  blow.  Still,  even  after  his  safety  is  thus 
assured,  and  his  protectress  has  left  him  again  exposed 
to  sight,  the  miserable  craven  will  not  rise,  but  lies 
quaking  and  quivering  on  the  floor  till  half  dragged  up 
hy  Blandina ;  and  then  he  stands  before  them  ghastly 
and  full  of  dread,  like  a  troubled  ghost.  In  bitter  scorn 
the  prince  addresses  him : — 

**  Vile  cowherd  dog,  now  do  I  much  repent. 
That  ever  I  this  life  unto  thee  lent, 
Whereof  thou  caitiff  so  unworthy  art, 
That  both  thy  love  for  lack  of  hardiment, 
And  eke  thyself  for  want  of  manly  heart, 
And  eke  all  knights  hast  shamed  with  this  knightless 
part." 

He  adds  shame  to  shame,  he  tells  him,  and  crime  to 
crime  by  this  his  coward  fear ;  it  was  reproach  enough 
to  him  to  have  established  his  wicked  custom  of  stripping 
knights  and'  ladies  of  their  arms  or  upper  garments  ;  yet 
not  even  that  evil  practice  did  he  maintain  with  manhood, 
but  only  with  guile.  "  And  lastly,"  continues  the  in- 
dignant prince, 

**  in  approvance  of  thy  wrong. 

To  show  such  fiuntness  and  foul  cowardice 
Is  greatest  shame ;  for  oft  it  Mis,  that  strong 
And  valiant  knights  do  rashly  enterprise 
Either  for  fame,  or  else  for  exercise, 
A  wrongful  quarrel  to  maintain  by  fight ; 
Yet  have  through  prowess  and  their  brave  emprise 
Gotten  great  worship  in  this  irt>rldes  sight : 
For  ^eater  force  there  needs  to  maintain  wrong  then 
right. 

**  Yet,  since  thy  life  unto  this  lady  &ir 
I  given  have,  live  in  reproach  and  scorn ! 
Ne  ever  arms  ne  ever  knighthood  dare 
Hence  to  profess ;  for  shame  is  to  adorn 
With  so  brave  baidges  one  so  basely  bom ; 
But  only  breath,  sith  that  I  did  forgive  !'* 
So  having  from  his  craven  body  torn 
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Those  goodly  ami,  be  tiiem  wwmv  did  grpe, 
And  e^j  sofiered  him  thk  wreued  lite  to  lim^ 

He  now  bethinks  him  of  the  peril  in  which  he  had  lef^ 
his  salyage  attendant,  who  he  rears  most  by  tlus  time  he 
shuB  among  such  a  press  and  throng  of  foes ;  but^  de> 
scending  to  the  hall^  he  there  finds  &m  environed  dbent 
with  slaughtered  bodies,  and  still  kytsg  aboiit  hue  witk 
unabated  vigour.  He  has  got  possession  of  some  of  the 
weapons  of  his  numerous  adversaries,  of  which  he  is 
making  good  use ;  but  when  •  the  prince  makes  signs  to 
him  to  stay  his  hand  be  instantly  obeys,  and,  laying  his 
weapons  dowa^  follows  him  up  to  Blancfina^s  chamber. 
Th^re,  however,  as  soon  as  he  sees  Turpin,  sitting  iq)pa- 
rently  at  his  ease,  he  seizes  hold  of  him  to  tear  him  in 
pieces;  but  again  is  at  once  quieted  by  the  prince's 
command. 

All  things  being  thus  peacefully  anangedy  the  prukee 
rests  him  for  the  night  m  the  castle ; 

Where  him  Blandina  fairly  entertained 
With  all  the  courteous  glee  and  goodly  feast 
The  which  for  him  she  oould  imagine  best : 
For  well  she  knew  the  ways  to  win  good  will 
Of  every  wight,  that  were  not  too  ii^est  '^ 
And  how  to  please  the  minds  of  good  and  ill* 
Through  tempering  of  her  woids  and  looks  by  won- 
drous skill* 

Yet  were  her  words  and  looks  but  false  and  Signed, 
To  some  hid  end  to  make  more  easy  way. 
Or  to  allure  such  fondlings  whom  &e  trwied 
Into  her  trap  unto  thdr  own  decay ; 
Thereto,  when  needed,  she  could  weep  and  pray, 
And  when  lier  listed  she  could  ^Etwn  and  flatter; 
Now  smiling  smoothly  like  to  summer's  day. 
Now  glooming  sadly,  ao  to  cloak  her  matter ; 
Yet  were  her  words  but  wind,  and  all  hep  tears  but 
water. 
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Whether  mxsh  gnct  were  given  ber  by  k»d. 

As  yrowKa  wont  their  ffvUefnl  wvto  to  goide; 

Or  ksnied  tiie  art  to  j^ieaw,  1  do  not  find : 

Thl»  weW  I  wot,  tiiat  she  so  well  appKed 

Her  pleasng  tongne,  that  soon  she  paofied 

The  wtathlnl  prince,  aoxl  wrought  her  husband's  peace. 

Turpin,  nevertheless,  meditates  revenge,  and  lies  in 
wait  all  ni^ht,  with  his  weapetis  ready  ^  to  fall  upon  the 
prince  whius  he  is  asleep;  out  fer  yeipr  eowardiee  he 
lets  the  night  pass  away  with««t  venturing  to  make  the 
attempt ;  and  b^r  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  prince 
is  arisen,  and  ngsan  gone  forth  on  the  ^"eat  enterprise  from 
which  no  other  adventure  can  ever  mvert  him  long. 

Canto  VII.  (60  stanzas).— Stifl  hoping  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  his  base  and  maiigpmnt  purpose, 
Turpin,  as  soon  as  Arthur  is  out  of  sight,  arms  himself 
in  haste  and  sets  out  after  hhn,  keepmg  however  at  a 
safe  distance  till  fit  time  and  place  present  themselves. 
At  last  he  chances  to  meet  two  stranger  knights,  both 
armed  alike,  and  united^  as  it  turns  out»  in  a  compact  to 
share  between  them  whatever  adventure  and  whatever 
spoil  fortune  may  send.  To  them,  after  courteous  salu- 
tation, he  makes  his  complaint  of  great  discourtesy  done 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  lady  by  a  kni^t  who  rides 
not  a  long  way  before  them ;  and  he  intimates  that  if 
they  will  aid  nim  in  avenging  himself  they  shall  both 
accomplish  a  knightly  deed  and  obtain  a  goodly  guerdon 
for  their  pains.  Believing  what  he  tells  them  to  be  all 
true,  and  "  being  fresh  and  full  of  youthly  sprite,*'  as 
well  as  **  desirous  of  the  offered  meea,**  the  two  knights 
are  well  pleased  to  hear  of  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
first  trial  of  their  skill  in  fight.  So,  spurring  on  under 
Turpin^s  jruidance,  they  soon  come  in  sight  of  the 
prince,  riciing  softly,  •'  with  portance  sad,"  and  thinking 
of  his  love  never  yet  beheld  more  than  of  any  danger 
about  to  befall  him,  while  his  wild  attendant  foots  it  at  as 
gentle  a  pace  by  his  side. 

Then  one  of  them  aloud  unto  hira  cried, 
Bidding  him  turn  again  *,  fklse  traitor  kuig^hle 
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Foul  woman-wroncer !  for  he  him  defied. 
With  that  they  hom  at  once  with  equal  spite 
Did  bend  their  spears,  and  both  with  eqiuJ  might 
Against  him  ran ;  but  the  one  did  miss  his  mark» 
And  being  carried  with  his  force  forthright 
Glanced  swiftly  by ;  like  to  that  heavenly  spark. 
Which  gliding  through  the  air  lights  all  the  heavens 

dark. 
But  the  other,  aiming  better,  did  him  smite 
Full  in  the  shield  with  so  impetuous  power. 
That  all  his  lance  in  pieces  shivered  quite, 
And  scattered  all  about  fell  on  the  floor : 
But  the  stout  prince  with  much  more  steady  stour 
Full  on  his  b^ver  did  him  strike  so  sore. 
That  the  cold  steel  through  piercing  did  devour 
His  vital  breath,  and  to  ^e  ground  him  bore. 
Where  still  he  bathed  lay  in  his  own  bloody  gore. 

As  when  a  cast '  of  falcons  make  their  flight 

At  an  hemshaw,  that  lies  aloft  on  wing. 

The  whiles  they  strike  at  him  with  heedless  might. 

The  weary  fowl  his  bill  doth  backward  wring ; 

On  which  the  first,  whose  force  her  first  doth  bring, 

Herself  quite  through  the  body  doth  engore. 

And  falleth  down  to  ground  like  senseless  tiling ; 

But  the  other,  not  so  swift  as  she  before, 

Fails  of  her  souse,  and  passing  by  doth  hurt  no  more. 

The  other  knight,  who  had  been  carried  past  the  prince, 
now  turns  round  again  to  attempt  a  second  onset ;  he  is  not 
a  little  astonished  to  see  his  friend  lying  lifeless  on  the 
ground,  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  letting  drive 
with  the  most  ambitious  of  aims — only,  however,  to  be 
again  balked  as  before ;  the  steel-head  can  find  no  stead- 
fast hold,  but  merely  touches  the  prince's  armour  and 
glances  by.  Not  so  the  prince's  more  knowing  spear :  it 
takes  this  second  adversary,  and,  pitching  him  forth 
above  a  lance's  length  from  his  horse's  back,  makes  him 
strike  against  "  the  cold  hard  earth  "  with  a  force  that 
well  nigh  breaks  all  his  bones  in  pieces.  The  prince 
leaps  down  to  him  to  give  him  the  last  fatal  stroke  with 
his  sword  j  but  when  he  sees  the  flaming  steel  uplifted 
'  Ck>uple. 
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over  him  he  cries  aloud  for  mercy,  and  promises,  if  his 
conqueror  will  spare  his  life,  to  reveal  to  him  a  dangerous 
plot  contrived  against  his  own.  Then  he  tells  how  a 
stranger  knight  had  by  the  promise  of  a  great  reward  set 
himself  and  his  companion  upon  the  attempt  which  has 
prospered  so  ill  in  their  hands. 

The  prince  much  mused  at  such  villainy, 

And  said :  <*  Now  sure  ye  well  have  earned  your  meed ; 

For  the  one  is  dead,  and  the  other  soon  shall  die, 

Unless  to  me  thou  hither  bring  with  speed 

The  wretch  that  hired  you  to  this  wicked  deed." 

To  this  proposal  the  prostrate  man  gladly  assents,  and, 
having  sworn  by  his  sword  to  rest  "neither  day  nor 
week"  (one  of  the  boldest  and  most  tyrannical  of 
Spenser's  subjugations  of  the  sense  to  the  sound)  till  he 
shall  have  found  the  knight  of  whom  he  has  spoken,  he 
is  permitted  to  rise,  and  straightway  proceeds  to  where 
he  had  left  Turpin.  The  latter  is  not  a  little  astonished 
and  alarmed  at  his  changed  appearance,  and  also  at  the 
absence  of  his  friend ;  and  the  other  confesses  that  his 
victory  has  not  been  an  easy  one  ; — 

**  Perdy,"  said  he,  **  in  evil  hour  it  fell, 
That  ever  I  for  meed  did  undertake 
So  hard  a  task  as  life  for  hire  to  sell." 

As  for  his  friend  and  fellow-adventurer,  he  lies  upon 
**  the  cold  bare  ground,  slain  of  that  errant  knicht  with 
whom  he  fought,"  but  whom  he  himself,  he  adds,  after- 
wards slew.  Turpin  now  accompanies  him  to  the  spot, 
and  the  first  sight  that  meets  them  is  the  dead  body  of 
the  other  knight. 

Much  did  the  craven  seem  to  moan  his  case, 

That  for  his  sake  his  dear  life  had  forgone ; 

And,  him  bewailing  with  affection  base, 

Did  counterfeit  kind  pity  where  was  none : 

For  where  *s  no  courage,  there  *s  no  ruth  nor  moan. 

Thence  passing  forth,  not  far  away  he  found 

Whereas  the  prince  himself  lay  all  alone. 

Loosely  displayed  upon  the  grassy  ground, 

Possessed  of  sweet  sleep  that  lulled  him  soft  in  swound. 
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Weary  of  travel  in  his  fonaer  fi^^t, 

He  there  in  shade  himself  had  laad  to  rest, 

HaTing  his  arms  and  warlike  things  Murfig^ 

Pearless  of  foes  that  mote  his  peace  molest ; 

The  whiles  his  salvage  page,  Uiat  wont  be  prest^ 

Was  wandered  in  the  wood  another  way. 

To  do  some  thing,  that  seemed  to  him  best ; 

The  whiles  his  lond  ia  silrer  slumber  lay^ 

Like  to  ihe  ev&aiaig  star  adoned  wi^  dewy  ray.  * 

At  first  Tor^n  thinks  diat  Arthur  is  dead ;  bat  a  nearer 
approach  quickly  undeceives  him.  Trembling  in  every 
limb  and  vein,  he  now  endeavours  in  vain  to  tempt  the 
Mber  to  break  his  oath,  and  to  join  with  ham  in  despatch- 
img  the  prince  whiie  he  sle^s.  While  they  are  still 
debating,  <he  Salvage  Man  makes  his  appearance  iarmm 
the  wood,  and  ins  eye  iname&teiy  &dls  on  hm  lord  lying 
asleep  an  the  grouMU     Then 

when  he  saw  those  two  so  near  him  stand. 

He  doubted  much  what  mote  th^ir  meaning  be ; 
And,  throwing  down  his  load  out  of  his  hsmd, 
(To  weet,  great  store  of  forest  firuit  whicii  he 
Had  for  his  food  late  gathered  from  Hbe  tree,) 
Himself  unto  his  weapon  he  betook. 
That  was  an  oaken  plant,  which  lately  he 
Bent  b^  the  root;  which  he  so  sternly  shook* 
That  like  an  hazel  wand  it  quivered  and  quooh. 

On  this  the  prince  awakening  starts  up,  and,  snatching 
his  sword,  lays  hold  of  Turjnn  with  the  left  hand  by 
the  cdlar : — 

IlieMwiih  <he  cawherd,  deaded  with  affinght. 

Fell  flat  to  ground,  ne  word  unto  him  iai£ 

But,  holding  up  his  hands,  with  silence  mercy  prayed. 

But  mercy  is  4)f  course  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  case. 
The  indignant  prince,  having  first  set  his  ibat  on  the 
vile  neck  of  the  wretdi  as  he  lies  grovelling  **  upon  the 
humbled  grass,**  then  lets  him  get  to  his  feet,  and,  while 
he  stands  before  him  an  atyect  thrall,  upbraids  him  with 


That  is,  wont  te  he  i 
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his  crimes  and  Imb  cawmrdioe,  wid,  cai&tg  Itim  reereaiU;, 
— ^the  iast  tmn  «f  ceslempty-^prooeeds  fionnally  to  de- 
grade him  1^  laking  firora  him  kw  knightly  banneral,  or 
pennon  bcane  on  his  lance.  Finally,  he  hangs  hdra  on  a 
tree  by  the  heels,  md  so  '*  baffles,"  or  dis%iires,  hioa 


that  all  who  pass  may  read  the  baseness  of  his  cnme  in 
the  bttseneas  ot  his  puflishment. 

And  novr  we  come  to  a  very  remad^able  passage. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  Turpin,  the  poe(t  suddenly  ad> 
^Ireoaes  ins  readers, — 

But  turn  we  now  back  to  that  lady  free, 

Whom  late  we  left  riding  upon  an  ass, 

Led  by  a  cade  and  fool  which  by  her  side  did  pass. 

This  is  the  *^  fair  maiden  clad  in  -moamlng  weed,"  who 
It  may  be  remembered  was  met,  as  related  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  Canto,  by  Timias  and  Serena 
some  time  after  they  }iad  set  out  together  from  the  house 
of  the  hemnt.  There,  iKywerer,  ^e  was  represented  as 
attended  only  by  a  fool.  What  makes  this  episode  espe- 
cially interesting  is  the  conjecture  which  has  been  thrown 
out,  and  which  seems  extremely  probable,  that  1^  lady 
is  Spenser's  own  Rosalind,  by  whom  he  had  been  jilted, 
or  Kt  least  rejected,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  his  unforgettine  resentment  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  this  revenge,  ft  is  pretly  evident,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  picture  is  drawn  irom  the  life ;  some  of  the 
circumstances  that  are  mentioned  can  hardly  liave  been 
introduced  except  with  the  design  of  indicating  a  par- 
ticular individual.  There  is  a  gusto  in  die  writmg,  too, 
which  is  very  like  £he  inspiration  of  a  strong  personal 
feeling.  And,  as  has  been  dready  remarke^i*  the  de- 
scription wiU  answer  very  well  hr  what  we  know  of 
Rostfdind,  who  was  certainly  a  person  moving  in  a  supe- 
rior class,  and  educated  mid  accompK^hed  as  well  as 
beautilu],  but  most  probafbly  of  hmnble  birth.  Spenser 
himself  in  the  Shepherd's  Cdendar  calls  her  **  the 
widow's  daughter  of  ithe  glen ;"  and,  although  his  an- 

*  See  VoL  I.  p.  46. 
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notator  E.  K.  asserts  that  this  is  "  rather  said  to  colour 
and  conceal  the  person,  than  simply  spoken,"  and  adds 
liiat  she  was  well  Known  to  be  *'  a  gentlewoman  of  no 
mean  house,"  his  expressions  may  very  well  refer  to 
some  family  of  rank  to  which  she  had  become  allied,  and 
not  to  her  birth  or  descent.  Aubrey,  the  antiquary, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Dryden,  the  poet,  that  Rosa- 
lind was  a  kinswoman  of  the  lady  of  Sir  Erasmus  I>ry- 
den,  of  Canons  Ash  by,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  poet's 
grandfather.*  The  pedigree,  or  family  history,  of  the 
Drydens,  if  closely  examined,  might"  perhaps  furnish  a 
clue  to  the  mystery. 

The  story  of  the  lady  encountered  by  Serena   and 
Timias  is  thus  given : — 

She  was  a  lady  of  great  dignity, 
And  lifted  up  to  honourable  place. 
Famous  through  all  the  laud  of  Fai'ry : 
Though  of  mean  parentage  and  kindred  base, 
Yet  decked  with  wondrous  gifts  of  nature's  grace. 
That  all  men  did  her  person  much  admire, 
And  praise  the  feature  of  her  goodly  £Bice ; 
The  beams  whereof  did  kindle  lovely  fire 
In  the  hearts  of  many  a  knight,  and  many  a  gentle 
squire: 

But  she  thereof  grew  proud  and  insolent, 
That  none  she  worthy  thought  to  be  her  fere,** 
But  scorned  them  all  that  love  unto  her  meant ; 
Yet  was  she  loved  of  many  a  worthy  peer : 
Unworthy  she  to  be  beloved  so  dear, 
.  That  could  not  weigh  of  worthiness  aright : 
For  beauty  is  more  glorious  bright  and  clear 
The  more  it  is  admired  of  many  a  wight, 
And  noblest  she  that  served  is  of  noblest  knight 

But  this  coy  damsel  thought  contrariwise. 

That  such  proud  looks  would  make  her  pndsed  more  j 

♦  See  *  Letters  Written  to  Eminent  Persons,'  &c    2  vols. 
8vo.    Lon.  1813.    II.  541. 

^  Mate.  r^        t 
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And  that,  the  more  she  did  all  love  despise, 
The  more  would  wretched  lovers  her  adore. 
What  cared  she  who  sighed  for  her  sore. 
Or  who  did  wail  or  watch  the  weary  night  ? 
Let  them  that  list  their  luckless  lot  deplore ; 
She  was  bom  free,  not  bound  to  any  wight, 
And  so  would  ever  live,  and  love  her  own  delight. 

Through  such  her  stubborn  stiffiiess  and  hard  heart, 

Many  a  wretch  for^ant  of  remedy 

Did  languish  long  in  life-consuming  smart, 

And  at  die  last  through  dreary  dolour  die : 

Whilst  she,  the  lady  of  her  liberty. 

Did  boast  her  beauty  had  such  soverdgn  might. 

That  with  the  only  twinkle  of  her  eye 

She  could  or  save  or  spill  whom  she  would  hight :  i 

What  could  the  gods  do  more,  but  do  it  more  aright  ? 

But  lo  I  the  gods,  that  mortal  follies  view. 

Did  worthily  revenue  this  maiden's  pride ; 

And,  nought  regardmg  her  so  goodly  hue, 

Did  laugh  at  her  that  many  did  deride. 

Whilst  she  did  weep,  of  no  man  mercified :" 

For  on  a  day,  when  Cupid  kept  his  court. 

As  he  is  wont  at  each  &iint  Valentide, 

Unto  the  which  all  lovers  do  resort. 

That  of  their  love's  success  they  there  may  make  report ; 

It  fortuned  then,  that  when  the  rolls  were  read, 

In  which  the  names  of  all  Love's  folk  were  filed. 

That  many  there  were  missing ;  which  were  dead, 

Or  kept  in  bands,  or  from  their  loves  exiled,  . 

Or  by  some  other  violence  despoiled. 

Which  whenas  Cupid  heard,  he  wexed  wroth ; 

And,  doubting  to  be  wronged  or  beguiled,  ^ 

He  bade  his  eyes  to  be  unblindfold  both. 

That  he  might  see  his  men,  and  muster  them  by  oath. 

Then  found  he  many  missing  of  his  crew. 
Which  wont  do  suit  and  service  to  his  might ; 
Of  whom  what  was  becomen  no  man  knew. 
Therefore  a  jury  was  empaneled  straight 


1  Whomsoever  she  chose  to  name,  or  select. 
"»  Pitied. 
YOi*.  in.  i> 
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To  inquire  of  them,  whether  by  force  or  sleight. 
Or  their  own  guilt,  they  were  away  conveyed : 
To  whom  foul  In&my  and  fell  Despite 
Gave  evidence,  that  they  were  all  betrayed 
And  murdered  cruelly  by  a  rebellious  maid. 

Fair  Mirabella  was  her  name,  whereby 

Of  all  those  crimes  she  there  indicted  was : 

All  which  when  Cupid  heard,  he  by  and  by 

In  great  displeasure  willed  a  capias 

Should  issue  forth  to  attach  that  scornful  lass. 

The  warrant  straight  was  made,  and  ^erewithal 

A  bailiff  errant  forth  in  post  did  pass. 

Whom  they  by  nanle  there  Portamore  did  call ; 

He  which  doth  summon  lovers  to  Love*s  judgment  hall. 

Having  been  brought  to  the  bar  and  there  arraigned,  in 
her  stubborn  pride  she  would  neither  plead  nor  answer 
aught ;  judgment  was  therefore  about  to  pass  according 
to  law ;  when,  humbled  at  last,  she  cried  out  for  mercy.  % 
At  this, 

The  son  of  Venus,  who  is  mild  by  Idnd, 
But  where  he  is  provoked  by  peevishness, 

moved  with  pity  refrained  from  pronouncing  so  severe  a 
doom  as  he  might,  but  still  imposed  upon  her  this  pe- 
nance, that  she  should  wander  "  through  this  worCl's 
wide  wilderness  "  in  company  of  her  two  present  attend- 
ants till  she  had  saved  as  many  lovers  as  she  had  de- 
stroyed. 

So  now  she  had  been  wandering  two  whole  years  ^ 

Throughout  the  world,  in  this  uncomely  case. 

Wasting  her  goodly  hue  in  heavy  tears, 

And  her  good  days  in  dolorous  disgrace ; 

Yet  had  she  not  in  all  these  two  years*  space 

Saved  but  two ;  yet  in  two  yeai's  before. 

Through  her  djspiteous  pride,  whilst  love  lacked  place,  . 

She  had  destroyed  two  and  twenty  more. 

Aye  me,  how  could  her  love  make  half  amends  therefor ! 

And  she  is  still  travelling  thus  on  her  weary  way  i/ihen 
she  is  met  by  Timias  and  Serena,  all  4n  foul  disfigure- 
ment;  while  "  tliat  Mighty  Man,"  the  carle,  perpetually 
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assuls  her  with  all  the  evil  tenns  and  crael  annoyances 
he  can  think  of  or  invent ; 


•  and  eke  that  angry  fool 


Which  followed  her,  with  cursed  hands  unclean 
Whipping  her  horse,  did  with  his  smarting  tool 
Oft  whip  her  dainty  sel^  and  much  augment  her  dool. 

Ne  ought  it  mote  avail  her  to  entreat 
The  one  or  the  other  better  her  to  use ; 
For  both  so  wilful  were  and  obstinate 
That  all  her  piteous  plaint  they  did  refuse. 
And  rather  did  the  more  her  beat  and  bruise : 
But  most  the  former  villain,  which  did  lead 
Her  tireling  "  jade,  was  bent  her  to  abuse ; 
Who,  though  she  were  with  weariness  nigh  dead, 
Tet  would  not  let  her  light,  nor  rest  a  litUe  stead : 

For  he  was  stem  and  terrible  by  nature. 

And  eke  of  person  huge  and  hideous, 

Exceeding  much  the  measure  of  man's  stature. 

And  rather  like  a  giant  monstruous : 

For  sooth  he  was  descended  of  the  house 

Of  those  old  giants,  which  did  wars  darrain  o 

Against  the  heaven  in  order  battailous ; 

And  sib  P  to  great  Orgoglio,  which  was  slain 

By  Arthur,  whenas  Una's  knight  he  did  maintsun.*! 

His  looks  were  dreadful,  and  his  fiery  eyes, 

Like  two  great  beacons,  glared  bright  and  wide. 

Glancing  askew,'  as  if  his  enemies 

He  scorned  in  his  overweening  pride ; 

And  stalking  stately,  like  a  crane,  did  stride 

At  eveiy  step  upon  the  tiptoes  high ; 

And,  all  the  way  he  went,  on  every  side 

fie  gazed  about  and  stared  horribly, 

As  &he  with  his  looks  would  all  men  terrify. 

He  wore  no  armour,  ne  for  none  did  care, 
As  no  whit  dreading  any  living  wight ; 

■  Tired  or  wearied  is,  probably,  the  meaning  both  here 
and  in  6.  III^  C.  1,  s.  17. 

o  Wage.  p  Related. 

4  Maintain,  or  enact  the  part  of.    See  Book  I.,  Canto  8. 

'  Askance. 
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Bat  in  a  jacket,  qiiiltad  richl  j  rare 

Upon  checklaton,"  he  was  strangely  dight ; 

And  on  his  head  a  roll  of  linen  pUght, 

Like  to  the  Moors  of  Malabar,  he  vore. 

With  which  his  locks,  as  black  as  pitchy  night, 

Were  boond  about,  and  voided*  from  before ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  mighty  iron  clab  he  bore. 

This  was  Disdain,  who  led  that  lady's  horse 

Throngh  thick  and  thin,  through  moontains  and  through 

plains, 
Compelling  her,  where  she  would  not,  by  force, 
Hauling  her  i^lfrey  by  the  hempen  reins : 
But  that  same  fool,  which  most  mcreased  her  piuDS» 
Was  Scorn ;  who,  having  in  his  hand  a  wh^, 
Her  therewith  yerks ;  and  still,  when  she  complains, 
The  more  he  laughs,  and  does  her  closelv  quip. 
To  see  her  sore  lament,  and  bite  her  tender  lip. 

Roused  to  indignation  by  this  spectacle,  Timias,  step- 
ping up  to  Disdain,  without  stoppmg  to  parley  deals  hiizi 
such  a  blow  as  forces  him  to  drop  the  halter  and  also  to 
reel  back ;  but,  recovering  himself  imaiediately,  the 
carle  in  return  lets  drive  at  the  squire  so  furiously  that 
he  can  only  preserve  himself  from  destruction  by  the 
utmost  activity  and  dexterity  in  shifting  from  side  to 
side.  As  a  mastiff,  who  has  got  at  bay  a  savage  bull, 
beats  round  and  round  about  to  avoid  the  brute's  mur- 
derous horns  and  to  spy  out  where  he  may  get  any 
advantage, 

So  did  the  squire,  the  whiles  the  carle  did  fret 

And  fume  in  his  disdainful  mind  the  more. 

And  oftentimes  by  Turmagant  and^Mahonnd  swore. 

At  last,  iiowever,  the  squire's  foot  slips,  he  is  struck  to 
the  ground  by  the  carle's  iron  club,  and  when  he  re- 
covers his  senses  he  finds  himself  a  captive.  Disdain 
now,  binding  both  hb  hands,  leads  him  aloBg  by  the 
rope ; 


•  Cloth  of  gold.  •  Removedi)Qle 
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Ne  ought  that  fool  for  pity  did  him  spare/ 
But  with  his  whip  him  following  behind 
Him  often  sconrged,  and  forced  his  feet  to  find : 
And  otherwhiles  with  bitter  mocks  and  mowes*^ 
He  would  him  scorn,  that  to  his  gentle  mind 
Was  much  more  grievous  than  the  other  blows : 
Words  sharply  wound,  but  greatest  grief  of  scorning 
grows. 

Meanwhile  Serbia,  thinking  him  slain  when  she  saw 
him  fall  under  the  villain's  club,  has  sought  safety  in 
flight. 

Canto  VIIL    (61   stanzas). — Pursuing  the  story  of 
Minibella,  the  poet  thus  re-commences : — 

Te  gentle  ladies,  in  whose  sovereign  power 

Love  hath  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  left, 

And  the  hearts  of  men,  as  your  ^mal  dower. 

In  iron  chains,  of  liberty  bereft. 

Delivered  hath  unto  your  hands  by  gift; 

Be  well  aware  how  ye  the  same  do  use. 

That  pride  do  not  to  tyranny  you  lift ; 

Lest,  if  men  you  of  cruelty  accuse, 

He  f^om  you  take  that  chiefdom  which  ye  do  abuse. 

And  as  ye  soft  and  tender  are  by  kind, 
Adomea  with  goodly  gifts  of  beauty's  grace, 
So  be  ye  sofc  and  tender  eke  in  mind ; 
But  cruelty  and  hardness  from  you  chase, 
That  all  your  other  praises  will  de&ce. 
And  fix>m  yon  turn  the  love  of  men  to  hate : 
Bnsample  take  of  Mirabella*s  case. 
Who  from  the  hish  degree  of  happy  state 
Fell  into  wretched  woes,  which  she  repented  late. 

Proud  and  hard4iearted  as  she  was,  or  had  formerly 
been,  she  is  touched  with  compassion  by  the  *'  thraldom 
of  the  gentle  squire,"  fallen  into  such  misery  for  her 
sake ;  but  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  she  entreats  her  mer- 
ciless attendants  to  cease  tormenting  him;  they  only 
misuse  and  beat  him  the  more.  But  unexpected  deli- 
verance is  at  hand :  as  the  reader  will  feel  assured  when 

"  Making  <^  mouths* 
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he  is  informed  that  they  have  met  Prince  Arthur  accom- 
panied by  the  vomig  knight  to  whom  he  had  lately  given 
his  life,  and  wnose  name  we  are  now  told  is  Sir  £nias. 
It  appears  that  Disdain  and  Scorn  know  who  the  prince 
is;  for  when  they  see  him  and  his  companion,  it  is 
stated,  they  begin  to  scourge  and  drag  away  at  Timias 
with  increased  vehemence,  '*  as  if  it  should  them  grieve 
to  see  his  punishment."  The  squire,  at  sight  of  his  lord, 
hangs  his  nead  for  shame  that  he  should  be  thus  led  along 
with  anV  hempen  cord  like  a  dog.  Sir  Enias  immediately 
proposes  to  attack  the  two  villains,  and,  the  prince  con- 
senting, he  dismounts  and  going  up  to  Disdam  bids  him 
defiance.  His  answer  is  a  blow  of  the  villun^s  iron 
club,  which  only  his  agility  in  stepping  aside  as  it  de- 
scends prevents  from  annihilating  him ;  by  a  dexterous 
stroke  of  his  sword  in  requital  he  succeeds  in  drawing 
blood  from  his  powerful  adversary;  but  when  he  at- 
tempts to  repeat  the  blow  the  latter  beats  back  the 
weapon  with  nis  club,  and  the  next  moment  has  his  foot 
upon  Sir  Enias's  neck.  The  fool  upon  this  also  comes 
running  up,  and  helps  to  keep  aown  the  prostrate 
knight.  But  now  the  prince  strikes  in ;  and,  leaving  Sir 
Enias  to  the  fool  Disdain,  addresses  himself  to  this  new 
opponent.  He  sends  strokes  about  him  in  all  directions 
with  his  iron  club  with  incredible  velocity  and  fury ;  but 
the  prince  manages  to  avoid  them  all.  At  last  the 
ciutiff  collects  all  hb  strength  in  one  mighty  effort,  re- 
solved to  make  an  end  of  him  at  once  '*  without  ruth  or 
remorse  :"— 

His  dreadfal  hand  he  heaved,  up  aloft, 

And  with  his  dreadful  instrument  of  j^ 

Thought  sure  have  pounded  him  to  ^wder  soft, 

Or  deep  emboweled  in  the  earth  entire ; 

But  fortune  did  not  with  his  will  conspire : 

For,  ere  his  stroke  attained  his  intent, 

The  noble  child,  preventing  his  desire. 

Under  his  club  with  wary  boldness  went, 

And  smote  him  on  the  knee  that  never  yet  was  bent 

A*,?r*''J®*  "^^  ^"^^^  ""^  ^"^^  ^*  ^^"^^   GooQle 
All  be  the  stroke  so  strong  and  puissant  wctc^ 
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That  seemed  a  marble  pillar  it  conld  bow ; 

But  all  that  leg,  which  did  his  body  bear, 

It  cracked  throughout,  (yet  did  no  blood  appear,) 

So  as  it  was  unable  tu  support 

So  huge  a  burden  on  such  broken  gear, 

But  fell  to  ground  like  to  a  lump  of  durt ; 

Whence  he  assayed  to  rise,  but  could  not  for  his  hurt 

When  the  prince,  however,  is  about  to  cut  oif  his  head, 
Mirabella  calls  aloud  to  him  to  stay  his  hand  for  the  love 
of  God,  for  if  the  villain  shall  be  slain  her  own  life  will 
perish  with  his.  Staying  his  hand  as  she  desires,  but 
taking  care  not  to  let  Disdain  rise  from  the  ground,  he 
asks  her  to  explain  what  her  strange  words  may  mean. 
Bursting  forth  into  tears,  it  is  some  time  before  her  pas- 
sionate grief  will  allow  her  to  speak ;  she  then  exclaims 
in  her  agony  that  neither  heavens  nor  men  can  deliver  her 
from  her  deserved  doom,  laid  on  her  by  the  God  of  Love 
for  punishment  of  her  pride  and  hard-heartedness.  In 
the  prime  of  her  youth,  **  when  first  the  flower  of  beauty 
gan  to  bud,"  she  had  been  sued  and  sought  of  many  a 
gentle  knight ;  and  many  bad  been  brought  to  the  door 
of  death  for  sorrow  that  she  **  would  not  on  them  rue." 

«*  But  let  them  love  that  list,  or  live  or  die ; 
Me  list  not  die  for  any  lover's  dool : 
Ne  list  me  leave  my  loved  liberty 
To  pity  him  that  list  to  play  the  fool : 
To  love  myself  I  learned  had  in  school. 
Thus  I  triumphed  long  in  lover's  pain. 
And,  sitting  careless  on  the  scomer's  stool. 
Did  lau^h  at  those  that  did  lament  and  plain : 
But  all  IS  now  repaid  with  interest  again. 

"  For  lo  I  the  winged  god,  that  woundeth  hearts, 
Caused  me  be  called  to  account  therefore ; 
And  for  revengement  of  those  wrongful  smarts, 
Which  I  to  others  did  inflict  afore. 
Adeemed*  me  to  endure  this  penance  sore ; 


▼  Adjudged. 
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That  in  this  wise,  and  this  unmeet  array, 
With  these  two  lewd  companions,  and  no  more, 
Disdain  and  Scorn,  I  through  the  world  should  stray, 
Till  I  have  saved  so  many  as  I  erst  did  slay." 

But  why,  the  prince  asks  her,  does  she  bear  the  bottle 
which  she  cames  with  so  much  toil  before  her,  and  the 
wallet  on  her  back  ? 

•*  Here  in  this  bottle,**  said  the  sorry  maid, 
**  1  put  the  tears  of  my  contridon. 
Till  to  the  brim  I  have  it  full  defrayed  :* 
And  in  this  bag,  which  I  behind  me  don, 
I  put  repentance  for  things  past  and  gone. 
Tet  is  the  bottle  leak,*  and  bag  so  torn. 
That  all  which  I  put  in  falls  out  anon. 
And  is  behind  me  trodden  down  of  Scorn, 
Who  mocketh  all  my  pain,  and  laughs  the  more  I 
I  mourn." 

The  prince,  hearing  all  this,  wonders  much  at  the 
wise  iudgment  of  Cuf»d,  that  can  make  proud  hearts  so 
meekly  bend,  and  so  avenge  himself  on  those  who  de- 
spise his  godhead.  He  then  suffers  Disdain  to  get  again 
upon  his  legs,  helped  up  by  the  fool  his  comrade. 

But  being  up  he  looked  again  aloft, 

As  if  he  never  had  received  fell ; 

And  with  stem  eye-brows  stared  at  him  oft. 

As  if  he  would  have  daunted  him  withal : 

And  standing  on  his  tiptoes,  to  seem  tall, 

Down  on  his  colden  feet  he  often  gazed. 

As  if  such  priae  the  other  could  appal ; 

Who  was  so  fer  from  being  ought  amazed. 

That  he  his  looks  despised,  and  his  boast  dispraised. 

After  all  this,  turning  round  to  Timias  with  the  intention 
of  unbinding  him,  he  perceives  to  his  amazement  that 
the  captive  youth  is  his  own  gentle  squire,  and  thereupon 
folds  him  to  his  bosom  in  repeated  embraces. 
Meanwhile  the  Salvage  Man,  when  he  beheld 
That  huge  great  fool  oppressing  the  other  knight, 
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Whom  with  his  weight  unwieldy  down  he  held» 

He  flew  upon  him  like  a  greedy  kite 

Unto  some  carrion  offered  to  his  sight ; 

And,  down  him  plncking,  with  his  nails  and  teeth 

Gan  him  to  haul,  and  tear,  and  scratch,  and  bite ; 

And,  from  him  taking  his  own  whip,  therewith 

So  sore  him  scourgeth  that  the  blood  down  foUoweth. 

He  is  only  prevented  from  whipping  him  to  death  by 
the  prince,  at  the  cry  of  Mirabella,  staying  his  hand ;  on 
which  he  instantly  stops  and  allows  him  to  rise. 

The  prince  now  proposes  to  the  lady  that  he  should 
rid  her  for  good  and  all  of  her  villainous  attendants ;  but 
this,  she  tells  him,  may  not  be ;  she  must  fulfil  the  pe- 
nance enjoined  her  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  her.  They 
therefore  part  company;  she  setting  out  again  in  one 
direction  attended,  or  driven,  as  before  by  Disdain  and 
Scorn,  though  both,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  somewhat  miti- 
gated by  the  chastisement  they  have  just  received  ;  the 
.  prince,  with  Timias,  Sir  Enias,  and  the  Salvage  Man  in 
another,  following  still  his  greajt  first  quest,  in  which, 
however,  we  are  told,  he  soon  meets  with  an  adventure 
that  again  separates  him  from  all  these  friends. 

Meanwhile  the  course  of  the  story  turns  to  take  up 
the  adventures  of  the  fair  Serena,  who  long  continued 
her  flight  over  hill  and  dale  before  she  ventured  to  think 
herself  out  of  danger.  At  last  dismounting  from  her 
palfrey  she  sate  down  on  the  ground,  and  fell  to  lament- 
ing her  luckless  case : 

And  evermore  she  blamed  Calepine, 
The  good  Sir  Calepine,  her  own  true  knight, 
As  the  only  author  of  her  woful  tine ; 
For  being  of  his  love  to  her  so  light. 
As  her  to  leave  in  such  a  piteous  plight : 
Yet  never  turtle  truer  to  ms  make, 
Than  he  was  tried  unto  his  lady  bright 

For  he,  in  truth,  all  this  while  is  in  peril  of  his  life,  and 
in  incessant  trouble,  all  for  her.  At  last,  she  lays  her- 
self adown  on  the  grass,  and,  tired  with  travel  and  op- 
pressed with  sorrow,  fklls  asleep.    Now,  in  this  wild 
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desert,  to  which  she  has  chanced  to  find  her  way,  there 
dwells  a  salvage  nation,  living  only  by  theft  and  rob- 
bery, and  moreover  indulging  in  the  accursed  practice  of 
eating  human  flesh,  and  devouring  all  strangers  whom 
either  shipwreck  or  other  chance  may  bring  into  their 
country. 

They  towards  evemng,  wandering  every  way 
To  seek  for  booty,  came  by  fortune  blind 
Whereas  this  lady,  like  a  sheep  astray, 
Now  drowned  in  the  depth  of  sleep  all  fearless  lay. 

Delighted  with  her  fresh  and  healthy  appearance,  the 
only  question  with  the  cannibals  is 

Whether  to  slay  her  there  upon  the  place. 

Or  suffer  her  out  of  her  sleep  to  wake, 

And  then  her  eat  at  once,  or  many  meals  to  make. 

It  is  determined  to  let  her  sleep  out  her  fill,  simply  on 
the  consideration  that  a  good  sleep  will  improve  her  con- 
dition, or  make  her  the  fatter  and  tenderer ;  and  they 
agree  that,  when  she  awakes,  as  she  has  been  sent  diem 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  their  God  they  will  present  her 
blood,  and  reserve  her  dainty  flesh  to  feast  on  themselves. 

So  round  about  her  they  themselves  did  place 
Upon  the  grass,  and  diversely  dispose, 
As  each  thought  best  to  spend  the  lingering  space : 
Some  with  their  eyes  the  daintiest  morsels  chose ; 
Some  praise  her  paps;  some  praise  her  lips  and  nose; 
Some  whet  their  knives,  and  strip  their  elbows  bare : 
The  priest  himself  a  garland  doth  compose 
Of  finest  flowers,  and  with  full  busy  care 
His  bloody  vessels  wash  and  holy  fire  prepare. 

The  damsel  wakes ;  then  all  at  once  upstart. 
And  round  about  her  flock,  like  many  flies, 
Whooping  and  hallowing  on  every  part, 
As  if  they  would  have  rent  the  brazen  skies. 

Poor  Serena  is  of  course  in  distraction  and  despair ;  she 
cries  aloud,  and  tears  her  golden  locks  and  her  snowy 
breasts ;  "  but  all  boots  not ;"  they  strip  her  first  <^  her 
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jewels,  then  of  all  her  attire.  Other  emotions  now  in- 
flame them  as  they  feed  their  eyes  on  "  her  ivory  nedc,  her 
alabaster  breast,"  and  all  the  rest  of  her  discovered  love- 
liness ;  but  the  priest  warns  them  to  respect  what  is  de- 
voted to  the  gods : 

So,  bein^  stayed,  they  her  from  thence  directed 
Unto  a  htUe  grove  not  far  aside. 
In  which  an  altar  shortly  they  erected 
To  slay  her  on.    And  now  the  eventide 
His  broad  black  wings  had  through  the  heavens  wide 
By  this  dispread,  that  was  the  time  ordained 
For  such  a  dismal  deed,  their  guilt  to  hide : 
Of  few  green  turfs  an  altar  soon  they  feigned, 
And  decked  it  al(  with  flowers  which  mey  nigh  hand 
obt£dned. 

The  victim,  already  as  it  were  dead  with  fright,  stands 
before  the  altar ;  the  priest  has  muttered  his  charm  and 
gone  through  the  other  forms  of  his  devilish  ceremonial, 
and  is  in  the  act  of  raising  his  bared  arm  with  the  mur- 
derous knife ;  amid  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude, the  bagpipes  and  horns  begin  "  to  shrill  and  shriek 
aloud,"  and,  mmgling  with  the  voices  of  the  people,  fill 
the  Mr  with  terror  and  make  the  very  wood  tremble. 
But  sudden  deliverance,  as  usual,  is  at  nand.  Calepine, 
after  travelling  long  and  far  in  search  of  his  lost  love — 
''  on  foot  in  heavy  arms,"  it  is  said,  although  he  had,  it 
may  be  recollected,  left  his  arms  behind  him  and  they 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Salvage  Man — had 
at  last  lain  down  and  fallen  asleep  this  same  evening  in 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  very  grove  where  all  this 
is  going  on.  Awakened  by  the  noise  he  starts  up,  and, 
catching  hold  of  his  arms,  makes  straight  for  the  place 
whence  it  seems  to  proceed. 

There  by  the  uncerttnn  elimpse  of  starry  night, 
And  by  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire, 
He  mote  perceive  a  httle  dawning  sight  ^ 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  quire : 
Mongst  whom  a  woman  spoUed  of  all  attire 
He  spied  lamenting  her  unlucky  strife. 
And  groaning  sore  from  g^eved  heart  entire : 
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Efboons  he  saw  one  with  a  naked  knife 

Keady  to  launch  her  breast,  and  let  oat  loyed  Ii£e. 

With  that  he  thrusts  into  the  thickest  throng ; 
And,  eren  as  his'  right  hand  adown  descend, 
He  him  presenting  lays  on  earth  along. 
And  sacrificeth  to  the  infernal  fiends : 
Then  to  the  rest  his  wrathful  hand  he  bends ; 
Of  whom  he  makes  such  havock  and  such  hew. 
That  swarms  of  damned  souls  to  hell  he  sends : 
The  rest,  that  scape  his  sword  and  death  eschew. 
Fly  like  a  flock  of  doses  before  a  Mcon's  view. 

Returning  from  this  truly  marvellous  exertion  of  valour 
to  the  lady,  he  unbinds  her  hands ;  but  it  is  to  no  purpose 
that  he  questions  her,  and  endeavours  to  cheer  her  with 
kind  speeches ;  she  will  not  answer  him,  or  utter  a  word, 
for  all  that  he  can  say  or  do ;  shame  will  not  allow  her 
to  discover  h«*sdf.     *^  So,"  concludes  the  Canto, 

all  that  night  to  him  unknown  she  past : 

But  day,  that  doth  discover  bad  and  good,    ' 
Ensuine,  made  her  known  to  him  at  last : 
The  end  whereof  I  '11  keep  until  another  cast 

Canto  IX.  (46  stanzas). — We  have  heard  nothing  of 
Calidore,  although  it  is  to  his  adventures  that  the  present 
Book  professes  to  be  dedicated,  since  he  rescued  Serena 
from  tne  Blatant  Beast,  as  related  in  the  Third  Ccuito. 
To  him  the  poet  now  returns,  with  the  following  exor- 
dium, addressed,  we  presume,  to  Cupid,  as  the  chief  guide 
of  his  sone,  invoked  by  him  as  such  in  the  prelude  to  the 
First  Book  :— 

Now  turn  again  my  team,  thou  jollv  swain. 
Back  to  the  furrow  which  I  lately  leftj 
I  lately  left  a  furrow  one  or  twain 
Unploughed,  the  which  mv  coulter  had  not  cleft; 
Yet  seemed  the  soil  both  &ir  and  fruitful  eft,* 
As  I  it  passed;  that  were  too  great  a  shame, 
That  so  rich  fhiit  should  be  fh>m  us  bereft; 
Besides  the  great  dishonour  and  defame. 
Which  should  befall  to  Calidore's  immortal  i 
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Many  toHs  and  perils  has  Calidore  undergone,  pursu- 
ing the  Blatant  Beast,  day  and  night,  with  only  such  rest 
as  nature  absolutely  requires,  '*  through  hills,  through 
dales,  through  forests,  and  through  plains :" — 

Him  first  from  court  he  to  the  cities  coursed. 

And  from  the  cities  to  the  towns  him  pressed, 

And  from  the  towns  into  the  country  forced, 

And  from  the  country  back  to  private  farms'  he  scorsed.' 

From  thence  into  the  open  fields  he  fled, 
Whereas  the  herds'*  were  keeping  of  their  neat, 
'And  shepherds  singing,  to  their  flocks  that  fed. 
Lays  of  sweet  love  and  youth's  delightful  heat : 
Him  thither  eke  for  all  his  fearful  threat 
He  followed  &st,  and  chased  him  so  nigh, 
That  to  the  folds,  where  sheep  at  night  do  seat, 
And  to  the  little  cots,  where  shepherds  lie 
In  winter's  wrathful  time,  he  forced  him  to  fly. 

Here  one  day  he  falls  upon  a  company  of  shepherds, 
playing  on  tneir  pipes  and  carolling,  while  their  flocks 
teed  beside  them  among  the  budded  brooms.  To  his  in- 
quiry if  they  have  seen  such  a  beast  as  he  describes,  which 
he  says  has  fled  from  him  in  the  direction  of  where 
they  are,  they  answer  that  none  such  has  been  seen  by 
them,  nor  any  other  evil  thing,  that  might  disturb  or 
endanger  their  happy  peace ; 

But  if  that  such  there  were  (as  none  they  kenned) 
They  prayed  high  God  them  fiir  from  them  to  send. 

Then  one  of  them,  seeing  him  perspiring  with  fatigue, 
offers  him  drink  and  also  somewhat  to  eat  if  he  be  hungry. 
He,  nothing  nice  where  is  no  need,  accepts  iheir  gentle 
offer ;  so  they  pray  him  to  sit  down,  and  place  before  him 
a  homely  meal,  of  which  he  feeds  his  full.  And  now  the 
poet,  who  throughout  this  book  has  never  yet  ventured 
far  kito  the  air,  spreads  his  wings  for  one  of  his  long 
flights.  The  strain  of  unbroken  music  that  follows  is  of 
^eat  though  quiet  beauty.  Calidore,  looking  up,  sees 
eioseby 

*  Changed  his  course.  ^  Tenders  of  sheep  or  cattle. 
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a  fidr  damsel,  which  did  wear  a  crown 

Of  sundry  flowers  with  silken  ribands  tied, 
Tclad  in  home-made  green  that  her  own  hands  had 
dyed. 

Upon  a  little  hillock  she  was  placed 

Higher  than  all  the  rest,  and  round  about 

Environed  with  a  girland,  goodly  graced. 

Of  lovely  lasses ;  and  them  all  without 

The  lusty  shepherd  swains  sat  in  a  rout, 

The  which  did  pipe  and  sing  her  praises  due. 

And  oft  rejoice,  and  oft  for  wonder  shout. 

As  if  some  miracle  of  heaveulv  hue 

Were  down  to  them  descended  in  that  earthly  view. 

And  soothly  sure  she  was  full  fkir  of  face. 
And  perfectly  well  shaped  in  every  limb, 
Whicn  she  did  more  augment  with  modest  grace 
And  comely  carriaffe  of  her  countenance  trim. 
That  all  the  rest  like  lesser  lamps  did  dim : 
Who,  her  admiring  as  some  heavenly  wight, 
Did  for  their  sovereign  goddess  her  esteem. 
And,  carolling  her  name  both  day  and  night, 
The  furest  Pastorella  her  by  name  did  higbt" 

Ne  was  there  herd,  ne  was  there  shepherd's  swain. 

But  her  did  honour ;  and  eke  many  a  one 

Burnt  in  her  love,  and  with  sweet  pleasing  pain 

Full  many  a  night  for  her  did  sigh  and  groan : 

But  most  of  all  the  shepherd  Corydon 

For  her  did  languish,  and  his  dear  life  spend ; 

Yet  neither  she  for  him  nor  other  none 

Did  care  a  whit,  ne  any  liking  lend : 

Though  mean  her  lot,  yet  higher  did  her  mind  ascend. 

Her  whiles  Sir  Calidore  there  viewed  well. 

And  marked  her  rare  demeanour,  which  him  seemed 

So  far  the  mien  of  shepherds  to  excel. 

As  that  he  in  his  mind  her  worthy  deemed 

To  be  a  prince's  paragon  esteemed. 

He  was  unwares  surprised  in  subtile  bands 

Of  the  blind  boy ;  ne  thence  could  be  redeemed 
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By  any  skill  out  of  his  cruel  hands ; 

Caught  like  the  bird  which  gazing  still  on  others  stands. 

So  stood  he  still  long  gazing  thereupon, 

Ne  any  will  had  thence  to  move  away, 

Although  his  quest  were  far  afore  him  gone : 

But,  af&r  he  had  fed,  yet  did  he  stay 

And  sate  there  still,  until  the  flying  day 

Was  far  forth  spent,  discoursing  diversly 

Of  sundry  things,  as  fell,  to  work  delay ; 

And  evermore  his  speech  he  did  apply 

To  the  herds,  but  meant  them  to  the  damsers  fantasy. 

By  this  the  moisty  night  approaching  fast 

Her  dewy  humour  gan  on  the  earth  to  shed. 

That  warned  the  shepherds  to  their  homes  to  haste 

Their  tender  flocks,  now  being  fully  fed. 

For  fear  of  wetting  them  before  their  bed : 

Then  came  to  them  a  good  old  aged  sire. 

Whose  silver  locks  bedecked  bis  beard  and  head, 

With  shepherd's  hook  in  hand  and  fit  attire. 

That  willed  the  damsel  rise ;  the  day  did  now  expire. 

He  was  to  wit,  by  common  voice,  esteemed 
The  father  of  the  fairest  Pastorel, 
And  of  herself  in  very  deed  so  deemed ; 
Tet  was  not  so ;  but,  as  old  stories  tell, 
Found  her  by  fortune,  which  to  him  befell. 
In  the  open  fields  an  infant  left  alone ; 
And,  taking  up,  brought  home  and  nursed  well 
As  his  own  child ;  for  other  he  had  none ; 
That  she  in  tract  of  time  accounted  was  his  own. 

She  at  his  bidding  meekly  did  arise. 
And  straight  unto  her  little  flock  did  fare : 
Then  all  the  rest  about  her  rose  likewise. 
And  each  his  sundry  sheep  with  several  care 
Gathered  together,  and  them  homeward  bare  : 
Whilst  every  one  with  helping  hands  did  strive 
Amongst  themselves,  and  did  their  labours  share. 
To  help  fair  Pastorella  home  to  drive 
Her  fleecy  flock :  but  Corydon  most  help  did  give. 

But  Melibee  (so  hight  that  good  old  man) 
Now  seeing  Calidore  left  aU  alone, 
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And  nig;bt  arrived  hard  at  hand,  began 

Him  to  invite  unto  his  simple  home ; 

Which  though  it  were  a  cottage  dad  with  loam. 

And  all  thii^  therein  mean,  vet  better  so 

To  lodge  than  in  the  salvage  nelds  to  roam. 

The  kmght  fall  gladly  soon  agreed  thereto. 

Being  his  heart's  own  wish ;  and  home  with  h'm  did  gou 

There  he  was  welcomed  of  that  honest  sire. 
And  of  his  aged  beldame  homely  well ; 
Who  him  besought  himself  to  disattire, 
And  rest  himself  till  sapper  time  befell ; 
By  which  home  came  the  ^rest  Pastorel, 
After  her  flock  she  in  their  fold  had  tied ; 
And,  supper  ready  dight,  they  to  it  fell 
With  small  ado,  and  nature  satisfied. 
The  which  doth  little  crave  contented  to  abide. 

Tho*  when  they  had  their  hanger  slaked  well. 

And  the  Mr  maid  the  table  ta'en  away ; 

The  gentle  knight,  as  he  that  did  excel 

In  courtesy  and  well  could  do  and  say. 

For  so  great  kindness  as  he  found  that  day 

Gan  greatly  thank  his  host  and  his  good  wife ; 

And,  drawing  thence  his  speech  another  way, 

Gan  highly  to  conmiend  the  happy  life 

Which  shepherds  lead,  without  debate  or  bitter  strifb. 

**  How  much,"  said  he,  «*more  hi^py  is  the  state 
In  which  ye,  father,  here  do  dwell  at  ease, 
Leading  a  life  so  free  and  fortunate 
From  all  the  tempests  of  these  worldly  seas, 
.  Whidi  toss  the  rest  in  dangerous  disease; 
Where  wars,  and  wrecks,  and  wicked  enmity 
Do  them  af^ct,  which  no  man  can  appease  I 
That  certes  I  your  l^appiness  envy, 
And  wish  my  lot  were  placed  in  such  fdicity  I** 

•*  Surely,  my  son,"  then  answered  he  again, 
**  If  happy,  then  it  is  in  this  intent. 
That  having  small  yet  do  I  not  complain 
Of  want,  ne  wish  for  more  it  to  augment^ 
But  do  myself,  with  that  I  have,  content ; 


*  Then, 
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So  taught  of  nature,  -which  doth  little  need 
Of  foreign  helps  to  life's  due  nourishment : 
The  fields  my  food,  my  flock  my  raiment  breed ; 
No  better  do  I  wear,  no  better  do  I  feed. 

"  Therefore  T  do  not  any  one  envy. 
Nor  am  envied  of  any  one  therefore : 
They,  that  have  much,  fear  much  to  lose  thereby. 
And  store  of  cares  doth  follow  riches'  store. 
The  little  that  I  have  grows  daily  more 
Without  my  care,  but  onl^  to  attend  it ; 
My  lambs  do  every  year  mcrease  their  score, 
And  mv  flock's  fieither  daily  doth  amend  it. 
What  have  I,  but  to  praise  the  Almighty  that  doth 
send  it? 

«*  To  them,  that  list,  the  world's  gay  shows  I  leave, 
And  to  great  ones  such  follies  do  forgive ; 
Which  oft  through  pride  do  their  own  peril  weave. 
And  through  ambition  down  themselves  do  drive 
To  sad  decay,  that  might  contented  live. 
Me  no  such  cares  nor  cumbrous  thoughts  offend, 
Ne  once  my  mind's  unmoved  quiet  grieve ; 
But  all  the  night  in  silver  sleep  I  spend. 
And  all  the  day,  to  what  I  list,  I  do  attend. 

<*  Sometimes  I  hunt  the  fox,  the  vowed  foe 

Unto  my  lambs,  and  him  dislodge  away ; 

Sometime  the  fieiwn  I  practise  from  the  doe. 

Or  from  the  goat  her  kid,  how  to  convey ; 

Another  while  I  baits  and  nets  display 

The  birds  to  catch  or  fishes  to  beguile ; 

And  when  I  weary  am,  I  down  do  lay 

My  limbs  in  every  shade  to  rest  from  toil ; 

And  drink  of  every  brook,  when  thirst  my  throat  doth 

boil. 
**  The  time  was  oijce,  in  my  first  prime  of  years. 
When  pride  of  youth  forth  pricked  my  desire, 
That  I  disdained  among  mine  equal  peers 
To  follow  sheep  and  shepherds'  base  attire ; 
For  further  fortune  then  I  would  inquire : 
And,  leavine  home,  to  roval  court  I  sought,    . 
Where  I  did  sell  myself  for  yearly  hire,       / 
And  in  the  prince's  garden  daily  wrought : 
There  I  beheld  such  vainness  as  I  never  thought. 
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**  With  Bigfat  whereof  soon  dojed,  and  long  deluded 

With  idle  h<^>es  which  them  do  entertain. 

After  I  had  ten  years  myself  excluded 

From  native  home,  and  spent  my  youth  in  vain, 

I  gan  my  follies  to  myself  to  plain. 

And  this  sweet  peace,  whose  lack  did  then  appear  : 

Tho,  back  returning  to  my  sheep  again, 

I  from  thenceforth  have  learned  to  love  more  dear 

This  lowly  quiet  life  which  I  inherit  here." 

Whilst  thus  he  talked,  the  knight  with  greedy  ear 

Hung  still  upon  his  melting  mouth  attent ; 

Whose  senseful  words  empieroed  his  heart  so  near. 

That  he  was  wrapt  with  double  ravishment. 

Both  of  his  speech  that  wrought  him  great  content^ 

And  also  of  the  object  of  his  view, 

On  which  his  hungry  eye  was  always  bent ; 

That  twixt  his  pleasing  tongue,  and  her  fair  hue. 

He  lost  himself  and  like  one  half-entranced  gren^ 

Yet  to  occasion  means  to  work  his  mind. 

And  to  insinuate  his  hearf  s  desire. 

He  thus  replied ;  •*  Now  surely,  sire,  I  find. 

That  all  this  world's  gay  shows  which  we  admire^ 

Be  but  vain  shadows  to  this  safe  retire 

Of  life,  which  here  in  lowliness  ye  lead. 

Fearless  of  foes,  or  fortune's  wrackful  ire. 

Which  tosseth  states,  and  under  foot  dotii  tread 

The  mighty  ones  afiraid  of  every  change's  dread. 

•*  That  even  I,  which  daily  do  behold 

The  glory  of  the  great  mongst  whom  I  won, 

And  now  have  proved  what  happiness  ye  hold 

In  this  small  plot  of  your  dominion. 

Now  loath  great  loniship  and  ambition; 

And  wish  the  heavens  so  much  had  graced  Ine, 

As  grant  me  live  in  like  condition ; 

Or  that  my  fortunes  micht  transposed  be 

From  pitch  of  higher  place  unto  this  low  degree." 

«*  In  vain,"  said  then  old  Melibee,  "  do  men 
The  heavens  of  their  fortunes'  fault  accuse ; 
Sith  they  know  best  what  is  the  best  for  them : 
For  they  to  each  such  fortune  do  diflftwe. 
As  they  do  know  each  can  most  aptly  use*^jTp 
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For  not  that,  whidi  men  covet  most,  is  best ; 
Nor  that  thing  worst,  which  men  do  most  refuse; 
Bat  fittest  is,  that  all  contented  rest 
With  that  itysy  hold;  each  hath  his  fortune  in  his 
breast 

**  It  is  the  mind,  that  maketh  good  or  ill. 
That  maketh  wretch  or  happy,  rich  or  poor : 
For  some,  that  hath  abundance  at  his  will. 
Hath  not  enough,  but  wants  in  greatest  store ; 
And  other,  that  hath  little,  asks  no  more. 
But  in  that  little  Is  both  rich  and  wise ; 
For  wisdom  is  most^cbes :  fools  ther^re 
They  are,  which  fortunes  do  by  vows  devise ; 
Sith  each  unto  himself  his  life  may  fortunise." 

'*  Since  then  in  each  man's  self,"  said  Calidore, 

**  It  is  to  fashion  his  own  life's  estate, 

Give  leave  awhile,  good  father,  in  this  shore 

To  rest  my  bark,  which  hath  been  beaten  late 

With  storms  of  fortune  and  tempestuous  £eite. 

In  seas  of  troubles  and  of  toilsome  pain ; 

That,  whether  quite  from  them  for  to  retreat 

I  shall  resolve  or  back  to  turn  again, 

I  may  here  with  yourself  some  small  repose  obtain." 

He  concludes  by  intimating  that  he  does  not  mean  either 
to  be  chargeful  to  his  host,  or  that  his  being  with  them 
shall  make  any  change  in  their  way  of  living ;  their 
humble  food  shall  be  hb  daily  feast,  and  this  their  cabin 
both  his  bower,  or  chamber,  and  hall ;  but  the  old  man 
thrusts. away  his  offered  gold :  if  he  covet  to  try  "  this 
simple  sort  of  life  that  shepherds  lead,"  he  is  welcome  to 
make  their  cottage  his  own. 

So  there  that  night  Sir  Calidore  did  dwell. 

And  long  while  after,  whilst  him  list  remain. 

Daily  beholding  the  fidr  Pastorel, 

And  feeding  on  the  bait  of  his  own  bane : 

During  which  time  he  did  her  entertain 

With  all  kind  courtesies  he  could  invent ; 

And  every  day,  her  company  to  ^in. 

When  to  the  neld  she  went,  he  with  her  went : 

So  for  to  quench  his  fire  he  did  it  more  augment 
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But  Bhe,  that  never  had  acqdainted  b«€n 

With  e^uch  quaint  uEage,  fit  for  qiieeiie  aud  kbigBy 

Ne  ever  had  such  kuightly  service  seen  ; 

But,  beiDg  brvd  under  baie  shepherds'  wingSij 

Had  ever  J  earned  to  love  the  lowly  thin^ 

Did  little  whit  rej^rd  hi^  coarteons  guieey 

But  cared  more  for  Colin's  caroUings 

Than  all  that^he  could  do,  or  e'er  deyise ; 

His  lays,  his  loves,  his  looks,  she  did  them  all  despise. ' 

Which  Calidore  perceiving,  thought  it  hest 
To  change  the  manner  of  his  lo^  look ; 
And  dofSng  his  hright  arms  himself  addressed 
In  shepheiS's  weed ;  and  in  his  hand  he  took. 
Instead  of  steel-head  spear,  a  shepherd's  hook ; 
That  who  had  seen  him  then,  would  have  bethought 
On  Phrygian  Paris  by  Plexippus'  brook,"  -^ 

When  he  the  love  of  fiiir  Benone  sought,* 
What  time  the  golden  apple  was  unto  him  brought. 

So  being  clad,  unto  the  fields  he  went 

With  the  fidr  Pastorella  every  day. 

And  kept  her  she^  with  diligent  attent. 

Watching  to  drive  the  ravenous  wolf  away. 

The  whilst  at  pleasure  she  mote  sport  and  play ; 

And  every  evening  helping  them  to  fold : 

And  otherwhiles,  for  need,  he  did  assay 

In  his  strong  hand  their  rugged  teats  to  hold. 

And  out  of  mem  to  press  the  milk:  Love  so  much  caaUA. 

All  this  irritates  the  jealousy  of  Corydon,  who  complains 
to  the  other  shepherds  of  rastorella's  loving  a  stranger 
more  than  she  does  him,  and  whenever  he  finds  himself 
in  company  with  Calidore  shows  his  ill  humour  and  im- 
patience in  every  look  and  gesture.  The  knight,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  from  feeling  any  such  malice,  or  grudg- 
ing him  his  fair  opportunities,  does  all  he  can  to  grace 
his  rival  with  the  object  of  their  common  affection  ; 


*  The  well^nown  name  of  Paris's  love  was  Oenone,  and 
Benone  here  is  probably  a  typographical  error.  But  no  foun- 
tam  with  a  name  resembling  Plexippus  is  mentioned  in  ancient 
story. 
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And  oft,  when  Corjdon  onto  her  brought 

Or  litde  sparrows  stolen  from  their  nest, 

Or  wanton  squirrels  in  the  woods  &r  sought. 

Or  other  dmnty  thing  for  her  addrest, 

He  would  commend  his  gift,  and  make  the  best : 

Yet  she  no  whit  his  presents  did  regard, 

Ne  him  could  find  to  fancy  in  her  breast : 

This  new-come  shepherd  had  his  market  marred. 

Old  love  is  little  worth  when  new  is  more  prefarred. 

One  day  when  they  are  met  to  hold  their  merry  sports, 

As  thev  are  wont  in  fidr  sunshiny  weather. 
The  whiles  thdr  flocks  in  shadows  shrouded  be, 

they  fall  to  dance,  and  it  is  agreed  that  Colin  Clout  shall 
pipe,  '*  as  one  most  fit/'  and  that  Calidore  shall  lead  the 
ring,  as  standing  highest  in  Pastorella's  favour : 

Thereat  frowned  Corydon,  and  his  lip  closely  bit 

But  the  courteous  Calidore  takes  his  rival,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  lead  the  dance,  and  sets  him  in  his  place ; 
and  when  Pastorella,  taking  a  carland  of  flowers  from  her 
own  head,  places  it  on  that  of  the  knight,  he  transfers 
that  too  to  Corydon,  who  thereupon  suddenly  waxes 
quite  frolic  from  seeming  to  have  no  life  in  him  at  all. 
Another  time  when  Corydon  challenges  him  to  a  wrest- 
ling match,  Pastorella  oein^  appointed  judge,  and  a 
garland  beine  the  meed  of  victory,  he  gives  the  aspiring 
shepherd  such  a  fall  as  all  but  breaks  his  neck ; 

Then  was  the  oaken  crown  by  Pastorel 

Given  to  Calidore  as  his  due  right ; 

But  he,  that  did  in  courtesy  excels 

Gave  it  to  Corydon,  and  said  he  won  it  well. 

In  this  way  does  the  gentle  knight,  rising  above  the  un« 
taneht  clowns  about  him  in  all  his  deeds,  not  only  esta- 
blisn  himself  in  their  good  will  and  favour,  but  at  last 
succeed  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  true  love  in  the  mind  of 
the  rustic  beauty  that  has  won  his  heart. 

Thus  Calidore  continued  there  long  time 
T\>  win  the  love  of  the  fidr  Pastorel ; 
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WUich  haying  got,  he  used  withoiit  crime 
Or  blameful  blot ;  but  managed  so  well, 
That  he,  of  all  the  rest  which  there  did  dwell. 
Was  favoured  and  to  her  grace  commended : 
But  what  strange  fortunes  unto  him  befell. 
Ere  he  attained  the  point  by  him  intended. 
Shall  more  conveniently  in  other  place  be  ended. 

It  is  strange  that  the  editors  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
should  not  have  perceived  that  Pastorella  is  Frances 
Walsingham,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
whom  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  is  Calidore,  married.  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  appears  also  as  Melibee,  or  Melibae, 
in  another  of  Spenser*s  poems,  The  Ruins  of  Time,  to 
be  afterwards  noticed.  The  character  here  given  to  the 
old  shepherd  is  exactly  suitable  to  Sir  Francis,  who,  for 
for  all  his  great  employments,  died  (6th  April,  1590)  so 
poor  that  his  inends  had  to  bury  him  privately  in  the 
night  to  prevent  his  body  being  seized  by  his  creditors. 
Lord  Henry  Howard  (afterwards  Earl  of  Northampton), 
in  a  dedication  addressed  to  Walsingham  in  1583,  de- 
clares, "  that  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the  frank- 
ness of  his  mind,  the  credit  of  his  place,  the  level  of  his 
long  experience,  and  the  depth  of  his  judgment,  were 
means  sufficient  and  strong  enough  to  draw  the  minds 
of  all  persons  well  disposed  both  to  love  and  honour 
him."  Hb  daughter,  and  only  child,  two  or  three  years 
irfter  Sidney's  death  became  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Elizabeth's  celebrated  favourite,  who  was  thought 
in  marrying  her  to  descend  below  his  rank.  Accordin^y, 
she  is  here  represented  as  of  an  apparently  humble  con- 
dition, though,  as  we  shall  find,  it  is  afterwards  made  to 
appear  that  she  is  really  of  hiffh  descent.  This  is  the 
poet's  way  of  hinting  that  as  the  daughter  of  Walsing- 
ham, although  he  was  only  a  simple  knight,  she  was  a 
match  for  any  nobleman.  Her  name,  Pastorella,  carries 
an  obvious  allusion  to  the  Arcadia, 

Canto  X.  (44  stanzas.) — This  Canto  commences  as 
follows : — 

Who  now  does  follow  the  foul  Blatant  Beast, 
Whilst  Calidore  does  follow  that  fair  maid, 
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UDmindful  of  his  vow,  and  high  heheast 

Which  by  the  Fairy  Queen  was  on  him  laid. 

That  he  should  never  leave,  nor  be  delayed 

From  chasing  him,  till  he  had  it  achieved  ? 

But  now,  entrapped  of  Love  which  him  betrayed, 

He  mindeth  more  how  he  may  be  relieved 

With  grace  iVom  her  whose  love  his  heart  hath  sore 

engrieved. 
That  from  henceforth  he  means  no  more  to  sue 
His  former  quest,  so  fiill  of  toil  and  pain ; 
Another  quest,  another  game  in  view 
He  hath,  ihe  guerdon  of  his  love  to  gain ; 
With  whom  he  minds  for  ever  to  remain, 
And  set  his  rest  amongst  the  rustic  sort. 
Bather  than  hunt  still  after  shadows  vain 
Of  courtly  fevour.  fed  with  light  report 
Of  every  blast,  and  sailing  always  in  the  port. 

Nor,  proceeds  the  narrative,  was  Calidore  to  be  greatly 
blamed  for  thus  stooping  to  so  lowly  a  life ;  for  whoso 
had  once  tasted,  as  he  nad  done, 

The  happy  peace  which  there  doth  overflow. 
And  proved  the  perfect  pleasures  which  do  grow 
Amongst  poor  hmds,  in  hills,  in  woods,  in  dales, 

would  never  more  delight  in  the  painted  show  and  false 
bliss  by  which  men  are  befooled  in  courts.  For  what  is 
the  best  of  their  glory  to  one  sight  that  Calidore  here 
beheld  ?  a  sight,  the  glance  of  which  would  daze  the 
dimmed  eyes  of  the  admirers  of  mere  courtly  splendour, 
so  tliat  they  should  never  be  able  again  to  endure  that 
sunshine — a  sight  to  which  nothing  in  that  world  of 
beauty  can  for  a  moment  be  compared — 

Save  only  Gloriana's  heavenly  hue, 
To  which  what  can  compare  ? 

And  then  comes  another  brilliant  burst : — 

One  day,  as  he  did  range  the  fields  abroad, 
Whilst  his  fidr  Pastorella  wa«  elsewhere. 
He  chanced  to  come,  &r  from  all  people's  trode. 
Unto  a  place,  whose  pleasance  did  appear 
To  pass  all  others  on  the  earth  which  were : 
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For  all  that  erer  was  by  Nature's  skill 

DeTised  to  work  delight  was  gathered  there ; 

And  there  by  her  were  poured  forth  at  fill. 

As  if,  this  to  adorn,  she  all  the  rest  did  piU. 

It  was  an  hill  placed  in  an  open  plaio^ 

That  round  about  was  bordered  with  a  wood 

Of  matdiless  height,  that  seemed  the  earth  to  disdain ; 

In  which  all  trees  of  honour  stately  stood. 

And  did  all  winter  as  in  summer  bud, 

Spreading  payilions  for  the  birds  to  bower. 

Which  in  tiieir  lower  branches  sung  aloud ; 

And  in  their  tops  the  soaring  hawk  did  tower. 

Sitting  like  king  of  fowls  in  majesty  and  power : 

And  at  the  foot  thereof  a  gentle  flood. 
His  silver  waves  did  softly  tumble  down, 
Unmarred  with  ragged  moss  or  filthy  mud ; 
Ne  mote  wild  beasts,  ne  mote  the  ruder  clown 
Thereto  approach ;  ne  filth  mote  therein  drown : 
But  nymphs  and  furies  by  the  banks  did  sit 
In  the  wood's  shade  which  did  the  waters  crown» 
Keeping  all  noisome  things  away  from  it, 
And  to  the  water's  &11  tuning  their  accents  fit. 

And  on  the  top  thereof  a  spacious  plain 

Did  spread  itself  to  serve  to  all  delight. 

Either  to  dance,  when  they  to  dance  would  fun. 

Or  else  to  course-about  their  bases  light  ;* 

Ne  ought  there  wanted,  which  for  pleasure  might 

Desir^  be,  or  thence  to  banish  bale : 

So  pleasantly  the  hill  with  equal  height 

IMd  seem  to  overlook  the  lowly  vale ; 

Therefore  it  rightly  cleeped  was  Mount  Addiile. 

They  say  that  Venus,  when  she  did  dispose 
Herself  to  pleasance,  used  to  resort 
Unto  this  place,  and  therein  to  repose 
And  rest  herself  as  in  a  gladsome  port. 
Or  with  the  Graces  there  to  play  and  sport ; 
That  even  her  own  Cytheron,t  though  in  it 
She  used  most  to  keep  her  royal  court, 

*  The  meaning  seems  to  be  to  practise  the  sport  called 
Prison-base,  or  Prison-bars. 

t  He  means  the  island  Cythera,  Digitized  by  Google 
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And  in  her  sovereign  majesty  to  sit, 

She  in  regard  hereof  reftised  and  thought  onfit 

Unto  this  place  whenas  the  elfin  knight 
Approached,  him  seemed  that  the  merr^  sound 
Of  a  shrill  pipe  he  playing  heard  on  height, 
And  many  feet  fast  thumping  the  hollow  ground. 
That  through  the  woods  their  echo  did  rebound. 
He  nigher  drew,  to  weet  what  mote  it  be : 
There  he  a  troop  of  ladies  dancing  found 
Full  merrily,  and  making  gladiul  glee. 
And  in  the  midst  a  shepherd  piping  he  did  see. 

He  durst  not  enter  into  the  open  green. 
For  dread  of  them  unwares  to  be  descried, 
For  breaking  of  their  dance,  if  he  were  seen ; 
But  in  the  covert  of  the  wood  did  bide. 
Beholding  all,  yet  of  them  unespied : 
There  he  did  see,  that  pleased  much  his  sight. 
That  even  he  himself  his  eyes  envied, 
An  hundred  naked  maidens  lily  white 
All  ranged  in  a  ring,  and  dancmg  in  delight. 

All  they  withost  were  ranged  in  a  ring. 

And  duiced  round ;  but  in  the  midst  of  them 

Three  other  ladies  did  both  dance  and  sine. 

The  whilst  the  rest  them  round  about  did  hem, 

And  like  a  girl^nd  did  in  compass  stem ; 

And  in  the  midst  of  those  same  three  was  placed 

Another  damsel,  as  a  precious  gem 

Amidst  a  ring  most  nchly  well  enchased. 

That  with  her  goodly  presence  all  the  rest  much  graced. 

Look  I  how  the  crown,  which  Ariadne  wore 

Upon  her  ivory  forehead  that  same  day 

That  Theseus  her  unto  his  bridal  bore, 

When  the  bold  Centaurs  made  that  bloody  fray 

Witii  the  fierce  Lapiths  which  did  them  dismay. 

Being  now  placed  m  the  firmament, 

Thr^gh  the  bright  heaven  doth  her  beams  display, 

And  is  unto  the  stars  an  ornament, 

Which  round  about  her  move  in  order  excellent 

Such  was  the  beauty  of  this  goodly  band, 
Whose  sundry  parts  were  here  too  long  to  tell : 
YOL.  in.  K 
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Bat  she,  that  in  the  midst  of  tiiem  did  stand, 

Seconed  all  the  rest  in  bemty  to  exeel. 

Crowned  with  a  rosy  girland  that  right  well 

Did  her  beseem :  and  ever,  as  liie  crew 

About  her  danced,  sweet  flowers  that  &r  did  smell 

And  fra^^rant  odoars  they  upon  her  threw ; 

But,  most  of  all,  those  three  did  her  with  gifts  endue,    i 

Those  were  the  GraoeSy  daughters  of  delight, 

Handmaids  of  Venus,  which  are  wont  to  haunt  i 

Upon  this  hill,  and  cUinoe  there  day  and  night : 

Those  three  to  men  all  gifts  of  grace  do  grant;  ! 

And  all,  that  Venus  in  herself  doth  yaunt, 

Is  borrowed  of  them :  but  that  Mt  one,  i 

That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravaunt,*  | 

Was  she  to  whom  that  shepherd  piped  alozie ; 

That  made  him  pipe  so  merrily,  as  nerer  none. 

She  was,  to  weet,  that  jolly  shepherd's  lass» 
Which  piped  there  unto  that  merry  rout ; 
That  jolly  shepherd,  which  there  piped,  was 
Poor  Colin  Clout  (who  knows  not  Colin  Clout  ?), 
He  piped  apace,  whilst  they  him  danced  about 
Pipe,  jolly  shepherd,  pipe  fliou  now  apace 
Unto  thy  love  that  made  thee  low  to  lout; 
Thy  loYC  is  present  there  with  thee  in  place ; 
Thy  love  is  there  adTanced  to  be  another  Grace. 

As  Colin  Clout  is  Spenser,  so  of  course  this  pre-emi- 
nontly  beautiful  shepherdess,  advanced  to  be  a  foiuth 
jrmce,  as  Elisa,  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  made  to  be  in  the 
'Shepherd's  Calendar/  written  many  years  before,*  is 
the  Irish  beauty  who  had  at  last  supplanted  Rosalind  m 
ttie  possession  of  his  heart,  and  who  was  now  his  wife. 
iSiirely  never  was  wontan  crowned  by  Love  and  Poetry 
;vith  a  garland  comparable  to  this. 

Much,  we  are  told,  did  Calidore  wonder  at  the  strange 
Slight  that  has  l^een  described,  *'  whose  like  before  his 
eye  had  never  seen,"  and  long  he  stood  astonished,  and, 
wrapt  in  delight,  wbt  not  what  to  think ; 

«  Prominently,  conspicuously. 
*  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  64.  ogle 
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Whether  it  were  the  train  of  fieao^i  Queen, 
Or  nymphs,  or  fairies,  or  endianted  show, 
With  which  his  e^es  mote  have  deluded  been. 
Therefore,  resolving  what  it  was  to  know, 
Out  of  the  wood  he  rose,  and  toward  them  did  gou 

But,  soon  as  he  aroeared  to  their  yiew. 

They  vanished  all  away  out  of  his  dg^t. 

And  clean  were  ffone,  which  way  he  never  knew. 

All  save  the  shej^erd,  who,  for  fell  despite 

Of  that  displeasure,  broke  his  bag-pipe  quite, 

And  made  great  moan  for  that  imhappy  turn : 

But  Calidore,  though  no  less  sorry  wight 

For  tiiat  mishap,  yet  seeing  him  to  mourn. 

Drew  near,  that  he  the  truth  of  all  by  him  mote  learn : 

And,  first  him  greeting,  thus  imto  him  spake ; 
**  Hul,  jolly  shepherd,  which  thy  joyous  days 
Here  leadest  in  this  goodly  merry-make. 
Frequented  of  these  gentle  nymphs  always. 
Which  to  thee  flock  to  hear  thy  lovely  lays  I 
Tell  me  what  mote  these  dainty  damsels  be. 
Which  here  with  thee  do  make  their  pleasant  i^ys : 
Bight  happy  thou,  that  mayest  them  freely  see  I 
But  why,  when  I  them  saw,  fled  they  away  from  me  ?** 

He  himself,  the  shepherd  answers,  is  not  so  happy,  or  for- 
tunate, as  his  questioner  is  the  reverse ;  for  those  whom 
he  has  chased  away  he  never  will  be  able  by  any  art  to 
recall :  they  will  come  to  none  except  to  such  as  "  they 
of  themselves  Ibt  so  to  grace."  Calidore  is  sorry  that  he 
should  have  been  so  unlucky,  but  requests  to  know  who 
or  what  the  ladies  are. 

Tho  gan  that  shepherd  thus  for  to  dilate : 
"  Then  wot,  thou  shepherd,  whatsoe'er  thou  be, 
That  all  those  ladies,  which  thou  sawest  late. 
Are  Venus'  damsels,  all  within  her  fee, 
But  differing  in  honour  and  degree ; 
They  all  are  Graces  which  on  her  depend ; 
Besides  a  thousand  more  which  ready  be 
Her  to  adorn,  whenso  she  forth  doth  wend ; 
But  those  three  in  the  midst  do  chief  on  her  attend. 

b2 
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«  They  are  the  daughters  of  sky-mling  Jove, 

By  him  begot  of  fidr  Eurjmome, 

The  Ocean  8  daughter,  in  this  pleasant  groye. 

As  he,  this  way  coming  from  feastM  glee 

Of  Thetis*  wedding  with  Aeacidee,* 

In  summer's  shade  himself  here  rested  weary. 

The  first  of  them  hight  mild  Euphrosyne, 

Next  fur  Aglaia,  last  Thalia  merry ; 

Sweet  goddesses  all  three,  which  me  m  mirth  do  cherry ! ' 

**  These  three  on  men  all  gracious  gifts  bestow. 
Which  deck  the  body  or  adorn  the  mind. 
To  make  them  lovely  or  well-fevoured  show ; 
As  comely  carriage,  entertainment  kind. 
Sweet  semblant,  friendly  offices  that  bind^ 
And  all  the  complements  of  courtesy : 
They  teach  us,  how  to  each  degree  and  kind 
We  should  ourselves  demean,  to  low,  to  high. 
To  friends,  to  foes;  which  skill  men  call  civility, 

**  Therefore  they  always  smoothly  seem  to  smile. 
That  we  likewise  should  mild  and  gentle  be ; 
And  also  naked  are,  that  without  guile 
Or  fiilse  dissemblance  all  them  plain  may  see. 
Simple  and  true  from  covert  msdice  free ; 
And  eke  themselves  so  in  their  dance  they  bore. 
That  two  of  them  still  ^prard  seemed  to  be, 
But  one  still  towards  showed  herself  afore ; 
That  good  should  from  us  go,  than  come,  in  greater 
store.K 

«  Such  were  those  ^desses  which  ye  did  see : 

But  that  fourth  maid,  which  there  amidst  them  traced. 

Who  can  aread  what  creature  mote  she  be. 

Whether  a  creature,  or  a  goddess  traced 

With  heavenly  gifts  from  heaven  first  enraced  I 

But,  whatso  sure  she  was,  she  worthy  was 

To  be  the  fi>urth  with  those  three  omer  placed : 


*  Aeacides  (Peleus).  '  Cherish. 

fi  That  good  should  go  out  from  us  in  greater  plenty  than 
it  comes  to  us. 
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Tet  was  she  certes  but  a  country  lass ; 

Yet  she  all  other  country  lasses  far  did  pass : 

*«  So  fkr,  as  doth  the  Daughter  of  the  Day 
All  other  lesser  lights  in  lieht  excel ; 
So  &r  doth  she  in  beantiM  array 
Above  all  other  lasses  bear  the  bell ; 
Ne  less  in  yirtne  that  beseems  her  well 
Doth  she  exceed  the  rest  of  all  her  race ; 
For  which  the  Graces,  that  here  wont  to  dwell, 
Haye  for  more  honour  brought  her  to  this  place. 
And  graced  her  so  much  to  be  another  Grace. 

**  Another  Grace  she  well  deserves  to  be, 
In  whom  so  many  graces  gathered  are, 
Excelling  much  the  mean  of  her  degree ; 
Divine  resemblance,  beauty  sovereign  rare, 
Firm  chastity,  that  spite  ne  blemish  dare  I 
All  which  she  with  such  courtesy  doth  grace, 
That  all  her  peers  cannot  with  her  compare. 
But  quite  are  dimmed  when  she  is  in  place : 
She  made  me  often  pipe,  and  now  to  pipe  apace. 

**  Sun  of  the  world,  great  glory  of  the  sky, 

That  all  the  earth  dost  lighten  with  thy  rays, 

Great  Gloriana,  greatest  majesty ! 

Pardon  thy  Shepherd,  mongst  so  many  lays 

As  he  hath  sun^  of  thee  in  all  his  days. 

To  make  one  minim  ^  of  thy  poor  handmaid, 

And  underneath  thy  feet  to  place  her  praise ; 

That,  when  thy  glory  shall  be  far  displayed 

To  fhture  age,  of  her  this  mention  may  be  made !" 

The  shepherd's  speech  ended,  Calidore  again  expresses 
his  regret,  and  asks  pardon  that  he  should  have  rashly 
sought  that  which  h^  might  not  see.  In  such  discourse 
the  two  pass  many  an  hour,  as  chance  brings  them  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  knight  becomes  so  attached  both  to  the 
shepherd,  for  the  delight  with  which  his  talk  feeds  his 
greedy  fimcy,  and  to  the  place,  that  he  is  inclined  to  re- 
main there.  But  soon  the  envenomed  sting  that  has  fixed 
itself  in  his  heart  begins  to  rankle  afresh ;  and  nothmg 

^  Little  song. 
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will  avul  him  but  '^  to  return  again  to  bis  wound*8 
worker."  So,  '^  lik^  as  the  wounded  whale  to  shore  flies 
from  the:  main/'  he  repairs  again  to  the  **  rustic  won/' 
where  his  Pastorella  is ;  and  renews  his  dutiful  service, 
sparing  neither  pains  nor  peril 

By  which  he  might  her  to  his  lore  allure, 
And  liking  in  her  yet  untamed  heart  procure. 

The  jealousj  of  Conrdon  also  re-awakens,  and  he  resumes 
his  contentious  rivahy  and  emulation.  One  day,  as  they 
are  all  three  together  in  the  greenwood  gathenng  straw- 
berries, a  tiger  suddenly  makes  his  appearance,  and  rushes 
with  open  mouth  at  Pastorella.  Corydon,  being  the  first 
to  hear  her  cries,  runs  in  haste  to  her  rescue,  but,  when 
he  sees  the  monster,  flies  for  fear.  Calidore,  though 
armed  only  with  his  shepherd's  hook,  strikes  the  tiger  to 
the  ground,  and  then,  cutting  ofi*  its  head,  presents  it  to 
the  still  trembling  msdd,  who  showers  on  him  a  thousand 
thanks.  And  from  this  day  she  begins  to  show  him  daUr 
more  favour,  and  to  feel  for  him  a  stronger  liking,  regard- 
ing Corydon  at  the  same  time  as  fit  only  to  keep  sheep. 
Calidore,  however,  still  abstains  from  treating  nis  rival 
with  anything  of  contempt ;  but,  as  for  Pastorella,, 

So  well  he  wooed  her,  and  so  well  he  wrou^t  her. 
With  humble  service,  and  with  daily  suit, 
That  at  the  last  unto  his  will  he  brought  her ; 
Which  he  so  wisely  well  did  prosecute. 
That  of  his  love  he  reaped  the  timely  ihdt, 
And  joyed  lone  in  close  felici^ : 
Till  Fortune,  frauffht  with  malice,  blind  and  brute, 
That  envies  lover^  long  prosperity, 
Blew  up  a  bitter  storm  of  Ifoul  adversity. 

It  chanees  one  day,  when  Calidore  b  absent  huntiii^ 
in  the  woods,  that  the  place  where  these  she{^erds  dwell 
is  invaded  by  a  band  of  lawless  people,  called  BrigantSi 
that  live  neither  by  plough  nor  spade,  but  only  by  plan** 
dering  their  neighbours ;  they  despoil  the  cottages,  vont^ 
der  the  inmates,  and  drive  away  their  flocks.  Among 
the  rest  old  Melibee  is  stript  of  all  he  has  in  the  worid^ 
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and  all  bis  people  are  led  away  captive :  Pastorella,  toO|  is 
carried  off— 

Fair  Pastorella,  sorrowfhl  and  sad, 
Most  sorrowful,  most  sad,  that  ever  sight,^ 
Now  made  the  spoil  of  thieves  and  brigants  bad, 
Which  was  the  conaaest  of  the  gentlest  knight 
That  ever  lived,  and  the  only  glory  of  his  might 

Corydon,  too,  is  among  the  captives ;  all  of  which  are 
conveyed  by  the  thieves  under  cover  of  night  to  where 
they  nave  their  dwelling. 

Thdr  dwelling  in  a  little  island  was. 
Covered  with  shrubby  woods,  in  which  no  way 
Appeared  for  people  m  nor  out  to  pass, 
Nor  any  footing  find  for  overgrowen  grass : 

For  underneath  the  ground  their  way  was  made 
Through  hollow  caves,  that  no  man  mote  discover 
For  the  thick  shrubs,  which  did  them  always  shade 
From  view  of  living  wight,  and  covered  over ; 
But  Darkness  dread  and  daily  Night  did  hover 
Throuek  all  the  inner  parts,  wherein  they  dwelt  ^ 
Ne  lightened  was  with  window,  nor  with  lover,  ^ 
Bat  with  continual  candle-lighi  which  dealt 
A  doubtfbl  sense  of  things,  not  so  well  seen  as  felt. 

Here  the  Brigants  keep  all  their  prisoners  with  continual 
uratch  and  ward  till  they  can  sell  them  for  slaves.  Pas- 
torella thinks  herself  in  hell. 

But  for  to  tdl  the  doleful  dreariment 

And  pitiful  complaints  which  there  she  made, 

(Where  day  and  nieht  she  nought  did  but  lament 

Her  wretched  life  sbut  up  in  deadly  shade. 

And  waste  her  goodly  beauty,  which  did  fade 

Like  to  a  flower  that  feels  no  heat  of  sun. 

Which  may  her  feeble  leaves  with  comfort  glade  •^) 

And  what  befell  her  in  that  thievish  won. 

Will  in  another  Canto  better  be  b^gnn. 

«  Sighed. 
i  Opening  iu  the  roof;  the  French  touverte,  or  hmver, 
^  Glad,  gladden. 
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Canto  XI.  (51  stanzas). — The  interruption  that  has 
thus  befallen  the  loves  of  Calidore  and  Pastorella  is  only 
after  the  due  course  of  nature  or  of  human  things : — 

The  joys  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 

Without  affliction  or  disquietness 

That  worldly  chances  do  amongst  them  cast. 

Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessedness, 

Idker  to  heaven  than  mortal  wretchedness : 

Therefore  the  winged  god,  to  let  men  weet 

That  here  on  earth  is  no  sure  happiness, 

A  thousand  sours  hath  tempered  with  one  sweet. 

To  make  it  seem  more  dear  and  dainty,  as  is  meet. 

But  Pastorella,  torn  from  her  home  and  her  loved  Cali- 
dore, and  detained  in  bondage  among  these  thieves  in 
their  dark  den,  has  not  yet  experienced  the  worst  of  her 
fate.  Her  beauty,  that  **  like  the  fair  morning  dad  in 
misty  fog  did  show,*'  inflames  the  captain  of  the  brigants. 
Treating  her  with  kindness,  he  tries  to  gun  her  love  with 
looks,  with  words,  with  gifts,  and  by  all  the  means  he 
may;  sometimes  he  mingles  threats  with  his  vows  of 
fond  aflection ;  but  all  is  alike  in  vain :  he  cannot  move  her 
constant  mind,  though  he  suffers  h^  not  to  rest  with  his 
importunities  either  by  night  or  day.  Only,  after  a  time, 
seeing  how  completely  she  is  in  his  powder,  she  thinks  it 
prudent  to  pretend  to  show  him  some  small  shadow  of 
favour,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  perhaps  acquiring  a  little 
more  liberty  or  ease :  "  a  little  well  is  lent  that  gaineth 
more  withal ;"  but  at  last  she  finds  no  other  way  of  re- 
pelling hun  except  by  feigning  illness.  While  she  is 
thus  laid  aside,  the  merclmnts  arrive  who  are  used  to 
trade  with  the  thieves  for  their  captives.  Old  Melibee 
and  Corydon,  and  many  others,  are  brought  forward  and 
exhibited ;  but  when  the  fair  shepherdess  is  called  for, 
the  captain  angrily  makes  answer  that  she  is  his  own 
peculiar  prize  and  property,  taken  by  himself,  and  to  be 
partaken  with  none :  besides,  he  intimates  she  is  at  pre- 
sent too  much  indisposed  to  be  dispos^  of.  When  tiie 
merchants  see  her,  however,  thougn  it  is  only  by  an  iib- 
perfect  candle-light,  they  jM^fer  her  infinitely  to  all  the 
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others :  unless  they  may  have  her  too,  they  will  have 
none.  The  captain  declares  that  his  love  shall  not  be 
sold ;  the  others  insist  that  she  shall ;  swords  are  drawn, 
*'  and  the  mad  steel  about  doth  fiercely  fly ;"  many  are 
slain ;  the  candle-light  is  quenched ;  it  is  a  scene  of  uni- 
versal confusion ; 

All  on  confused  heaps  themselves  assay, 

And  suatch,  and  bite,  and  rend,  and  tug,  and  tear. 

The  captives  are  put  to  death  by  the  stronger  party 
(which  that  is,  is  not  said)  lest  they  should  join  the 
weaker ;  old  Melibee,  his  aged  wife  (of  whom  we  now 
hear  for  the  first  time),  and  many  more ;  only  Corydon 
effects  his  escape,  and  makes  off  with  himself  with  his 
characteristic  expedition — '*  ne  stayeth  leave  to  take  be- 
fore his  friends  do  die."  But  all  the  while  Pastorella  is 
defended  by  the  captain,  till  he  too  at  length  is  laid 
prostrate,  when  she,  falling  with  him,  is  wounded  in  the 
arm  by  the  same  blow  that  deprives  him  of  life ;  and 
there  she  lies  covered  with  a  heap  of  carcases,  and  still 
enclosed  in  his  dying  embrace.  His  death,  however, 
brings  the  fray  to  an  end ;  and,  relighting  the  candles, 
the  survivors  proceed  to  count  the  slam. 

Their  captain  there  they  cruelly  found  killed, 
And  in  his  arms  the  dreary  dying  maid, 
Like  a  sweet  angel  twixt  two  clouds  uphild ;  * 
Her  lovely  light  was  dimmed  and  decayed 
With  cloud  of  death  upon  her  eyes  displayed ; 
Yet  did  the  cloud  make  even  that  dimmed  liffht 
Seem  much  more  lovely  in  that  darkness  lai(C 
And  twixt  the  twinkling  of  her  eye-lids  bright 
To  spark  out  little  beams,  like  stars  in  foggy  night. 

Finding  life  not  quite  extinct,  they  apply  themselves  to 
revive  her,  and  she  is  at  length  restored  to  a  sense  of 
her  misery.  She  is  then  left  in  charge  of  one  of  their 
number,  "the  best  of  many  worst ;  and  here  too  the 
story  leaves  her  for  a  while  to  return  to  Calidore  and  his 
adyentures. 

I  Upheld. 

x3 
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When  he  came  bade  from  the  wood,  and  saw  what  had 
happened  in  his  absence — ^*  his  shepherd's  cottage  spoiled 
quite,  and  his  love  reft  away" — he  fell  almost  distracted ; 

That  even  his  heart,  for  very  fell  despite, 

And  his  own  flesh  he  ready  was  to  tear: 

He  chafed,  he  grieved,  he  fretted,  and  he  sight, 

And  &red  like  a  furious  wild  bear, 

Whose  whelps  are  stolen  away,  she  being  otherwhere. 

Ne  wight  he  found  to  whom  he  might  comjplain, 
Ne  wight  he  found  of  whom  he  might  inqmre ; 
That  more  increased  the  anguish  of  his  pain : 
He  sought  the  woods,  but  no  man  could  see  there ; 
He  sought  the  plains,  but  could  no  tidings  hear : 
The  woods  did  nought  but  echoes  vmn  rebound ; 
The  plains  all  waste  and  empty  did  aj^ar; 
Where  wont  the  shepherds  oft  their  pipes  resound. 
And  feed  an  hundred  flocks,  there  now  not  one  he  foimd. 

At  last,  roaming  up  and  down,  he  meets  his  old  friend 
Corydon,  all  in  rags,  and  with  the  hair  of  his  head  all 
"  upstaring,"  or  raised,  **  as  if  he  did  from  some  late 
danger  fly.  To  Calidore's  eager  questions — where  were 
they  all  ? — where  was  his  Pastorella  ? — with  tears,  and 
sobs,  and  deep-drawn  sighs,  he  ejaculates,  alas  that  ever 
he  should  have  lived  to  see  this  day — that  he  shouM  not 
have  died  before  he  had  seen  Pastorella  die. 

«*  Die  I  out  alas !"  then  Calidore  did  cry, 

<*  How  could  the  Death  dare  ever  her  to  quell  V* 

Corydon  then  gives  him  an  account  of  the  conflict  among 
the  robbers,  and  his  own  escape,  relating  how  Pastorella 
had  been  defended  by  the  captain ; 

**  But  what  could  he  gainst  all  them  do  alone  ? 
It  could  not  boot;  needs  must  she  die  at  last  I" 

Calidore,  however,  after  the  first  gush  of  his  grief,  re- 
solves to  make  an  attempt  to  save  her  if  she  be  yet  iJive, 
or,  If  he  can  neither  rescue  nor  avenge  her,  at  the  least 
to  share  her  fate.  With  no  little  difficulty  he  prevails  on 
Corydon  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  place  ;  and  they 
set  out  together,  attired  as  shepherds,  and  appearing  to 
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carry  only  shepherds'  hooks,  but  Calidore  with  arms 
concealed  under  his  clothes.  When  they  have  advanced 
a  little  way,  they  see  some  sheep  feeding  on  a  hill  be- 
fore them,  which,  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  find  to  be 
some  of  their  own  that  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
robbers,  certain  of  whom  are  now  lying  asleep  in  the 
shade  of  the  bushes  beside  them.  Corydon  is  for  killing 
the  sleeping  shepherds,  and  making  off  with  the  flock, 
but  Calidore 


-  that  in  his  mind  had  closely  made 


A  further  purpose,  would  not  so  them  slay, 

But  gently  walking  them  gave  them  the  time  of  day. 

Then,  sitting  down  beside  them  on  the  green,  they  enter 
into  talk ;  and  when  they  have  told  that  they  are  poor 
herdsmen  who  have  fled  from  their  masters,  and  are  in 
quest  of  others,  the  robbers  propose  to  hire  them  if  they 
will  consent  to  take  charge  of  their  flocks ; 

For  they  themselves  were  evil  grooms,  they  said, 

Unwont  with  herds  to  watch  or  pasture  sheep, 

But  to  foray  the  land,  or  scour  the  deep. 

Thereto  they-  soon  agreed,  and  earnest  took 

To  keep  their  flocks  foe  little  hire  wad  ch^ap ; 

For  they  for  better  hire  did  shortly  look : 

So  there  all  day  they  bode,  till  light  the  sky  forsook. 

They  are  now  taken  into  the  thieves'  den,  and  here, 
growing  in  great  acquaintance,  soon  learn,  to  Calidore's 
infinite  joy,  that  Pastorella  still  lives.  Ere  long  Cali- 
dore, taking  advantage  of  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  the 
thieves  are  sound  asleep,  after  a  late  foray,  having  lately 
managed  to  provide  himself  with  a  sword,  though  of  the 
poorest  description,  rises  and  proceeds  **  to  the  captain's 
nest," — Corydon,  in  his  extreme  fear  and  perplexity, 
hardly  daring  to  accompany  him,  and  yet  still  less 
daring  to  remain  behind.  When  they  come  to  the  cave 
they  find  the  entrance  fast ;  but  Calidore,  with  resistless 
force,  breaks  through  doors  and  locks,  and  then  encoun- 
tering the  thief,  whom  the  noise  has  awakened,  slays 
him  with  little  ado.    Pastorella,  for  whom  he  calls  aloud, 
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eomes,  scarcely  knowing  whether  she  be  alive  or  dead, 
and  <'  like  to  one  distnu^ht  and  robbed  of  reason/'  at  the 
well-known  voice.  A  thousand  times,  we  are  told,  thej 
folded  themselves-  in  each  other's  arms,  *^  and  kissed  a 
thousand  more."  But  by  this  time  all  the  other  thieves 
have  been  roused,  and  come  pressing  into  the  cave :  that 
is  nothing  to  Calidore  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  Taking 
his  stand  in  the  entrance,  he  slays  them  man  by  man  as 
they  present  themselves,  till  no  more  dare  to  attempt  to 
force  their  way  against  the  point  of  his  unfailing  weapon, 
and  across  the  barricade  of  carcases.  Nor  does  it  matter 
more  that  when  he  comes  forth  all  of  them  that  are 
left  assail  him  at  once,  gathering  about  him  like  flies  in 
a  hot  summer's  day  upon  some  beast's  bare  sore,  and 
seeldng  to  overwhelm  him  from  every  side : 

he  doth  with  his  raging  brand  divide 

Their  thickest  troops,  and  round  about  him  scattereth 
wide. 

Like  as  a  lion  mongst  an  herd  of  deer, 
Disperseth  them  to  catch  his  choicest  prey ; 
So  did  he  fly  amoo^  ^em  here  and  ^ere. 
And  all  that  near  him  came  did  hew  and  slay, 
Till  he  had  strewed  with  bodies  all  the  way ; 
That  none  his  danger  daring  to  abide 
Fled  from  his  wrath,  and  did  themselves  convey 
Into  their  caves,  their  heads  from  death  to  hide, 
Ne  any  left  that  victory  to  him  envied. 

Then,  returning  to  Pastorella,  he  brings  her  forth  once 
more  to  the  joyous  light;  and  afterwards,  ran^cking 
those  thievish  dens,  he  lays  at  her  feet  the  choicest  of 
the  spoils  and  treasures  there  concealed,  and,  making 
over  all  the  flocks  that  had  been  reft  from  Melibee  and 
his  wife  to  Corydon,  leaves  the  place,  bearing  away  for 
his  own  reward  his  love  alone. 

Canto  XII.  (41  stanzas). — Setting  out  now  on  the 
last  stage  of  his  joumejr,  in  company  witli  the  Knight  of 
Courtesy,  the  poet  begins : — 

Like  as  a  ship,  that  through  the  ocean  wide 
Directs  her  coiune  unto  one  certain  coast,  oale 
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Is  met  of  many  a  counter  wind  and  tide, 
With  which  her  winged  speed  is  let  and  crosl^ 
And  she  herself  in  stormy  surges  tost ; 
Yet,  making  many  a  board  '^  and  many  a  bay, 
Still  winnetii  way,  ne  hath  her  compass  lost ; 
Rieht  so  it  ^ures  with  me  in  this  long  way. 
Whose  coarse  is  often  stayed,  yet  never  is  astray. 

All  that  has  for  so  long  delayed  Sir  Calidore  from  his 
proper  quest,  "  though  out  of  course,  yet  hath  not  been 
mis-sdd,"  for  it  has  shown  his  courtesy  **  even  unto  the 
lowest  and  the  least  ;'*  but  now  we  return  to  his  pursuit 
and  final  conquest  of  the  Blatant  Beast,  who  has  been  all 
this  while  ranging  about,  with  none  to  stop  or  to  restrain 
him. 

First,  however,  he  brings  Pastorella  to  the  castle  of 
3elgard,  the  seat  of  his  friend  the  good  Sir  Bellamour ; 

Who  whilome  was,  in  his  youth's  freshest  flower, 

A  lusty  knight  as  ever  wielded  spear, 

And  had  endured  many  a  dreadful  stour 

In  bloody  battle  for  a  lady  dear, 

The  fidrest  lady  then  of  all  that  living  were. 

The  name  of  this  lady  was  Claribel ;  her  father,  the 
lord  of  many  islands,  and  renowned  both  for  his  riches 
and  still  more  for  his  might,  had  designed  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  his  neighbour  the  Prince  of  Pictland ;  but 
she,  bound  in  heart  to  Bellamour,  married  him  secretly, 
upon  which  her  father,  seizing  both,  had  them  laid  m 
separate  dungeons,  yet  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  Sir 
Bellamour  from  obtainine  occasional  access  to  his  love, 
who  at  length  brought  K»rth  a  maiden  child,  which,  to 
save  its  life,  she  gave  to  her  female  attendant  to  be 
'brought  up  without  the  knowledge  of  its  parents,  and 
which  that  trustv  damsel  took  away  into  the  open  fields, 
and,  laying  it  down  on  the  ground,  withdrew  a  little 
space,  and  watched  behind  some  bushes  till  she  saw  a 

■»  To  make  a  board  is  to  turn  a  ship  to  the  windward,  in 
tacking:  the  expression  therefore  is  equivalent  to  making 
many  a  tack. 
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shepherd,  drawn  by  its  cries,  come  and  take  it  up.  But, 
ere  she  left  the  little  babe,  s^e  had  unwrapped  it  in  the 
full  light,  and,  looking  upon  it  with  watery  eyes. 

Upon  the  little  breast,  like  crystal  bright, 

She  mote  perceive  a  little  purple  mould, 

Tlttt  like  a  rose  her  silken  leaves  did  fiidr  unfold. 

The  shepherd  carried  the  infant  home  to  his  wife,  and 
the  high-bom  foundling  was  brought  up  as  their  child, 
and  hfire  their  name.  Meanwhile,  aSter  years  had  passed 
awav,  the  fortunes  of  Bellamour  and  Clarib^  haa  sud- 
denly changed  from  storm  to  sunshine:  the  death  of 
Claribers  father  had  not  only  released  them  from 
durance,  but  given  them  the  inheritance  of  all  his  wealth; 
and,  when  Calidore  now  came  to  visit  them  with  Pasto- 
rella,  they  had  long  been  living  in  peace  and  &eedoai,  as 
well  as  in  undiminished  affection.  Calidore  and  Bella- 
mour had  long  ago  been  companions  in  fight ;  or  perhaps 
the  expression,  ^'  they  twain  long  since  had  fought  m 
field,"  may  mean  that  they  had  proved  their  prowess 
against  each  other,  and  become  friends  after  having 
b^en  foes ;  nor  does  a  less  strong  affection  draw  Claribel 
to  Pastorella,  so  that  they  all  greatly  enjoy  themselves 
together,  till,  Pastorella  now  beginning  to  wax  well  and 
strong,  Calidore,  leaving  her  in  their  charge,  departs  to 
resume  his  pursuit  of  the  Blatant  Beast 

He  has  not  been  absent  long  when  Pastorella  is  found 
to  be  the  lost  daughter  of  her  host  and  hostess.  This 
discovery  is  made  by  Claribel's  old  handmaid  MeKssa, 
who,  having  now  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  Pas- 
torella, one  morning, 

; — when  this  maiden  fair 

Was  dighting  her,  having  her  snowy  breast 
As  yet  not  laced,  nor  her  golden  hair 
Into  their  comely  tresses  duly  drest, 
Chanced  to  espy  upon  her  ivory  chest 
The  rosy  mark,  which  she  remembered  well 
That  little  infant  had,  which  forth  i^e  kest," 


Cast. 
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The  daaghter  of  her  Lady  Claribell, 

The  which  she  bore  the  whiles  in  prison  she  did  dwell. 

Running  to  her  lady  in  extreme  agitation,  "  My  lief," 
that  is  **  My  dear,"  she  exclaims, 


-"  ye  know  that  long  ago, 


Whilst  ye  in  durance  dwelt,  ye  to  me  gave 

A  little  maid,  the  which  ye  childed  tho :  ** 

The  same  again  if  now  ye  list  to  have, 

The  same  is  yonder  lady,  whom  High  God  did  save." 

On  her  breast  she  has  with  these  eyes  seen  **  the  little 
purple  rose  which  thereon  grew" — "  whereof,"  says  she, 
**  her  name  ye  then  to  her  did  give."  Her  countenance 
and  her  ^ears,  besides,  go  to  confirm  the  proof.  The 
mother  flies  and,  tearing  open  Pastorella's  dress,  alsq 
recognizes  the  mark,  and  folds  hw  daughter  to  her 
bosom : 

**  And  livest  thou,  my  daughter,  now  again  ? 

And  art  thou  yet  alive,  whom  dead  I  long  did  Ma  V*v 

And  again, 

A  thousand  times  she  her  embraced  near. 

With  many  a  joyfhl  kiss  and  many  a  melting  tear. 

Bat  only  she  who  "is  the  mother  of  one  child,  which 
having  thought  long  dead  she  finds  alive  "  could  describe 
this  mother  s  joy.  Finally,  Bellamour  also,  having  all 
the  &ct8  recounted  to  him,  readily  and  gladly  acknow- 
ledges fair  Pastorella  for  his  own. 

Upton  has  a  fancy,  in  which  possibly  there  may  be 
something,  that  Belgard  Castle  is  Belvoir  Castle,  the  f'^^ 
of  the  Earls  (now  Dukes)  of  Rutland,  and  that  ev5P^^ 
name  Bellomot/r  may  contain  an  allusion  to  the  ^"^^  of 
that  noble  family.  Manners,  or  in  French  Mo^^^-  He 
conceives  the  descent  of  the  family  of  Map^rs  from  the 
House  of  York,  through  the  first  e^  grandmother 
Anne  Plantagenet,  Duchess  of  Ex^i  a  sister  of  Kmg 

o  Brought  i^^  ^^en. 
P  Fondly  desire,  or  regret 
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Edward  IV.,  to  be  pointed  at  in  the  description  of 
Claribers  father ;  and  the  Prince  of  Pictland,  to  whom 
he  wished  to  marry  her,  to  be  the  king  of  Scotland. 
The  said  prince  is  called  the  neighbour  of  Claribers 
father ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  first  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, tfie  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  Warden  of  the 
Scotish  Marches.  Another  of  this  noble  family,  Upton 
observes— meaning  Roger,  the  fifth  earl — married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  "  but  how  fer,"  he  adds, 
"  the  story  told/)f  Pastorella,  who  found  her  parents  in 
Belvoir  (belgard  ?)  Castle,  may  aljude  to  this  alliance  I 
neither  affirm  nor  deny."  Upton's  last  conjecture, 
however,  would  carry  more  appearance  of  probability 
if  Sidney  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land instead  of  the  earl  marrying  his  daughter.  Jt  is 
true,  indeed,  as  Upton  remarks,  that  ''  in  these  kind  of 
historical  allusions  Spenser  usually  perplexes  the  subject ; 
he  leads  you  on,  and  then  designedly  misleads  you :  for 
he  is  writing  a  fairy  poem,  not  giving  you  the  detail  of 
an  historian." 

All  this  while  Calidore  has  without  ever  resting  been 
pursuing  through  all  places  the  Blatant  Beast,  tracking 
It  by  the  spoliation  it  makes  wheresoever  it  comes.  He 
finds  that  the  monster  has  passed  through  all  other 
estates,  and  is  now  at  last  come  to  the  clergy,  among 
whom  he  is  making  such  havoc  as  "  endless  were  to  tell." 
The  elfin  knight,  having  left  no  other  place  unsearched, 
at  length  finds  him  in  a  monastery  tearing  down  and  de- 
stroying with  might  and  main.  He  has  broken  into  the 
xcloisters,  through  which  he  is  chasing  the  monks  into 
their  gloomy  dormitories,  and  searching  all  their  cells 
and  o^hcr  secret  places,  in  which  what  heaps  of  filth  he 
comes  upon  were  irksome  to  report.  Nothmg  regarding 
either  religion  or  their  holy  office,  the  more  of  their  cor- 
ruptions he  d'L'Covers  the  more  he  tears  and  tosses  away, 
ransacking  all  thoir  dens  from  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
Thence  he  breaks  in*o  the  church,  and  robs  the  chancel, 
and  overthrows  the  desks,  and  befouls  the  altars,  and 
casts  to  the  ground  the  ic^ages,  '^for  all  their  goodly 
hue."    Here,  however,  seeing  Calidore  after  him,  he 
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starts  off  willi  a  speed  insjnred  by  his  recollection  of 
their  former  encounter ;  but  the  knight  pursues  with  still 
swifter  footstep.    And  at  last 

Him  in  a  narrow  place  he  overtook. 
And  fierce  assailing  forced  him  turn  again : 
Sternly  he  tamed  again,  when  he  him  strook 
With  his  sharp  steel,  and  ran  at  him  amain 
With  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  contain 
A  full  g<ipd  peck  within  the  utmost  brim. 
All  set  with  iron  teeth  in  ranges  twain. 
That  terrified  his  foes,  and  armed  him, 
Appearing  like  the  mouth  of  Orcus  grisly  grim : 

And  therdn  were  a  thousand  tonnes  empighti 

Of  sundry  kinds  and  sundry  quality ; 

Some  were  of  dogs,  that  barked  day  and  night; 

And  some  of  cats,  that  wrawling '  still  did  cry ; 

And  some  of  bears,  that  groined  ■  continually ; 

And  some  of  tigers,  that  did  seem  to  gren 

And  snar  *  at  all  that  ever  passed  by : 

But  most  of  them  were  tongues  of  mortal  men. 

Which  spake  reproachfully,  not  caring  where  nor  when. 

And  fhem  amongst  were  mingled  here  and  there 

The  tongues  of  serpents,  with  three-forked  stings, 

That  spat  out  poison,  and  gore-bloody  gear. 

At  all  that  came  within  his  ravenings ; 

And  spake  licentious  words  and  hateful  things 

Of  good  and  bad  alike,  of  low  and  high, 

Ne  Kcsars  spared  he  a  whit  nor  kings ; 

But  either  blotted  them  with  infiuny, 

Or  bit  them  with  his  baneful  teeth  of  injury. 

Calidore  beats  the  monster  back  as  he  attempts  to  bite 
him,  at  the  same  time 

spittine  forth  the  poison  of  his  spite. 

That  roamed  all  about  his  bloody  jaws. 


«  Fixed.  '  Wauling.  •  Grunted,  growled. 

»  Snarl.    Pertiaps  it  should  be  •*  guar." 
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Then  rearing  aloft  his  iront  feet,  he  ramps  or  rises  ap 
upon  him  as  if  to  rend  him  with  his  claws ;  but  the 
knight  advances  his  shield,  and,  patting  fortii  all  his 
strength,  forces  him  backward  till  he  gets  him  upon  the 
ground,  and  there  he  holds  him  down,  eren  as  a  Dullock 
which  has  been  felled  by  the  butcher  is  held  down  till  he 
be  thoroughly  subdued.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  rages  and 
roars  and  foams  out  blood  in  his  struggles  to  raise  him- 
self:— 

He  grinned,  he  bit,  he  scratched,  he  venom  threw. 
And  fared  like  a  fiend  right  horrible  in  hue : 

Or  like  the  hell-bom  Hydra,  which  they  feign 
That  great  Alcides  whilome  overthrew, 
After  that  he  had  laboured  long  in  vain 
To  crop  his  thousand  heads,  the  which  still  new 
Forth  budded,  and  in  greater  number  grew. 
Such  was  the  fury  of  mis  hellish  beast. 
Whilst  Calidore  him  under  him  down  iJirew ; 
Who  nathemore  his  heavy  load  released. 
But  aye,  the  more  he  raged,  the  more  his  power  in- 
creased. 

When  he  finds  force  will  avail  him  nothing,  he  sets  his 
hundred  tongues  agoing,  reviling  and  railing  at  his  ad- 
versary with  every  sharpest  and  bitterest  term  of  re- 
proach— 

Oft  interladng  many  a  forsed  lie. 

Whose  like  he  never  once  did  sp^,  nor  hear. 

Nor  ever  thought  thing  so  unworthily : 

but  for  all  this  Calidore  only  strains  him  the  tighter.  At 
last,  when  he  has  almost  choked  him,  he  takes  *^a 
muzzle  strong  of  surest  iron  made  with  many  a  link/' 
and  therewith  shuts  up  his  mouth  and  his  blasphemous 
tongue. 

For  never  more  defaming  gentle  knight. 
Or  unto  lovely  lady  dcMog  wrong ; 

and,  thereunto  attaching  a  great  long  chain,  diaws  him 
after  him. 
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Like  as  whilome  that  strong  Tirynthian  swam" 

Brought  forth  with  him  the  dreadful  dog  of  hell 

Against  his  will  fiist  bound  in  iron  chain, 

And  roaring  horribly  did  him  compel 

To  see  the  hateful  sun,  that  he  might  tell 

To  grisly  Pluto,  what  on  earth  was  done. 

And  to  the  other  damned  ghosts  which  dwell 

For  aye  in  darkness  which  day-light  doth  shun : 

So  led  this  knight  his  captive  with  like  conquest  won. 

Tet  greatly  did  the  beast  repine  at  those 

Strange  bands,  whose  like  till  then  he  never  bore, 

Ne  ever  any  durst  till  then  impose ; 

And  chafed  inly,  seeing  now  no  more 

Him  liberty  was  left  aloud  to  roar ; 

Yet  durst  he  not  draw  back,  nor  once  withstand 

The  proved  power  of  noble  Calidore ; 

But  trembled  underneath  his  mighty  hand. 

And  like  a  fearful  dog  him  followed  through  the  land. 

*  Him  through  all  Fairy  Land  he  followed  so. 
As  if  he  learned  had  obedience  long. 
That  all  the  people,  whereso  he  did  go, 
Out  of  their  towns  did  round  about  Mm  throng. 
To  see  him  lead  that  beast  in  bondage  strong ; 
And  seeing  it,  much  wondered  at  the  sight : 
And  all  such  persons,  as  he  erst  did  wrong. 
Rejoiced  mucn  to  see  his  captive  plight, 
And  much  admired  the  beast,  but  more  admired  the 
knight. 

Long,  the  poet  adds  in  conclusion,  did  the  monster 
remain  thus  suppressed  and  tamed  by  the  mastering 
might  of  doughty  Calidore ;  but  unfortunately  he  broke 
his  chain  and  regained  his  liberty  at  last ;  and 

Thenceforth  more  mischief  and  more  scathe  he  wrought 

To  mortal  men  than  he  had  done  before ; 

Ne  ever  could,  by  any,  more  be  brought 

Into  like  bands,  ne  maistered  any  more : 

All  be  thal^  long  time  after  Calidore, 

The  good  Sir  Pelleas  him  took  in  hand ; 

And  after  him  Sir  Lamorack  of  yore  j 


■  Hercules. 
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And  all  his  brethren  bom  in  Britain  land ; 

Tet  none  of  them  could  ever  bring  him  into  band. 

So  now  he  rangeth  through  the  world  again, 
And  ra^eth  sore  in  each  degree  and  state ; 
Ne  any  is  that  may  him  now  restrain, 
He  ffrowen  is  so  great  and  strong  of  late, 
Barfcing  and  biting  all  that  him  do  bate. 
All  be  mey  worthy  blame,  or  clear  of  crime ; 
Ne  spareth  he  most  learned  wits  to  rate, 
Ne  spareth  he  the  gentle  poet's  rhyme ; 
But  rends,  without  regara  of  person  or  of  lime. 

Ne  may  this  homely  verse,  of  many  meanest, 
Hope  to  escape  his  venomous  despite, 
More  than  my  former  writs,  all  were  they  cleanest 
From  blameml  blot,  and  free  from  all  that  wite' 
With  which  some  wicked  tongues  did  it  backbite, 
And  bring  into  a  mighty  peer's  displeasure. 
That  never  so  deserved  to  endite. 
Therefore  do  yon,  my  rhymes,  keep  better  measnie, 
And  seek  to  please;  that  now  is  counted  wise  men' 
threasure. 

The  "  ™%^tv  peer  **  here  spoken  of  is  understood  to 
be  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burchley ;  the  poet's  former 
writings  that  had  brought  him  into  Burghley's  dis- 
pleasure were  probably  those  parts  of  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar  in  which  he  had  reflected  on  Bishop  Aylmer, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  government  in  the  suspension 
of  Archbishop  Grindal.* 

'  Blame. 
*  See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  72— 75. 
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THE  TWO  CANTOS  OP  MUTABILITY. 

To  the  Six  Books  of  the  Fairy  Queen  as  published  in 
the  author's  life-time,  were  adcfed  in  the  third  edition  of 
the  poem,  which  appeared  in  1609,  two  Cantos  (besides  < 
two  stanzas  of  a  tnird  Canto),  with  the  title  of  "  Two 
Cantos  of  Mutability,  which,  both  for  form  and  matter, 
appear  to  be  parcel  of  some  following  Book  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  under  the  Legend  of  Constancy."  There  is  no 
preface  to  this  edition,  and  the  editor  is  unknown ;  so 
that  their  internal  evidence  is  all  the  evidence  we  have 
for  the  authenticity  of  these  new  Cantos.  That,  how- 
ever, is  so  strong  as  to  be  quite  conclusive ;  the  poetry 
has  none  of  the  marks  of  imitation,  and  is  not  only  per- 
fectly in  Spenser's  manner  throughout,  but  much  of  it  in 
his  very  highest  style.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  two . 
Cantos  of  Mutability,  as  they  are  called,  may  vie  with ' 
any  other  two  Cantos  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  They  are 
numbered  Cantos  VI.  and  YII. ;  and  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  were  found  so  numbered  in  the  author's 
manuscript.  To  which  Book  they  may  belong  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing ;  nor  even  with  absolute  certainty 
the  subject  of  the  Book.  But  the  Legend  of  Constancy 
seems  a  probable  enough  titie ;  and  the  Book  is  com-* 
monly  referred  to  as  the  Seventh  Book. 

Canto  VI.  (55  stanzas). — ^The  poet  begins  by  pro- 
posing the  subject  of  the  Canto  as  follows : — 

What  man  that  sees  the  ever-whirling  wheel 

Of  Change,  the  which  all  mortal  things  doth  sway, 

But  that  thereby  doth  find,  and  plainly  feel, 

How  Mutability  in  them  doth  play 

Her  cruel  sports  to  mai^  men's  decay  ? 

Which  that  to  all  may  W9#r  yet  appear,  4 

I  will  rehearse,  that  whiTdlae  I  heard  say, 
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How  she  at  first  herself  began  to  rear 
Gainst  all  the  gods,  and  the  empire  sou|^t  from  them 
to  bear. 

First,  however,  he  will  unfold  her  antique  race  and  de- 
scent, as  he  has  found  it  registered  in  the  records  of  Fairy 
Land.  She  is  sprung  from  the  old  Titans  who  whilome 
strove  with  Saturn's  son  for  the  sovereignty  of  heaven,  and 
many  of  whose  stem,  worsted  although  they  weare  in  thb 
contest,  long  continued  to  survive,  and  some  of  whom 
afterwards  were  placed  by  Jove  himself  in  great  power 
and  high  authority ;  such,  for  example,  as  Hecate, 

And  dread  Bellona,  that  doth  sound  on  high 
Wars  and  alarums  unto  nations  wide. 
That  makes  both  heayen  and  earth  to  tremble  at  her 
pride. 

To  such  rule  and  dominion  likewise  did  this  'Htaness, 
Mutability,  aspire  ;  desiring,  even  like  those  other  two, 
to  be  worshipped  as  a  goddess :  and  first  she  sought  to 
obtain  such  adcnowledgment  of  her  divinity  on  eardi, 
wliere  with  this  aim  she  gave  such  proof  of  her  great 
power, 

That  not  men  only  (whom  she  soon  subdued) 
But  eke  all  other  creatures  her  bad  doings  nied. 

For  whatever  Nature  had  in  the  beginning  established  in 
meet  order  and  good  estate  she  perverted,  and  loosened 
from  its  proper  laws :  all  the  world's  fair  frame  she  altered 
quite ;  all  that  God  nad  blessed  she  made  accursed. 

Ne  she  the  laws  of  Nature  only  brake, 

But  eke  of  justice,  and  of  policy ; 

And  wrong  of  right,  and  bad  of  good  did  make, 

And  death  for  li^  exchanged  foolishly : 

Since  which,  all  living  wights  have  learned  to  die, 

And  all  this  world  is  woxen  daily  worse. 

O  piteous  work  of  Mutability, 

By  which  we  all  are  subject  to  that  curse. 

And  death,  instead  of  life,  have  sucked  from  our  nune ! 

And  now  having  subdued  the  earth  she  begins  to  think 
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of  attempting  tiie  heaveiis,  '^  and  Jove  himself  to  Moulder 
from  his  right."  First  she  passes  through  the  regions  of 
the  thin  and  miresisting  ur  and  fire ;  thence  she  climbs 
to  the  palace  of  the  Moon,  and  enters  its  silver  gates 
without  leave  either  given  or  asked  of  the  hoary  old  sire, 
Time,  who  sits  by  them  with  his  hour-glass  in  his  hand ; 

Ne  stayed  till  she  the  highest  stage  had  scanned, 
Where  Cynthia  did  sit,  mat  never  still  did  stand. 
Her  sitting  on  an  ivory  throne  she  fonnd, 
Drawn  of  two  steeds,  the  one  black,  the  other  white, 
Environed  with  ten  thousand  stars  around, 
That  duly  her  attended  day  and  night ; 
And  by  her  side  there  ran  her  page,  that  bight 
Vesper,  whom  we  the  ev^ung  star  intend ; 
That  with  his  torch,  still  twinkling  like  twilight. 
Her  lightened  all  the  way  where  she  should  wend, 
And  joy  to  weary  wandering  travellers  did  lend. 

Beholding  the  glory  of  this  goodly  palace, — 

Made  of  the  heaven's  substance,  and  upheld 
With  thousand  crystal  pillars  of  huge  height— 

the  Titaness  bums  with  envious  ambition  to  displace  its 
mistress,  and  to  gain  to  herself  the  kingdom  of  the  night 
and  of  the  waxing  and  waning  waters.  She  therefore 
boldly"  orders  the  goddess  to  descend  and  allow  her  to 
Beat  herself  in  that  ivory  throne,  as  the  more  worthy  of 
rule  whether  over  men  or  gods  or  the  infernal  powers. 

But  die,  that  had  to  her  that  sovereign  seat 
By  highest  Jove  assigned,  therein  to  bear 
Ni^tfs  burning  lamp,  regarded  not  her  threat, 
Ne  yielded  ought  for  favour  or  for  fear ; 
But,  with  stem  countenance  and  disdainful  cheer 
Bending  her  homed  brows,  did  put  her  back ; 
And,  boldly  blaming  her  for  coming  there, 
Bade  her  at  once  from  heaven's  coast  to  pack, 
Or  at  her  peril  bide  the  wrathful  thunder's  wrack. 

Yet  nathemore  the  giantess  forbare ; 

But,  boldly  pressing  on,  raught  *  forth  her  hand 

*  Reached. 
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To  pluck  her  down  perforce  fiom  off  her  chair ; 
And,  therewith  liftinff  up  her  golden  wand, 
Threatened  to  strike  her  if  she  did  withstand : 
Whereat  the  Stars,  which  round  ahont  her  hlazed. 
And  eke  the  Moon's  bright  waggon  still  did  stand. 
All  being  with  so  bold  attempt  amazed. 
And  on  her  uncouth  habit  and  stem  look  still  gazed. 

Meanwhile  the  lower  world,  which  nothing  knew 
Of  all  that  chanced  here,  was  darkened  quite; 
And  eke  the  heayens,  and  jdl  the  heavenly  crew 
Of  happy  wights,  now  unpurveyed  of  light. 
Were  much  afraid,  and  wondered  at  that  sight ; 
Fearing  lest  Chaos  broken  had  his  chain. 
And  brought  again  on  them  eternal  night ; 
But  chiefly  Mercury,  that  next  doth  reign, 
Ran  forth  in  haste  unto  the  King  of  Gods  to  phdn. 

All  ran  together  with  a  great  outcry 

To  Jove's  fidr  palace  fixed  in  heaven's  height ; 

And,  beating  at  his  gates  full  earnestly, 

Gan  call  to  him  aloud  with  all  their  might, 

To  know  what  meant  that  sudden  lack  of  light 

The  Father  of  the  Gods,  when  this  he  heard. 

Was  troubled  much  at  their  so  strange  affineht, 

Doubting  least  Typhon  were  again  upreare^ 

Or  other  his  old  foes  that  once  him  sorely  feared.* 

Forthwith  Jove  sends  the  Son  of  Maia  down  to  the  circle 
of  the  Moon,  with  orders  that  if  it  be  any  one  on  earth 
below  who  is  molesting  her  with  magic  charms  he  be 
seized  and  thrown  down  to  hell ;  if  the  dbturbance  come 
from  heaven,  that  the  author  be  instantly  arrested  and 
brought  before  him.  The  winged-footed  god  beats  his 
plumes  so  fast  that  he  soon  comes  to  where  the  Titaness 
IS  still  striving  to  pull  iair  Cynthia  from  her  seat ;  struck 
with  dread  as  well  as  wonder  at  her  strange  appearance 
and  haughty  hardihood  he  pauses  for  a  moment,  but  at 
last  recovenng  himself  he  commands  her  either  to  cease 
molesting  the  Moon,  and  to  suflfer  her  to  walk  at  large,  or 
to  come  with  him  and  answer  for  her  doings  before  hi^ 
Jove: 

»  Frightened. 
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And  therewithal  he  on  her  shoulder  laid 
His  snaky-wreathed  mace,  whose  awful  power 
Doth  make  both  gods  and  hellish  fiends  afiraid : 
Whereat  the  Titaness  did  sternly  lour, 
And  stoutly  answered ;  That  in  evil  hour 
He  from  his  Jove  such  message  to  her  brought. 
To  bid  her  leave  fair  CynUii£?s  silver  bower ; 
Sith  ^e  his  Jove  and  him  esteemed  nought. 
No  more  than  CyntMa's  self;  but  all  their  kingdoms 
sought. 

The  heavens'  herald  stays  not  to  repily,  bit,  returning:  lo 
make  report  to  Jove,  finds  him  seatea  in  highest  state  m 
the  highest  sky  with  all  the  gods  congregated  around 
him ;  what  Hermes  relates  exceedingly  amazes  them  all, 
save  Jove ;  he  with  unchanged  countenance  unfolds  to 
them  the  cause  and  meaning  of  what  they  have  heard. 
They  may  remember  that  when  the  cursed  offepring  of 
Carth  sought  to  assail  the  eternal  towers  of  heaven  they 
were  efejtudly  defeated  and  destroyed  f  yet  a  remnant 
of  their  race  escaped  and  still  survives ;  and  "  of  that 
hBid  seed  is  this  bold  woman  bred,**^  who  now  with 
hold  presumption  seeks  to  drive  not  only  fair  Phoebe 
from  her  silver  throne,  hut  also  himself,  the  lord  of  heaven, 
from  his  high  empire.  It  is  for  them,  the  sons  of  God, 
now  to  advise  in  what  way  her  assault  is  to  be  best  en- 
GOiufttered — whether  by  open  force  or  cunning'  counsel. 
Then,  bending  his  black  eyebrow,  with  whose  beck  he 
wields  the  wond,  he  makes  sign  to  them  to  speak  in  their 
several  degrees.  But  meanwhile  the  Titaness,  having 
advised  with  herself  what  course  were  best  for  her  to 
take,  has  resolved  to  break  in  upon  her  enemies  while 
they  are  still  ccmsulting  and  divided  m  opinion.  So  forth 
she  goes,  and,  mounting  through  the  sky  to  the  palace 
of  Jove,  Ixddly  enters  in.  At  si^  of  her  all  the  other 
gods  rise  in  amazement ;  but  Jove,  all  fearless,  remains 
unmoved,  and,  commanding  them  to  resume  their  seats, 
disposes  himself  in  his  own  sovereign  throne  with  in- 
creased grace  and  majesty;  so  that  even  the  haughty 
Titaness,  bold  as  she  is,  quiakes  at  heart  and  stands  dumb, 
till  Jove  himself  addresses  her  j — 

voi«  ni.  p 
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**  Speak,  thou  fhiil  woiuan,  speak  with  confidence ; 
Whence  art  thoo,  and  what  dost  thon  here  now  make? 
What  idle  errand  hast  thou  earth's  mansion  to  forsake  ?" 

Half  confused  and  daunted,  '*  yet  gathering  spirit  of  her 
nature's  pride,"  she  boldly  replies,  that  by  her  mother's 
side  she  is  the  daughter  of  her  that  is  the  mighty  mother 
of  all  the  gods,  "  great  Earth,  great  Chaos'  child ;"  but 
by  the  father's  she  is  greater  in  blood  than  all  the  gods. 
For  Titan  and  Saturn  were  both  sons  of  Uranus,  but 
Titan  the  elder :  him  his  younger  brother,  by  guile  and 
the  aid  of  the  Corybantes,  thrust  from  his  right ;  **  since 
which,"  she  adds, 

thou,  Jove,  injuriously  hast  held 


The  heavens*  rule  from  Titan's  sons  by  might ;" 

and  she  concludes  by  calling  upon  the  heavens  to  witness 
the  truth  of  all  she  has  affirmed. 

Whilst  she  thus  spake,  the  gods  that  gave  good  ear 

To  her  bold  words,  and  marked  well  her  grace 

(Being  of  stature  tall  as  any  there 

Of  all  the  gods,  and  beautiful  of  &ce 

As  any  of  the  goddesses  in  place). 

Stood  all  astonied ;  like  a  sort  y  of  steers, 

Mongst  whom  some  beast  of  strange  and  foreign  race 

Unwares  is  chanced,  far  straying  from  his  peers : 

So  did  their  ghastly  gaze  bewray  their  hidden  fears. 

Till,  having  paused  awhile,  Jove  thus  bespake  j 

"  Will  never  mortal  thoughts  cease  to  aspire 

In  this  bold  sort  to  heaven  claim  to  make, 

And  touch  celestial  seats  with  earthly  mire  ? 

I  would  have  thought  that  bold  Procrustes*  hire. 

Or  Typhon's  fall,  or  proud  Ixion's  pain, 

Or  great  Prometheus  tasting  of  our  ire,    " 

Would  have  sufficed  the  rest  for  to  restrain, 

And  warned  all  men,  by  their  example,  to  refrain ; 

"  But  now  this  off-scum  of  that  cursed  fry 
Dare  to  renew  the  like  bold  enterprise, 
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And  challenge  the  heritage  of  this  our  sky ; 

Whom  what  should  hinder,  but  that  we  likewise 

Should  handle  as  the  rest  of  her  allies, 

And  thunder-drive  to  hell  ?'*    With  that  he  shook 

His  nectar-dewed  locks,  with  which  the  skies 

And  all  the  world  beneath  for  terror  quook, 

And  eft '  his  burning  levin-brand  in  hand  he  took. 

But  when  he  looked  on  her  lovely  face, 

In  which  fair  beams  of  beauty  did  appear 

That  could  the  greatest  wrath  soon  turn  to  grace, 

(Such  sway  doth  beauty  even  in  heaven  bear,) 

He  stayed  his  hand ;  and,  having  changed  his  cheer, 

He  thus  again  in  milder  wise  began ; 

"  But  ah  1  if  gods  should  strive  with  flesh  yfere,» 

Then  shortly  should  the  progeny  of  man 

Be  rooted  out,  if  Jove  should  do  still  what  he  can !" 

He  proceeds  to  sav  that  she,  "  fair  Titan's  child,"  has 
jMTobably  been  excited  to  her  present  attempt  merely  by 
some  vain  curiosity  to  see  what  has  never  been  seen  by 
mortal  eyes,  or  perhaps  has  been  inflamed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  sister  Bellona,  with  the  desire  **  to  bandy 
crowns  and  kingdoms  to  bestow ;"  and  sure  she  is  not 
the  less  deserving  of  the  two.  But,  for  the  empire  of 
heaven,  that  has  been  won  by  conquest  and  confirmed 
by  the  eternal  doom  of  Fate,  and  neither  Titanic  progeny 
nor  other  living  wight  may  challenge  right  or  interest 
there. 

"  Then  cease  thy  idle  claim,  thou  foolish  ^rl ; 
And  seek  by  grace  and  goodness  to  obtain 
That  place^from  which  by  folly  Titan  fell." 

'*  Cease,  Saturn's  son,"  replies  the  Titaness  with  equal 
«Jom, 

**  to  seek,  by  proffers  vain 

Of  idle  hopes,  to  allure  me  to  thy  side. 

For  to  betray  my  right  before  I  have  it  tried." 

Jove  she  deems  no  fair  judge  in  the  case ;  she  appeals  to 

«  Also.  •  Together. 

r2 
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the  highest  of  all  the  dirinities,  the  admowledged  pro- 
genitor alike  of  gods  and  men,  the  great  deity  Nature, 

Thereat  Joye  wezed  wroth,  and  in  his  sprite 

Did  inly  grudge,  yet  did  it  well  coneeal ; 

And  bade  Dan  PluBbus  scribe  her  a^^pdilation  sei^ 

The  time  and  place  for  the  trial,  at  which  all  parties 
shall  appear  before  great  Nature^s  presence,,  are  now  ap- . 
pointed :  it  wi»,  namely,,  says  the  poet, 


•  upon  the  highest  heights 


Of  Arlow  hill  (who  knows  not  Arlow  hiH  ?) 
That  is  the  highest  head,  in  all  men's  sights. 
Of  my  old  Either  Mole» 

Arlow,  or  Arlo,  which  is  aliso  mentioned  by  Spenser  in 
his  *  View  of  Ireland,**  is  understood  to  be  what  is  now 
called  Galtee  More,  the  loftiest  of  the  eastern  range  of 
the  Ballyhowra  hills,  called  by  huoa  the  monntainft  of 
Mole,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  his  estate  of 
KUcoknan,  in  the  county  of  Cof  k.  One  of  the  defiles 
of  Galtee  More  is  still  called  *the  Glen  of  Aharlaw. 
The  Mulla  is  a  sti'eam,  vulgady  called  the  Awb^, 
which  flows  from  the  Ballyhowra  hills,.  The  poet  now 
suddenly  breaks  off  into  an  episode  in.  celeb^tiAa  of  these 
hills  and  streams  :• — 

And,  were  it  not  ill  fitting  for  this  file 

To  sing  of  hills  and  woods  mongst  wars  and  knigftts, 

I  would  abate  the  sternness  of  my  &tyle» 

Mongst  these  stem  stoonds  to  mingle  soft  dfdi^te ; 

And  tell  how  Ariow,  through  Diana's  spites,. 

(Being  of  old  the  best  and  fairest  hill 

That  was  in  all  this  Hcdy  Island's  faeightsO 

Was  made  the  most  unpleasant  and  most  ill : 

Meanwhile,  O  Clio,  lend  Calliope  thy  quill. 


*  **  All  those  counties  which,  lying  near  unto  any  moon- 
tains  or  Irish  deserts,  had  been  planted  with  English,  were 
shortly  displanted  and  lost.  As,  namely,  in  IV&nster,  all 
the  lands  adjoining  unto  Slewlogher,  Arlo,  and  the  Bog  of 
AUon," 
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Whiloime  when  Irelaod  flourished  in  &me 
Of  wealth  and  goodness,  far  above  the  rest 
Of  all  that  bear  the  British  Islands'  name, 
The  gods  then  used,  for  pleasure  and  for  rest. 
Oft  to  resort  thereto,  when  seemed  them  best: 
But  none  of  all  therein  more  pleasure  found. 
Than  Cynthia,  that  is  sovereign  queen  profest 
Of  woods  and  forests,  which  merein  abound, 
Sprinkled  wi^  wholesome  waters  more  than  most  on 
ground : 

But  mongst  them'all,  as  fittest  for  her  game, 

(Either  for  chase"of  beasts  with  hound  or  bow. 

Or  for  to  shroud  in  shade  from  Phcebus*  flame, 

Or  bathe  in  fountains  that  do  freshly  flow 

Or  ftwn  high  hills  or  from  the  dales  below,) 

She  diose  &is]Arlow ;  where  she  did  resort 

With  all  her  nymphs  enranged  on  a  row. 

With  whom  the  woody  gods  did  ofl  consort ; 

For  with  the  nymphs  the  satyrs  love  to  play  and  sport. 

AmoBg  the  nymphs  was  one  named  Molanna, 
■  dimghter  of  old  Father  M(de, 

And  sister  unto  Mulla  fair  and  bright — 

the  same  Malla,  to  whose  bed  the  false  Bregog  (another 
stream  flowing  from  the  Ballyhowra  hills)  once  on  a  time 
secretly  stole,  as  told  and  made  well  known  by  the  Shep- 
herd Colin,  that  is,  by  Spenser  himself  (namely,  in  his 
Colin  Clout  *s  Came  Home  Again). 

But  this  Molanna,  were  she  not  so  shde,^ 

Were  no  less  &ir  and  beautifol  than  she : 

Yet,  as  she  is,  a  fairer  flood  may  no  man  see. 

For  first  she  springs  out  of  two  marble  rocks. 

On  which  a  grove  of  oaks  high-mounted  grows. 

That  as  a  girland  seems  to  deck  the  locks 

Of  some  fair  bride,  brought  forth  with  pompous  shows 

Out  of  her  bower,  that  many  flowers  strows ; 

So  through  the  flowery  dales  she  tumbling  down 

Through  many  woods  and  shady  coverts  flows 

That  on  each  side  her  silver  channel  crown. 

Till  to  the  plain  she  come,  whose  valleys  she  doth  drown. 

^  Shallow. 
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The  Molanna  is  a  stream,  now  called  the  Brackbawn, 
which  descends  from  the  Tipperary  or  western  range  of 
the  Ballyhowra  hills. 

In  her  sweet  streams  Diana  used  oft, 
»   After  her  sweaty  chase  and  toilsome  play. 
To  bathe  herself;  and,  after,  on  the  soft 
And  downy  grass  her  dainty  limbs  to  lay 
In  covert  shade,  where  none  behold  her  may. 
For  mnch  she  hated  sight  of  living  eye. 

**  Foolish  God  Faunus,"  however,  giving  way  to  a  foolish 
longing,  applied  to  this  her  maid,  Molanna, 

To  tell  what  time  he  might  her  lady  see 

When  she  herself  did  bathe,  that  he  might  secret  be ; 

and  allured  her  to  grant  him  his  request,  not  only  by  gifts 
of  **  queen  apples  and  red  cherries  from  the  tree,*'  but 
by  promising  that  he  would  undertake  to  get  the  Fan- 
cnin,  whom  she  has  long  ardently  loved,  to  return  her 
affection,  and  would  also  be  her  debtor  for  many  more 
good  turns,  the  least  of  them  exceeding  the  little  gratifi- 
cation in  procuring  which  he  wished  her  to  give  him 
her  aid.  The  Fanchin  (now  the  Funcheon)  is  anodier 
of  these  streams. 

The  simple  maid  did  yield  to  him  anon ; 

And  eft<^  him  placed  where  he  close  might  view 

That  never  any  saw,  save  only  one,  ** 

Who,  for  his  mre  to  so  fool-hardy  due," 

Was  of  his  hounds  devoured  in  hunter's  hue, 

Tho,^  as  her  manner  was  on  sunny  day, 

Diana,  with  her  nymphs  about  her,  drew 

To  this  sweet  spring ;  where,  doffing  her  array, 

She  bathed  her  lovely  limbs,  for  Jove  a  likely  prey. 

Faunus  was  immensely  delighted ;  but  his  foolish  joy, 
after  a  little  while,  could  not  keep  from  breaking  out  into 
an  audible  laugh : — 


Soon.  d  ActSBon. 

«  Pay,  or  requital,  due  to  one  so  fool-hardy. 
'  Then. 
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-  a  foolish  Faun  indeed, 


That  couldst  not  hold  thyself  so  hidden  blest. 
But  wouldest  needs  thine  own  conceit  aread  I 
Babblers  unworthy  been  of  so  divine  a  meed. 

The  goddess,  all  abashed  with  that  noise,    ' 
In  hi^te  fortii  started  from  itte  goilty  brook ; 
And,  running  straight  whereas  she  heard  his  voice. 
Enclosed  the  bush  about,  and  there  him  took 
Like  darred  f  lark,  not  daring  up  to  look 
On  her  whose  sight  before  so  much  he  sought 
Thence  forth  they  drew  him  by  the  horns,  and  shook 
Nigh  all  to  pieces,  that  they  left  him  nought ; 
And  then  into  the  open  light  they  forth  him  brought. 

Like  as  an  huswife,  that  with  busy  care 
Thinks  of  her  dairy  to  make  wondrous  gain, 
Finding  whereas  some  wicked  beast  unware 
That  breaks  into  her  dair*  house,  there  doth  drain 
Her  creaming  pans,  and  fhistrate  all  her  pain ; 
Hath,  in  some  snare  or  gin  set  close  behind. 
Entrapped  him,  and  caught  into  her  train, 
Then  thinks  what  punishment  were  best  assigned. 
And  thousand  deaths  deviseth  in  her  vengeful  mind: 

So  did  Diana  and  her  maidens  all 

Use  silly  Faunus,  now  within  their  bail  ;^ 

They  mock  and  scorn  him,  and  him  foul  miscall ; 

Some  by  the  nose  him  plucked,  some  by  the  tail. 

And  by  his  goatish  beard  some  did  him  hale : 

Yet  he  (poor  soul !)  with  patience  all  did  bear ; 

For  nought  against  their  wills  might  countervail : 

Ne  ought  he  said,  whatever  he  did  hear ; 

But,  hanging  down  his  head,  did  like  a  mome  *  appear. 

After  various  penances  had  been  proposed,  they  agreed 
to  clad  him  in  deer-skins,  and  make  a  beast  of  chase  of 
him ;  and  Diana,  moreover,  forced  him  to  confess  which 
of  her  nymphs  it  was  that  had  betrayed  her ;  upon  which 
they  all  laid  hold  upon  poor  Molanna  at  once. 


«  Dazzled  by  the  mirror  used  in  taking  them,  called  a 
darring-glass,  or  daring-glass. 
*»  Enclosure,  power.  *  A  speechless'blockhead. 
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But  him  (according  as  they  had  decreed) 
With  a  deer's  skin  they  covered,  and  then  chasti 
With  all  their  hounds,  that  after  him  did  s;peed ; 
Bat  he,  more  speedy,  from  them  fled  more  &st 
Than  any  deer ;  so  sore  him  dread  aghast.^ 
They  after  followed  all  with  shrill  outcry. 
Shouting  as  they  the  heavens  would  have  brast  ;^ 
That  all  the  woods  and  dales,  where  he  did  fly. 
Did  ring  again,  and  loud  re-edio  to  the  sky. 

Having  followed  him  till  they  were  weary,  they  then  re- 
turoed  to  Molaniia,  god  by  command  of  their  mistress 
overwhelHied  her  with  stones ; 

— —  yet  Faunus,  for  her  pain. 

Of  her  beloved  Fanehin  did  obtain 

That  her  he  would  receive  unto  his  bed. 

So  now  her  waves  pass  through  a  pleasant  plain^ 

Till  with  the  Fanehin  she  herself  do  wed. 

And,  both  combined,  themselves  in  one  Mi  river  spread. 

Nathless  Diana,  full  of  indignation^ 

Thenceforth  abandoned  her  delicious  brook : 

In  whose  sweet  stream,  before  that  bad  occasion. 

So  much  delight  to  bathe  her  limbs  she  took : 

Ne  only  her,  but  also  quite  forsook 

All  those  fair  forests  about  Arlow  hid ; 

And  all  that  mountain,  which  doth  overlook 

The  ridiest  champain  that  may  else  be  rid  ;°> 

And  the  fair  Shure,  in  which  are  thousand  salmons  bred. 

Them  all,  and  all  that  she  so  dear  did  weigh. 
Thenceforth  she  left ;  and,  partinp^  from  the  place, 
Thereon  an  heavy  hapless  curse  did  lay ; 
To  weet,  that  wolves,  where  she  was  wont  to  spaee, 
Should  harboured  be  and  all  those  woods  deface, 
And  thieves  should  rob  and  spoil  that  coast  around. 
Since  which,  those  woods,  and  all  that  goodly  chase 
Doth  to  this  day  with  wolves  and  thieves  aboood : 
Which  too-too  true  that  land's  in-dwellers  since  have 
found. 

Canto  VII.  (69  stanzas).— The  poet  now,  after  a  short 

J  Chased.  *  Frightened. 

I  Burst  "  Read,  spoken  of, 
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invocation  to  the  "  greater  muse,"  Clio,  proceeds  to  relate 
the  trial  of  the  appeal  of  ^he  Titaness  at  the  bar  of  Nature. 
The  appointed  day  beii^  come,  all  the  gods  are  assem- 
bled upon  Arlow  hill,  both  those  of  heaven  and  Ihfise  of 
land  and  sea ; 

Only  the  infemsd  powers  might  not  appear; 
As  well  f(Mr  horror  of  their  coimtenaBee  ill, 
As  for  the  immly  fiends  which  Aey  did  fear;^ 
Yet  Pluto  and  Pres«Pi»iia  were  present  there. 

All  other  creatures,  also,  having  life  give  their  attend- 
ance, according  to  their  sundry  kinds;  so  that  Arlow 
with  all  its  heights   and  hollows  can  scarcely  contain 
them  all,  and  omy  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  Na- 
ture's sergeant,  Order,  prevent  the  utmost  confusion. 
Then  forth  issued  (great  goddess)  great  Dame  Nature, 
With  goodly  port  and  gracious  majesty. 
Being  fkr  greater  and  more  tall  of  stature 
Than  any  of  the  gods  or  powers  on  high ; 
Yet  certes  by  her  fhce  imd  phj^snomy, 
Whether  she  man  or  woman  mly  were. 
That  coald.  not  any  creatinre  well  deacnr ; 
For,  with  a  veil  that  wimpled  "  every  wiiere» 
Her  head  and  face  was  hid  that  mote  to  none  i^pear. 

That,  some  do  say,  was  so  by  skiU  devised* 

To  hide  the  terror  of  her  uncouth  hue 

From  mortal  eyes  that  should  be  sore  agrized  f 

For  that  her  £»Qe  did  like  a  lion  shew. 

That  eye  of  wight  could  not  endure  to  view : 

But  others  tell  that  it  so  beauteous  was. 

And  roimd  about  such  beams  of  splendour  threw, 

That  it  the  sun  a  thousand  times  did  pass, 

Ne  could  be  seen  but  like  an  image  in  a  glass.. 

That  wen  may  seemen  true ;  for  well  I  weeni 

That  this  same  day,  when  she  on  Arlow  sat, 

Her  garment  was  so  bri^t  and  wondrous  sheen,. 

That  my  firail  wit  cannot  devise  to  what 

It  to  compare,  nor  find  like  stuff  to  that: 

As  those  tiliree  sacred  saints,  though  else  most  wise, 

Yet  on  Mount  Tabor  quite  their  wits  forgat 

*»  Gathered  itself  close.  *  RjBYolted. 
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When  they  their  glorious  lord  in  strange  disgoise 
Transfigured  saw ;  his  garments  so  did  daze  their  eyes. 

In  a  fidr  plsdn  upon  an  equal  hill 

She  plac(Mi  was  in  a  pavilion  ^ 

Not  such  as  craftsmen  by  their  idle  skill 

Are  wont  for  princes'  states  p  to  £Eishion ; 

But  the  earth  herself,  of  her  own  motion. 

Out  of  her  fruitful  bosom  made  to  grow 

Most  dainty  trees,  that,  shooting  up  anon. 

Did  seem  to  bow  their  bloosming  heads  full  low 

For  homage  unto  her,  and  like  a  throne  did  show. 

But  it  is  so  hard  for  any  living  wight  to  describe  all  her 
array  that  even  "  Old  Dan  Geoffrey  "  (Chaucer) — 


■  in  whose  gentle  sprite 


The  pure  well-head  of  poesy  did  dwell — 

in  his  Fowls'  Parley  (meaning  his  Assembly  cf  Fowls) 
dares  not  to  attempt  it,  but  refers  his  readers  to  Alan, 
that  is,  Alanus  de  Insulis,  who  he  thought  had  handled 
the  theme  with  some  success  in  his  Plaint  of  Kind — a 
Latin  treatise  by  this  Alanus,  entitled  De  Pianctu  Na- 
turaey  which  exists  in  manuscript,  but  which  Spenser 
from  what  he  adds — 

Which  who  will  read  set  forth  so  as  it  ought, 

Gro  seek  he  out  that  Alan  where  he  may  be  sought — 

apparently  had  never  seen.    The  description  proceeds : — 

And  all  the  earth  far  underneath  her  feet 
Was  dight  with  flowers,  that  voluntary  grew 
,       Out  of  me  ground,  and  sent  forth  odours  sweet ; 
Ten  thousand  mores  ^  of  sundry  scent  and  hue, 
That  might  delight  the  smell  or  please  the  view,^ 
The  which  the  nymphs  from  all  the  brooks  thereby 
Had  gathered,  they  at  her  footstool  threw ; 
That  richer  seemed  than  any  tapestry. 
That  princes*  bowers  adorn  with  painted  imagery. 

And  Mole  himself,  to  honour  her  the  more. 
Did  deck  himself  in  freshest  fair  attire ; 


?  Canopies,  pavilions.  r-^q  Roots. 
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And  his  high  head,  that  seemeth  always  hoar 

With  hardened  frosts  of  former  winter's  ire, 

He  with  an  oaken  girland  now  did  tire,*" 

As  if  the  love  of  some  new  nymph  late  seen 

Had  in  him  kindled  youthful  fresh  desire. 

And  made  him  change  his  grey  attire  to  green  : 

Ah !  genUe  Mole,  such  joyance  hath  thee  well  beseeu. 

Was  never  so  great  joyance  since  the  day 
That  all  the  gods  whilome  assembled  were 
On  Hsemus'  hili  in  their  divine  array, 
To  celebrate  the  solemn  bridal  cheer 
Twixt  Peleus  and  Dame  Thetis  pointed  •  there ;' 
Where  Phoebus'  self,  that  god  of  poets  hight, 
They  say,  did  sing  the  spousal  hymn  fall  den; 
That  all  the  gods  were  ravished  with  delight 
Of  his  celestial  song  and  music*s  wondrous  might 

Before  this  great  Grandmother  of  all  things — 

Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  eld; 
Still  moving,  yet  unmov^  from  her  stead ; 
Unseen  of  an^,  yet  of  all  beheld ; 
Thus  sitting  m  her  throne — 

comes  Dame  Mutability,  and,  bent  low  before  her  mighty 
presence,  begins  with  all  meekness  and  humility  to  state 
her  plea.  To  her,  greatest  of  divinities,  or  rather  alone 
great,  who  distributes  right  indifferently  to  all,  she  comes 
for  right  an  humble  suppliant.  "  Of  all,"  she  proceeds, 
**  thou  art  the  equal  mother  :'* — 

*•  To  thee  therefore  of  this  same  Jove  I  plain. 

And  of  his  fellow  gods  that  feign  to  be, 

That  challenge  to  themselves  the  whole  world's  reign, 

Of  which  the  greatest  part  is  due  to  me. 

And  heaven  itself  by  heritage  in  fee : 

For  heaven  and  earth  I  both  alike  do  deem, 

Sith  heaven  and  earth  are  both  alike  to  thee  ; 

And  gods  no  more  than  men  thou  dost  esteem : 

For  even  the  gods  to  thee,  as  men  to  gods,  do  seem. 

'  Attire.  •  Appointed. 

*  This  wedding,  however,  according  to  the  ancient  poets, 
was  celebrated  not  on  Mount  Heemus,  but  on  Mount  Pelion. 
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Jove  himself  cannot  denj  that  the  place  of  Prince  of  the 
Gods  which  he  has  usurped  is  hers  by  lawfiil  inheritance, 
duly  derived  finom  her  great  grandsire  Titan.  Yet  spite 
of  him,  and  all  the  gods  beside,  she  does  in  truth  pos- 
sess the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  Is  not  Earth  herself, 
first  of  all,  though  seeming  of  them  all  the  most  iramove-  . 
able  and  permanent,  yet  continually  undergoing  change^^ 
both  in  part  and  in  the  whole  ? 

**  For  all  that  from  her  springs,  and  is  ybred. 
However  fair  it  flourish  for  a  time, 
Yet  see  we  soon  decay ;  and,  being  dead. 
To  turn  ajndn  into  their  earthly  slime : 
Yet  out  of  their  decay  and  mortal  crizDe, 
We  daily  see  new  creatures  to  arise, 
And  of  uieir  Winter  spring  another  Prime, 
Unlike  in  form,  and  changed  by  strange  disguise  : 
So  turn  ihej  still  about,  and  change  in  restless  wise. 

"  As  for  iier  tenants :  that  is,  man  and  beasts ; 

The  beastB  we  daily  see  massacred  die. 

And  thralls  and  va^als  unto  men's  beheasts  ^ 

And  men  themselves  do  change  continnally. 

From  youth  to  eld,  from  wealth  to  poverty. 

From  good  to  bad,  fW)m  bad  to  worst  of  all : 

Ne  do  their  bodies  only  flit  and  fly ; 

But  eke  their  minds  (which  they  immortal  call) 

Still  change  and  vary  thoughts,  as  new  oooasiotis  SbXL. 

**  Ne  is  the  water  in  more  constant  case ; 
Whether  those  same  on  high,  or  these  below : 
For  the  ocean  moveth  still  from  place  to  place ; 
And  every  river  still  doth  ebb  and  flow ; 
Ne  any  lake,  that  seems  most  still  and  slow, 
Ne  pool  so  small,  that  can  his  smoothness  hold 
When  any  wind  doth  under  heaven  blow ; 
With  which  the  clouds  are  also  tossed  and  rolled. 
Now  like  c;reat  hills ;  and  straight^  like  sluices^  them 
nnfol£ 

•*  So  likewise  are  all  watery  living  wights 
Still  tossed  and  turned  with  continual  change, 

■  Comnumds. 
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Never  abiding  in  tlieir  stedfitft  plights : 

The  fishy  still  floating,  do  at  random  range. 

And  nerer  rest,  but  evermore  exchange 

Their  dwelling  plaoes,  as  the  streams  Item  oany: 

Ne  have  the  watery  fowls  a  certain  grange 

Wherein  to  rest,  ne  in  one  stead  do  tarry ; 

But  flitting  still  do  fly,  and  still  their  places  vary. 

•*  Next  is  the  air :  which  who  feels  not  by  sense 
(For  of  all  sense  it  is  the  middle  mean) 
"  To  flit  still,  and  witii  subtile  influence 
Of  his  thin  spirit  all  creatures  to  msdntain 
In  state  of  life  ?    O  weak  life  I  that  does  lean 
On  thing  so  tickle  as  the  unsteady  air, 
Which  every  hour  is  changed,  and  altered  clean 
Wiik  every  blast  that  bloweth  feul  or  fair : 
The  fiur  doth  it  proloi^ ;  the  foul  doth  it  impair. 

*'  Therein  the  changes  infinite  behold. 
Which  to  her  creatures  every  minute  chance ; 
Now  boiling  hot ;  straight  freezing  deadly  cold ; 
Now  &ir  sun-shine,  that  makes  all  skip  and  danoe ; 
Straight  bitter  storms,  and  baleful  countenance 
That  makes  them  all  to  shiver  and  to  shake : 
Bain,  hai),  and  snow  do  pay  them  sad  penance, 
And  dreadful  thunder-claps  (that  make  them  quake) 
With  flames  and  flashing  lights  that  thousand  changes 
make^ 

**  Last  is  the  fire  \  which,  though  it  live  for  ever, 

Ne  can  be  quenched  quite,  yet,  every  day. 

We  see  his  parts,  so  soon  as  they  do  sever. 

To  lose  their  heat  and  shortly  to  decay ; 

So  makes  himself  his  own  consuming  prey; 

Ne  any  living  creatures  doth  he  breed ; 

But  all,  that  are  of  others  bred,  doth  slay ; 

And  with  their  death  his  cruel  life  doth  feed ; 

Nought  leaving  but  their  barren  ashes  without  seed. 

•*  Thus  all  these  four  (the  which  the  groundwork  be 
Of  all  the  world  and  of  all  living  wights) 
To  thousand  sorts  of  change  we  subject  see :  ^ 
Yet  are  they  changed  by  other  wondrous  sleights 
Into  tiiemselves,  and  lose  their  native  mights ; 
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The  fire  to  air,  and  the  wr  to  -water  sheer,'' 
And  water  into  earth ;  yet  water  fights 
With  fire,  and  air  with  earth,  approaching  near ; 
Yet  all  are  in  one  hody,  and  as  one  appear.  ^ 

**  So  in  them  all  reigns  Mutability ; 

However  these,  that  gods  themselves  do  call. 

Of  them  do  claim  the  rule  and  sovereignty ; 

As  Vesta,  of  the  fire  ethereal ; 

Vulcan,  of  this  with  us  so  usual ; 

Ops,  of  the  earth ;  and  Juno,  of  the  air ; 

Neptune,  of  seas ;  and  Nymphs,  of  rivers  all : 

For  all  those  rivers  to  me  subject  are ; 

And  all  the  rest,  which  they  usurp,  be  all  my  share." 

And  she  concludes  by  pressing  the  Goddess,  in  order  to 
prove  all  this  to  be  true,  to  vouchsafe  to  call  into  her 
presence  all  other  personages  who  pretend  to  hold  any 
part  of  the  dominion  of  the  world,  when  it  mil  be  clearly 
seen  that  they  are  one  and  all  subject  to  her.  Let,  for 
example,  the  Times  and  Seasons  be  summoned.  To  this 
proposition  Nature  assents ;  and  Order  by  her  command 
calls  them  in. 

So  forth  issued  the  Seasons  of  the  year : 

First,  lusty  Spring  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowers 

That  freshly  budded  and  new  bloosmes  did  bear. 

In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowers 

That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours ; 

And  in  his  himd  a  javelin  he  did  bear, 

And  on  his  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  stours) 

A  gilt  engraven  morion  he  did  wear ; 

That,  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  fear. 

Then,  came  the  jolly  Summer,  being  dight 
In  a  thin  silken  cassock  coloured  green. 
That  was  unlined  all,  to  be  more  light : 
And  on  his  head  a  girland  well  beseen 
He  wore,  from  which  as  he  had  chafed  been 
The  sweat  did  drop ;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A  bow  and  shafts,  as  he  in  forest  green 


'  Clear.  r-        i 
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Had  hanted  late  the  libbard  or  the  boar, 

And  now  would  bathe  his  limbs  with  labour  heated  sore. 

Then  came  the  Autumn  all  in  jellow  clad. 
As  though  he  joyed  in  his  plenteous  store. 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  Ml  glad 
That  he  had  banished  hunger,  which  to-fore 
Had  by  the  belly  oft  him  pinched  sore : 
Uj^n  his  head  a  wreath,  that  was  enrolled 
With  ears  of  com  of  every  sort,  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  hold, 
To  reap  the  ripened  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had 
yold.'' 

Lastly,  came  Winter  clothed  all  in  frieze. 
Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him  chill ; 
Whilst  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did  freeze, 
And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill 
As  from  a  limbeck  did  adown  distil : 
In  his  ri^ht  hand  a  tipped  staff  he  held. 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still ; 
For  he  was  faint  with  cola,  and  weak  with  eld ; 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbs  he  able  was  to  weld. 

These,  marching  softly,  thus  in  order  went. 

And  after  them  the  Months  all  riding  came ; 

First,  sturdy  March,  with  brows  full  sternly  bent 

And  armed  strongly,  rode  upon  a  Ram, 

The  same  which  over  Hellespoutus  swam ; 

Yet  in  his  hand  a  spade  he  also  hent, 

And  in  a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame,' 

Which  on  the  earth  he  strewed  as  he  went. 

And  filled  her  womb  with  fruitful  hope  of  nourishment. 

Next  came  fresh  April,  full  of  lustihead. 
And  wanton  as  a  kid  whose  horn  new  buds : 
Upon  a  Bull  he  rode,  the  same  which  led 
Europa  floating  through  the  Argolic  floods  : 
His  horns  were  gilden  all  with  golden  studs, 
And  garnished  with  garlands*  goodly  dight 
Of  all  the  £Eurest  flowers  and  freshest  buds 


*  Yielded.  *  Together. 

'  *  Cfarlands  (notgirlandsf  as  usual),  probably  for  the 
sonancy  with  garnished. 
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Which  the  earth  briags  forth ;  and  i*et  he  seeaiod  in 

sight 
With  waves,  through  which  he  waded  for  his  love's 

delight 

Then  came  fair  May,  the  fairest  maid  on  ground. 

Decked  all  with  dainties  g(  her  season's  pride. 

And  throwing  flowers  out  of  her  lap  around : 

Upon  two  brethren's  shoulders  sbiB  did  ride^ 

The  Twins  of  Leda ;  whieh  oa  either  side 

Supported  her  like  to  their  sovereign  queen ; 

Lord  I  how  all  creatures  laughed  when  her  tbey  spied. 

And  leapt  and  danced  as  they  had  ravished  been  I 

And  Cupid  self  about  her  fluttered  all  in  green. 

And  aftec  her  came  joUy  June,  arrayed 

All  in  green  leaves,  as  he  a  player  were :: 

Yet  in  his  time  he  wrought  as.  w^l  as  played* 

That  by  his  plough-irons  mote  ri^t  well  appear  i 

Upon  a  Crab  he  rode,  that  him  did  bear 

With  crooked  crawling^  steps  an  uneouth  paee» 

And  backward  yode,  as  bargemen  wont  to  jGuc 

Biding  their  mroe  contrary  to  their  face.;. 

Like  that  ungracious  crew  which  feigns  demurest.^prace. 

Then  came  hot  July  boiling  like  to  ^re. 
That  all  his  garments  he  hSd  cast  away : 
Upon  a  Lion  raging  yet  with  ire 
He  boldly  rode,  and  nmde  him  to  ob^ » 
(It  was  the  beast  that  whilorae  did  ft>Tay 
The  Nemean  £»ce6t,  till  the  Amph^trioni^ 
Him  slew,  and  with  his  hide  did  him  array :) 
Behind  his  back  a  scythe,  and  by  lua  side 
Under  his  belt  he  bore,  a  sickle  circling  widie« 

The  sixth  was  August,  being  rich  arrayed 

In  garment  all  of  gold  down  to  die  groimd  > 

Yet  rode  he  not,  but  led  a  lovely  n^d 

Forth  by  the  lily  hand,  the  which  was*  crowned 

With  ears  of  com,  and  flill  her  hand  was  found : 

That  was.  the  righteous  Virgin,  whic^  of  old! 

Lived  here  on  earth,  and  plenty  naade  abound ; 

But,  after  Wrong  was  loved  and  Justiee  sold. 

She  left  the  unrighteous  world,  and  was  to  heavw  ex- 
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Next  him  September  marched  eke  on  foot ; 
Yet  was  he  heavy  laden  with  the  spoil        * 
Of  harvest's  riches,  which  he  made  his  boot,  i 
And  him  enriched  with  bounty  of  the  soil : 
In  his  one  hftnd,  as  fit  for  harvest's  toil, 
He  held  a  kui^hook ;  and  in  the  other  hand 
A  pair  of  Weights,  with  which  he  did  assoil 
Both  more  and  less,  where  it  in  doubt  did  stand, 
And  equal  gave  to  each  as  justice  duly  scanned. 

Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee ; 

For  yet  his  nowl »  was  totty  •  of  the  must, 

Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fats'  sea. 

And  of  the  joyous  oil,  whose  gentle  gust 

Made  him  so  frolic  and  so  full  of  lust  *> 

Upon  a  dreadful  Scorpion  he  did  ride, 

The  same  which  by  Diana's  doom  unjust 

Slew  great  Orion  ;  and  eke  by  his  side 

He  had  his  ploughing-share  and  coulter  ready  tied. 

Next  was  November ;  he  full  cross  and  fat 

As  M  with  lard,  and  that  right  well  might  seem ; 

For  he  had  been  a  fatting  hogs  of  late. 

That  yet  his  brows  with  sweat  did  reek  and  steam. 

And  yet  the  season  was  full  sharp  and  breem ;« 

In  planting  eke  he  took  no  small  delight : 

Whereon  he  rode,  not  easy  was  to  deem ;  ^ 

For  it  a  dreadful  Centaur  was  in  sight. 

The  seed  of  Saturn  and  £tir  Nais,  Chiron  hight. 

And  after  him  came  next  the  chill  December : 
Yet  he,  through  merry  feasting  which  he  made 
And  great  bonfires,  did  not  the  cold  remember ; 
His  Saviour's  birth  his  mind  so  much  did  glad : 
Upon  a  shaggy-bearded  Goat  he  rode, 
The  tame  wherewith  Dan  Jove  in  tender  years, 
They  say,  was  nourished  by  the  Idsean"**  maid ; 


y  Booty.  »  Noddle.  •  Wavering. 

*»  Joyous  alacrity.  «  Chill. 

*  The  common  reading  is  "  Isean,"  of  which  nothing 
can  be  made.  The  meaning  will  be  the  maid  of  Mount  Ida, 
in  Crete,  where  Jupiter  was  nursed. 
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And  in  his  hand  a  broad  deep  bowl  he  bears, 

Of  whith  he  freely  drinks  an  health  to  all  his  peers. 

Then  came  old  January,  wrapped  well 
In  many  weeds  to  keep  the  cold  away ; 
Yet  did  he  quake  and  quiver  like  to  quell,*^ 
And  blow  his  nails  to  warm  them  if  he  may ; 
For  they  were  numbed  with  holding  all  the  day 
An  hatchet  keen,  with  which  he  felled  wood, 
And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needless  spray : 
Upon  an  huge  great  Earth-pot  Stean  «  he  stood. 
From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the  Roman 
flood. 

And  lastly  came  cold  February,  sitting 
In  an  old  waggon,  for  he  could  not  ride, 
Drawn  of  two  Fishes  for  the  season  fitting, 
Which  through  the  flood  before  did  softly  slide 
And  swim  away ;  yet  had  he  by  his  side 
His  plough  and  harness  fit  to  dll  the  ground. 
And  tools  to  prune  the  trees,  before  the  pride 
Of  hasting  Prime  did  make  them  burge<ni  ^  round. 
So  passed  the  twelve  Months  forth,  and  their  due  places 
found. 

And  after  these  there  came  the  Day  and  Night, 

Riding  together  both  with  equal  pace ; 

The  one  on  a  palfrey  black,  the  other  white : 

But  Night  had  covered  her  uncomely  fiice 

With  a  black  veil,  and  held  in  hand  a  mace, 

On  top  whereof  the  moon  and  stars  were  pight,' 

And  Sleep  and  Darkness  round  about  did  trace  i^ 

But  Day  did  bear  upon  his  sceptre's  height 

The  goodly  sun  encompased  all  with  b^mes  bright 

Then  came  the  Hours,  fair  daughters  of  hieh  Jove 
And  timely  Night ;  the  which  were  all  endued 
With  wondrous  beauty  fit  to  kindle  love ; 
But  they  were  virgins  all,  and  love  eschewed 
That  might  foreslack  the  charge  to  them  foreshewed 
By  mighty  Jove ;  who  did  them  porters  make 
Of  heaven's  gate  (whence  all  the  gods  issued) 

«*  To  quail,  to  faint.  e  Um. 

'  Bud.  «  Fixed.  »»  Move,  walk. 
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Which  they  did  dsuly  watch,  and  nightly  wake 
By  even  turns,  ne  ever  did  their  charge  forsake. 

And  after  all  came  Life ;  and  lastly  Death : 
-  Death  i^th  most  grim  and  grisly  visage  seen. 
Yet  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the  breath ; 
Ne  ought  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to  ween, 
UnbcMued,  unsouled,  unheard,  unseen  : 
But  Life  was  like  a  fair  young  lusty  boy. 
Such  as  they  feign  Dan  Cupid  to  haie  been, 
Full  of  delightful  health  and  lively  joy, 
Decked  all  with  flowers  and  wings  of  gold  fit  to  em- 
ploy. 

When  all  have  passed  by,  the  Titaness  again  appeals  to 
the  mighty  mother  to  say  whether  in  dl  her  creation 
"  Change  doth  not  reign  and  bear  the  greatest  sway." 
Does  not  Time  prey  on  all  things  ?  and  is  not  Time 
himself  continually  moving  ?  **  But  who  is  it,"  Jove 
now  answers, 

"  that  Time  himself  doth  move  and  still  compel 

To  keep  his  course  ?'' 

Does  not  the  influence  which  produces  movement  and 
change  proceed  alone  from  the  gods  ?  And  so  do  not 
the  gods  rule  all  things,  and  in  them  Mutability  herself? 
As  for  things,  Mutability  replies,  with  >  regard  to  which 
we  do  not  perceive  how  they  are  moved  and  swayed, 
they,  the  gods,  may  indeed  attribute  any  power  to  them- 
selves they  choose;  but  how  shall  any  be  persuaded 
where  they  can  see  nothing?  But,  even  were  it,  as 
Jove  pretends,  that  all  things  are  moved  and  ordered  by 
him  and  his  companions,  "  what,"  says  Mutability, 

"  if  I  can  prove,  that  even  ve 

Yourselves  are  likewise  changed,  and  subject  unto  me  ? 
**  And  first,  concerning  her  that  is  the  first, 
Even  you,  fair  Cynthia ;  whom  so  much  ye  make 
Jove's  dearest  darling,  she  was  bred  and  nursed 
On  Cynthus'  hill,  whence  she  her  name  did  take  \ 
Then  is  she  mortal  bom,  howsoye  crake :  * 

»  Vaunt 
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Beddes,  her  face  and  countenance  every  day 

We  changed  see  and  sundry  forms  partoke. 

Now  horned,  now  round,  now  bright,  now  brown  and 

grey: 
So  that  as  changeful  as  the  moon  men  nse  to  say. 

**  Next  Mercuiy ;  who  though  he  less  appear 

To  change  his  hue,  and  always  seem  as  one ; 

Ye  he  his  course  doth  alter  every  year, 

And  is  of  late  far  out  of  order  gone : 

So  Venus  eke,  that  goodly  paragon, 

Thou^  £Eiir  all  night,  yet  is  she  dark  all  day : 

And  Phoebus*  self,  who  lightsome  is  alone, 

Yet  is  he  oft  eclipsed  by  the  way. 

And  fills  the  darkened  world  with  terror  and  disnuij. 

"  Now  Mars,  that  valiant  man,  is  chained  most; 

For  he  sometimes  so  far  runs  oat  of  square, 

Tluit  he  his  way  doth  seem  quite  to  have  lost, 

And  clean  without  his  usual  sphere  to  fare ; 

That  even  these  star-gazers  stonished  are 

At  sight  thereof,  and  damn  their  lying  books : 

So  likewise  grim  Sir  Saturn  oft  dotii  spare 

His  stem  aspect,  and  calm  his  craVbea  looks: 

So  many  turning  cranks  these  have,  so  many  crooks. 

Even  Jove  himself— where  was  he  bom  ?    Some  say  in 
Crete,  some  in  Thebes,  others  in  otherplaces ;  but  that  it 
was  here  in  this  world  all  are  agreed.  Then  is  he  too  bcm 
mortal,  and  subject  to  her  like  all  the  rest.   Besides,  do  not 
tbe  very  wills  aad  natures  of  the  gods  change  ?    And,  for 
that  power  or  fwce  of  theirs  by  which  they  pretend  that 
all  omer  Uiings  are  moved,  is  it  not  continually  checked 
and  turned  aside  by  their  opposition  among  themselves  ? 
**  Besides,  the  sondry  motions  of  your  sj^eres. 
So  sundry  ways  and  fashions  as  clerks  reign. 
Some  in  short  space,  and  some  in  longer  years  ; 
What  is  the  same  Jt>ut  alteration  plain  ? 
Only  the  starry  sky  doih  still  remain : 
Yet  do  the  stars  and  signs  tiierein  still  move» 
And  even  itself  is  moved,  as  wizards  sayn  :i 
But  all  that  moveth  doth  mutation  love : 
Therefore  bodi  you  and  them  to  me  I  subject  prove. 

j  Say. 
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"  Then  sinoe  within  this  wide  great  uniyerse 
Nothing  doth  firm  and  permanent  appear, 
But  all  things  tossed  and  turned  by  trans'verse ; 
What  then  should  let,  but  I  aloft  should  rear 
My  trophy,  and  from  all  the  triumph  bear? 
Now  judge  then,  O  thou  greatest  coddess  tnie» 
According  as  thyself  dost  see  and  hear, 
And  unto  me  acbom  that  is  my  due : 
That  is,  the  rule  of  all ;  all  bemg  ruled  by  you  * 

So  having  ended,  silence  long  ensued ; 

Ne  Nature  to  or  fro  spake  for  a  space. 

But  with  firm  eyes  affixed  the  ground  still  viewed. 

Meanwhile  all  crealure8»  looking  in  ber  fi^e. 

Expecting  the  end  of  tii^  so  doabtftil  ease. 

Did  hang  in  long  luspenae  what  woukl  ensuer 

To  whel£er  side  should  £iU  the  soverdgn?  place » 

At  length  she,  lookins  up  with  cheerfiil  yiew. 

The  silence  brake,  and  gave  her  doom  in  speeches:  few : 

"  I  well  consider  all  that  ye  have  said ; 
And  &id  that  all  things  stedfastness  do  hate 
And  changed  be;  yet,  being  rightly  weighed. 
They  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate ; 
But  by  their  change  their  being  do  dilate ; 
And,  turning  to  themselves  at  length  again. 
Do  work  their  own  perfeetion  so  by  &te : 
Then  over  them  Change  doth  not  rule  and  reigit ; 
But  they  reign  over  Change,  and  do  their  states  main- 
tain. 

"  Cease  therefore,  daughter,  further  to  aspire. 

And  thee  content  thus  to  be  ruled  by  me : 

For  thy  decay  thou  seek'st  by  thy  desire : 

But  time  shall  come  that  all  shall  changed  be, 

And  from  thenceforth  none  no  more  change  shall  see  I" 

So  was  tke  Titaness  put  down  and  whist,^ 

And  Jove  confirmed  in  his  impeidsd  see. 

Then  was  that  whole  assembly  quite  dismist. 

And  Nature's  self  did  vanish,  whither  no  man  wist. 

*  Hushed. 
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Canto  VIII.  —Of  tbia  Canto  we  have  only  Ihe  t^o 
firat  stanzas  :^ 

When  I  bethink  me  on  that  fipeeeh  whilere 
Of  Mutability,  and  well  it  weigh; 
Me  seemsj  that  though  she  all  unworthy  were 
Of  the  heaven's  rule  ;  yat^  vtty  sooth  to  say. 
In  ail  things  else  she  bears  the  greatest  sway : 
Which  ma^kes  me  loathe  this  state  of  life  so  tickle. 
And  love  of  things  so  Tain  to  cast  away  ; 
Whose  flowering  prides  60  ikding  and  so  fickle, 
Short  Time  shnH  soon  cat  dovn  with  Ms  consurnbg 
sicMe  1 

Then  gin  I  think  on  that  which  Nature  saidi 
Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  change  shall  be^ 
But  stedfast  rest  of  all  tbinga,  firmly  stayed 
Upon  the  pillars  of  Eternity^ 
That  is  contrair  to  Mntability  : 
For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  change  delight: 
But  th«ncie forth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight  *.  a 

O I  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabjhth's 
Eight!  ^ 

All  will  acknowledge  that  this  is  Spenser  all  over,  in 
Its  faults  as  well  as  in  its  beauties, — that  no  other  could 
have  written  it  but  he — and  that  he  has  rarely  produced 
wiy thing  finer. 


We  have  now  finished  a  labour  which,  however  it  may 
have  been  performed,  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  attempted 
again.  The  Fairy  Queen,  fragment  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the 
longest  poems  in  the  world  l  tne  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
with  their  twenty-four  Books  a-piece,  are  not  short 
poems  ;  but  the  Fairy  Queen,  with  its  thirty-five  thoufiand 
lines  or  thereby,  is  nearly  aa  long:  as  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odysaey  both,  with  the  -ffineid  to  boot*  The  elose- 
packing,  also,  of  the  incidents  and  circumstances  is  as 
great  in  Spenser  as  it  is  in  Homer,  and  tho  involution 
and  complexity  of  the  story  much  greater.  In  following 
the  course  of  any  of  his  tangJed  fiutionsj  no  particular 
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can  be  passed  over,  without  danger  of  the  suppressed  | 
fact  rising  in  some  subsequent  page  to  claim^  its  proper  / 
place  as  a  link  in  the  chain. 

In  our  analysis  our  object  has  been  to  give  all  the 
story  and  all  that  is  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  poetry. 
Our  selections  —  which,  however,  have  been  made 
throughout  without  any  reference  to  the  space  they 
migbt  occupy,  having  been,  indeed,  for  the  most  part 
originally  marked  with  no  view  to  the  present  worn — 
may  include  about  a  third  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  in- 
terspersed prose  abridgment  of  the  rest  may  be  equal  in 
extent  to  nearly  as  much  more.  The  poem,  therefore,  in 
our  account  or  edition  of  it,  is  reduced  to  somewhat 
less  than  two-thirds  of  its  proper  dimensions. 

Not  much  may  seem  to  oe  gained  in  point  of  space  by 
such  a  mode  of  presenting  the  poem — although  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  our  compendium,  without  running  much 
into  criticism  or  commentary,  includes  enough  of  expla- 
nation to  make  the  text  everywhere  intelligible.  But 
we  believe,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  generality  of 
rea^Jers,  and  especially  for  young  readers,  Ae  Fairy 
Queen  will  be  found  more  manageable  as  we  have  given 
it  than  in  its  entire  form.  The  advantage  of  the  plan 
lies  in  what  it  gets  rid  of.  To  one  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  it,  Spenser's  abundance  is  often  oppressive :  it  is  like 
wading  among  unmown  grass.  The  story,  besides  being 
somewhat  shortened,  is  certainly  clearer,  and  more  easily 
followed,  in  our  version  of  it  than  it  is  in  its  original 
shape ;  and  all  superfluities  likely  on  any  account  to  be 
found  wearisome  or  offensive  have  been  quietly  omitted. 
The  student  of  poetry  will  of  course  keep  to  the  work  as 
Spenser  wrote  it;  and  our  compendium  will  assuredly 
Withdraw  no  readers  from  the  original,  but  may  send 
some  to  it.  Let  it  be  regarded  as  like  an  engraved  copy 
on  a  reduced  scale  of  a  great  painting ;  or  as  only  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Fairy  Queen — ^a  porch 
to  that  magnificent  temple ;  still  it  has  its  use. 

We  cannot  hope  that  every  reader  familiar  with  the 

*poem  will  find  that  we  have  preserved  all  his  favourite 

passages ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  much  of  what  it 
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contains  of  poetry  of  the  higher  order  will  be  found  to 
have  been^withheW.  We  have  sought  to  preserve  every 
golden  line,  and  even  every  aaore  characterisi^  qoaant- 
ness ;  excluding  only  what  might  be  deemed  either  re- 
dimdant  or  comparatively  commonplace.  Bat  in  ih% 
earlier  part  of  the  poem  the  splendour  rolls  its^f  mort 
into  masses,  which  naturally  oner  themselves  for  extraet^ 
so  that  something  of  what  may  be  called  it»  lateral  cBf^ 
fusion  must  of  necessitv  be  passed  orer  wher«  the  whob  . 
text  is  not  given ;  in  tne  latter  Books  it  runs  monft  into 
points  and  small  patches  of  light  and  colour,  which  admit 
of  being  more  easily  cut  out.  Hence  such  omrissiona  at 
there  wre  of  tines  and  couplets  which  some  readsnr  mi^t 
wish  to  have  seen  retained  wiH  beifbuitd  to  be  moal 
frequent  in  the  earlier  Books. 

Less  is  lost  by  such  a  mode  of  exfaibitiott  as  we  have 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Fairy  Queen  than  woaM  be 
sacrificed  in  that  of  most  other  great  poems.  Bven  m  its 
original  state  it  has  no  completeness,  no  wholeness.  It 
is  only  a  succession  of  parts ;  and  perhaps  it  never  couM 
have  been  made  anything  more,  its  extent  alone  makes 
it,  even  as  it  stands,  difficult  or  impossib^  to  be  taken  ia 
at  one  view.  In  any  way  that  one  may  take  with  it^  it 
can  only  be  looked  at  in  portions.  It  is  not  a  sbma 
s^ncture,  but  rather  a  long  street  of  poetry.  If  Sft 
Paul's  were  extended  all  the  way  down  Ludgatv  Bill; 
however  rich  in  all  the  glories  of  architecture,  it  wmM 
cease  to  be  an  architectural  unity,  and,  wheUier  ia  tiM 
actual  pile  or  as  represented  in  a  drawing,  it  eould  Mr 
be  contemplated  in  detaik  So  it  is  with  this  world,  tins 
wilderness,  of  fairy  fiction. 

Yet  a  wilderness  on]y  in  respect  of  its  msar  vartaesi, 
its  teeming  abundance,  its  infinite  variety.  The  spirit  ef 
the  most  delicate  art  is  nevertheless  at  work  everywh^^. 
Take  the  poem  even  as  broken  down  in  our  analysis  of 
it :  from  what  other  poem  could  be  collected  such  a  stow 
of  the  most  precious  treasures  of  poetry  ?  so  much  of 
whatever  is  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  in  its  mventions  ? 
It  is  not  a  poem  like  the  Iliad,  fiery,  passionate,  dvamafit' 
as  iiffe  Itself;  it  w  all  more  like  to  a  dream  than  to  wakkig 
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life.  Its  descriptions  and  pictures,  it  must  be  confessed, 
more  resemble  visions  in  tne  clouds  than  anything  to  be 
seen  on  the  earth.  And  this,  we  apprehend,  is  what 
Coleridge  must  be  understood  to  mean  when  he  says 
that  Spenser's  descriptions  are  not,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  picturesque ;  but  then  no  more  are  Claude's 
landscapes  picturesque.  Both  want  a  peculiar  piquancy 
which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  and  constituents  of  the 
picturesque  as  commonly  limited.  It  is  essentially  a 
thing  of  earth  rather  than  of  heaven — tending  always 
towards  the  human,  almost  towards  the  domestic— offer- 
ing nestiing-places  for  the  affections — delighting,  there<> 
fore,  more  in  houses  and  fields  than  in  mountains  and 
forests,  and  more  in  mountains  and  forests  than  in  sea 
and  sky.  Spenser's  descriptions  are  not  picturesque,  in 
this  sense,  b^use  his  poetry  has  so  litde  flesh  and  blood 
throughout.  Yet  he  is  surely  one  of  the  very  greatest  of 
punters  in  words ;  diffuse  and  florid,  no  doubt,  rather 
than  energetic  and  expressive ;  but  of  what  affluence  and 
prodigality  of  jwwer  and  resources  m  his  own  stvle,  of  what 
mexhaustible  ingenuity  and  invention,  of  what  flowing 
freedom  of  movement,  of  how  deep  and  exquisite  a  sense 
of  beauty  I  He  is,  indeed,  distinctively  and  pre-eminentiy 
the  Poet  of  the  Beautiful.  Of  the  purely  beautiful,  as 
consisting  simply  in  form  and  colour,  his  poetry  is  the 
richest  storehouse  in  the  literature  of  the  world ;  and 
what  it  contvns  of  this  pure  essential  beauty  is  not  more 
matchless. for  its  quantity  than  for  the  quality  of  much  of 
it.  Nor  let  it  be  supped  that  this  is  a  narrow  realm  in 
which  he  reigns  supreme.  The  region  of  form  is  of 
boundless  extent,  comprehending  whatever  gratifies  the 
senses  pf  sight  and  sound,  or  the  imagination  and  fancy 
as  excited  through  them. 

But  Spenser's  poetry  is  full  also  of  the  spirit  of  moral 
beauty.  It  is  not  a  passionate  song,  but  yet  it  is  both 
earnest  and  high-toned,  and  it  is  pervaded  by  a  quiet 
tenderness  that  is  always  soothing,  often  touching.  A 
heart  of  gentieness  and  nobleness  ever  lives  and  beats  in' 
it.  With  all  its  unworldliness,  too,  it  breathes  through- 
out a  thoughtful  wisdom,  which  looks  deep  even  into 
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human  thingv,  and,  oftenest  sad  aad  ^t^mg,  is  yet  also 
sometimes  stem.  Thus,  although  the  music  is  in  the  air, 
and  inyisible  spirits  seem  to  make  it,  it  wants  not  many 
a  note  betraying  its  mortal  origin. 

In  all  wnting  the  thought  md  the  language  ane  insie* 
parable,  or  ramer  are  one  and  the  same  wing.  The 
language  or  style  is  merely  the  thought  e;Kpresaed«  that 
is  to  say,  brought  out  and  made  audible  or  visible.  The 
same  thought  cannot  be  expressed  in  two  ways ;  alter  the 
expression  and  you  alter  tne  thought.  Let  this  be  kept 
in  view,  and  it  will  be  understood  what  verse  really  is  m 
poetry.  It  is  not,  as  many  people  believe,  an  arbitraxy 
form  or  shape  into  which  the  expression  is  forced ;  it  is  the 
form  which  it  naturally  and  necessarily  takes.  Verse  is  in 
poetry  part  of  the  expression,  and.  as  such,  part  of  the 
thought.  Writing  may  be  poetical  or  imaginative  which 
is  not  in  verse  or  measured  language ;  but  it  is  not  poetry. 
In  wanting  the  form,  it  wants  the  essence,  of  poetry,  of 
which  such  form  is  merely  the  natural  effluence,  express 
sion,  exhibition,  reflection.  The  passionate  and  sensuous 
thought  which  constitutes  poetry,  when  it  exists  in  a 
perfect  state,  flows  in  uttenng  itself  into  measured  lan- 
guage by  a  law  of  nature ;  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why 
poetry  is  vnitten  in  verse.  It  could  not  be  written  other- 
wise. It  writes  itself  so.  That  h  its  only  adequate  form 
of  manifestation.  A  poet's  verse  is  as  much  a  part  of  his 
poetry  as  is  hb  imagination,  or  his  invention,  or  his  {lasdon. 

Spenser's  verse  is  the  most  abundantly  musical  in 
English  poetry.  Even  Milton's,  more  scientific  and  ela- 
borate, and  dso  rising  at  times  to  more  volume  and 
grandeur  of  tone,  has  not  so  rich  a  natural  sweetness  and 
variety,  or  so  deep  a  pathos.  His  poetry  swims  in  music. 
He  winds  his  way  through  stanza  after  stanza  of  his 
spacious  song  more  like  one  actually  singing  than  writing, 
lK)me  along,  it  might  seem,  almost  without  effort  or 
thought,  reminding  us  of  his  own  Lady  of  the  Idle  Lake 
in  her  magic  gondelay,  that 

— ^  away  did  slide 
JMore  swift  than  swallow  shears  the  liquid  sky, 


^ 
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Withoaten  oar  or  pilot  it  to  gmde, 

Or  winged  canTass  with  the  wind  to  fly ; 

Only  sJ^  tamed  a  pin,  and  hj  and  by 

It  cat  away  upon  the  yielding  wave ; 

Ne  cared  she  her  coarse  fbr  to  apply, 

For  h  was  taaght  the  way  which  she  woold  hare, 

And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  itself  coald  wisely  sare. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  from  rocks  and  flats 
SpensOT  does  not  always  wisely  save  himself:  he  not  un- 
fi^vently  runs  against  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  but 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  little  he  minds  such  an  acci- 
dent when  it  oceors.  He  gets  always  off  in  some  way 
or  other,  and  he  takes  apparently  not  the  least  trouble  or 
forethought  to  aToid  the  same  thing  another  time.  On 
he  floats,  singing  away  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  after 
the  narrowest  conceivable  escape  mm  being  run  aground 
or  stove  in«  His  treatment  of  words  upon  such  occasions 
is  like  nothing  that  ever  was  seen,  unless  it  might  be 
Hercules  breaking  the  back  of  the  Nemean  lion.  He 
gives  them  anj  sense  and  any  shape  that  the  case  may 
demand.  Soinetimes  he  merely  afters  a  letter  or  two ; 
sometimes  he  twists  off  the  head  or  the  tail  of  the  unfor- 
tunate vocable  altogether.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that  he 
conaoders  his  prerogative  in  such  matters  to  be  unlimited. 
But  this  fearless,  Iwdly,  truly  royal  style  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds makes  one  only  feel  the  more  how  easily,  it  he 
chose,  he  could  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
such  outrages.  After  all,  they  do  not  occur  so  frequently 
as  much  to  mar  the  beauty  of  his  verse.  The  more  bril- 
liant passages  of  the  poem  are  fbr  the  most  part  free 
from  them.  Perhaps  they  sometimes  heighten  the 
general  effect,  upon  one  of  his  own  favourite  principles, 
that  '^  discord  oft  in  music  makes  the  sweeter  lay."  At 
the  worst,  they  are  little  wilfulnesses  for  which  none  who 
love  him  at  all  will  love  him  the  less.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  when  he  wrote,  the  language  was 
still,  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluc- 
tuation, and  that  therefore  to  take  such  liberties  then  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  would  be  to  do  so 
now. 
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Distinct  and  dissimilar  in  many  respects,  opposed  in 
some,  as  are  the  genius  of  Spenser  and  that  of  Homer, 
we  have  yet  always  felt  that  there  is  something  in  tiie 
poetry  of  the  one  that  recalls  that  of  the  other.  The  fire, 
the  passion,  the  dramatic  life,  the  narratiye  rapidity  of 
Homer,  Spenser  wants ;  the  Homeric  is  of  all  poetry 
that  in  which  there  is  most  flesh  and  blood,  the  Spen- 
serian that  in  which  there  is  the  least ;  Homer  is  ix>th 
soul  and  body,  Spenser  is  only  soul,  or  soul  with  the  body 
laid  asleep  as  it  is  in  dreams ;  the  Homeric  poetry  is 
essentially  and  intensely  of  this  world,  that  of  Spenser  as 
essentially  and  intensely  not  of  this  world ;  the  one  is  fall 
of  the  spirit  of  sunshine  and  the  open  air,  the  other  of  that 
of  moonlight  and  torchlight.  Yet,  spite  of  these  great 
difierences,  is  there  any  ciher  English  poetry  that  is  so 
like  the  Homeric  as  that  of  Spenser  ? — any  omer  through 
which  an  English  reader,  properly  warned  in  regard  to 
the  wide  disagreement  between  them  in  many  respects, 
could  get  so  near  to  a  just  and  lively  conception  of  that 
of  Homer  ?  We  should  say  there  certainly  is  not.  If 
the  poetry  of  Spenser  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
Homeric,  then  no  English  poetry  whatever  has  any  such 
resemblance.  The  great  pervading  element  that  Spenser 
has  in  common  wi^  Homer  is  what  we  may  call  his 
perfect  sincerity,  or  at  least  air  of  sincerity.  This  en- 
compasses both  the  one  and  the  other  like  an  atmosphere ; 
and  it  gijres  to  both  a  simplicity  and  directness,  a  force 
and  coitliality,  of  style  and  manner,  making  their  poetry 
more  like  a  voice  of  nature  than  any  fabrication  of  **  slow- 
endeavouring  art.**  Each  entirely  believes,  or  at  least 
writes  as  if  he  entirely  believed,  the  magic  wonders  that 
he  sings.  Hence  their  perfect  fearlessness  and  glorious 
daring.  How  should  they  have  any  fear  ?  How  should 
the  broad  rolling  river  of  their  song  go  out  of  its  way  to 
avoid  either  straits  or  precipices,  more  than  any  other 
river?  They  flow  on  as  God  Wds  them,  with  no  mis- 
givings. This  is  a  quality  that  cannot  exist  in  the  same 
degree  in  any  late  age  of  a  country's  literature ;  nor, 
aniong  ourselves,  had  even  Chaucer,  though  earlier,  so 
much  of  it  as  Spenser.     He  was  too  much  of  a  satirist 
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One  of  Spenser's  inventions  in  the  Fairy  Queen  is  his 
magnificent  Stanza,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  last  new 
foim  of  verse  that  has  fairly  established  itself  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  have  been 
f(Hined  by  him  upon  the  ottava  rima  of  the  Italians ;  but 
an  ineenions  correspondent  has  called  our  attention  to  the 
hct  that  it  more  nearly  resembles  a  stanza  of  seven  lines 
occasionally  employed  by  Chaucer  both  in  his  Canter- 
bury Tales  and  in  some  of  his  other  poems.  For  the 
first  six  lines,  indeed,  Spenser's  stanza  of  nine  lines  ex-  ^. 
actly  agrees  with  Chaucer's  of  seven ;  in  both,  also,  the 
concluding  line  rhymes  with  the  sixth ;  Spenser  has  onlv 
extended  the  stanza  by  interposing  between  Chaucer  s 
sixth  and  his  last  a  seventh  rhyming  to  the  fifth,  and  an 
^ghth  rhyming  to  the  sixth ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  has 
repeated  the  rhymes  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  in  a 
seventh  and  an  eighth.  The  resemblance,  on  the  con- 
trary,  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  to  the  Italian  ottava  rima 
ceases  with  the  first  four  lines.  In  the  Italian  stanza  the 
fifth  line,  instead  of  rhyming  to  the  fourth,  as  in  Spenser 
and  Chaucer,  rhymes  to  the  third ;  and  the  sixth,  instead 
of  introducing  a  new  termination  as  in  theirs,  rhymes  to 
the  fourth.  JBut,  our  correspondent  further  observes,  the 
stanza  which  is  most  closely  con&iinable  to  Spenser  s  is 
one  of  eight  lines  occasionally  used  by  the  Scotish  poet 
Dunbar,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  poem  of  27ie  Merle  and 
the  Nightingale,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  exactly  agrees 
with  tnat  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  Spenser  only  added  a 
mnth  line  rhyming  to  the  eighth.  This  perfect  coin- 
cidenoe  must,  we  conceive,  be  held  to  prove  that  it  was 
really  upon  Dunbar's  stanza  that  that  of  Spenser  was 
founded.  But  that  by  which  Spenser  chiefly  made  it  his 
own,  and  gave  it  altogether  a  new  musical  character,  was 
his  prolongation  of  the  final  line  into  an  Alexandrine.    ] 
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Lr  1591,  the  year  after  that  in  wMdi  liie  first  poriloii  of 
like  Fairy  Queen  was  published,  there  was  brought  out 
at  London,  by  the  same  publisher,  WilHam  Ponsonby, 
the  ooUection  of  Spenser  s  mmor  pieees  to  which  we 
hare  already  had  repeated  occasion  to  refer,*  entitled 
'  Comi^nts ;  containing  Sundry  Small  Poems  of  the 
World's  Vanity;  by  Ed.  Sp.'  4to.  Of  these  pieeea, 
the  composition  of  most  though  not  of  all  of  whiefa 
probably  dates  before  the  completion,  in  some  cases  if 
may  be  before  the  commencement,  of  the  first  part  ci 
the  Fairy  Queen  as  it  aetoally  stands,  we  shall  now  pro>* 
oeed  to  give  an  account. 

1.  The  Emu  €f  JI»iK.^This  poem  is  dedicated,  in  a 
short  prose  address,  ''  To  tiie  B^gnt  Noble  and  Beautiful 
Lady,  die  Lady  Mary  Countess  of  Pembroke,^  tiie 
sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  is  in  the  main  de^ 
sign  a  celebration  of  that  distingui^ed  person^  mA 
ouer  members  of  his  family.  In  his  dedication  Spenser 
describes  Sidney  as  having  been  the  hope  of  all  learned 
men,  and  the  patron  of  his  young  muses.  This  dedici- 
^n,  and  also  tbe  poem  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  he  wrote, 
it  would  appear,  during  his  visit  to  England.  Since  his 
coming  over,  he  states,  some  friends,  having  the  right 
and  power  to  command  him,  knowine  with  how  strait 
bands  of  duty  he  was  bound  both  to  the  deceased  brave 
knight,  and  *'  also  to  that  noble  house,  of  which  the 
chief  hope  then  rested  in  him,"  had  upbnuded  him  that 
he  had  suffered  their  names  to  sleep  in  sUence  and  for- 
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getfolneflS.  T6  ftitisfy  them,  flnd  to  avoid  the  foul  blot 
of  imthankfalness,  he  had  conceived  the  present  poem. 

It  comdsta  of  d7  atanzaa  of  seven  lines  each.  Being 
one  day,  the  poet  begins  by  telling  us,  by  the  shore  m 
the  Thames  near  where  Verulam  formerly  stood,  he  be- 
held on  the  other  side  of  the  river 

A  woman  sitting  sorrowfuUj  wailing^ 

Bending  her  jreUow  locks  like  wiry  g^ld, 

Aboat  £er  shonlders  carelessly  down  tndling, 

And  streams  of  tears  fhm  her  &ir  e^es  forui  railing:  i 

In  her  right  hand  a  broken  rod  she  held, 

Which  towards  heaven  she  seemed  on  high  to  weld. 

Calling  to  her,  he  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  distress, 
and  what  might  be  her  name  ? 

**  Name  have  I  none/'  qooth  sh^  **  nor  any  being, 
Bereft  of  both  by  Fate's  oigust  decreeing* 

**  I  was  that  dty,  wMeh  ihe  girland  wor^ 
Of  Britun's  pride,  delivered  unto  me 
By  Roman  victoriB^  which  it  won  of  yore ; 
Though  nought  at  all  bat  rains  now  I  be, 
And  he  in  nune  own  ashes,  as  ye  see : 
Ver'lam  I  was :  what  boots  it  that  I  was, 
Sith  now  I  am  bat  weeds  and  wasteful  grass?" 

Her  lamentation  flows  on  for  sixhr  stanzas  more,  and 
takes  an  extensive  sweep  over  all  history  and  the  desti- 
nies of  humanity.  As  men,  she  exclaims,  creep  crying 
out  of  the  womb,  so  they  go  wfdling  back  to  the  tomb : — 

*<  Why  then  doth  flesh,  a  bubble-glass  of  breath, 
Hunt  after  honour  and  advancement  vam, 
And  rear  a  trophy  for  devouring  di»Bkth, 
With  so  great  labour  and  long-lasting  pain, 
As  if  his  days  for  ever  should  remain  ? 
Sith  all,  that  in  this  world  is  great  or  gay. 
Doth  as  a  vapour  vanish  and  decay. 

**  Look  back,  who  list,  unto  the  former  ages, 
And  call  to  count,  what  is  of  them  become : 
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Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sages. 
Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  j^rfect  smn? 
Where  those  great  warriors,  which  did  overcome 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  might  and  main. 
And  made  one  mere  ">  of  the  earth  and  of  their  reign  ? 

**  What  now  is  of  the  Assyrian  Lioness, 
Of  whom  no  footing  now  on  earth  appears  ? 
What  of  the  Persian  Bear's  outrageonsness, 
Whose  memory  is  quite  worn  out  with  years  ? 
Who  of  the  Grecian  libbard  now  ought  hears. 
That  orerran  the  East  with  greedy  power. 
And  left  his  whelps  their  kingdoms  to  devour  ? 

**  And  where  is  that  same  great  seven-headed  beast. 

That  msde  all  nations  vasails  of  her  pride. 

To  ihll  before  her  feet  at  her  beheast. 

And  in  the  neck  of  all  the  world  did  ride  ? 

Where  doth  she  all  that  wondrous  wealth  now  hide  ? 

With  her  own  weight  down  pressed  now  she  lies» 

And  by  her  heaps  her  hugeness  testifies." 

As  Rome  was  the  empress  of  the  universal  earth,  so  wa 
I,  she  proceeds,  princess  of  this  sm&ll  northern  world  :^ 

**  To  tell  the  beauty  of  mv  building  fiiir. 
Adorned  with  purest  gold  and  precious  stone; 
To  tell  my  riches,  and  endowments  rare. 
That  by  my  foes  are  now  all  spent  and  gone ; 
To  tell  my  forces,  matchable  to  none ; 
Were  but  lost  labour,  that  few  would  believe. 
And,  with  rehearsing,  would  me  more  aggrieve. 

**  High  towers,  fkir  temples,  goodly  theatres, 
Strong  walb,  ridii  porches^  princely  palaces. 
Large  streets,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchres. 
Sure  gatesr  sweet  gardens,  stately  galleries, 
Wrought  with  fidr  pillars  and  mie  imageries ; 
All  those,  O  pity  I  now  are  turned  to  dust, 
And  overgrown  with  black  oblivion's  rust 

**  And  where  the  crystal  Thamis  wont  to  slide 
In  silver  channel,  down  along  the  lee. 
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About  whose  flowery  banks  on  either  side 
A  ^onsand  njrmphs,  with  mirthftil  jollity, 
Were  wont  to  play,  from  all  annoyance  me ; 
There  now  no  river's  ooorw  is  to  be  seen, 
Bat  moorish  fens,  and  marshes  erer  green." 

After  a  few  more  stanzas  oomes  the  often  quoted  tribute 
to  the  great  prince  of  English  antiquaries.  No  man,  she 
proceeds,  bewails  me  but  in  game, 

**  Save  One,  that  maagre  Fortune's  injury, 
And  Time's  decay,  and  Envy's  cruel  tort, 
Hath  writ  my  record  in  true-seeming  sort 

**  Camden !  the  nourice  of  antiquity, 

And  lantern  unto  late  succeeding  age^ 

To  see  the  li^ht  of  simple  verity 

Buried  in  rums,  through  the  great  outrage 

Of  her  own  people  led  with  warlike  rage : 

Camden !  tlumgh  Time  all  moniments  obscure, 

Yet  thy  just  labours  ever  shall  endure." 

But  even  those  highest  placed  are  daily  seen,  as  soon  as 
life  has  left  them,  to  be  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never 
been.  This  r^ection  ushers  in  the  proper  subject  of  the 
poem.  First  is  commemorated  the  poet's  great  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  death  nad  taken  place  on 
the  4th  of  September,  1588,  at  Combury  Lodge,  in 
Oxfordshire,  A  his  way  to  Kenilworth.  The  repre- 
sentative or  tutelary  genius  of  old  Verulam  is  here  inade 
to  express  herself  as  if  she  had  witnessed  the  event ;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  he  may  have  been  taken  ill  at 
St.  Alban's,  and  that  this  may  have  led  to  Spenser's  sup- 
posing him  to  have  actually  died  there.  But  poetry  dis- 
regards such  literalities.  The  wailing  woman,  or  what- 
ever she  is  to  be  called,  proceeds  :— 

<*  It  is  not  long,  since  these  two  eyes  beheld 
A  mighbr  prince  of  most  renowmed  race, 
Whom  England  hi^h  in  count  of  honour  held, 
And  greatest  onesmd  sue  to  gain  his  grace ; 
Of  greatest  ones  he  greatest  in  his  place, 
Sate  in  the  bosom  of  his  sovereign. 
And  right  and  loj^al  did  his  word  maintain. 
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"  I  saw  him  die,  I  saw  him  die,  as  otie 

Of  the  mean  people,  and  brought  forth  on  bier; 

I  saw  him  die^  and  no  man  left  to  mooix 

Hi£  doleful  fate,  that  late  him  loved  d^r ; 

Scarce  auj  left  to  close  hifl  eyelida  near ; 

Scarce  any  left  upon  bis  lips  to  lay 

The  sacml  sod,  qt  requiem  to  saj, 

**  O  trustless  state  of  miserable  men. 
That  build  your  bliss  on  hope  of  earthly  thing, 
And  vainly  tbink  yourselves  half  happj  then. 
When  painted  faces  with  smooth  flattering 
Do  &wn  on  you,  and  your  wide  praises  sing: 
And,  when  the  courting  masker  louteth  tow. 
Him  true  in  heart  aiid  trusty  to  you  trow  I 

"  All  is  btit  feigned,  and  with  ochre  dyed. 
That  every  shower  will  wflsh  ajid  wipe  away ; 
AH  things  do  change  that  under  heaven  abide, 
Ind  aft^  death  all  tiiendsbip  doth  decay. 
Therefore,  wbaAefver  man  bear'st  worldly  sway, 
Living,  on  God,  and  on  thyself  rely ; 
For  when  thou  diest,  all  shall  with  thee  die. 

■  »*"!* 

*'  He  now  is  dead,  and  all  bb  gbry  gon€v 
And  all  bis  greatness  vapouced  to  nought. 
That  as  a  glass  upon  the  water  shone. 
Which  vanished  quite,  so  soon  as  it  wfts  sought : 
His  name  ii  wom  already  out  of  thought, 
Ne  any  poet  seeks  him  to  revive ; 
Yet  many  poets  honoured  him  alive* 

**  Ne  doth  his  Colin,  careless  Colin  Clout, 

Care  now  bis  idle  bagpipe  up  to  raise, 

Ne  teli  bis  sorrow  to  the  listening  rout 

Of  shepherd  grooms,  which  wont  bis  songs  to  praise : 

Praise  who  so  list,  yet  I  will  him  dispraise, 

Until  be  quit  him  of  this  guilty  blame ; 

Wake,  shepherd's  boy,  at  length  awake  for  shame/' 

A  few  lines  are  then  dedicated  to  Leicester's  dder 
brother,  Ambrose  Dudley^  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had 
died  on  the  20th  of  February,  1589.  Apostrophising  hia 
widow,  AniWj  ^Ideat  daughter  of  Francis  Rueaell,  Earl 
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of  Bedford,  ^e  poet,  rather  diaa  liie  imaginary  per- 
sonage through  woom  he  speaks,  exclaims, 

*<Thj  lord  shall  Beter  die,  the  whiles  this  Terse 
Shall  live,  and  swely  Si  skal!  live  tor  ever : 
For  ever  it  shall  live,  and  shall  rehearse 
His  worthy  pruse,  and  virtnes  dying  never, 
Thonffh  death  his  sonl  do  Arom  ms  hody  sever : 
And  uion  thyself  faeiein  shalt  also  live  t 
Snch  grace  the  heavens  do  to  my  verses  give." 

Then,  after  brief  allusions  to  Lady  Warwick's  firther, 
the  late  Earl  of  Bedford ;  to  the  present  young  Earl, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  peerage  on  the  aeath  of  his  / 

Cindfather  in  1585  ;  and  to  the  sbter  of  Warwick  and 
icester,  the  Lady  Mary  Sidney,  comes  the  celebra- 
tion of  her  illustrious  son  :>— • 

**  Most  gentle  spirit  breathed  frota  above, 
Ont  of  tile  bosom  of  the  Maker's  bliss. 
In  whom  all  bounty  and  all  virtuous  love 
Appeared  in  their  native  properties, 
And  did  enrich  that  noble  breast  of  lus 
With  treasure  passing  all  this  worldes  worth. 
Worthy  of  heaven  it^l^  which  brought  it  forth. 

"  O  noble  spirit,  live  there  ever  blessed. 

The  world's  late  wonder,  and  the  heavens'  MW  joy ; 

Live  ever  there,  and  leave  me  here  distressed 

With  mortal  cares  and  cumbrous  world's  annoy ! 

But,  where  thou  dost  that  happiness  enjoy. 

Bid  me,  O  bid  me  qmckly  come  to  thee, 

That  happy  there  I  may  thee  always  see  I 

*'  Yet,  whilst  the  Fates  afford  me  vitel  brea^, 
I  will  it  spend  in  speaking  of  Ay  praise. 
And  sing  to  thee,  until  that  timely  death 
1^  heaven's  doom  do  end  my  earthly^  days : 
Thereto  do  thou  my  humble  spirit  raise, 
And  into  me  that  sacred  breatn  inspire, 
Which  thou  there  breathest  perf^t  and  entire. 


^  Then  will  I  sin^ ;  but  who  can  better  sing 
Than  thine  own  aster,  peerless  lady  bright, 
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Which  to  thee  nogs  with  deep  heart* s  sorro^iig. 
Sorrowing  temper^  with  dear  delight* 
That  her  to  hear  I  feel  mj  feeble  sprite 
Bobbed  of  sense,  and  ravished  with  joy ; 
O  sad  joy,  made  of  mourning  and  annoy ! 

**  Yet  will  I  sing ;  but  who  can  better  sing 
Than  thou  thyself,  thine  own  self's  valiance, 
That,  whilst  Uion  livedst,  mad*st  the  forests  ring. 
And  fields  resound,  and  flocks  to  leap  and  dance. 
And  shepherds  leave  their  lambs  unto  mischance. 
To  nm  uy  shrill  Arcadian  pipe  to  hear : 
O  happy  were  those  days,  thrice  happy  were  I 

"  But  now  more  happy  thou,  and  wretched  we. 
Which  want  the  wonted  sweetness  of  thy  voice. 
Whiles  thou  now  in  Elysian  fields  so  free. 
With  Orpheus,  and  wiUi  Linus,  and  the  choice 
Of  all  that  ever  did  in  rhymes  rejoice, 
Conversest,  and  dost  hear  their  heavenly  lays. 
And  they  hear  thine,  and  thine  do  better  praise. 

"  So  there  thou  livest,  singing  evermore. 

And  here  thou  livest,  being  ever  song 

Of  us,  which  living  loved  Siee  afore. 

And  now  thee  worship  mongst  that  blessed  throng 

Of  heavenly  poets  and  heroes  strong. 

So  thou  bom  nere  and  there  immortal  art. 

And  every  where  through  excellent  desart 

**  But  such  as  neither  of  themselves  can  sing. 
Nor  yet  are  sung  of  others  for  reward. 
Die  in  obscure  oblivion,  as  the  thing 
Which  never  wie ;  ne  ever  with  re^ird 
Their  names  shall  of  the  later  age  be  heard. 
But  shall  in  rusty  darkness  ever  lie. 
Unless  they  mentioned  be  with  infiany. 

•*  What  booteth  it  to  have  been  rich  alive  ? 
What  to  be  sreat?  what  to  be  gracious? 
When  afker  death  no  token  doth  survive 
Of  fiyrmer  being  in  this  mortal  house. 
But  sleeps  in  dust  dead  and  inglorious, 
Like  beast,  whose  breath  but  in  his  nostrils  is, 
And  hath  no  hope  of  h^piness  or  bliss,     ogle 
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*'  How  many  great  ones  may  remembered  be, 
Which  in  their  days  most  fiunonsly  did  flonrisb ; 
Of  wh(Hn  no  word  we  hear,  nor  sign  now  see, 
Bat  as  things  wiped  oat  with  a  spon^  do  perish, 
Because  they  living  cared  not  to  cherish 
No  ^ntle  wits,  throagh  pride  or  coretize. 
Which  might  dieir  names  for  ever  memorize ! 

"  Provide  therefore,  ye  princes,  whilst  ye  live, 

That  of  the  Muses  ye  may  friended  be, 

Which  onto  men  eternity  do  give ; 

For  they  be  daughters  of  dame  Memory 

And  Jove,  the  mther  of  Eternity, 

And  do  those  men  in  golden  thrones  repose. 

Whose  merits  they  to  glorify  do  chose. 

•*  The  seven-fold  iron  gates  of  grisly  hell. 

And  horrid  house  of  sad  Prosei^na, 

They  able  are  with  power  of  mighty  spell 

To  break,  and  thence  the  souls  to  bring  away 

Out  of  dnad  darkness  to  eternal  day, 

And  them  immortal  make  which  else  would  die 

In  fool  forgetfdlness,  and  nameless  lie. 

"  So  whilome  raised  they  the  puissant  brood 
Of  golden-girt  Alcmena,  for  great  merit. 
Out  of  the  dust,  to  which  the  Oetsean  wood 
Had  him  consumed,  and  spent  his  vital  spirit. 
To  highest  heaven,  where  now  he  doth  inherit 
All  happiness  in  Hebe's  mlver  bower, 
Chosen  to  be  her  dearest  paramour. 

**  So  raised  they  eke  fidr  Leda's  warlike  twins, 
And  interchanged  life  unto  them  lent. 
That,  when  the  one  dies  the  other  then  begins 
To  show  in  heaven  his  brightness  orient ; 
And  they,  for  pitv  of  the  ^  wayment,^ 
Which  Orpheus  ior  Eurydioe  did  make. 
Her  back  again  to  life  sent  for  his  sake. 

**  For  deeds  do  die,  however  nobly  done. 
And  thoughts  of  men  do  as  themselves  decay : 
But  wise  words  taught  in  niunbers  for  to  run, 

^  Lament 
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Recorded  bj  the  Mnses,  live  fbr  fty«| 
Ne  may  widi  stonniBg  showers  be  WMhe4  awi^, 
Ne  bitter-bretthtng  winds  with  hartnfol  btast^ 
Nor  age,  nor  enry,  shall  <hem  ever  wast 

**  In  Yun  do  earthly  princes^  then,  in  vain. 
Seek  with  pyramidie^  to  heaven  aspired; 
Or  huge  colosses,  built  with  costly  pfun ; 
Or  braacn  pillara>  never  to  be  fired ; 
Or  shrines,  made  of  the  metal  most  d«sn«d ; 
To  make  their  memories  ibr  ever  live } 
For  how  cam  mortal  ismortaHty  give? 

"  Such  one  Mansolos  made,  the  world's  great  wonder, 
But  now  no  remnant  doth  thereof  remmn : 
Such  one  Marcellus,  but  was  torn  with  thunder  i 
Such  one  L^ppus,  but  is  worn  with  rain : 
Such  one  King  Edmond,  but  was  rent  for  gain. 
All  such  vain  moniments  of  earthly  mass, 
Devoured  of  Time^  in  time  to  nought  do  pMS. 

<<  But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth  fly. 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  &cay, 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beat  the  azure  sky. 
Admired  of  base-born  men  from  fkt  away  i 
Then  whoso  will  with  virtuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride^ 
And  with  sweet  poet's  verse  be  glorifled* 

•*  For  not  to  have  been  dipped  in  Lethe  lake 
Could  save  the  son  of  Thetis  from  to  die ; 
But  that  blind  bard  did  him  immortal  make 
With  verses  ^ped  in  dew  of  Castalie : 
Which  made  the  Eastern  oonqueror  to  cry, 
O  fortunate  young-man !  whose  virtue  ibnnd 
So  brave  a  trump  thy  noble  acts  to  sound/* 

After  this  noble  burst  follows  a  remariutble  pea»ge.  Sir 
■*7Franci8  Walsingham,  who  had  recently  died  (6th  April, 
/   1590),  having  been   noticed  under  toe  designation  of 

"  Good  Melibae,"  it  is  added  that  since  his  deoease 

learning  lay  unregarded  and  men  of  arms  wandered  imre- 

warded, — and  then  the  strain  goes  on  : 

;<Those  two  be  those  two  great  calamities, 
That  long  ago  did  grfev«  the  noble  sprite      ogle 
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Of  SaloBSon  irith  great  indigDities ; 
Who  whilome  was  alive  the  wisest  wight. 
Bnt  now  his  wisdom  is  disproved  quite ; 
For  he,  that  now  welds  all  things  at  his  will, 
Scorns  the  one  and  the  other  in  his  deeper  skill. 

"Ogriefof^eft!  O  gall  of  all  good  hearts! 
To  see  that  Tirtne  should  despised  be 
Of  him,  that  first  was  raised  for  yirtnons  parti> 
And  now,  broad  spreading  like  an  aged  tree, 
Lets  none  shoot  up  that  nigh  him  planted  be : 
O  let  the  man,  of  whom  the  Muse  is  scorned, 
Nor  alive  nor  dead  be  of  the  Muse  adorned ! " 

These  indignant  and  bitter  lines  have  always  been  under* 
stood  to  be  pointed  at  Burghley ;  and  indeed  the  refer-  ^ 
ence  seems  too  direct  to  admit  of  doubt.  The  tradition 
is  that  Burghley  had  stepped  between  the  poet  and  the 
queen's  bounty  by  exclaiming,  when  Elizabeth  ordered 
him  a  hundred  pounds  as  an  eznression  of  her  admira- 
tion of  some  verses  whieh  he  haa  presented,  "  What,  all 
this  for  a  song  ?"  and  also  that  he  for  some  time  exerted 
his  influence  to  prevent  Spenser  getting  the  pension  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  whicn  was  at  last  conferred  upon 
him  m  1591.  This  story,  which  had  not  previously 
been  traced  beyond  Fuller's  Worthies^  a  work  published 
after  the  Restoration,  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  a 
notice  in  a  record  almost  of  Spenser's  own  day  ;*  and  it 
has  no  inherent  improbability.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  poet  considered  himself  to  have  been  in 
some  way  or  other  unhandsomely  and  unjustly  treated  by 
Elizabeth's  great  minister  at  the  time  when  the  present 

Ciece  was  composed,  which,  it  may  be  remark^,  would 
e  just  the  time  to  which  the  common  anecdote  must  be 
understood  to  refer— the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
grant  of  his  pension.  Mr.  Todd  conceives  ^at  afi  the 
oflence  Burgnley  had  given  was  probably  tiie  contempt 

*  See  Mr.  Collier's  account,  in  his  History  of  Dramadc 
Poetry,  Vol.  I.  pp.  320,  &c.,  of  the  very  curious  Diary  of  a 
Barrister,  extending  from  January  1601  to  April  1603, 
which  be  discovered  among  the  Harleian  MSS. 
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or  slight  rcgfard  he  had  shown  for  the  Faiiy  Queen,  the 
first  three  Boots  of  which  had  in  all  likelihood  been 
published  shortly  before  the  present  poem  was  written. 

Havings  ended  her  piteous  plaint,  the  woman,  with 
doleful  shrieks,  vanished  away.  The  poet  muses  for 
flome  time,  lost  in  terror  and  pjtj  ;  at  last  a  succession  of 
strange  flights,  'Mike  tragic  paeeanta,''  passes  before  his 
eyefi.  Tbe  sixth  and  last  of  these,  which  seema  to 
allude  to  Leicester  and  his  brother,  ei though  the  com- 
meulators  neither  explain  nor  notice  the  reference,  ia 
thus  described ; — 

I  saw  two  b<>art,  ns  white  as  any  njilk, 

Ljiug  togctlier  in  a  mighty  cave, 

Of  mild  afipect,  and  hair  as  soft  a&  silk. 

That  salvage  nature  seemed  not  to  have, 

Nor  after  greedy  spoil  of  blood  to  craTe  ; 

Two  fiiirer  beasts  might  not  elsewh^^re  be  founds 

Although  the  compas^^ed  world  were  sought  aiotuid. 

But  what  can  long  abide  above  this  ground 

Id  sta^e  of  bliss,  or  stedfast  happiness? 

The  cav<;,  in  which  these  bears  lay  sleeping  BOond, 

Wafl  hot  of  earth,  and  with  her  weightiness 

Upon  theia  fellj  and  did  imwares  oppress ; 

That,  for  gr^at  sorrow  of  their  sudden  iate. 

Henceforth  all  world's  felici^  I  hate. 

He  then  proceeds  i — 

Much  was  I  tronlded  in  my  heavy  sprite, 
At  sight  of  these  sad  spectacles  forejmBt, 
That  all  my  senses  were  bereaved  quite, 
And  I  in  mind  remained  sore  aghast, 
tHstranght  twixt  fear  and  pity  ;  when  at  last 
I  heard  a  voice,  whicb  loudly  to  me  called, 
That  with  the  sudden  shrill  I  was  appalled. 

Beholds  said  it,  and  by  ensample  seej 

That  all  is  vanity  and  grief  of  mind, 

Ne  other  comfort  la  this  world  can  be, 

But  hope  of  heaveo,  and  heart  to  God  loclined  j 

For  all  the  rest  must  aeede  be  left  hehiod ; 

With  tbat  it  bade  me  to  the  other  side 

To  cast  mine  eye^  where  other  sights  I  spie$^^ 
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Upon  that  £ud<mis  riTer^s  fiirther  shore. 

There  stood  a  snowy  swan  of  heavenly  hue> 

And  gentle  kind,  as  ever  fowl  afore ; 

A  fidrer  one  m  all  the  goodly  crew 

Of  white  Strymonian  brood  might  no  man  view  : 

There  he  most  sweetly  snng  the  prophecy 

Of  his  own  death  in  doleful  elegy. 

At  last,  when  all  his  monming  melody 

He  ended  had,  that  both  the  shores  resounded. 

Feeling  the  fit  that  him  forewarned  to  die. 

With  lofty  flight  above  the  earth  he  bounded. 

And  out  of  sight  to  highest  heaven  mounted, 

Where  now  he  is  become  an  heavenly  si^ ; 

There  now  the  joy  is  his,  here  sorrow  mme. 

Whilst  thus  I  looked,  lo  I  adown  the  lee 

I  saw  an  harp  strung  all  with  silver  twine, 

And  made  of  gold  and  costly  ivory, 

Swimming,  that  whilome  seemed  to  have  been  * 

The  harp  on  which  Dan  Orpheus  was  seen 

Wild  bdists  and  forests  after  him  to  lead. 

Bat  was  the  harp  of  Philisides^  now  dead. 

At  length  out  of  the  river  it  was  reared. 

And  borne  above  the  clouds  to  be  divined, 

Whilst  all  the  way  most  heavenly  noise  was  heard 

Of  the  strines,  stirred  with  the  warbling  wind. 

That  wroueht  both  joy  and  sorrow  in  my  mind: 

So  now  in  heaven  a  sign  it  doth  anpear, 

Tlie  Harp  well  known  beside  the  Northern  Bear. 

Soon  after  this  I  saw  on  the  other  side 
A  curious  coffer  made  of  hebon  wood, 
That  in  it  did  most  predoos  treasure  hide, 
Exceeding  all  this  baser  worides  good : 
Tet  through  the  overflowing  of  the  flood 
It  almost  drowned  was,  anddone  to  nought. 
That  sight  thereof  muc^  grieved  my  pensive  thought 
At  length,  when  most  in  peril  it  was  brousht. 
Two  angels,  down  descending  with  swift  flight, 
Out  of  the  swdling  stream  it  lightly  caught, 
And  twixt  their  blessed  annes  earned  quite 
Above  the  reach  of  any  living  sight : 


•  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
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So  now  it  is  tnaufiMTBied  into  that  tter, 
In  which  all  heavenly  treasoreg  locked  aie. 

Looking  aside  I  saw  a  stately  bed. 
Adorned  all  with  oostl^  cloth  of  gold, 
That  might  for  any  prince's  ooncn  be  read. 
And  decked  with  dainty  flowers,  as  if  it  shold 
Be  for  some  bride,  her  joyous  night  to  hold : 
Therein  a  ^;oodly  virgin  sleeping  lay ; 
A  fiurer  wight  saw  never  summer's  day. 
I  heard  a  voice  that  called  &r  away. 
And  her  awaking  bade  her  quickly  dight. 
For  lo  I  her  brii^groom  was  in  r^y  ray 
To  come  to  her,  and  seek  her  love's  delight : 
With  that  she  started  up  with  cheerful  sight. 
When  suddenly  both  bed  and  all  was  gone^ 
And  I  in  languor  left  there  all  alone. 

Still  as  I  gazed,  I  beheld  where  stood 
A  knight  all  armed,  upon  a  winged  steeds 
The  same  that  was  bred  of  Medusa's  blood* 
On  whidi  Dan  Perseus,  bom  of  heavenly  seed. 
The  fiur  Andromeda  from  peril  freed : 
Full  mortally  this  knight  vwounded  was. 
That  streams  of  blood  forth  flowed  on  the  grass! 
Tet  was  he  decked  (small  joy  to  him,  alas!) 
With  many  garlands  for  his  victories. 
And  with  rich  spoils,  which  late  he  did  purchas 
Through  brave  achievements  fh>m  his  enemies : 
Fainting  at  last  through  lon^  infirmities, 
He  smote  his  steed,  that  straight  to  heaven  him  bore, 
^,  And  left  me  here  his  loss  for  to  deplore. 

Lastly  I  saw  an  ark  of  pureit  sdd 

Upon  a  brasen  ]^lar  Handing  high. 

Which  the  adiet  seemed  of  tome  great  prinee  to  lold, 

Enclosed  therein  ibr  endless  memory 

Of  him,  whom  all  Ihe  world  did  ^orifjr : 

Seemed  the  heavens  with  the  earm  did  disagree. 

Whether  should  of  those  ashes  keeper  be. 

At  last  me  seemed  wing-^ted  Mercury, 

From  heaven  descending  to  appease  their  strift^ 

The  ark  did  bear  with  him  above  the  sky, 

And  to  those  ashes  gave  a  second  life, 

To  live  in  heaven,  where  happiness  is  rifigl^ 
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At  which  the  eardi  did  grieve  exoeedinglj, 
And  I  for  dole  WM  ahaost  like  tadie. 

The  poem  concludes  with  two  stanzas  by  way  of  tlEn" 
voy, 

2.  The  Tears  cf  the  Jfmeff.— This  meee  is  dedicated  y. 
to  Lady  Strange  in  a  short  prose  aadress,  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice.*  It  is,  we  have 
no  doubt)  full  of  allusions  to  the  personages  and  lite- 
rary history  of  the  time,  all  of  wnich,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  has  been  fenced  upon  their 
attention,  the  modem  editws  of  the  poet's  works  have 
passed  over  in  profound  silence.  We  shall  not  be  ex- 
pected to  attempt  to  supply  ihat  deficiency  in  such  an 
undertaking  as  the  present.  But  one  remark  we  would 
make.  ^  e  cannot  believe  the  poem  to  have  been  one 
of  Spenser's  earlier  productbns— a  work  of  the  year 
1580,  or  thereabout,  as  Mr.  Todd  would  make  it  for 
reasons  which  he  professes  to  assign,  but  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  any  thing  Hke  a  reason,  unless  it  be 
one  that  such  a  supposition  is  required  for  the  argument 
in  sup{)ort  of  which  he  resorts  to  it.  Although  it  is  in- 
ferior in  poetical  beauty  to  the  Rtdns  of  Time,  its  style 
and  manner  are  still  those  of  that  poem  and  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  not  of  the  ShepkercTs  Cal&idar.  It  was>  probably 
written  about  the  same  time  with  the  Rtdns  of  Time, 
that  is  to  say,  during  his  visit  to  England,  in  the  year 
1590. 

It  begins,  , 

Behearse  to  me,  ye  saered  Sisters  Nine, 
The  golden  brood  of  great  Apollo's  wit, 
Those  piteous  plaints,  and  sorrowful  sad  tine, 
Which  late  ye  poured  forth  as  ye  did  sit 
Beside  the  silver  sprines  of  Helicon, 
Making  your  music  of  heartbreaking  moan. 

The  request  having  been  enforced  at  due  length,  Clio 
the  Muse  of  History),—**  elder  sister  of  the  crew," — 
speaks,  or  sings,  in  the  following  strain : — 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  9. 
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Hear  thou  great  &ther  of  the  gods  on  high. 
That  most  art  dreaded  for  thy  thimder  darts ; 
And  thou  our  sire,  that  reign'st  in  Castalie 
And  Mount  Pamasse,  the  god  of  goodly  arts : 
Hear,  and  behold  the  miserable  state 
Of  va  thy  daughters,  dolefhl  desolate. 

Behold  the  foul  reproach  and  open  shame, 
The  which  is  day  by  day  nnto  ns  wrought 
By  sudi  as  hate  the  honour  of  our  name. 
The  foes  of  learning  and  each  gentle  thought ; 
They,  not  contented  ns  themselves  to  scorn. 
Do  seek  to  make  ns  of  the  world  ibrlom. 

Ne  only  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust. 

The  sons  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance ; 

But  tibey,  whom  thou,  great  Joye,  by  doom  uignst 

Didst  to  the  type  of  honour  erst  adyance ; 

They^  now,  puffed  up  with  sdainfhl  insolence. 

Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience. 

The  sectaries  of  my  celestial  sldll. 
That  wont  to  be  the  world's  chief  ornament. 
And  learned  imp  that  wont  to  shoot  up  still. 
And  grow  to  height  of  kingdom*s  goyemment, 
They  underkeep,  and  with  their  spreading  arms 
Do  beat  their  buds,  that  perish  through  their  harms. 

It  most  behoves  the  honourable  race 
Of  mighty  peers  true  wisdom  to  sustain. 
And  with  their  noble  countenance  to  grace 
The  learned  foreheads,  without  gifts  or  gain : 
Or  rather  leam'd  themselves  behoves  to  be; 
That  is  the  girland  of  nobility. 

But  ah!  all  otherwise  the^  do  esteem 
Of  the  heavenly  mft  of  wisdom's  influence, 
And  to  be  learned  it  a  base  thing  deem ; 
Base-minded  they  that  want  intelligence ; 
For  God  himself  for  wisdom  most  is  priced. 
And  men  to  God  thereby  are  nighest  raised. 

But  they  do  only  strive  themselves  to  raise 
Through  pcmipoos  pride,  and  foolish  vanity ; 
In  the  eyes  of  people  they  put  all  their  praise, 
And  only  boast  of  arms  imd  ancestry  :QooQle 
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Bat  Tirtaoas  deeds,  wldch  did  those  anns  first  ^ve 
To  their  grandsires,  they  care  not  to  achieve. 

So  I,  that  do  all  noble  feats  profess 
To  register,  and  sound  in  trump  of  gold ; 
Through  their  bad  doings,  or  base  slothfulness. 
Find  nothing  worthy  to  oe  writ,  or  told : 
For  better  fitr  it  were  to  hide  their  names, 
Than  telHng  them  to  blaion  out  their  blames. 

So  shall  succeeding  ages  have  no  light 
Of  things  forepast,  nor  moniments-  of  time ; 
And  all  that  in  this  world  is  worthy  hight 
Shall  die  in  darkness,  and  lie  hid  in  slime  I 
Therefore  I  mourn  with  deep  heart's  sorrowing, 
Because  I  nothing  noble  have  to  sing. 

With  these  words,  we  are  told,  Clio 

rained  such  store  of  streaming  tears, 

That  could  have  made  a  stony  heart  to  weep, 
And  all  her  rasters  rent  their  golden  hears. 

Then  the  next  in  order  takes  up  the  song  of  sorrow — 
Melpomene  (the  Muse  of  Tragedy).  Tluuia  (the  Muse 
of  Comedy)  follows.  Two  filings  are  clear ;  the  first 
(which  is  admitted  on  all  hands),  that  in  what  she 
is  made  to  utter  some  particular  writer  is  indicated 
by  the  name,  *' our  pleasant  Willy;"  the  second,  that 
this  writer  must  have  been  a  comic  dramatist.  This 
last  consideration,  which  would  not  have  escaped  any  one 
reading  the  whole  poem,  in  which  what  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  each  muse  is  distinctly  appropriate  to  her  par- 
ticular character  and  the  art  or  science  over  which  she 
specially  presides,  has  scarcely  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  even  by  the  adherents  of  that  interpretation  of  the 
passage  which  it  tends  to  support.  Certainly,  at  least,  it 
18  decisive  against  Mr.  Todd  s  notion  that  **  our  pleasant 
Willy  '*  is  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  been  selected  as  the  most  distinguisned 
comic  writer  of  the  age.  And  no  other  name  of  sufficient 
eminence  has  been  suggested,  except  that  which  has  be- 
come the  greatest  of  all  names  both  in  comedy  and  in 
tragedy.    It  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  doubted  that  **  our 
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pkMUit  Will7  "--''  ike  man  wbmi  Nature  self  had  made 
to  mode  beraelf "— WM  William  Shakqware;  and  that 
aome  temporary  cessatioii  of  that  mimitable  pen  from 
which  tlready  *'  large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar*' 
flowed,  is  what  is  fuluded  to  when  it  is  said  first  that  he 
'*  is  dead  of  late/'  and  afterwards  that  his  gentle  spirit 
**  doth  rather  okeoae  losit  kk  idle  cell."* 
Thalia's  lament  is  as  follows  z — 

Where  be  the  sweet  d^ghls  of  Leaniing's  treasure 
That  wont  with  oemic  sock  to  beautify 
The  paiated  theatres,  and  fill  with  pleasore 
The  listeDer^s  eyes  and  ears  with  melody; 
In  which  I  late  was  wont  Id  reiga  as  qaeen, 
And  mask  in  mirth  with  graces  well  beseen? 
O !  all  is  gone ;  and  all  that  goodly  glee, 
Which  wont  to  be  die  glory  of  gay  wits, 
Is  laid  abed,  and  no  where  now  to  see ; 
And  in  her  room  nnaeemly  Sorrow  nts, 
With  hollow  brows  and  gnAj  couitcnanoe, 
Biarring  my  joyous  geaue  dalliance. 
And  him  bende  sits  ugly  Barbarism, 
And  bmtish  Ignorance,  jeleptof  late 
Out  of  dread  ifatrkness  of  the  deep  abysm. 
Where  being  bred,  he  light  and  heaven  does  hate : 
They  in  the  minds  ef  men  now  ^rannise, 
And  the  £ur  scaie  wi<h  rudeness  ^9ol  di^poise. 
All  plaees  they  wi^  Folly  have  possest. 
And  widi  ^n  to^  die  rnlgar  ascertain ; 
Bnt  me  have  bimished,  with  all  the  rest 
That  whilome  wont  to  wait  nnon  my  trainy 
Fine  Connterfeisance,  and  onhnrtful  Sport, 
Delight  and  X<aaghter,  decked  in  seenuy  sort 
All  these,  and  all  that  else  the  comic  stage 
With  seasoned  wit  and  goodly  {feasance  graced. 
By  which  man's  life  in  his  likest  image 
Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defaced ; 

*  See  the  same  view  supported  by  many  other  eogent  con- 
sidovdons,  and  by  an  exposition  which  dirows  much  light 
up«a  tU  passage  iOjout  to  be  quoted  from  tenser's  poem, 
m  Mr,  Knight's  '  William  Shakspere,  a  Biogi^^pp?344: 
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And  those  sweet  whs,  which  wont  the  Hke  to  firame, 
Are  now  deq[d8ed,  and  made  a  laughing  game. 

And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made 
To  moek  herself,  and  truth  to  imitate, 
With  Idndl  J  counter  under  mimic  riiade, 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  1  is  dead  of  late : 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent 

Instead  thereof  scoffing  Scurrility, 
And  scornful  Polly  with  Contempt  is  crept, 
Soiling  in  rhymes  of  shameless  nbaldry 
Without  regard,  or  due  deoorum  kept ; 
"Baeh.  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make,^ 
A»d  ^k)th  the  learned  s  task  mpou  him  take. 

But  that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honey  and  sweet  nectar  flow, 
ficominff  the  holdness  of  such  hase-bom  men. 
Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashly  throw ; 
Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell. 
Than  so  himself  to  Mpckery  to  selL 

Then  Euterpe  (who  presided  over  Music)  j  Terpsi- 
chore (the  Muse  of  Danping^ ;  Erato  (the  Muse  of 
Amorous  Poetry) ;  CaUiope  (tne  Muse  of  Eloquence) ; 
Xlrai^ia  (the  Muse  of  Astronomic  Science) ;  Polyhymnia 
(the  Muse  of  Harmony) ;  successively  come  forward. 
^  3.  VirgiTs  ^fno^.-^This,  which  is  described  as  **  long 
since  dedicated  to  the  Most  Noble  and  Excellent  Lord, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  late  deceased,**  is  a  translation  of 
the  Latin  poem  eaHed  Ctdex  attributed  to  Virgil.  The 
story  or  scheme  of  the  Ctdex  is  very  simple.  A  shepherd 
has  fallen  asleep  in  the  open  air ;  a  serpent  is  on  the  point 
of  dashing  at  him,  when  he  is  suddenly  awakened  bv  a 
iUaX  stinginfiT  him  in  the  eyelid ;  in  his  pain  he  crushes 
the  gpat  to  death,  hut  he  is  enabled  also  to  beat  off  and 
destroy  the  serpent;  m  the  following  night  the  gnat, 
appeining  to  him  in  a  dream,  reproaches  him  with  the 
ungtfttefnl  return  he  had  made  to  his  deliverer ;  and  the 

p  To  write  p«etr^. 
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poem  ends  by  his  erecting  a  tomb  or  monnment  to  the 
litde  animal  in  expression  of  his  sorrow  and  regard. 
Upon  this  slight  frame  the  writer  has  worked  a  promsion 
of  very  florid  embroidery— or  rather,  as  some  think,  it 
has  been  made  to  serve  as  a  ground  for  fanciful  embellish- 
ments of  all  kinds  by  a  succession  of  versifiers.  Virgil 
had  probably  very  little,  if  any  thing,  to  do  with  it.  The 
text  nas  come  down  to  us  in  the  most  corrupt  state,  and 
in  many  places  is  entirely  unintelligible.  As  tor  Spenser^s 
performance,  it  is  not  a  close  version  of  the  Latin,  but 
neither  is  it  licentiously  paraphrastic ;  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  such  an  original  he  has  of  necessity  taken  con- 
siderable liberties,  and  the  correctness  of  many  of  his 
renderings  may  be  disputed ;  but,  viewed  as  an  English 
poem,  what  he  has  produced  is  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
genious and  admirable.  It  mBLV  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  Shelley's  translation  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Mercury. 
The  Dedication  to  Leicester  is  as  follows : — 

Wronged,  yet  not  daring  to  express  my  pain. 
To  you,  great  lord,  the  causer  of  my  care, 
In  cloudy  tears  my  case  I  thus  complain 
Unto  yourself,  that  only  privy  are. 

But  if  that  any  (Edipus  unware 
Shall  chance,  through  power  of  some  divining  sprite. 
To  read  the  secret  of  this  riddle  rare, 
And  know  the  purport  of  my  evil  plight ; 
Let  him  rest  pleased  with  his  own  insight, 
Ne  further  seek  to  gloss  upon  the  text: 
For  grief  enough  it  is  to  grieved  wight 
To  feel  his  faiUt,  and  not  be  forther  vext 

But  whatso  by  myself  may  not  be  shown. 
May  by  this  Gnafs  complaint  be  easily  known. 


This  is  an  enigma  of  which  no  satisfactory  solution  has 
^  been,  or,  perhaps,  is  likely  to  be,  given.  Upton  conjec- 
tures that  the  wrong  of  which  the  poet  means  to  com- 
plain may  have  been  the  Earl's  displeasure  "owing to 
some  officious  sedulity  in  Spenser,  wno  much  desired,  to 
see  his  patron  married  to  the  Queen  of  England."  Mr. 
Todd,  the  editor  of  the  standard  edition  of  Spenser's 
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woriu,  has,  as  usual,  very  little  to  say ;  but  he  observes 
that  "  possibly  the  Earl's  disj^easure  might  have  been 
excited  in  consequence  of  Spenser's  pleading  in  behalf  of  •* 
Archbishop  Grindal,  who  is  believed  to  have  incurred 
the  earl's  enmity  on  account  of  his  determination  to  pro-  *" 
secute  an  Italian  ph3r9ician,  whom  Leicester  wishea  to 
protect,  as  a  bigamist"    The  reader  must  be  left  to  con- 
tent himself  with  either,  or  neither,  of  these  explanations, 
as  he  pleases.     As  for  the  date  of  the  poem,  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  it  must  be  placed  somewhere  between^ 
1680  and  1588 ;  but,  from  the  character  of  the  style,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  later  composition 
than  The  Shepherds  Calendar  by  some  years. 

The  aspect  and  advance  of  the  serpent  are  thus  power- 
fully painted : — 

He,  passing  by  with  rdlling  wreathed  pa^ce, 
With  brandished  tongue  t&  empty  air  did  gride, 
And  wrapped  his  scaly  bonghts  with  fell  dc^ite, 
That  all  things  seemed  apptdled  at  his  sight. 

Now,  more  and  more  having  himself  enrolled, 
His  glittering  breast  he  lifteth  up  on  high, 
And  with  proud  vaunt  his  head  aloft  doQi  hold ; 
His  crest  above,  spotted  with  purple  dye, 
On  every  side  did  shine  like  scaly  gold ; 
And  his  bright  eyes,  glancing  full  dreadfully. 
Did  seem  to  flame  out  flakes  of  flashing  fire, 
And  with  stem  looks  to  threaten  kindled  ire. 

Thus  wise  i  long  time  he  did  himself  dispace 
There  round  about,  whenas  at  last  he  spied, 
Lying  along  before  him  in  that  place. 
That  flock's  grand  captain  and  mostitrusty  guide ; 
Efksoons  more  fierce  m  visage,  and  in  paCe, 
Throwing  his  fiery  eyes  on  every  side. 
He  Cometh  on,  and  all  things  in  his  way 
Full  sternly  rends  that  mi^t  his  passage  stay. 

Much  he  disdains,  that  any  one  should  dare 
To  come  unto  his  haunt ;  for  which  intent 
He  inly  bums,  and  gins  straight  to  prepare 
The  weapons  which  nature  to  him  hath  lent  ] 

<i  In  tMs  wise. 
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Felljr^ie  hissetb,  and  doth  fierceljr  stare, 
And  hath  his  jaws  with  angry  spirits  rent. 
That  all  his  tract  with  bloody  drop  is  stained, 
And  all  his  folds  are  now  in  length  outstrained. 

The  address  of  the  Gnat  to  the  Shepherd  in  his  dream 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  poem,  and  is  in  fact  a 
very  detailed  description  of  the  infernal  regions.  Here  is 
the  graceful  close  or  the  poem,  the  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Shepherd  adorned  with  all  sweet  and 
beautiful  things  '*  the  tomb  of  smoothest  marble  atone," 
which  he  erected  to  his  preserver  on  a  "  little  mount  of 
preen  turfs  edified,"  by  tne  side  of  the  same  river  where 
he  had  been  saved  and  the  Gnat  had  perished :— « 

And  round  about  he  tai^ht  sweet  flowers  to  grow ; 

Tlie  Rose  ingrained  in  pure  scarlet  dye ; 

The  Lily  fresh;  and  Violet  below ; 

The  Marigold;  and  cheerful  Rosemary; 

The  Spartan  Myrtle,  whence  sweet  gum  does  flow; 

The  purple  Hyacinth ;  and  ft^h  Costmary ; 

And  Saffron,  sought  for  in  Cilician  soil ; 

And  Laurel,  the  ornament  of  Phoebus'  toil : 

Fresh  Rhododaphne ;  and  the  Sabine  flower. 

Matching  the  wealth  of  the  ancient  Frankincense ; 

And  pallid  Ivy,  building  his  own  bower ; 

And  Box,  yet  mindful  of  his  old  offence ; 

Red  Amaranthus,  luckless  paramour ; 

Oxeye  still  green ;  and  bitter  Patince ; 

Ne  wants  there  pale  Narcissi  that,  in  a  well 

Seeing  his  beauty,  in  love  with  it  fell. 

And  whatsoever  other  flower  of  worth, 

And  whatso  other  herb  of  lovely  hue, 

The  joyous  Spring  out  of  the  ground  brings  forth, 

To  cloUie  herself  in  colours  fresh  and  new. 

He  planted  there ;  and  reared  a  mount  of  earth. 

In  whose  high  front  was  writ  as  doth  ensue : 

To  thee,  small  Gnat,  in  lieu  of  his  life  saved. 
The  Shepherd  hoik  thy  deailfs  record  engraved, 

4.  Prosqpopoia;  or  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale.—This 
;>  remaricable  poem  is  dedicated,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Lady  Compton  and  Monteagle,  who,  as 
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well  as  Lady  Strange,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  > 
Spenser.  To  this  lady  Spenser  professes  to  make  a 
simple  present  of  these  his  idle  labours ;  "  which,"  he 
says,  "having  long  sithens  composed  in  the  raw  conceit 
of  my  youth,  I  lately  amongst  other  papers  lighted  upon, 
and  was  by  others,  which  liked  the  same,  moved  to  set 
them  forth."  **  Simple,"  he  adds,  **  is  the  device,  and 
the  composition  mean,  yet  carrieth  some  delight,  even 
the  rather  because  of  the  simplicity  and  meanness  thus 
personated."  We  are  never  bound  to  take  a  poet's 
statement  au  pied  de  lettre.  The  present  poem  may  pro- 
bably have  been  composed  for  the  greater  part  not  long 
after  the  publication  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  several  passages  in  it  are 
insertions  of  mugh  later  date.  And  it  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  ^mdergohe  a  general  revision  immediately 
before  being  ^nt  to  the  press.  It  is  throughout  an  ad- 
mirable imitation  of  Chaucer  in  his  quieter  or  more  fami- 
liar  manner ;  there  is  indeed  nothing  else  nearly  so  truly 
Chaucerian  in  our  later  English  poetry. 

Lying  ill  of  a  malady  produced  by  the  heats  of  mid- 
summer, the  poet  is  visited  by  some  friends,  who,  says  he, 

Began  to  comfort  me  in  cheerfiil  wise, 

And  means  of  gladsome  solace  to  devise. 

But  seeing  kindly  sleep  refuse  to  do 

His  office,  and  my  feeble  eyes  forego, 

They  sought  my  troubled  sense  how  to  deceive 

With  talk,  that  might  unquiet  £uicies  reave ; 

And,  sitting  all  in  seats  about  me  round, 

With  pleasant  tales  (fit  for  that  idle  stound)  * 

They  cast  in  course  to  waste  the  weary  hours : 

Some  told  of  ladies,  and  their  paramours ; 

Some  of  brave  knights,  and  tlieir  renowned  squires ;  ' 

Some  of  the  fidries  and  their  strange  attires ; 

And  some  of  giants,  hard  to  be  believed ; 

That  the  delight  thereof  me  much  relieved. 

Amongst  the  rest  a  good  old  woman  was, 

Hight  Mother  Hubbard,  who  did  fax  surpass 


Time,  season. 
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Th^  rest  iu  honest  mirth,  that  seemed  her  well ; 

She,  when  her  torn  was  come  her  tale  to  tell. 

Told  of  a  strange  adventure,  that  betided 

Betwixt  the  Fox  and  the  Ape  by  him  misgaided ;  ^ 

The  which  for  that  my  sense  it  peatly  pleased, 

All  were  my  spirit  heavy  and  diseased, 

I  '11  write  in  terms,  as  she  the  same  did  say, 

So  well  as  I  her  words  remember  mav. 

No  muse's  aid  me  needs  hereto  to  call ; 

Base  is  the  style,  and  matter  mean  whhaL 

Then  follows  the  Tale.  Once  long  ago  a  Fox  and  ao 
Ape,  disliking  the  condition  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, determined  to  set  out  upon  their  travels  in  quest 
of  better  fortune.  The  scheme  is  proposed  by  the  Fox, 
who  also  suggests  how  it  should  be  gone  about ;  he  will 
disguise  himself,  he  says,  in  some  strange  habit,  like  a 
pilgrim  or  a  limiter  (that  is  a  friar  licensed  to  beg  within 
a  certain  district),  a  gypsey  or  a  juggler ,*and  so  wander 
to  the  world's  end  : 

Wide  is  the  world,  I  wot,  and  every  street 
Is  full  of  fortunes,  and  adventures  strange, 
Ck)ntinualiy  subject  unto  change. 

The  Ape  readily  agrees  to  bear  him  company ;  and  they 
resolve  to  bedn  uieir  journey  by  daybreak  the  next 
morning.  When  they  meet  ag«dn,  however,  the  Ape, 
who  had  been  thinking  over  the  matter  in  the  best  way 
he  could  with  his  mo£cum  of  brain,  has  a  question  or 
two  to  put.  Tell  me,  Sir  Reynold,  he  says,  whether 
you  think  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  take  up  some  particular 
trade  or  profession,  or  shall  we  vary'our  device  according 
to  circumstances?  Do  you  intend  that  we  shall  be 
always  on  the  move,  or  that  we  shall  keep  to  some  one 
place  and  service  for  a  number  of  years  ? 

/  "  Now  surely  brother,"  said  the  Fox  anon, 
'     **  Ye  have  this  matter  motioned  in  season : 

For  everything  that  is  begun  with  reason 

Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end ; 

But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  miswend. 

Thus  therefore  I  advise  upon  the  case, 

That  not  to  any  certain  trade  or  place, 
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Nor  any  man,  we  should  oorselves  apply ; 

For  wh^  should  he  that  is  at  liberty 

Make  himself  bond  ?  Sith  Uien  we  are  free  bom, 

Let  us  all  servile  base  subjection  scorn ; 

Andy  as  we  be  sons  of  the  world  so  wide«  « 

Let  us  our  Others'  heritage  divide. 

And  challenge  to  ourselves  oar  portions  due 

Of  all  the  patrimony,  which  a  few 

Now  hold  in  hugsermugger  in  their  hand. 

And  all  the  rest  &  rob  of  good  and  land. 

For  now  a  few  have  all,  and  all  have  nought, 

Yet  all  be  brethren  ylike  dearly  bought : 

There  is  no  right  in  this  partition, 

Ne  was  it  so  by  institution 

Ordained  first,  ne  hj  the  law  of  nature. 

But  that  she  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature 

As  well  of  worldly  livelode  as  of  life. 

That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  strife, 

Nor  ought  called  mine  or  thine :  thrice  happy  then 
Was  the  condition  of  mortal  men. 
That  was  the  golden  age  of  Saturn  dd. 
But  this  might  better  be  the  world  of  gold : 
For  without  gold  now  nothing  will  be  got 
Therefore,  if  please  you,  this  shall  be  our  plot : 
We  will  not  he  of  any  occupation ; 
Let  such  vile  vassals  bom  to  base  vocation 
Drudge  in  the  world,  and  for  their  liidng  droil/ 
Which  have  no  wit  to  live  withouten  Urn ; 
But  we  will  walk  about  the  woM  at  pleasure 
Like  two  free  men,  and  make  our  ease  a  treasure. 
Free  men  some  beggars  call,  but  they  be  free ; 
And  they  which  caU  them  so  more  beggars  be ; 
For  they  do  swink  *  and  sweat  to  feed  the  other. 
Who /live  like  lords  of  that  which  they  do  gather. 
And  yet  do  never  ihank  them  for  the  same. 
But  as  their  due  by  nature  do  it  claim. 
Such  will  we  feshion  both  ourselves  to  be, 
Lords  of  the  world ;  and  so  will  wander  free, 
Whereso  us  listeth,  uncontrolled  of  any ; 
Hard  is  our  hap,  if  we,  amongst  so  many, 
Liffht  not  on  some  that  may  our  state  amend ; 
Seldom  but  some  good  cometh  ere  the  end." 

•  Work  slugg^hly.  t  L^ur. 
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The  Ape  approves  of  the  begging- pi  tin  ^  after  his  cu9* 
tODiary  paits€  (if  meditation,  but  still  thitikij  some  odii< 
trivance  ought  to  be  fullcn  upon  to  prevent  the  danger 
they  would  incur  of  being  taken  ap  for  roguea  and  vaga^ 
bonds.  ' 

**  Right  well,  dear  goesip,  ye  advised  have," 
Said  then  the  Fox^  **  but  I  this  doubt  will  save: 
For,  ere  we  fiirtber  pasii,  I  ^ill  devise 
A  passport  for  us  botb  iu  fittest  irise. 
And  bj"  the  nanit^  of  soldterG  us  protect ; 
That  now  is  thought  a  civil  btfggiug  sect. 
Be  you  the  soldier ;  for  you  likest  are      ■ 
TT    For  manly  semblance,  and  small  atill  in  war; 
I  will  but  wait  on  you^  and,  as  occasion 
Falin  out,  myself  fit  for  the  same  will  faJsHom." 
The  passport  endtid^  both  they  forward  went ; 
The  Ape  clad  soldierlike,  fit  for  the  intent, 
In  a  blue  jacket  with  a  cross  of  red 
And  many  slits,  as  if  that  he  had  shed 
Much  blood  through  many  wounds  therein  received^ 
Which  had  the  use  of  his  right  arm  bereaved ; 
Upon  his  head  an  old  Scotch  cap  he  wore, 
With  a  plume  feather  all  to  pieces  tore : 
His  breeches  were  made  after  the  new  cat. 
All  Portuguese,  loose  like  an  empty  gut  ;^ 
And  his  hose  broken  high  above  the  neelingy 
And  his  shoes  beaten  out  with  travelling. 
But  neither  sword  nor  dagger  he  did  b^ ; 
Seems  that  no  foes  revengement  he  (Ud  ifear; 
Instead  of  them  a  handsome  bat  he  held, 
On  which  he  leaned,  as  one  &r  in  eld. 
Shame  light  on  him,  that  through  so  fiilse  illusion. 
Doth  turn  the  name  of  soldiers  to  abusiou, 
And  that,  which  is  the  noblest  mystery, 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  m&my ! 

They  travelled  long  without  meeting  with  any  adven- 
tures. At  last  they  encountered  a  husbandman,  or  small 
farmer,  who  after  some  talk  agreed  to  take  the  Ape  into 
his  service  to  keep  his  sheep,  the  Fox  serving  as  shep- 
herd's dog.  In  this  employment  the  two  confederates 
killed  and  devoured  all  the  lambs  as  soon  as  they  were 
dropped-"  and  when  lambs  faUed  the  old  sheep^s  lives 
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they  reft ;"  so  that,  when  it  came  to  the  time  that  they 
had  to  give  an  account  of  the  flock,  they  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  make  off  with  themselves  under  cloud  of  night, 
ad^r  a  last  indiscriminate  slaughter  and  filling  themselves 
as  full  as  they  could  hold.     After  this  they  continued 
their  wandering  begging  life  for  a  long  while,  cheating 
numbers  of  other  persons,  till  at  last  they  g^ew  to  be 
known  by  everybody,  and  it  became  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  they  should  take  to  some  other  way  oi  living. 
The  Fox  now  got  him  a  gown  and  the  Ape  a  cassock 
*'  sidelong  hanging  down,"  and  they  set  up  for  clerks  or 
priests.     After  many  other  adventures,  not  related,  they 
met  a  professional  brother  belonging  to  the  class  of  for- 
mal priests,  who,  upon  their  asking  his  alms  for  God's 
dear  love,  flew  in  a  passion,  and  demanded  what  license 
or  pass  they  had  for  following  the  vile  trade  of  beggary. 
Upon  this  they  showed  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
Which  when  the  priest  beheld,  he  viewed  it  near, 
As  if  therein  some  text  he  studying  were, 
But  tittle  else,  God  wot,  could  thereof  skill : 
For  read  he  could  not  evidence,  nor  will, 
Ne  tell  a  written  word,  ne  write  a  letter, 
Ne  make  one  title  worse,  ne  make  one  better : 
Of  such  deep  learning  little  had  he  need, 
Ne  yet  of  Latin,  ne  of  Greek,  that  breed 
Doubts  mongst  divines,  and  difierence  of  texts, 
From  whence  arise  diversity  of  sects. 
And  hateful  heresies,  of  God  abhorred : 
But  this  good  sir  did  follow  the  plain  word, 
Ne  meddled  with  their  controversies  vain ; 
All  his  care  was,  his  service  well  to  sayn, 
And  to  read  homilies  upon  holidays : 
When  that  was  done,  he  might  attend  his  plays ; 
An  easy  life,  and  fit  High  God  to  please. 

A  conversation,  however,  ensued  between  the  parties, 
from  which  our  two  friends  received  much  useful  light 
upon  the  true  way  of  proceeding  in  their  new  profession. 

**  Ah !  but,*'  said  the  Ape,  **  the  charge  is  wondrous  great. 
To  feed  men's  souls,  and  hath  an  heavy  threat" 
♦*  To  feed  men's  souls,"  quoth  he,  ♦*  is  not  in  roan : 
For  they  must  feed  themselves,  do  what  we  can. 
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We  are  bat  charged  to  lay  the  meat  before : 

Eat  they  that  list,  we  need  to  do  no  more. 

But  God  it  is  that  feeds  them  with  his  grace. 

The  bread  of  life  poured  down  from  heavenly  place. 

Therefore  ssdd  he,  that  with  the  budding  rod 

Did  rule  the  Jews,  All  shall  be  taught  ^  God, 

That  same  hath  Jesus  Christ  now  to  him  raught. 

By  whom  the  flock  is  rightly  fed  and  taught : 

He  is  the  shepherd,  and  the  priest  is  he ;  ., 

We  but  his  shepherd  swains  ordained  to  be. 

Therefore  herewith  do  not  yourself  dismay ; 

Ne  is  the  pain  so  great,  but  bear  ye  may : 

For  not  so  ffreat,  as  it  was  wont  of  yore, 

It 's  now-a-days,  ne  half  so  strait  and  sore : 

The^  whilome  used  duly  every  day 

Their  service  and  their  holy  things  to  say. 

At  mom  and  even,  besides  their  anthems  sweet. 

Their  penny  masses,  and  their  complines  **  meet. 

Their  oiriges,  their  trentals,  and  their  shrifts. 

Their  memories,  their  singings,  and  thor  giAk 

Now  all  those  needless  w^ks  are  laid  away ; 

Now  onoe  a  week,  upon  the  Sabbath  day, 

It  is  enough  to  do  our  small  devdtion. 

And  then  to  follow  any  merry  motion. 

Ne  are  we  tied  too  fost,  but  when  we  list^ 

Ne  to  wear  garments  base  of  woollen  twist. 

But  with  the  finest  silks  us  to  array. 

That  before  God  we  may  appear  more  gay. 

Resembling  Aaron's  glory  m  his  place : 

For  far  unSt  it  is,  that  person  base 

Should  with  vile  clothes  approach  Grod's  Majesty, 

Whom  no  uncleanness  may  approachen  nigh ; 

Or  that  all  men,  which  any  master  serve, 

Grood  garments  for  their  service  should  deserve. 

But  he  that  serves  the  Lord  of  Hosts  Most  Hish, 

And  that  in  highest  place  to  approach  him  nigh. 

And  all  the  people's  prayers  to  present 

Before  his  throne,  as  on  ambassage  sent 

Both  to  and  fro,  should  not  deserve  to  wear 

A  garment  better  than  of  wool  or  hair. 

Beside,  we  may  have  lying  by  om"  sides 

Our  lovely  lasses,  or  bright  shining  brides; 
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We  be  not  tied  to  wilful  chastity, 

But  have  the  gospel  of  free  liberty." 

By  that  he  ended  had  his  ghostly  sermon 

The  Fox  was  well  induced  to  be  a  panon ; 

And  of  the  priest  eftsoons  gan  to  inquire. 

How  to  a  benefice  he  might  aspire. 

**  Marry,  there,"  said  the  priest,  **  is  art  indeed : 

Much  good  deep  learning  one  thereout  may  read ; 
«For  th^  the  groundwork  is,  and  end  of  all, 

How  to  obtain  a  beneficial. 

First,  therelbre,  when  ye  have  in  handsome  wise 

Yourself  attired,  as  you  can  devise, 

Then  to  some  nobleman  yourself  apply, 

Or  other  great  one  in  the  worldes  eye, 

That  hath  a  zealous  dispositi'cm 

To  God,  and  so  to  his  religion : 

There  must  tiiou  fieuihion  eke  a  godly  zeal. 

Such  as  no  carpers  may  contraire  reveal : 

For  each  thing  feigned  ought  more  wary  be. 

There  thou  must  walk  in  sober  gravity, 

And  seem  as  saintlike  as  Saint  Badegund : 

Fast  much,  pray  oft,  look  lowly  on  £e  ground. 

And  unto  every  one  do  oourtsy  meek : 

These  looks  (nought  saying)  do  a  benefice  seek ; 

And  be  thou  sure  one  not  to  lack  ere  long. 

But  if  thou  list  unto  tiie  court  to  throng. 

And  there  to  hunt  after  the  hoped  prey. 

Then  must  thou  thee  dispose  another  way : 
•  For  there  thou  needs  must  learn  to  laugh,  to  lie, 

To  feoe,  to  forge,  to  scofF,  to  company. 

To  crouch,  to  please,  to  be  a  beetle-stock 

Of  thy  great  master^s  will,  to  scorn  or  mock : 

So  mayst  thou  chance  mock  out  a  benefice. 

Unless  thou  canst  one  conjure  by  device. 

Or  cast  a  figure  for  a  bishopric ; 

And,  if  one  could,  it  were  but  a  school  trick. 

These  be  the  ways,  by  which  witiiont  reward 

Livings  in  court  be  gotten,  though  fall  hard." 

The  Ape  and  Fox  profited  so  well  by  the  priest's  whole- 
some counsel  that  they  very  soon  procured  a  benefice 
betwixt  them,  Reynold  being  ordamed  priest,  and  the 
^Ape  being  appointed  his  parish-deric.   *  *  Then  made  they 

•  H  3 
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revel  rout  and  goodlj  glee."  Their  misdeeds,  however, 
in  no  long  time  compelled  them  once  more  to  take  a 
hasty  nocturnal  leave.  After  long  wandering  in  fields 
and  forests,  and  getting  very  thin  and  weak  upon  spare 
or  no  diet,  they  one  day  met  the  Mule  very  gaily  arrayed, 
and  were  by  mm  advised  to  try  their  fortune  at  court 

**  From  royal  court  I  lately  came/'  said  he, 
*<  Where  idl  the  bravery  vaai  eye  may  see, 
And  all  the  happiness  mat  heart  desire, 
Is  to  be  found;  be  nothing  can  admire, 
That  hath  not  seen  that  heaven's  portraiture : 
But  tidings  there  is  none  I  you  assure, 
Save  that  which  common  is,  and  known  to  all. 
That  courtiers  as  the  tide  do  rise  and  MV 
**  But  tell  us,"  said  the  ape,  *<  we  do  you  pray, 
Who  now  in  court  doth  bear  the  greatest  sway : 
That,  if  such  fortune  do  to  us  befitll, 
We  may  seek  fovour  of  the  best  of  all." 
**  Marry,"  said  he,  **  the  highest  now  in  grace 
Be  the  wild  beasts,  that  swiftest  are  in  chase ; 
For  in  thdr  speedy  course  and  nimble  fli^t. 
The  Li<m  now  dom  take  the  most  delis^t ; 
But  <^efly  joys  on  foot  th^n  to  behol<^ 
Enchased  with  chain  and  circulet  of  gold : 
So  wild  a  beast  so  tame  yteu^ht  to  be. 
And  buxom  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  see ; 
So  well  his  golden  circlet  him  beseemeth ; 
But  his  late  chain  l|is  liege  unmeet  esteemeth ;  i 
For  so  brave  beasts  she  loveth  best  to  see 
In  the  wild  forest  ranging  fresh  and  free. 
Therefore  if  fortune  Ihee  in  court  to  live, 
In  case  thou  ever  there  wilt  hope  to  thrive. 
To  some  of  these  thou  must  th^lf  apply ; 
Else,  as  a  thisUe-down  in  the  air  doth  fly, 
So  vainly  shalt  thou  to  and  fro  be  tosseil. 
And  lose  thy  labour  and  thy  fruitless  cost 
And  yet  full  few  which  follow  them  I  see 
For  virtue's  bare  regard  advanced  be. 
But  either  for  some  gainful  benefit. 
Or  that  they  may  for  their  own  turns  be  fit 
Nathless  perhaps  ye  things  may  handle  so. 
That  ye  may  better  thrive  than  thousands  moe." 
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**  Bat,"  said  the  Ape,  *'  how  shall  we  first  come  in. 

That  after  we  may  fkvour  seek  to  win  T* 

"  How  else,"  said  he,  **  but  with  a  good  bold  feoe, 

And  with  big  Vords,  and  with  a  stately  pace,        ^ 

That  men  may  think  of  you  in  general 

That  to  be  in  you,  wluch  is  not  at  all : 

For  not  by  that  which  is,  the  world  now  deemeth, 

(As  it  was  wont)  but  by  that  same  that  seemeth. 

Ne  do  I  doubt  but  that  ye  well  can  fashion 

Yourselves  thereto,  according  to  occasion : 

So  fare  ye  well,  good  courtiers  may  ye  be !" 

So,  proudly  neighing,  from  them  parted  he. 

They  shifted  so  well  that  the  Ape  soon  got  himself 
cloth^  like  a  gentleman ;  and,  the  Fox  accompanyin([ 
him  as  hb  groom,  to  the  comrt  they  went ; 

Where  the  fond  Ape,  himself  nprearing  high 
Upon  his  tiptoes,  stalketh  stately  by, 
As  if  he  were  some  great  magnifioo, 
And  boldly  doth  amongst  the  boldest  go ; 
And  his  man  Reynold,  witii  fine  counterfeisance,'' 
Supports  his  credit  and  his  countenance. 
Then  gan  the  courtiers  gaze  on  eyery  side, 
'        And  stare  on  him,  with  big  looks  basen-wide,^ 
Wondering  what  mister  wight  he  was,  and  whence : 
For  he  was  clad  in  strange  accoutrements, 
Fashioned  with  quunt  devices  never  seen 
In  court  before,  yet  there  all  fiisUons  been ; 
Tet  he  them  in  newfimgleness  did  pass : 
But  his  behaviour  alto^tfaer  was 
Mia  T)irche8ca,  much  the  more  adnured; 
And  his  looks  lofty,  as  if  he  aspired 
To  dignity,  and  sdained  the  low  degree ;  ^ 
That  all  which  did  such  strangeness  in  him  see 
By  secret  means  gan  of  his  state  inquire, 
Aid  privily  his  servant  thereto  hire : 
Who,  throughly  armed  against  such  coverture, 
Reported  unto  all,  that  he  was  sure 
A  noble  gentleman  of  high  regard. 
Which  through  the  world  had  with  long  travel  fared, 
And  seen  the  manners  of  all  beasts  on  ground ; 
Now  here  arrived,  to  see  if  like  he  found. 

**  Counterfeiting.  ^  Extended  with  wonder. 
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Then  foUowt  the  pasBage  eontdnhig  the  femous  pane- 
gyric on  '*  the  brave  courtior/*  understood  to  be  designed 
for  Sir  Philip  Sidney : — 

Thus  did  the  Ape  at  first  him  credit  gain. 

Which  afterwards  he  wisely  did  maintain 

With  gallant  show,  and  dau^  more  augment 

Through  his  fine  feats  and  courtly  compliment ; 

For  he  could  play,  and  dance,  and  vault,  and  spring. 

And  all  that  else  pertuns  to  revelling^ 

Only  through  kindly  aptness  of  his  joints. 

Besides  he  could  do  many  other  points, 

The  which  in  court  him  served  to  good  stead: 

For  he  mongst  ladies  could  th^  fortunes  read 

Out  of  their  hands,  and  merry  leaangs  tell. 

And  juggle  finely,  that  became  him  well ; 

But  he  so  light  was  at  legierdemain, 

That  what  he  touched  came  not  to  light  again ; 

Tet  would  he  laugh  it  out,  and  proudly  look. 

And  tell  them,  that  they  greatly  him  mistodk. 

So  would  he  scoff  diem  out  with  mockery, 

For  he  therein  had  great  felicity ; 

And  with  sharp  quips  joyed  others  to  defiice. 

Thinking  that  their  disgracing  did  him  grace :  ' 

So,  whilst  that  other  like  vain  wits  he  pleased. 

And  made  to  laugh,  his  heart  was  peatly  eased. 

But  the  riffht  gentle  mind  would  bite  his  lip, 

To  hear  the  javel '  so  good  men  to  nip : 

For,  though  ihe  vulgar  yield  an  open  ear. 

And  common  courtiers  love  to  jibe  and  flear 

At  everything,  which  they  hear  spoken  ill. 

And  the  best  speeches  with  ill  meaning  spill ; 

Yet  the  brave  courtier,  in  whose  beauteous  thought 

Begard  of  honour  harbours  more  than  oujght. 

Doth  loathe  such  base  condition  to  backUte 

Ally's  good  name  for  envy  or  despite : 

He  stands  on  terms  of  honourable  mind, 

Ne  will  be  carried  with  the  common  wind 

Of  courts'  inconstant  mutability, 

Ne  after  every  tattling  fiible  fly ; 
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Bat  hears,  and  aeea,  the  fblHes  of  the  reft, 

And  thereof  gathers  fi>r  himself  the  best : 

He  will  not  creep,  nor  crouch  with  feigned  hoe. 

But  walks  upright  with  comely  sted&st  pace. 

And  unto  all  doth  yield  due  courtesy ; 

But  not  with  kissed  hand  below  the  knee. 

As  that  same  apish  crew  is  wont  to  do : 

For  he  disdains  himself  to  embase  thereto. 

He  hates  foul  leasings  and  -vile  flattery. 

Two  filtlnr  l^ts  in  noble  gentery ; 

And  lothnil  idleness  he  doih  detest, 

The  canker-wmm  of  erery  gentle  Inreast ; 

The  which  to  banish  with  mir  exercise 

Of  knightly  fieats,  he  daily  do4h  devise : 

Now  managing  the  mouths  of  stubborn  steeds, 

Now  practising  the  proof  of  warlike  deeds, 

Now  his  Inigm  arms  assaying,  now  his  spear, 

Now  the  ni^-aimed  ring  away  to  bear ; 

At  other  times  he  casts  to  sue'  the  chase 

Of  swift  wild  beasts,  or  run  on  foot  a  race 

To  enlarge  his  breadi  (large  breath  in  arms  most  needful) 

Or  else  bj  wrestling  to  wez  strong  and  heedfbl, 

Or  his  stiff  arms  to  stretch  with  yewen  bow, 

And  manly  legs  still  passing  to  and  firo. 

Without  a  gowned  bcASt  him  &st  beside^ 

A  Tain  ensample  of  the  Persian  pride ; 

Who,  after  he  had  won  the  Assyrian  foe. 

Did  ever  after  scorn  <m  loot  to  go. 

Thus  when  this  courtly  gentleman  with  toil 

Himself  hath  wearied,  he  doth  recoil 

Unto  his  rest,  and  there  with  sweet  delight 

Of  music's  skill  reyives  his  toiled  sprite ; 

Or  else  with  love's  and  ladies'  gentle  sports. 

The  joy  of  youth,  himself  he  recomforts ; 

Or  lastly,  when  the  body  list  to  pause. 

His  mind  unto  the  muses  he  withdraws ; 

Sweet  lady  muses,  ladies  of  delight. 

Delights  of  life,  and  ornaments  of  li^ht ! 

With  whom  he  close  confers  with  wise  discourse. 

Of  nature's  works,  of  heaven's  continual  course. 


7  Pursue. 
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Of  foreign  buMk,  of  people  diifinvnt, 

Of  kingdoms'  chinge,  cSf  diTers  goTemment, 

Of  dreaidfiil  battles  of  renowmed  knights; 

With  which  he  kindleth  his  ambitioas  sprites 

To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fiime» 

The  only  upshot  whereto  he  doth  aim : 

For  all  his  mind  on  honour  fixed  is, 

To  which  he  lerels  all  his  purposes, 

And  in  his  prince's  service  sp^ids  his  days, 

Not  so  much  for  to  gain,  or  ibr  to  raise 

Himself  to  high  de^ee,  as  for  his  giaoe. 

And  in  his  linng  to  win  worthy  piaoe. 

Through  due  d^erts  and  cmnely  carriage, 

In  whatso  please  em^oy  his  personage, 

That  may  be  matter  meet  to  gain  him  praise ; 

For  he  is  fit  to  use  in  all  assays. 

Whether  for  arms  and  warlike  amenance,* 

Or  else  for  wise  imd  ciyil  goyemanee. 

For  he  is  practised  well  in  policy, 

And  thereto  doth  his  courtm^  most  apply: 

To  learn  the  interdeal »  of  prmces  strange^ 

To  mark  the  intent  of  councils,  and  &e  diange 

Of  states,  and  eke  of  priyate  men  somewhile. 

Supplanted  by  fine  fidsehood  and  fiur  guile : 

Of  all  the  which  he  gathereth  what  is  fit 

To  enrich  the  storehouse  of  his  powerful  wit, 

Which,  through  wise  speeches  luid  grave  confeoence. 

He  daily  ekes,  and  brings  to  exceUenoe. 

But  those  whom  the  Ape  chose  for  his  companions  were 
persons  of  another  sort — **  young  lusty  gallants/'  to 
whom  he  might  display 

His  witless  pleasance,  and  ill-pleasing  vain. 
A  thousand  ways  he  them  could  entertain. 
With  all  the  thriftless  ^ames  that  may  be  found ; 
With  mumming  and  witii  masking  all  around. 
With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards  fiir  unfit. 
With  shuttlecocks,  misseeming  manly  wit. 
With  courtesans,  and  costly  riotise. 
Whereof  still  somewhat  to  his  share  did  rise : 


•  Carriage,  conduct.  ^ri^e^iSil 
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Ne,  them  to  pleasure,  would  he  sometimes  aoorn 

A  pander^s  ooat  (so  IxAsely  was  he  born). 

Thereto  he  could  fine  loving  verses  frame. 

And  play  the  poet  oft     But  ah,  for  shame, 

L«et  not  sweet  poef  s  praise,  whose  only  pride 

Is  virtue  to  advance,  and  vice  deride, 

Be  with  the  work  of  loseFs  wit  defamed, 

Ne  let  such  verses  poetry  be  named ; 

Yet  he  the  name  on  him  would  rashly  take, 

Maugre  the  sacred  muses,  and  it  make 

A  servant  to  the  vile  affection 

Of  such,  as  he  depended  most  upon: 

And  with  the  sugry  sweet  thereof  allure 

Chaste  ladies*  ears  to  fentasies  impure. 

To  such  delights  the  noble  wits  he  led 

Which  him  relieved,  and  their  vtun  humours  fed  * 

With  fhiitless  follies  and  unsound  delights. 

But,  if  perhaps  into  their  noble  sprites 

Dedre  of  honour  or  brave  thought  of  arms 

Did  ever  creep,  then  with  lus  wicked  charms. 

And  strong  conceits,  he  would  it  drive  away, 

Ne  suffer  it  to  house  there  half  a  daj. 

And  whenso  love  of  letters  did  inspire 

Their  gentle  wits,  and  kindle  wise  desire. 

That  chiefly  doth  each  noble  mind  adorn, 

Then  he  would  scoff  at  learning,  and  eke  scorn 

The  sectaries  thereof,  as  people  base  ^ 

And  simple  men,  which  never  came  in  place 

Of  world's  afl&iirs,  but,  in  dark  corners  mewed, 

Muttered  of  matters  as  their  books  them  shewed, 

Ne  other  knowledge  ever  did  attain, 

But  with  their  gowns  their  gravity  maintain. 

From  them  he  would  his  impudent  lewd  speech 

Against  God's  holy  ministers  oft  reach. 

And  mock  divines  and  their  profession : 

What  else  then  ^d  he  by  progression, 

But  mock  high  Grod  himself,  whom  ^ey  proi^  ? 

But  what  cared  he  fi>r  God,  or  godliness  r 

All  his  care  was  himself  how  to  advance, 

And  to  uphold  his  courtly  countenance 

^  all  the  cunning  means  he  could  devise ; 

Were  it  by  honest  ways,  or  otherwise. 

He  made  small  choice :  yet  sure  bis  honesty 

Got  him  small  gains,  but  shameless  flattery. 
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And  filtiiy  brokage,  and  nnseemly  diifl8» 
And  borrow  base,  and  some  good  ladies'  gifts. 

Bat  his  best  help  in  all  his  knavery  was  ihe  able  co- 
operation of  Reynold,  who,  among  many  other  rascally 
and  profitable  practices,  used  in  various  ways  to  deceive 
the  poor  suitors  that  haunted  the  court,  and  pillage  them 
on  all  sorts  oi  pretences. 

So  pitiful  a  thing  is  suitor's  state ! 
Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  &te 
Hath  brought  to  court,  to  sue  for  had  y  wist,b 
That  few  hsLve  found,  and  many  one  hath  missed ! 
Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried. 
What  hell  it  is,  in  smng  long  to  bide : 
To  lose  good  days,  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  mghts  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers' ; 
To  have  thy  asking  yet  wwt  many  years ; 
To  firet  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs ; 
To  fewn,  to  crouch,  to  wtdt,  to  ride,  to  run ; 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 
Unhappy  wi^nt,  bom  to  disastrous  end. 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend ! 
Whoever  leaves  sweet  home,  where  mean  estate 
In  safe  assurance,  without  strife  or  hate. 
Finds  all  things  needM  for  contentment  meek ; 
And  will  to  court  for  shadows  vain  to  seek, 
Or  hope  to  gzdn,  lumself  will  a  daw  t^  :9 
That  curse  God  send  unto  mine  enemy ! 
For  none  but  such,  as  this  bold  Ape  unblest, 
Can  ever  thrive  in  that  unlucky  quest ; 
Or  such  as  hath  a  Reynold  to  his  man. 
That  by  his  shifts  his  master  furnish  can. 

Here  Spenser  must  be  understood  to  speak  from  his  own 
heart  and  in  his  own  person :  the  tone  of  the  passage,  so 

*>  An  old  proverbial  expression,      t 
«  This  is  probably  wrong.      ^8^^ 
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earnest,  so  passionate,  so  firaup^ht  with  scorn  and  bitter- 
ness, and  also  the  vivid  particularity  of  the  detail,  will 
not  allow  08  to  doubt  that  it  describes  wrongs  and  humi- 
liations which  he -had  himself  undergone. 

Spite  of  his  art,  however,  the  Fox  was  at  last  found 
out  and  banished ;  upon  which  the  Ape,  left  to  himself, 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  follow  him.  Having  met  again, 
they  long  wandered  about  together,  suffering  much  want 
and  hardship,  till,  coming  to  a  forest,  they  uiere  saw  the 
Lion  sleeping  in  the  shade,  with  his  crown  and  sceptre 
lying  beside  him,  and  his  hide  doHed  for  the  heat.  The 
Ape  w(mld  have  run  away;  but  the  Fox  declared  that 
now  if  ever  was  the  time  for  them  to  make  their  for- 
tunes:— 

**  Now,"  said  he,  •*  whiles  the  lion  sleepeih  sound, 

May  we  his  crown  and  mace  take  from  the  ground, 

And  eke  bis  skin,  the  terror  of  the  wood, 

Wherewith  we  may  ourselves,  if  we  think  good. 

Make  kings  of  beasts,  and  lords  of  forests  idl. 

Subject  unto  that  power  imperial." 

"  Ah  1  but;*'  said  the  Ape,  "  who  is  so  bold  a  wretch, 

That  dure  his  hardv  hand  to  those  outstretch ; 

Whenas  he  knows  his  meed,  if  he  be  spied, 

To  be  a  thousand  deaths,  and  shame  beside  ?" 

**  Fond  Ape !"  said  then  the  Fox,  "  into  whose  breast 

Never  crept  thought  of  honour,  nor  brave  gest, 

Who  will  not  venture  life  a  king  to  be, 

And  rather  rule  and  reign  in  sovereign  see 

Than  dwell  in  dust  inglorious  and  base, 

Where  none  g^all  name  the  number  of  his  place  ? 

One  joyous  hour  in  blissful  happiness, 

I  choose  before  a  life  of  wretchedness. 

Be  therefore  counselled  herein  by  me. 

And  shake  off  tiiis  vile-hearted  cowardry. 

If  he  awake,  yet  is  not  death  the  next ; 

For  we  may  colour  it  with  some  pretext 

Of  this,  or  that,  that  may  excuse  the  crime : 

Else  we  may  fly;  thou  to  a  tree  may'st  climb, 

And  I  creep  under  ground ;  both  from  his  reach : 

Therefore  be  ruled  to  do  as  I  do  teach." 

The  Ape,  that  erst  did  nought  but  chill  and  quake. 

Now  gan  some  courage  unto  him  to  take. 
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And  was  content  to  attempt  that  enterprise, 

Tickled  with  glory  and  rash  coTctise. 

Bat  fint  gan  question,  whither  should  assay 

Those  royal  ornaments  to  steal  away  ? 

*'  Marry,  that  shall  yourself;"  quoth  he  thereto^ 

*'  For  ye  be  fine  and  nimble  it  to  do ; 

Of  all  the  beasts,  which  in  the  forest  be, 

Is  not  a  fitter  for  this  turn  than  ye : 

Therefore,  mine  own  dear  brother,  take  good  heart, 

And  ever  think  a  kingdom  is  your  part." 

Loth  wdS  the  Ape,  though  praised,  to  adyenter. 

Yet  fiiintly  gan  mtf  his  work  to  enter. 

Afraid  of  eyery  leaf  that  stirred  him  by, 

And  eyery  slick  that  underneath  did  lie : 

Upon  his  tiptoes  nicely  he  up  went. 

For  making  noise,  and  still  his  ear  he  lent 

To  eyery  sound  that  under  heayen  blew ; 

Now  went,  now  stopt,  now  crept,  now  backward  drew, 

That  it  ffood  sport  had  been  him  to  haye  eyed : 

Yet  at  the  last  (so  well  he  him  applied^. 

Through  his  fine  handeling,  and  cleanly  play, 

He  all  those  royal  signs  had  stolen  away. 

And  with  the  Fox's  help  them  borne  aside 

Into  a  secret  comer  unespied. 

The  two  now  fell  to  words  with  one  another  as  to  which 
of  them  should  be  king ;  but  in  the  end  the  Fox,  while 
asserting  his  superior  merits  as  the  contriyer  of  the  theft 
of  which  the  other  was  only  the  manual  executor,  declare<i 
himself  willing  to  let  his  friend  haye  both  crown  and 
goyemment,  on  condition  only  that  hp  should  be  ruled 
and  counselled  in  all  af&irs  by  him,  and  that  he  should 
take  an  oath  to  that  effect.  They  then  dressed  theoo- 
selyes, — the  Ape,  howeyer,  inly  quaking  as  he  put  ou 
the  royal  crown  and  skin,— and,  taking  their  way  toge- 
ther into  the  forest,  struck  no  little  terror  into  the  two 
first  animals  they  encountered,  which  chanced  to  be  the 
Sheep  and  the  Ass.  Other  doughtier  beasts  took  the 
Ape  for  the  true  Lion,  and  for  a  time,  with  Reynold's 
able  assistance,  the  .deception  prospered  beautifully. 

The  Ape,  thus  seised  of  the  regal  throne, 
Eftsoons  by  counsel  of  the  Fox  alone 
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Gan  to  proyide  for  all  things  in  assonmce, 

That  so  his  rule  might  Ieuger<^  have  endurance. 

First  to  his  gate  he  pointed"  a  strong  guard, 

That  none  might  enter  but  with  issue  hard : 

Then,  for  Hie  safeguard  of  his  personage,  jit 

He  did  appoint  a  warlike  equipage  ^T 

Of  foreign  beasts,  not  in  the  forest  bred, 

But  part  by  land  and  part  by  water  fed ; 

For  tyranny  is  with  strange  iud  supported. 

Then  unto  him  all  monstrous  beasts  resorted 

Bred  of  two  kinds,  as  griffins,  minotaurs. 

Crocodiles,  dragons,  beavers,  and  centaurs : 

With  those  himself  he  strengthened  mightily 

That  fear  he  need  no  force  of  enemy. 

Then  gan  he  rule  and  tyrannize  at  will. 

Like  as  the  Fox  did  guide  his  graceless  skill ; 

And  all  wild  beasts  made  vassals  of  his  pleasures. 

And  with  th^r  spoils  enlarged  his  private  treasures.    , 

No  care  of  justice,  nor  no  rule  of  reason, 

No  temperance,  nor  no  regard  of  season, 

Did  thenceforth  ever  enter  in  his  mind ; 

But  cruelty,  the  sign  of  currish  kind ; 

And  sdainM  pride,  and  wilfUl  arrogance ; 

Such  follows  those  whom  fortune  doth  advance. 

But  the  Mse  Fox  most  kindly'  played  his  part : 

For  whatsoever  mother- wit  or  art 

Could  work,  he  put  in  proof:  no  practice  sly, 

No  counterpoint  of  cunning  poUcv, 

No  reach,  no  breach,  that  might  him  profit  bring, 

But  he  the  same  did  to  his  purpose  wring. 

Nought  suffered  he  the  Ape  to  give  or  grant, 

But  Sirough  his  hand  alone  must  pass  &e  fiant* 

All  offices,  all  leases  by  him  leapt. 

And  of  them  all,  whatso  he  liked,  he  kept. 

Justice  he  sold  injustice  for  to  buy, 

And  for  to  purchase  for  his  progeny. 

Ill  might  it  prosper,  that  ill  gotten  was ; 

But,  so  he  got  it,  little  did  he  pass. 

He  fed  his  cubs  with  fat  of  all  the  soil. 

And  with  the  sweet  of  other's  sweating  toil ; 


^  Longer.       *       «  Appointed. 
'  According  to  his  nature.  v  Warranto 
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He  crammed  them  withcrombe  of  benefices. 
And  filled  their  mouths  with  meeds  of  malefices ; 
He  clothed  them  with  all  colours  ^  save  white. 
And  loaded  them  with  lordships  and  with  might, 

#So  much  as  they  were  able  well  to  bear. 
That  with  the  weight  their  backs  nigh  broken  were : 
He  chaffered  chairs  in  which  churcmnen  were  set, 
And  breach  of  laws  to  privy  farm  did  let : 
No  statute  so  established  might  be. 
Nor  ordinance  so  needftd,  but  that  he 
Would  yiolate,  though  not  with  violence, 
Tet  under  colour  of  the  confidence 
The  which  the  Ape  reposed  in  him  alone, 
And  reckoned  him  the  kingdom's  comer  stone. 
And  ever,  when  he  ought  would  bring  to  pass. 
His  long  experience  the  platform  was : 
And,  when  he  ought  not  i>leasinff  would  put  by. 
The  cloak  was  care  of  thrift,  and  husbandry, 
For  to  increase  the  common  treasure's  store ; 
But  his  own  treasure  he  increased  more, 
And  lifted  up  his  lofty  towers  tiiereby. 
That  th^  began  to  ttu^at  the  neiffhbour  Aj ; 
The  whiles  tbie  prince's  palaces  fell  fiist 
To  rain  (for  what  thing  can  ever  last  ?) 
And  whilst  the  other  ^rs,  for  poverty. 
Were  forced  their  ancient  houses  to  let  lie. 
And  their  old  castles  to  the  ground  to  fall, 
Which  their  forefathers  famous  over  all 
Had  founded  for  the  kingdom's  ornament; 
And  for  their  memories'  long  moniment 
But  he  no  count  made  of  nobility, 
Nor  the  wild  beasts  whom  arms  did  glorify. 
The  realm's  chief  strength  and  girland  of  the  crown ; 
All  these  through  foiled  crimes  he  thrust  adown. 
Or  made  lliem  dwell  m  darkness  of  disgrace : 
For  none  but  whom  he  list  might  come  in  place. 
Of  men  of  arms  he  had  but  smaU.  regard. 
But  kept  them  low,  and  strained  very  hard. 
For  men  of  learning  little  he  esteemed ; 
His  wisdom  he 'above  their  learning  deemed. 


^  The  accent  on  the  second  syllabled 
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As  fSor  the  rascal  commons,  least  he  cared ; 
For  not  so  common  was  his  bounty  shared : 
Let  God  (said  he),  if  please,  care  for  the  many, 
I  foi*myself  must  care  before  else  any : 
So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  many  ill,^ 
So  did  he  all  the  kingdom  rob  and  pill. 
Yet  none  durst  speak,  ne  none  durst  of  him  plain ; 
So  great  he  was  in  grace,  and  rich  through  gain. 

At  last,  however,  the  attention  of  heaven  was  drawn 
to  what  was  thus  passing  -on  the  earth. 

Now  when  hiffh  Jove,  in  whose  almighty  hand 
The  care  of  kmgs  and  power  of  empires  stand. 
Sitting  one  day  within  his  turret  high. 
From  whence  he  views  with  his  black-lidded  eye, 
Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains. 
And  all  that  in  the  deepest  earth  remains ; 
And  troubled  kin^om  of  wild  beasts  b^eld, 
Whom  not  their  kindly  sovereign  did  weld. 
But  an  usurping  Ape,  with  gaile  suborned. 
Had  all  subversed;  he  sdai^ully  it  scorned 
In  his  great  heart,  and  hardly  did  refrain. 
But  that  with  thunderbolts  he  had  him  slun, 
And  driven  down  to  hell,  his  duest  meed. 

On  farther  consideration  Jupiter  called  Mercury  to  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  fly  forthwith  to  the  forest,  and 
both  inquire  into  and  redress  all  wrongs  there  done  and 
doing. 

The  Son  of  Maia,  soon  as  he  received 

That  word,  straight  witii  his  azure  wings  he  cleaved 

The  liquid  clouds,  and  lucid  firmament ; 

Ne  staid,  till  that  he  came  with  steep  descent 

Unto  the  place  where  his  prescript  did  show. 

There  stooping,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassy  plain. 

And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easy  pain, 

Till  that  unto  the  palace  nigh  he  came. 

Then  gan  he  to  himself  new  shape  to  frame  -, 

And  that  fair  &oe,  and  that  ambrosial  hue, 

Which  wonts  to  deck  the  gods*  immortal  crew, 

And  beautify  the  shiny  firaiament, 

He  dofifed«  unfit  for  that  rude  rabblement 
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Having  first  asked  some  questions  about  tbe  king  and  his 
government  of  the  passers  by,  then 

on  his  head  his  dreadfiil  hat  he  dight,     0 

Which  maketh  him  invisible  in  sight, 
And  mocketh  the  eyes  of  all  the  lookers  on, 
Making  them  think  it  but  a  vision. 
Through  power  of  that,  he  runs  through  enemies'  swords  ; 
Through  power  of  that,  he  passeth  through  the  hordes 
Of  ravenous  wild  beasts,  aiui  doth  begui^ 
Their  greedy  mouths  of  the  expected  spoil ; 
Through  power  of  that,  his  cunning  thieveries 
He  wonts  to  work,  that  none  the  same  espies : 
And,  through  the  power  of  that,  he  putteth  on 
What  shape  he  list  in  apparition. 
That  on  his  head  he  wore,  and  in  his  hand 
He  took  Caduceus  his  snaky  wand. 
With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  govemeth, 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartar  tempereth. 
^    With  that  he  causeth  sleep  to  seize  the  eyes. 
And  fear  the  hearts,  of  all  his  enemies ; 
And,  when  him  list,  an  universal  night 
Throughout  the  world  he  makes  on  every  wight; 
As  when  his  sire  with  Alcumena  lay. 

Taking  his  way,  thus  dight,  into  the  court,  and  gliding 
unseen  and  unhindered  through  lines  of  guards  and  into 
every  most  secret  place,  the  god  soon  had  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  lawlessness,  disorder,  and  oppression  that 
reigned. 

Which  when  he  did  with  lothful  eyes  behold. 

He  would  no  more  endure,  but  came  his  way, 

And  cast  to  seek  the  Lion,  where  he  may. 

That  he  might  work  the  avengement  for  this  shame 

On  those  two  caitiffs  which  had  bred  him  Uame : 

And,  seeking  all  the  forest  busily, 

At  last  he  found,  where  sleeping  he  did  lie. 

The  wicked  weed,  which  there  the  Fox  did  lay. 

From  underneath  his  head  he  took  away. 

And  then  him  waking  forced  up  to  rise. 

The  Lion  looking  up  gan  him  avise. 

As  one  late  in  a  trance,  what  had  of  long   . 

Become  of  him:  for  fiintasy  is  strong.  ^8^^ 
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"  Arise,**  said  Mercury,  **  thou  sluggish  beast, 

That  here  liest  senseless,  like  the  corpse  dec^ist, 

The  -whilst  thy  kingdom  from  thy  head  is  rent. 

And  thy  throne  royal  with  dishonour  blent : 

Arise,  and  do  thyself  redeem  from  shame. 

And  be  avenged  on  those  that  breed  thy  blame." 

Thereat  enraged,  soon  he  gan  upstart, 

Grinding  his  teeth,  and  grating  his  great  heart : 

And,  rousing  up  himself,  for  his  rough  hide 

He  gan  to  reach ;  but  no  where  it  espied : 

Therewith  he  gan  full  terribly  to  roar. 

And  chafed  at  that  indignity  right  sore. 

Bat  when  his  crown  and  sceptre  both  he  wanted. 

Lord!  how  he  fumed,  and  swelled,  and  raged,  and  panted; 

And  threatened  dealli,  and  thousand  detdly  dolours ; 

To  them  that  had  purloined  his  princely  honours. 

With  that  in  haste,  disrol)ed  as  he  was. 

He  toward  his  own  palace  fortb.  did  pass ; 

And  all  the  way  he  roared  as  he  went. 

That  all  the  forest  with  astonishment 

Thereof  did  tremble,  and  the  beasts  therein 

Fled  fest  away  from  that  so  dreadful  din. 

At  last  he  came  unto  his  mansion. 

Where  all  the  gates  he  found  fast  locked  anon, 

And  many  warders  round  about  them  stood : 

With  that  he  roared  aloud,  as  he  were  wood,      , 

That  all  the  palace  quaked  at  the  stound. 

As  if  it  quite  were  riven  from  the  ground. 

And  all  within  were  dead  and  heartless  left; 

And  the  Ape  himself,  as  one  whose  wits  were  reft, 

Fled  here  and  there,  and  every  comer  sought. 

To  hide  himself  from  his  own  feared  thought 

But  the  &lse  Fox,  when  he  the  Lion  heard. 

Fled  closely  forth,  straightway  of  death  afeard, 

And  to  the  Lion  came,  ^11  lowly  creeping, 

With  feigned  face,  and  watery  eye  half  weeping, 

To  excuse  his  former  treason  ana  abusion. 

And  turning  all  unto  the  Ape's  confhsion : 

Nathless'  the  royal  beast  forbore  believing, 

But  bade  him  stay  at  ease  till  further  preevingj^ 


*  Nevertheless.  ^  Proving. 
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Then  when  he  saw  no  entrance  to  him  granted, 

Roaring  yet  louder  that  all  hearts  it  daunted. 

Upon  those  gates  with  force  he  fiercely  flew, 

And,  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  slew 

Those  warders  strange,  and  all  tluit  else  he  met 

But  the  Ape  still  flying  he  no  where  might  get : 

From  room  to  room,  from  beam  to  beam  he  fled 

All  breathless,  and  for  fear  now  almost  dead : 

Yet  him  at  last  the  Lion  spied,  and  caught, 

And  forth  with  shame  unto  his  judgment  broo^t. 

Then  all  the  beasts  he  caused  assembled  be, 

To  hear  their  doom,  and  sad  ensample  see : 

The  Fox,  first  author  of  that  treachery. 

He  did  uncase,  and  then  away  let  fly. 

But  the  Ape's  long  tail  (whidi  then  he  had)  he  quite 

Cut  ofi^,  and  botii  ears  pared  of  their  height ; 

Since  which,  all  apes  but  half  their  ears  have  left, 

And  of  their  tails  are  utterly  bereft 

'^  So/*  concludes  the  poem, 

"  Mother  Hubbard  her  discourse  did  end ;     ; 

Which  pardon  me  if  I  amiss  have  penned ; 
For  weak  was  my  remembrance  it  to  hold. 
And  bad  her  tongue  that  it  so  bluntly  told." 

6.  The  Ruins  of  Home,  fty  BeUay^  is  a  series  of  thirty- 
^ '  three  sonnets,  translated  from  that  French  poet's  work 
*  Le  Premier  Livre  des  Antiquitez  de  Rome,  &c.  The 
translation  is  easy  and  flowing,  but  is  of  no  remarkable 
poetic  merit,  any  more  than  the  original,  the  spirit  of 
which  is  rather  that  of  eloquence  than  of  poetry. 

6.  Mtdopotmos^  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Butterfly,  is,  un- 
like the  other  pieces,  dated  1590,  and  has  therefore  been 
supposed  to  have  been  previously  published  by  itself  "» 
that  year.  If  there  was  any  such  edition,  however,  no 
copy,  we  believe,  is  now  known  to  exist.  The  daj*' 
1690,  if  it  be  not  a  typographical  error,  may  possib' 
have  been  prefixed  to  mdicate  the  real  events  of  whi< 
there  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  a  doubt  that  the  poem  is* 
veiled  representation,  although  the  commentators  give  u4 
r  no  help  towards  solving  the  riddle,  nor  indeed  any  hint  thai, 
there  is  a  riddle  to  be  solved.    The  short  prose  dedica^ 
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turn  to  the  Lady  Carey,  in  which  the  poet  refers  to  his 
dum  of  kindred,  hy  her  vouchsafed,  or  acknowledged, 
has  been  already  noticed.*    '*  Most  brave  and  bountifiil 
lady,"  it  gracemlly  commences,  '*  for  so  excellent  favours 
as  1  have  received  at  your  sweet  hands,  to  oifer  these  few 
leaves  as  in  recompense  should  be  as  to  offer  flowers  to 
the  gods  for  their  divine  benefits."    The  poem  itself, 
which  extends  to  fifty-five  eieht-line  stanzas,  is  very  spi- 
rited, and  in  some  ^parU  highly  finished.     It  opens  thus  : 
I  sing  of  deadly  dolorous  debate, 
Stirred  up  through  wrathfhl  Nemesis'  despite, 
Betwixt  two  mi^ty  ones  of  great  estate, 
Drawn  into  arms,  and  proof  of  mortal  fight, 
Through  proud  amlntion  and  heart-swelling  hate, 
Whilst  neither  could  the  other's  greater  might 


And  sdsdnfiil  soom  endure ;  that  from  small  jar 
Their  wraths  at  length  broke  into  open  war. 
The  root  whereof  and  tragical  effect, 
Voudisafe,  O  thou  the  mourrifullest  Muse  of  nine, 
That  wonfst  the  tragic  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funeral  oomplunts  and  wailftil  tine, 
Reveal  to  me,  and  all  the  means  detect, 
Through  which  sad  Clarion  did  at  last  decline 
To  lowest  wretchedness.    And  is  there  then 
Such  rancour  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men  ? 

The  narrative  thus  solemnly  introduced  can  hardly  be 
a  mere  story  of  a  spider  and  a  fly,  although  Clarion,  the 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  Muscarol,  is  immediately  after- 
wards described  as  the  fairest  and  hitherto  the  most 
fortunate  and  prosperous  of  all  flies,  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiiiil  and  dearest  of  all  living  things  in  his  father's 
sight  Muscarol  is  spoken  of  as  a  royal  personage ;  and 
Ckrion  is  thus  described : — 

The  fresh  young  fly,  in  whom  the  kindly  fire 
Of  lustful  youth  began  to  kindle  fkst. 
Did  much  disdain  to  subject  his  desire 
To  loathsome  sloth,  or  hours  in  ease  to  waste ; 
But  joyed  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire, 
Through  the  wide  compass  of  the  airy  coast ; 


♦  Vol.  I.  p.  9. 
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And,  with  unwearied  wings,  each  part  to  inqmre 
Of  the  wide  rule  of  his  r^owmed  sire. 

For  he  so  swift  and  nimble  was  of  flight, 
That  from  this  lower  tract  he  dared  to  sty^ 
Up  to  the  clouds,  and  thence  with  pinions  light 
To  mount  aloft  unto  the  crystal  sky, 
To  yiew  the  workmanship  of  heaven's  height : 
Whence  down  descending  he  along  would  fly 
Upon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  find ; 
And  oft  would  dare  to  tempt  the  troublous  wind. 

So  on  a  summer^s  day,  when  season  mild 
With  gentle  calm  the  world  had  quieted. 
And  high  in  heaven  Hyperion's  fiery  child 
Ascending  did  his  beams  abroad  dispread. 
Whiles  all  the  heavens  on  lower  creatures  aniled. 
Young  Clarion,  with  vauntful  lustihead, 
After  his  guise  did  cast  abroad  to  &re ; 
And  thereto  gan  his  furnitures  prepare. 
His  breast-plate  first,  that  was  of  substance  pure, 
Befbre  his  noble  heart  he  firmly  bound, 
That  might  his  life  from  iron  death  assure. 
And  ward  his  gentle  corpse  from  cruel  wound : 
For  it  by  art  was  framed  to  endure 
The  bit  of  baleful  steel  and  bitter  stound. 
No  less  than  that  which  Vulcan  made  to  shield 
Achilles'  life  from  fete  of  Troyan  field. 
And  then  about  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw 
An  hairy  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  he 
In  salvage  forest  bv  adventure  slew. 
And  reft  the  spoil  his  ornament  to  be ; 
Which,  spreading  all  his  back  with  dreadful  view, 
.  Made  all  ih&t  him  so  horrible  did  see 
Think  him  Alcides  with  the  lion's  skin. 
When  the  Nsemean  conquest  he  did  win. 
Upon  his  head  a  glistering  burganet, 
The  which  was  wrought  by  wonderous  device. 
And  curiously  engraven,  he  did  set: 
The  metal  was  of  rare  and  passing  price ; 
Not  Bilbo  steel,  nor  brass  from  Connth  fet,^ 
Nor  costly  orichalch  from  strange  Phosnice : 

^  Press  upwanls.  »  Fetched. 
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Bat  such  as  oould  both  PhcBbof  *  arrows  ward. 
And  the  hailing  darta  of  heaven  beating  hard. 

Therein  two  deadly  weapons  fixed  he  bore, 
Strongly  ontlanced  towards  either  side, 
Like  two  sharp  spears,  his  enemies  to  gore : 
lake  as  a  warlike  brigandine,  applied 
To  fight,  lays  forth  her  threatfiil  pikes  afore 
The  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  do  hide : 
So  did  this  fiy  outstretch  his  fearful  horns, 
Yet  so  as  him  their  terror  more  adorns. 

Lastly  his  shiny  wings  as  silver  bright. 
Painted  with  thousand  colours  passing  far 
All  painter's  skill,  he  did  about  him  cught : 
Not  half  so  many  sundry  colours  are 
In  Iris'  bow ;  ne  heaven  doth  shine  so  bright, 
Distinguished  with  many  a  twinkling  star ; 
Nor  Juno's  bird,  in  her  eye-spotted  train, 
So  many  goodly  colours  doth  contain. 

Ne  (may  it  be  withouten  peril  spoken) 
The  archer  god,  the  son  of  Cylheree, 
That  joys  on  wretched  lovers  to  be  wroken,™ 
And  heaped  spK>ils  of  bleeding  hearts  to  see, 
Bears  in  his  wings  so  many  a  changeM  token. 
Ah !  my  liege  lord,"  forgive  it  unto  me. 
If  ought  against  thhie  honour  I  have  told ; 
Yet  sure  those  wings  were  fiurer  manifoldl 

Full  many  a  lady  fiiir,  in  court  fhll  oft 
Beholding  Aem,  him  secretly  envied, 
And  wished  that  two  such  fkns,  so  silken  soft. 
And  golden  fhir,  her  love  would  her  provide ; 
Or  that,  when  them  the  gorgeous  fiy  nad  doft. 
Some  one,  that  would  with  grace  be  gratified. 
From  him  would  steal  them  privily  away, . 
And  bring  to  her  so  precious  a  prey. 

The  origin  of  these  wings  makes  a  sparkling  little 
episode : — 

Report  is  that  dame  Venus  on  a  day 

In  spring,  when  fiowers  do  clothe  the  fruitftd  ground, 

«  Wreaked,  avenged.  »  Copid. 
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Wal^Bg  abroad  with  all  lier  nymplis  to  i^ay; 
Bade  her  Ikir  damtels  flocking  ker  aroond 
To  gather  flowers,  her  forehet^  to  Airav : 
Amongst  the  rest  a  gentle  nymph  was  &iind« 
Hight  Astery,  excelTing  all  the  crew 
In  courteous  usage  and  unstained  hue. 

Who  being  mmbler«jmnted  tiban  the  rest, 
And  more  industrioas,  gathered  more  store  . 
Of  the  fldd's  honour,  than  the  othen  best; 
Which  they  in  secret  hearts  envying  sote 
Told  Venus,  when  her  as  the  worthiest 
She  praised,  that  Cupid  ^as  they  heard  before) 
Did  lend  her  secret  aid,  in  gathering 
Into  her  lap  the  children  of  the  Spring. 

The  goddess,  on  this,  remembering  the  woes  that  had 
arisen  from  the  secret  love  of  her  son  for  Psyche,  turned 
the  nymph  into  a  butterfly,  and,  in  memory  of  her  al- 
ledged  guilt,  placed  in  her  wings  all  the  flowers  with 
which  she  had  so  plenteously  fllled  her  lap.  Since  then 
all  butterflies,  at  least  of  tliat  species,  hare  borne  such 
many-coloured  wings. 
The  narrative  then  goes  on : — 

Thus  the  fresh  Clarion,  being  ready  <]Ugh^ 
Unto  his  journey  did  himself  address, 
And  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight, 
Over  the  fields,  in  his  frank  lustiness, 
And  all  the  champaign  o'er  he  soared  light; 
And  all  the  country  wide  he  did  possess. 
Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteously, 
That  none  gainsaid,  nor  none  did  him  envy. 

The  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  meadows  green. 
With  his  air-cutting  wings  he  measured  wide, 
Ne  did  he  leave  the  mountains  bare  unseen, 
Nor  the  rank  grassv  fens'  delights  untried. 
But  none  of  these,  however  sweet  tiiey  been. 
Mote  please  his  £uicy,  nor  him  cause  to  abide  t 
His  choiceful  sense  with  every  change  doth  flit ; 
No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit. 

To  the  gay  gardens  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  carried,  to  refresh  his  sprites : 
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Theire  lavish  Nature  in  ber  bett  attire, 
Poors  Ibrth  jsweet  odours  and  alluring  sights } 
And  Art,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire, 
To  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights : 
And  all,  that  fair  or  pleasant  may  be  found. 
In  riotous  excess  doth  there  abound. 

There  he  aniving,  round  about  doth  fly. 
From  bed  to  bed,  fi*om  one  to  other  border ; 
And  takes  surrey,  with  carious  busy  eye. 
Of  every  flower  and  herb  there  set  in  order : 
Now  this,  now  tiiat,  he  tasteth  tenderly, 
Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder, 
Ne  with  his  tbet  their  silken  leaves  defliee; 
But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  place. 
And  evermore  with  most  variety. 
And  chan^  of  sweetness  (for  all  change  is  sweet). 
He  caste  ms  glutton  sense  to  sadsfy, 
Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herb  most  meet. 
Or  of  the  dew  which  yet  on  th^n  does  lie. 
Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feet : 
And  then  he  percbeth  on  some  branch  thereby. 
To  weather  him,  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry. 
•  ••••• 

What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 

Than  to  enyyy  delight  with  liberty. 

And  to  be  lord  of  sdl  the  w(H*ks  of  Nature, 

To  reiffn  in  the  ur  from  the  earth  to  highest  sky. 

To  Ibed  on  flowers  and  wet^  of  glorious  feature. 

To  take  whatever  thing  doth  please  the  eye  ? 

Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happiness, 

Well  worthy  he  to  taste  of  wretchedness. 

But  no  earthly  happiness  is  sure  or  of  long  continuance. 
It  happened  that  in  this  same  garden  there  had  built  his 
hateml  mannon  and  taken  up  his  abode  the  envious  and 
wily  Aragnol — 

The  foe  of  £ur  things,  the  author  of  confusiouj 
The  shame  of  nature,  tbe  bond-slave  of  spite. 

He  was  the  son  of  Arachne,  **  the  most  flne-fliigered 
workwoman  on  ground,**  who  was  turned  into  a  spider 
for  presuming  to  challenge  Minerva  to  a  contest  in 
needlework,  and  being  of  course  vanqoi^ed  by  the  god- 
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dess.  Arachne  chose  for  the  display  of  her  skill  tke 
story  of  Jupiter  carrving  off  Eoropa  through  the  sea ; — 
in  the  wonarous  work  the  kdy,  borne  away  on  tiie  back 
of  her  cUyine  lover  transformed  into  a  bull, 

—  seemed  still  back  unto  the  land  to  look, 
And  her  play-fellows'  aid  to  call,  and  fear 
The  dashmg  of  the  waves,  that  up  she  took 
Her  dainty  feet,  and  garments  gathered  near : 
But,  Lord !  how  she  m  every  member  shook, 
Whenas  the  land  she  saw  no  more  appear, 
But  a  wild  wilderness  of  waters  deep : 
Then  gan  she  greatly  to  lament  and  weep. 

Before  the  bull  she  pictured  winged  Love, 
With  his  young  brother  Sport,  light  fluttering 
Upon  the  waves,  as  each  had  been  a  dove ; 
The  one  his  bow  and  shafts,  the  other  spring** 
A  burning  tead?  about  his  head  did  move. 
As  in  their  sire's  new  love  both  triumphing : 
And  many  mrmphs  about  them  flockinc  round. 
And  many  Tritons  with  their  homs  did  sound. 

And,  round  about,  her  work  she  did  empale 

With  a  fur  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowers, 

Enwoven  with  an  ivy-winding  tnul : 

A  goodly  work,  fhll  fit  for  ki^ly  bowers ; 

Such  as  dame  Pallas,  such  as  Edivy  pale. 

That  all  good  things  with  venomous  tooth  devours. 

Could  not  accuse.    Then  gan  the  goddess  bri^t 

Herself  likewise  unto  her  work  to  dight 

She  made  the  story  of  the  old  debate. 
Which  she  with  Neptune  did  for  Athens  try : 
Twelve  gods  do  sit  around  in  royal  state, 
And  Jove  in  midst  with  awful  majesty. 
To  judge  the  strife  between  them  stirred  late : 
Each  of  the  gods  by  his  like  visnomy 
Eath<i  to  be  known ;  but  Jove  above  them  all. 
By  his  great  looks  and  power  imperiaL 

Before  them  stands  the  God  of  Seas  in  place. 
Claiming  that  sea-coast  city  as  his  righ^ 

o  Springal,  car  youth.  r  T«r^'^  v  Emj. 
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And  strikes  the  rocks  with  his  three-forked  maoe ; 
Whenceforth  issues  a  warlike  steed  in  sight, 
The  sign  by  which  he  challengeth  the  place ; 
That  all  the  gods,  which  saw  his  wondrous  might, 
Did  surely  deem  the  victory  his  due : 
Bat  seldom  seen,*^  forejudgment  proyeth  true. 

Then  to  herself  she  gives  her  Aegide  shield. 

And  steel-head  spear,  and  morion  on  her  h^. 

Such  as  she  oft  is  seen  in  warlike  field : 

Then  set  she  forth,  how  with  her  weapon  dread 

She  smote  the  ground,  the  which  straight  forth  did 

yield 
A  fruitful  olive  tree,  with  berries  spread, 
That  all  the  gods  admired ;  then  all  the  story 
She  compassed  with  a  wreath  of  olives  hoary. 

Amongst  these  leaves  she  made  a  butterfly. 
With  excellent  device  and  wondrous  sleight. 
Fluttering  am<»ig  the  olives  wantonly. 
That  seemed  to  live,  so  like  it  was  in  sight : 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 
The  silken  down  with  which  his  back  is  dight, 
His  broad  outstretched  horns,  his  hairy  thighs, 
His  glorious  colours  and  his  glistering  eyes. 

Which  when  Arachne  saw,  as  overlaid 
And  mastered  with  workmanship  so  rare,  ^ 
She  stood  astonied  long,  ne  nought  gainsaid ; 
And  with  fast  fixed  e^es  on  her  did  stare, 
And  b^  her  silence,  sign  of  one  dismayed, 
The  victory  did  yield  her  as  her  share ; 
Tet  did  she  inly  fret  and  felly  bum, 
And  all  her  blood  to  poisonous  rancour  turn. 

■Remembering  the  part  that  the  butterfly  had  thus  had  in 
his  mother's  discomfiture,  Aragnol,  swollen  with  revenge- 
ful malice,  set  himself  to  destroy  Clarion  ; 

And  weaving  straight  a  net  with  many  a  fold 
About  the  cave,  in  which  he  lurking  dwelt. 
With  fine  small  cords  about  it  stretched  wide. 
So  finely  spun  that  scarce  they  could  be  spied. 


It  is  seldom  seen  that 
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Not  any  damsel,  which  her  yaunteth  most 

In  skilfbl  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine ; 

Nor  any  weaver,  which  his  work  doth  hoast 

In  diaper,  in  damask,  or  in  line ; 

Nor  any  skilled  in  workmanship  embost ; 

Nor  any  skilled  in  loops  of  fingering  fine ; 

Might  in  their  divers  cunning  ever  dare 

With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare. 
The  careless  Clarion  was  soon  caught  in  this  "  cursed 
cobweb ;"  upon  which  the  *'  grbly  tyrant"  rushing  out 
of  his  den, 

Under  the  left  wing  strook  his  wei^n  sly 

Into  his  heart; — 
and  so  ends  the  tale. 

7.  Vigions  of  the  WarkTs  Fan%.-— These  are  twelve 
Sonnets,  which  appear  to  be  also  addressed  to  Lady 
Carey,  and  may  be  suspected  to  have  a  reference  to  the 
same  hidden  subject  with  the  Muhpotmos.  Their  bur- 
then is  the  ruin  that  may  be  often  brought  even  upon  the 
greatest  and  strongest  things  by  the  least  and  weakest. 
The  following  are  two  of  them : — 

Looking  fkr  ibrth  into  the  ocean  wide, 

A  goodly  ship  with  banners  bravely  dight, 

And  flag  in  her  top-gallant,  I  espied 

Through  the  main  sea  making  her  merry  flight  \ 

Fair  blew  the  wind  into  her  bosom  right ; 

And  the  heavens  looked  lovely  all  the  while; 

That  she  did  seem  to  dance,  as  in  delight, 

And  at  her  own  felicity  did  smile. 

All  suddenly  there  dove  unto  her  keel 

A  little  fish,  that  men  call  Remora, 

Which  stopped  her  course,  and  held  her  by  the  heel. 

That  wind  nor  tide  could  move  her  thence  away. 

Strange  thing,  me  seemeth,  that  so  small  a  thing 

Should  able  be  so  great  an  one  to  wring. 

A  mighty  lion,  lord  of  all  the  wood. 

Having  his  hunger  throughly  satisfied 

With  prey  of  beasts  and  spoil  of  living  blood. 

Safe  in  his  dreadless  den  him  thought  to  hide : 

His  sternness  was  his  praise,  his  strength  lus  pride» 

And  all  his  glory  in  his  cruel  claws. 

I  saw  a  wasp,  that  iercely  him  defied,  I 
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And  bade  him  battk  even  to  hit  jaws : 
Sore  he  him  stong,  that  it  the  blood  forth  draws, 
And  his  proud  heart  is  filled  with  fretting  ire : 
In  yain  he  threats  his  teeth,  his  tail,  his  paws, 
And  from  his  bloodr  eyes  doth  sparkle  m : 
That  dead  himself  he  wisheth  for  despite. 
So  weakest  may  annoy  the  most  of  might !) 
The  remainder  of  the  collection  published  by  Pon- 
sonbj  is  made  up  of  fifteen  Sonnets  entitled    '  The 
Visions  of  Bellay/  and  seren  entitled   *  The  Visions  of 
Petrarch,  formerly  translated.'     The  six  first  of  the 
latter  are,  mth  the  exception  of  a  few  words,  exactly  the 
same  with  those  printea  in  Vander  Noodt's  Theatre  of 
Wardiings  in  1569  :*  of  the  former,  eleven  are  translar 
tions  into  rhyme  of  sonnets  of  Bellay's,  of  which  there  are 
blank  verse  translations  in  Vander  Noodt's  book ;  the  other 
four  are  riiyme  translations  of  sonnets  by  Bellay  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  fifteen  which  are  given  in  blank  verse 
by  Vander  Noodt.    Several  of  these  sonnets  are  very  fine. 
Here  is  one  of  those  translated  from  Bellay : — 
I  saw  a  spring  out  of  a  rock  forth  rail,' 
As  clear  as  crystal  gainst  the  sunny  beams, 
The  bottom  yellow,  like  the  golden  grail  t 
That  briffht  Pactolus  washeth  with  his  streams ; 
It  seemed  that  art  and  nature  had  assembled 
All  pleasure  there,  for  which  man's  heart  could  long 
And  there  a  noise  alluring  sleep  soft  trembled. 
Of  many  accords  more  sweet  than  mermaid's  song  : 
The  seats  and  benches  shone  as  ivoiy. 
And  hundred  nymphs  sate  side  by  side  about ; 
When  fhHU  nigh  hills,  with  hideous  outcry, 
A  troup  of  Sa^rs  in  the  place  did  rout. 
Which  with  their  villain  feet  the  stream  did  ray,» 
Threw  down  the  seats,  and  drove  the  nymphs  away.f 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  17. 
•  Flow.  '  Gravel.  "  Discolour,  disturb, 

f  The  blank  verse  translation  of  this  sonnet  in  Vander 
Koodf  s  book  is  as  follows : — 

I  saw  a  fresh  spring  rise  out  of  a  rock. 
Clear  as  crystal  against  the  sunn^  beam;. 
The  bottom  yellow  like  the  shinmg  sand, 
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The  following  b  ike  Sixth  of  the  <  Vinons  of  Pe- 
trarch':— 

At  last  so  fiiir  a  lady  did  I  spy, 
That  thiDkiiifl;  yet*  on  her  I  bum  and  quake ; 
On  herbs  and  flowers  she  walked  pensively, 
Mild,  bnt  yet  love  she  proadly  did  forsake : 
White  seemed  her  rob^  yet  woven  so  they  were 
As  snow  and  gold  together  had  been  wrought : 
Above  the  waist  a  dark  cloud  shrouded  her, 
A  stinging  serpent  by  the  heel  her  caught ; 
Wherewitii  she  languished  as  the  gathered  flower; 
And,  well  assured,  she  mounted  up  to  joy. 
Alas,  on  earthf  so  nothing  doth  endure. 
But  bitter  ffrief  and  sorrowful  annoy :  I 
Which  make  this  life  wretched  and  miserable, 
Tossed  with  storms  of  fortune  variable.} 
What  is  called  the  Seventh  of  these  Visions  of  Petrarch 
seems  to  be  original,  and  to  be  addressed  to  Lady  Carey 
by  the  poet  in  his  own  name.     It  is  as  follows : — 


*  In  Vander  Noodt,  in  thinking, 
+  In  Vander  Noodt,  t»  eariL 

iln  Vander  Noodt,  that  doth  our  heairt$  <umoy. 
These  two  last  lines  are  not  in  Vander  Noodt ;  and  all 
the  other  sonnets  there,  except  the  first  and  third,  are  like- 
wise widiout  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines. 


That  golden  Pactole  drives  upon  the  plain. 
It  seemed  that  art  and  nature  strived  to  join 
There  in  one  place  all  pleasures  of  the  eye. 
There  was  to  hear  a  noise  alluring  sleep. 
Of  many  accords,  more  sweet  than  mermaids'  songs. 
The  seats  and  benches  shone  as  ivory ; 
An  hundred  nymphs  sat  side  by  side  about : 
When  from  nigh  hills  a  naked  rout  of  Fauns 
With  hideous  cry  assembled  on  the  place. 
Which  with  their  feet  unclean  the  water  fooled. 
Threw  down  the  seats,  and  drove  the  nymphs  to  flight 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  version  in  rhyme  is  grounded  upon 
these  lines,  which  in  several  instances  are  only  altered  in  the 
termination. 
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When  I  behold  thii  tickle  trostlefls  state 

Of  vain  world's  glory,  flitting  to  and  tro,  . 

And  mortal  men  tossed  by  troubloos  &te 

In  restless  seas  of  wretchedness  and  woe ; 

I  wish  I  might  this  weary  life  forego, 

And  shortly  torn  nnto  my  happy  rest, 

Where  my  free  spirit  might  not  any  moe 

Be  vexed  with  sights,  that  do  her  peace  molest 

And  ye,  &ir  lady,  in  whose  boonteons  breast 

All  heavenly  grace  and  virtue  shrined  is, 

When  ye  these  rhymes  do  read,  and  view  the  rest, 

Loathe  this  base  world,  and  think  of  heaven's  bliss : 

And,  thoogh  ye  be  the  fairest  of  God's  creatures. 

Yet  think,  that  death  shall  spoil  your  goodly  features. 


The  bio^phy  of  Spenser  is  to  a  great  extent  a  series 
of  assumptions,  or  of  assertions  repeated  by  one  writer  ^ 
after  another,  but  restine  originally  upon  little  or  no 
evidence.  Thus,  although,  as  we  have  mentioned,*  it  is 
commonly  stated  that  he  returned  from  Ireland  with 
Lord  Grey  in  August,  1682,  for  anything  that  is  posi- 
tively known  he  may  never  have  been  in  England  in  the 
ten  years  between  1580  and  1590.  It  appears  at  any 
rate  that  he  retained  the  office,  to  whicn  he  was  ap- 
|x>inted  in  1581,t  of  clerk  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery 
till  the  22nd  of  June,  1588,  when  he  resigned  it  upon 
being  appointed  clerk  to  the  Council  of  Munster.  The 
manner,  too,  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  a  book  en- 
titled *  A  Discourse  of  Civil  Life,'  &c.,  by  Ludowick 
Bryskett,  4to.,  Lon.  1606,  would  rather  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  he  had  remained  in  Ireland  after  he  ceased 
to  be  secretary  to  Lord  Grey.  This  Discourse,  though 
not  printed  till  1606,  is  addressed  to  Lord  Grey,  who  died 
in  1593,  and  the  very  first  sentence  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  written  some  time  after  1582:— "When  it 

5 leased  you,  my  good  Lord,  upon  the  decease  of  Maister 
ohn  Chaloner,  Her  Majesty  s  Secretary  of  this  State 
[of  Ireland],  which  you  then  governed  as  Lord  Deputy 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  98.  t  Vol.  I.  p.  97. 
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of  this  realiUf  to  make  choice  of  me  io  supply  that  place, 
^^d  to  recommend  me  by  your  honourable  letters  to  that 
effect,  I  received  a  very  sufficient  testimony  of  your  eood 
opinion  and  favourable  inclination  towards  me."  After 
observing  that,  whether  through  his  own  unworthiness  or 
the  labour  and  practice  of  others,  Grey's  recommendation 
in  his  behalf  aid  not  take  effect,  Bryskett  proceeds  to 
describe  a  party  which  had  some  time  ago  assembled  at 
his  cottage  near  Dublin,  consisdngof  Dr.  L(Hig,  Prknate 
of  Armagh ;  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  Knight ;  Mr.  Dormer, 
the  Queen's  Solicitor;  Captain  Christopher  Carieil; 
Captun  Thomas  Norreis  ;  Captain  Warham  St.  Leser ; 
Captun  Nicholas  Dawtrey ;,  Mr.  Edmund  Spenser,  whom 
he  describes  as  *^  late  your  lordship's  secretary ;"  and 
Mr.  Smith,  apothecary.  Dr.  Long  became  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  m  1584,  and  died  m  1589;  so  that  the 
meeting  must  have  taken  place  between  these  two  years. 
Further,  as  the  archbishop  appears  to  be  spoken  of  by 
Bryskett  as  still  alive  when  he  wrote,  the  IHscourse  was 
probably  written  not  later  than  1589 ;  and  in  that  case 
the  meeting  could  hardly  have  happened  later  than  1587 
or  1588.  The  Discourse  is  an  account  of  the  conversation 
of  Bryskett*s  assembled  guests ;  in  the  course  of  which 
Spenser  is  made  to  speak  of  **.  having  already  undertaken 
a  work,  under  the  titie  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  to  represent 
all  the  moral  virtues,"  &c.  This  work  he  says  he  had 
**  already  well  entered  into ;"  and  it  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned tnat  some  parcels  of  it  had  been  seen  by  some  of 
the  company.  Tnere  is  nothing  in  the  account  to  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  Spenser  had  by  this  time  taken  ap  his 
residence  at  Kilcolman,  or  become  possessed  of  that  pro- 
perty; it  would  seem  most  probable  that  he  was  resi- 
dent in  Dublin  or  the  vicinity.  If  he  had  really  been  in 
England^e  may,  indeed,  have  been  at  this  time  passing 
through  Dublin  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty of  Kilcolman  immediately  after  obtaining  thesrant ; 
there  is  a  sonnet  addressed  by  hhn  to  (Jabriel  Harvey 
(to  which  attention  was  first  directed  by  George  Chal- 
mers), dated  Dublin,  18th  July,  1586 ;  and  tiie  meeting 
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of  friends  at  which  he  was  present  in  Biyskett*!  cottage 
maj  hare  taken  place  at  that  time. 

According  to  Mr.  Hardiman,*  it  may  be  here  noticed*, 
the  date  of  the  grant  to  Spenser  by  the  crown  of  the 
manor  of  Kilcohnan  is  the  26th  of  October,  1591,  not 
the  27th  of  June,  1586,  as  commonlpr  stated. f  Mr. 
Hardiman  quotes  as  his  authority  the  original  fiat  in  the 
Rolla  Office,  Dublin.  But  we  cannot  reconcile  some 
apparently  well-supported  facts  with  the  supposition  that 
Spenser  had  not  taken  up  his  abode  at  Kilcolman  before 
15&1. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Fairy  Queen  in  1590,  J 
the  biographers  tell  us,  Spenser  returned  to  Ireland. 
This  appears  to  be  an  inference  from  the  expression  of 
Ponsonl^,  the  bookseller  or  printer,  in  the  advertise- 
ment prefixed  to  the  cc^lection  of  Spenser's  minor  pieces 
which  he  published  in  1591,  that  of  other  small  poems  of 
die  same  author  some  had  **been  diversly  emb^ed 
and  purloined  irom  him  since  his  departure  over  sea." 
It  is  assumed  that  Ponsonby  means  to  say  that  Spenser's 
lost  poems  had  been  stolen  from  him  since  his  return  to 
Ireland  in  that  or  the  preceding  year,  or  in  other  words 
within  the  few  last  months.  But  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable  that  such  should  have  been  the  fact — 
that  the  poems  after  having  been  preserved  safe  for  years 
should  have  been  lost  just  before  they  were  wanted  for 
publication  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  rest  of  the  passage 
that  such  is  not. its  meaning.  Ponsonby  is  manifestuy 
speaking  of  something  of  much  dder  date.  '''•  I  have  en- 
dearoured,"  he  says,  '*  to  get  into  my  hands  such  small 
poems  of  the  same  author's  as  I  heard  were  dispersed 
abroad  in  sundry  hands,  and  not  easy  to  be  come  by  by 
himself,  some  of  them  having  been  diversly  embei^led 
and  purioined,"  &c.  The  purloining  of  a  number  of 
manuicripts  in  Tarious  ways  may  very  well  have  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  ten  or  even  of  five  years — that  is 
to  aay,  whedier  we  suppose  Spenser's  *'  departure  over 

.   •  Iriah  Misstrslsy,  1. 319,  &«.  f  See  Vd.  I.  p.  99. 

X  See  VoL  I.  p.  99. 
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sea"  to  have  taken  place  in  1580  or  in  1586  (and  the 
expression  would  rather  imply  that  there  had  been  only 
one  such  departure,  or  that  he  had  been  in  Ireland  ever 
ttnce  he  went  over  with  Lord  Grey  in  1580) ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  it  could  have  happened  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Besides,  it  appears  that  in 
February,  1591,  Spenser  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  and  the  patent  seems  to 
have  been  understood  as  conferring  upon  him  the  post  of 
Poet  Laureate.  It  is  surely  more  probable  that  he  was 
still  in  England  when  this  royal  bounty  was  bestowed 
upon  him  than  that  he  had  previously  gone  back  again  to 
Ireland,  and  that  it  was  then  sent  thither  after  him. 
Whether  he  may  have  been  in  this  country,  then,  or  no 
when  Ponsonby's  collection  was  published,  we  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  it  was  prepared  under  his  sanc- 
tion, and  that  the  materials  were  supplied  by  himself. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  he  remained  in  England 
throughout  the  year  1590,  and  at  least  till  the  spring  of 
1591.  There  is  no  appearance  of  his  visit  having  wen 
a  hurried  one.  We  know  that  he  wrote  his  Hums  of 
Thne  while  here.  Perhaps  it  was  during  this  visit  that 
he  resided  for  some  time  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  as 
Aubrey,  the  antiquary  of  the  latter  part  of  the  next 
century,  says  he  was  told  that  he  did  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Woodford,  a  poet  who  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms, 
and  lived  himself  in  those  parts.  '*  In  this  delicate 
sweet  air,''  it  is  added,  **  he  [Spenser]  Qpjoyed  his  muse, 
and  writ  good  part  of  his  verses.*** 

His  biographers,  who  send  him  home  to  Irdand  in 
1590,  bring  him  back  again  to  London  by  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  on  the  evidence  of  the  poem  which  falls 
next  to  be  noticed,  entitled  *•  Daphnaida,  an  Eleey  upon 
the  Death  of  the  noble  and  virtuous  Douglas  Howard, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Lord  Howard,  Viscount 
Lyndon,  and  wife  of  Arthur  Goives,  Esquire;'  the 
''  Dedication  of  which  to  Helena,  Marquesse  (or  Mar- 

*  Letters  written  by  eminent  Persons,  &c.,  and  lives  by 
John  Aubrey ;  2  vols.  Svo.  1813;  II.  541. 
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chioness)  of  Northampton  is  dated  <*  London,  this  first 
of  January,  1591."  According  to  the  common  manner 
of  datine  in  that  age,  this  woiud  mean  what  we  should 
now  call  Ist  January,  1592.  If  Spenser  was  really  in 
London  in  January,  1592,  we  should  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  been  in  this  country  all  the  year  1591 
— that,  instead  of  having  crossed  the  sea  again  so  soon, 
for  no  object  that  is  known  or  that  has  been  attempted  to 
be  assi^ed,  he  had,  being  here,  after  so  long  an  absence 
from  his  native  country  and  all  his  old  connexions,  pro- 
tracted his  stay  over  the  two  years.  But  we  suspect  that 
in  this  instance  the  date,  January,  1591,  is  used  in  the 
modem  meaning.  The  Marchioness  of  Northampton  to 
whom  the  Daphnaida  is  dedicated  was  Helena,  daughter 
of  Wolfgangus  Swavenburgh,  a  Swede,  surviving  and 
third  wife  of  the  only  person  who  ever  was  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  William  Parr,  the  brother  of  Henry 
yill.*s  last  queen,  Catherine  Parr.  The  Marquis  had 
by  this  time  been  dead  for  twenty  years ;  and  the  Mar- 
chioness, who  survived  till  1635,  had  remarried  Sir 
Thomas  Gorges  of  Longford,  uncle  of  the  deceased  lady 
the  subject  of  the  elegy.  The  husband  of  the  ktter, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Arthur, Gorges,  "  has  hitherto," 
Mr.  Todd  observes,  **  been  recorded  as  a  man  of  ge- 
nius without  a  proof  of  the  assertion ;"  and  he  gives  a 
short  quotation  from  an  unfinished  poem  of  his,  entitled 
*  The  Olympian  Catastrophe.*  Sir  Arthur  Gor^  is 
also,  however,  the  author  of  the  English  translation  of 
Bacon's  tract,  De  Sapientm  Veterum  (The  Wisdom  of 
the  Ancients),  published  in  1619,  in  which  all  the 
poetical  quotations  are  rendered  into  verse,  freauently 
with  considerable  spirit.  Spenser  in  this  Deaication 
calls  him  **  a  lover  of  learning  and  virtue/'  and  speaks  of 
the  particular  good  will  which  he  bears  unto  him.  The 
elegy  itself  is  very  beautifuL    It  beg^, 

Whatever  man  be  he  whose  heavy  mind, 
With  grief  of  moamfal  ^reat  mishap  oppressed, 
Fit  matter  for  his  care's  increase  would  find, 
Let  read  the  ruefhl  plaint  herein  expressed, 
,     Of  one,  I  ween,  the  woefhllest  man  alive^ 
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EvcD  iad  AlcyoTij  whoso  empieroed  breist 
Sharp  sorrow  did  in  thonsaQd  pieces  rive. 

But  whoso  else  in  pleasure  findeth  sense. 

Or  in  this  wretched  life  doth  take  delight, 

Let  him  be  banished  fkr  away  fk-om  haioet 

Ne  let  the  Sacred  Sisters  here  be  hight* 

Though  they  of  sorrow  heayily  can  sing ; 

For  even  their  heavy  song  would  breed  delight ; 

But  here  no  tunes,  save  sobs  and  groans,  shall  ring. 

Instead  of  them,  and  their  sweet  hannony. 
Let  those  Three  Fatal  Sisters,  whose  sad  hands 
Do  weave  the  direful  threads  of  destiny, 
And  in  their  wrath  break  off  the  vital  bieuids. 
Approach  hereto ;  and  let  the  dreadful  Queen 
Ot  Darkness  deep  come  from  the  Stygian  strands. 
And  grisly  ghosts,  to  hear  this  doleful  teen.' 

Walking  forth  in  the  gloom  of  an  eveiiiiig  m  early 
winter,  the  poet  proceeds  to  tell  us, 


•  when  the  weary  sun. 


After  his  day's  long  labour  drew  to  rest. 
And  sweaty  steeds,  now  having  overrun 
The  compassed  sky,  gan  water  in  the  west^ 

he  be«m  to  muse  on  the  misery  in  which  men  live — 
**  and  I,"  he  adds,  '*  of  many  most,  most  miserable  man" 
— a  thought,  he  intimates,  which  never  gives  him  rest, 
conceived  '*  through  meditation  of  this  world's  vainness 
and  life's  wretchedness."  In  this  mood  he  perceived 
coming  towards  him  *^  a  sorry  wight"  clad  all  in  black, 
with  a  Jacob  staff  devoutly  crossed  in  his  hand,  **  like  to 
some  pilgrim  come  from  far  away." 

His  careless  locks  uncombed  and  unshorn. 
Hung  long  adown,  and  beard  all  overgrown. 
That  well  he  seemed  to  be  some  wight  forlorn : 
Down  to  the  earth  his  heavy  eyes  were  throwi^ 
As  loathing  light ;  and  ever  as  he  went 
He  sighed  soft,  and  inly  deep  did  groan, 
As  if  his  heart  in  pieces  would  have  rent. 
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As  he  approfiches,  the  poet  thinks  he  resemblef  Alcyon, 
whom  he  knew  ;— 

Alcyon  he,  the  jolly  shepherd  swain 
That  wont  ftill  merrily  to  pipe  and  dance, 
And  fill  with  pleasance  every  wood  and  plain. 

Yet  half  in  doubt,  becanse  of  his  disgmse, 

I  softly  said,  Alcyon  I    Therewithal 

He  looked  aside  as  in  disdainM  wise^ 

Yet  stayed  not,  till  I  again  did  call : 

Then,  turning  back,  he  said,  with  hollow  sound, 

**  Who  is  it  that  doth  name  me,  woeful  thrall. 

The  wretched'st  man  that  treads  this  day  on  ground  ?  " 

The  poet  begs  him  to  tell  his  grief  to  one,  "  whom,**  he 
says, 


"  like  woefulness,  impressed  deep, 


Hath  made  fit  mate  thy  wretched  case  to  hear. 

Amon^  other  considerations  he  urges  the  desirableness 
of  freemg  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  from  the 
guilt  of  luiving  died  by  his  own  hand. 

"  WTio  life  does  loathe,  and  lon^  to  be  unbound 

From  the  strong  shackles  of  frail  flesh,'*  quoth  he, 

**  Nought  cares  at  all  what  they,  that  live  on  ground. 

Deem  the  occasion  of  his  death  to  be ; 

Rather  desires  to  be  forgotten  quite. 

Than  question  made  of  his  calamity; 

For  heart's  deep  sorrow  hates  both  life  and  light** 

He  consents  nevertheless  at  last  to  relate  the  story  of 
his  calamity.  "  Whilome,"  he  begins,  "  I  used  (as 
thou  right  well  dost  know)," 

**  My  little  flock  on  western  downs  to  keep, 

Not  fiir  firom  where  Sabrina's  stream  doth  flow  *' — 

that  is,  near  the  Severn. 

<<It  there  befell,  as  1  the  fields  did  range 
Fearless  and  free,  a  &ir  young  lioness, 
White  as  the  native  rose  before  the  change 
Which  Venus'  blood  did  in  her  leaves  impress, 
I  spied  playing  on  the  grassy  plain 
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Her  yoathfbl  sports  and  kindly  wantonness. 
That  did  all  other  beasts  in  beauty  stun. 

•  ••••■ 

**  So  well  I  wrought  with  mildness  and  with  pun, 
That  I  her  caoght  disporting  on  the  green. 
And  brought  away  &st  bound  wi^  silver  chain. 

**  And  afterwards  I  handled  her  so  fair. 

That,  though  by  kind  she  stout  and  salvage  were^ 

For  being  bom  an  ancient  lion's  heir. 

And  of  the  race  that  all  wild  beasts  do  fear, 

Tet  I  her  framed  and  won  so  to  my  bent, 

That  she  became  so  meek  and  mild  of  cheer. 

As  the  least  lamb  in  all  my  flock  that  went : 

**  For  she  in  field  wherever  I  did  wend, 
Would  wend  with  me,  and  wait  by  me  all  day." 

He  long  enjo;^ed  this  happiness ;  but  at  last  '*  a  cruel 
satyr,  with  his  murderous  dart,"  greedy  of  mischief, 
ran^ng  all  about,  by  a  fatal  wound  reft  from  him  his 
"  sweet  companion." 

**  Out  of  the  world  thus  was  she  reft  away, 
Out  of  the  world,  unworthy  such  a  spoil, 
And  borne  to  heaven,  for  heaven  a  fitter  pr^ ; 
Much  fitter  than  the  lion,  which  with  toil 
Alcides  slew,  and  fixed  in  firmament ; 
Her  now  I  seek  throughout  this  earthly  soil. 
And  seeking  miss,  and  missing  do  lament" 

The  poet  does  not  understand  what  he  means  by  this 
riddle  of  a  *'  loved  lioness ;"  but  he  explains  by  telling 
him  that  Daphne,  whom  he  knew,  is  dead.  Then, 
after  a  pause  of  weeping  and  wailing,  he  breaks  forth 
afresh; — 

<*  What  man  henceforth  that  breatheth  vital  air 
Will  honour  heaven,  or  heavenlv  powers  adore, 
Which  so  unjustly  doth  their  juo^ents  share 
Mon^  earthly  wights,  as  to  afflict  so  sore 
The  mnocent,  as  those  whidh  do  transgress, 
And  do  not  spare  the  best  or  fkirest,  more 
Than  worst  or  foulest,  but  do  both  oppress  ? 
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« In  pnreness,  and  in  all  celestial  grace 
That  men  admire  in  goodly  womankind. 
She  did  excel,  and  seemed  of  ansels'  race, 
Living  on  earth  like  angel  new  diyined,* 
Adorned  with  wisdom  and  with  chastity. 
And  all  the  dowries  of  a  noble  mind. 
Which  did  her  beauty  much  more  beautify. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Ne  let  Eliza,  royal  shepherdess. 
The  praises  of  my  parted  love  envy, 
For  she  hath  praises  in  all  plenteousness 
Poured  upon  her,  like  showers  of  Castaly,' 
Bv  her  own  shepherd,  Colin,  her  own  shepherd, 
That  her  with  heavenly  hymns  doth  deify, 
Of  rustic  muse  full  hardly  to  be  bettered. 

**  She  is  the  rose,  the  glory  of  the  day, 
And  mine  the  primrose  in  the  lowly  shade : 
Mine,  ah  I  not  mine ;  amiss  I  mine  did  say : 
Not  mine,  but  His,  which  mine  awhile  her  made ; 
Mine  to  be  His,  with  Him  to  live  for  ave. 

0  that  so  &ir  a  flower  so  soon  should  rade. 
And  through  untimely  tempest  &11  away ! 

**  She  fell  away  in  her  first  age's  spring. 

Whilst  yet  her  leaf  was  green,  and  fresh  her  rind, 

And  whilst  her  branch  fair  blossoms  forth  did  bring  ; 

She  fell  awa^  against  all  course  of  kind. 

For  age  to  die  is  rieht,  but  youth  is  wrong ; 

She  fell  away  like  fruit  blown  down  with  wind. 

Weep,  shepherd !  weep,  to  make  my  undersong.    ~  ^ 

*'  Tet  ere  that  life  her  lodging  did  forsake, 
She,  all  resolved,  and  ready  to  remove. 
Calling  to  me  (aye  me !)  this  wise  bespake ; 
'  Alcyonl  ah,  my  first  and  latest  love ! 
Ah  I  why  does  my  Alcyon  weep  and  mourn, 
And  grieve  my  ghost,  that  ill  mote  him  behove, 
As  if  to  me  had  chanced  some  evil  turn ! 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
«•<  I  go»  and  long  desired  have  to  go ; 

1  go  with  gladness  to  my  wished  rest, 

*  Made  divine,  deified. 
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Whereas  ■  no  world's  sad  eare  nor  wasting  woe 
Maj  come,  their  happy  quiet  to  molest ; 
Bat  saints  and  angels  in  celestial  thrones 
Eternally  Him  praise  that  hath  them  bkeet; 
There  shall  I  be  amongst  those  blessed  ones. 

"  «  Yet,  ere  I  go,  a  pledge  I  leave  with  Ihee 
Of  the  late  love  the  which  betwixt  us  passed. 
My  young  Ambrosia ;  in  lieu  of  me, 
Love  her ;  so  shall  our  love  for  ever  last 
Thus,  dear !  adieu,  whom  I  expect  ere  kmg.' 
So,  having  said,  away  she  softly  passed. 
Weep,  shepherd !  weep,  to  make  mine  undetBOBg." 

What  misery,  he  goes  on,  is  his  as  often  as  he  recalls 
those  piercing  words : — 

**  And  when  those  pallid  cheeks  and  ashy  hue. 
In  which  sad  Death  his  portraiture  had  writ. 
And  when  those  hollow  eyes  and  deadly  view. 
On  which  the  cloud  of  ghasUy  night  did  sit; 
I  match  with  that  sweet  smile  and  cheerfiil  brow. 
Which  all  the  world  subdued  unto  it. 
How  happy  was  I  then,  and  wretched  now  I 

**  How  happy  was  I  when  I  saw  her  lead 
The  shef^erds*  daughters  dancing  in  a  round ! 
How  trimly  would  she  trace  and  softly  tread 
The  tender  grass,  with  rosy  girland  crowned  I 
And  when  she  list  advance  her  heavenly  voice. 
Both  nymphs  and  muses  nigfa  she  made  astound. 
And  flocks  and  ^epherdi  caused  to  rejoice. 

**  But  now,  ye  shepherd  lasses  I  who  shall  lead 
Your  wandering  troops,  or  sing  your  vii^lays  ? 
Or  who  shall  dight  your  bowers,  sith  she  is  dead 
That  was  the  lady  of  your  holidays  ? 
Let  now  your  bliss  be  turned  into  bale. 
And  into  plaints  convert  your  jjovoas  {dm. 
And  with  the  same  fill  every  mil  and  dale. 

•  •••••  ' 

"  Let  birds  be  silent  on  the  naked  spray, 

And  shady  woods  reeoand  with  dreadful  y^ls ; 

Let  streaming  floods  tiieir  hasty  counes  stay, 

•  Where. 
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And  pardumg  drouth  dry  op  the  crystal  welb ; 
Let  the  earth  be  barren,  and  bring  forth  no  floorers, 
And  the  air  be  filled  with  noise  of  doleful  knells, 
And  wandering  spirits  walk  nntimely  hours. 

**  And  Nature,  nurse  of  every  Hying  thing, 
Let  rest  hers^  from  her  long  weariness,    * 
And  cease  henceforth  things  kindly  forth  to  brings 
But  hideous  monsters  full  of  ugliness ; 
For  she  it  is  that  halh  me  done  this  wrong. 
No  nurse,  but  stepdame,  cruel,  merciless. 
Weep,  shepherd  I  weep,  to  make  my  undersong." 

In  a  Fourth  Fit  he  exclaims  that  cruel  death  ever  takes 
away  the  good  and  righteous  '*  to  plague  the  unrighteous 
which  alive  remain.^    But  "  I,"  he  adds, 

"  will  walk  this  wandering  pilgrimage. 

Throughout  Hxe  world  from  one  to  other  end. 
And  in  affliction  waste  my  better  age : 
My  bread  shall  be  the  anguish  of  my  mind. 
My  drink  the  tears  which  fro  mine  eyes' do  nun. 
My  bed  the  ground  that  hardest  I  may  find ; 
So  will  I  wilfiiUy  increase  my  pain." 

The  Fifth  Fit  is  as  follows  :— 

**  Henceforth  I  hate  whatever  Nature  made, 
And  in  her  workmanship  no  pleasure  find, 
For  tiiey  be  all  but  vain,  and  quickly  fiide ; 
So  soon  as  on  them  blows  the  northern  wind. 
They  tarry  not,  but  flit  and  fall  away, 
Leaving  behind  them  nought  but  grief  of  mind. 
And  mocking  such  as  think  they  long  will  stay. 

**  I  hate  the  heaven,  becanse  it  doth  withhold 

Me  from  my  love,  and  eke  my  love  fipom  me ; 

I  hate  the  earth,  because  it  is  the  mould 

Of  fleshly  slime  and  frail  mortali^ ; 

I  hate  the  fire,  because  to  nought  it  flies ; 

I  hate  the  air,  because  sighs  of  it  be ; 

I  hate  the  sea,  because  it  tears  supplies. 

<*  I  hate  the  day,  because  it  lendeth  light 
To  see  all  ^ngs,  and  not  my  love  to  see ; 
I  hate  the  darkness  and  the  dreary  night, 
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Because  tiiey  breed  sad  bakfolness  in  me ; 
I  hate  all  times,  because  all  times  do  fly 
So  tut  away,  and  may  not  stayed  be, 
But  as  a  speedy  post  that  passeth  by. 

**  I  hate  to  speak,  my  Toiee  is  spent  with  crying ; 
I  hate^liear,  load  plaints  have  dnlled  mine  ears ; 
I  hate  to  taste,  for  rood  withholds  my  dying; 
I  hate  to  see,  mine  eyes  are  dimmed  widi  tears ; 
I  hate  to  smell,  no  sweet  on  eardi  is  left ; 
I  hate  to  feel,  my  flesh  is  nnmbed  with  fears : 
So  all  my  senses  from  me  are  bereft 

**  I  hate  all  men,  and  shun  all  womankind ; 
The  one,  because  as  I  they  wretched  are ; 
The  other,  for  because  I  do  not  find 
My  love  with  them,  that  wont  to  be  their  star : 
And  life  I  hate,  because  it  will  not  last; 
And  death  I  hate,  because  it  life  doth  mar ; 
And  all  I  hate  that  is  to  come  or  past 

<<  So  all  the  world,  and  all  m  it  I  hate, 
Because  it  changeth  ever  to  and  fro. 
And  neyer  standeth  in  one  certain  state. 
But,  still  unsted&st,  round  about  doth  go 
like  a  mill-wheel  in  midst  of  misery. 
Driven  with  streams  of  wretchedness  and  woe, 
That  dying  lives,  and  living  still  does  die." 

In  the  Sixth  Fit  he  returns  to  the  thought,  Why  doess 
he  not  die  ?  He  must  stay ;  his  Daphne  in  departing 
bade  him  live.  Yet,  while  he  remains  in  this  wretched 
vale,  *^  my  weary  feet/*  he  continues,  '*  shall  ever  wan- 
dering be ; 

•*  Ne  will  I  rest  my  feet  for  feebleness, 
.  Ne  will  I  rest  mj  limbs  for  frailtjr, 

Ne  will  I  rest  mme  eyes  for  heavmess. 

**  But,  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  that  sought 
For  fidr  Eurydice,  her  dau^ter  dear, 
Throughout  the  world,  with  woeful  heavy  thought; 
So  will  I  travel  whilst  I  tarry  here, 
Ne  will  I  lodge,  ne  will  I  ever  lin,^ 

^  Cease,  give  over. 
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Ne,  when  as  drooping  Titan  draweth  near 
To  loose  his  team,  will  I  take  up  my  inn. 

«*  Ne  sleep  (the  harbinger  of  weary  wights) 
Shall  ever  lodge  upon  mine  eyelids  more ; 
Ne  shall  -with  rest  refresh  my  fainting  sprites, 
Nor  fiuling  force  to  former  strength  restore : 
Bat  I  will  wake  and  sorrow  all  the  night 
With  Philamene,^  my  fortune  to  deplore ; 
With  Philumene,  the  partner  of  my  plight 

**  And  ever  as  I  see  the  star  to  &11, 
And  underground  to  go  to  give  them  light 
Which  dwell  in  darkness,  I  to  mind  will  call 
How  my  feir  star  (that  shined  on  me  so  bright) 
Fell  suddenly  and  faded  under  ground;  i 
Since  whose  departure,  day  is  turned  to  night, 
And  night  without  a  Venus'  star  is  found. 

*'  But  soon  as  day  doth  shew  his  dewy  fkce, 
And  calls  forth  men  unto  their  toilsome  trade, 
I  will  withdraw  me  to  some  darksome  place, 
Or  some  drear  cave,  or  solitary  shade ; 
There  will  I  sigh,  and  sorrow  all  day  long. 
And  the  huge  burden  of  my  cares  unlade. 
Weep,  she{merd !  weep,  to  make  my  undersong." 

And  the  following  is  the  Seventh  and  last  Fit,  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem : — 

**  Henceforth  mine  eyes  shall  never  more  behold 

Fwr  thing  on  earth,  ne  feed  on  false  delight 

Of  ought  that  framed  is  of  mortal  mould, 

Sith  that  my  fairest  flower  is  faded  quite ; 

For  all  I  see  is  v{dn  and  transitory, 

Ne  will  be  held  in  any  stedfast  plight, 

But  in  a  moment  lose  their  grace  and  glory. 

**  And  ye,  fond  men  I  on  fortune's  wheel  that  ride, 

Or  in  ought  under  heaven  repose  assurance. 

Be  it  riches,  beauty,  or  honour's  pride. 

Be  sure  that  they  shall  have  no  long  endurance. 

But  ere  ye  be  aware  will  flit  away ; 

For  nought  of  them  is  yours,  but  the  only  usance 

Of  a  small  time,  which  none  ascertain  may. 

•  Philomel,  the  Nightingale. 
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'*  And  ye,  true  loters  I  whom  disastrous  dumoe 

Hath  &r  exiled  fi:^oiii  yoar  lady's  grace, 

To  mourn  in  sorrow  and  sad  sufferance, 

When  ye  do  hear  me  in  that  desert  place 

Lamenting  loud  my  Daphne's  elegy, 

Help  me  to  wail  my  miserable  case ; 

And  when  li&  parts  vouchsafe  to  close  mine  eye. 

"  And  ye,  more  happy  lovers  I  which  enjoy 
The  presence  of  your  dearest  loves'  delight, 
When  ye  do  hear  my  sorrowful  anno^. 
Yet  pity  me  in  your  empassioned  sprite. 
And  tfamk  tibat  such  mi^p,  as  chanced  to  me. 
May  hi^tpen  unto  the  most  happiest  wight ; 
For  all  men's  states  alike  unsGed&st  be. 

**  And  ye,  poor  pil^ms,  tJiat  with  restSess  toil 
Wearv  yourselves  m  wandering  desert  ways. 
Till  that  you  come  where  ye  your  vows  assoil ; 
When  passing  by  ye  read  these  woeful  lays 
On  my  grave  written,  rue  my  Daphne's  wrong, 
And  mourn  for  me  that  languish  out  ray  days. 
C^ise,  Shepherd  I  cease,  and  end  thy  under-song.** 

Thus  when  he  ended  had  his  heavy  plaint, 
The  heaviest  plaint  that  ever  I  heard  sound, 
His  cheeks  wexed  pale,  and  sprites  began  to  fiiint. 
As  if  agsdn  he  would  have  fallen  to  ground; 
Which  when  I  saw,  I,  stepping  to  him  light. 
Amoved  him  out  of  his  stony  swound,"^ 
And  gan  him  to  recomfort  as  I  might. 

But  he  no  way  recomforted  would  be, 

Nor  suffer  solace  to  approach  him  nigh, 

But,  casting  up  a  sdainftd  eye  at  me 

That  in  his  trance  I  would  not  let  him  lie. 

Did  rend  his  hair  and  beat  his  blubbered  ftea^ 

As  one  disposed  wilfully  to  die. 

That  I  sore  grieved  to  see  his  wretched  case. 

Tho,*  when  the  pang  was  somewhat  overpast, 
And  the  outrageous  passion  nigh  appeased, 
I  him  desired,  sith  day  was  overcast, 
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And  dark  mght  &st  approached,  to  be  pleased 
To  turn  aside  unto  my  cabinet. 
And  stay  with  me  till  he  were  better  eased 
Of  that  strong  stound  which  him  so  sore  beset. 

But  by  no  means  I  could  him  win  thereto, 
Ne  longer  him  entreat  with  me  to  stay, 
But  wiSiout  taking  leave  he  forth  did  go 
With  staggering  pace  and  dismal  look's  dismay, 
As  if  that  Death  he  in  the  fsice  had  seen. 
Or  hellish  ha^  had  met  upon  the  way ; 
But  what  of  hmi  became  I  cannot  ween. 


Whether  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  1591  or  in  159^, 
Spenser  appears  to  have  resided  at  Kilcolman  for  the 
following  three  or  four  years.  Our  next  accounts  of 
him  are  derived  from  certain  curious  documents  which 
Mr.  Hardiman  has  published.  It  appears  that  in  1 593 
Maurice  Lord  Roche,  Viscount  Fermoy,  petitioned  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  stating,  that  "  where 
[whereas]  one  Edmond  Spenser,  gentleman,  hath  lately 
exhibited  suit  agsunst  your  suppliant  for  three  plough- 
lands,  parcels  of  Shanballymore  (your  suppliant  s  inhe- 
ritance), before  the  Vice-president  and  Council  of  Mun- 
ster,  which  land  hath  been  heretofore  decreed  for  your 
suppliant  against  the  said  Spenser  and  others  under 
whom  he  conveyed ;  and,  nevertheless,  for  that  the  said 
Spenser,  being  Clerk  of  the  Council  in  the  said  province, 
and  did  assign  his  office  unto  one  Nicholas  Curteys, 
among  other  agreements,  with  covenant  that  during  his 
life  he  should  be  free  in  the  said  office  for  his  causes,  by 
occasion  of  which  immunity  he  doth  multiply  suits 
agmnst  your  suppliant  in  the  said  province,  upon  pre- 
tended title  of  otners."  At  the  same  time,  it  appears. 
Lord  Roche  presented  another  petition  against  Joan  Ny 
Callaghan,  wnom  he  therein  states  to  be  his  opponent 
**  by  supportation  and  maintainance  of  Edmond  Spenser, 
prentleman,  a  heavy  adversary  unto  your  suppliant." 
Moreover  in  a  third  petition  he  complained  "  that  Ed- 
mond Spenser,  of  Kilcolman,  gentleman,  hath  entered 
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into  three  ploughlands,  parcel  of  BaUkgeiath,  and  dis- 
seised your  suppliant  thereof,  and  eontinueth  by  ooon- 
tenanoe  and  graatness  the  pessesaon  thereof,  and  naketh 
great  waste  of  the  wood  of  the  sod  land,  and  oonvertetii 
a  great  deal  of  com  growing  thereupon  to  his  proper  use, 
to  the  damage  of  the  complainant  of  two  hundred  pounds 
sterlmg."  "  Whereunto,"  adds  the  record  m  the  Bolls 
Office,  *'  the  said  Edmond  Spenser  appearing  in  person 
had  scYeral  days  prefixed  onto  him  peremptorily  to  an- 
swer, which  he  neglected  to  do."  Therefore,  it  is 
finally  stated,  *'  after  a  day  of  grace  given,"  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1594,  Lord  Roche  was  decreed  his  posses- 
sion. All  this  does  not  look  as  if  the  poet  had  been  in- 
different to  his  rights  of  property,  real  or  imagiaaiy ; 
nor  should  we  have  inferred  that  he  would  be  &t«i  any- 
thing that  is  known  of  him — whether  from  his  history  or 
from  his  writings,  from  his  prose  or  from  his  verse.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  he  was  improvidoit,  or  a  bad  ma- 
nager of  mon^y ;  Camden,  in  mentiomng  his  deatii  fai 
his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  says  that, 
through  a  £ate  common  to  die  fraternity  of  poets,  he  was 
always  poor ;  and  this,  rather  than  rapacity,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  urged  whatever  of  haniness  there  was  in 
nis  proceedings.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  has  not 
left  a  &vourable  impression  upon  the  popular  mind  in 
Ireland.  '*  His  name,"  Mr.  Uardiraan  observes,  -quot- 
ing as  his  authority  IVotter's  Walks  in  Ireland,  **  is  stiU 
remembered  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilcolman  ;  but  the  people 
entertain  no  sentiments  of  respect  or  affection  toe  his 
memory." 

It  would  appear  from  what  Lord  Roche  states,  that 
in  or  before  tne  year  1593  Spenser  had  disposed  of 
his  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  Munst^,  to  which 
it  may  be  remembered  that  he  was  a^^inted  in  June, 
1588.  Mr.  Todd  must  therefore  be  wrong  in  supposing 
that  he  still  held  this  office  in  the  year  1596,  because  a 
note  in  an  old  and  probably  coeval  handwriting  oo  a 
manuscript  of  his  *  View  of  Ireland  *  in  the  Idbraiy  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  states  that  that 
treatise  *'  was  written  by  Edward  [Edmund]  Spencer,  j 
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CI^  of  the  Council  of  the  Proyinee  of  Munster  in  Ire- 
land, in  anno  1696."  The  meMiing  must  be  only  that 
the  treatige  wm  written  in  that  year.  The  office  in 
question,  which  appears  to  have  passed  immediately  from 
Spenser  to  Nicholas  Ourteys,  was  afterwards  held  by 
Spenser's  friend  Bryskett ;  and  bv  him  it  was  surren* 
dered  31st  March,  1600,  in  order  that  the  Queen  might 
give  it,  with  the  custody  of  the  signet  of  the  province, 
to  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  the  fint,  or  Great,  Earl  of 
Cork- 
Continuing,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  to  follow  the 
order  of  their  publication,  the  next  of  Spenser's  poems 
that  we  have  to  notiee  is  his  Oolin  Clout 's  Come  Home 
Adfoin,  which,  aocompanied  by  several  other  pieces,  was 
p«^)lisbed  by  Ponsonby  in  a  quarto  volume  at  London  in 
1696. 

Colin  Clout  *«  Come  Home  Again  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
Walter  Ralelgfa  in  a  abort  address,  dated,  in  the  printed 
copy,  ^'  From  my  house  at  Kiloolman,  December  the 
^tn,  1<591."  It  has,  however,  been  generally  supposed  ^ 
that  1691  must  be  a  mispruit  for  either  1594  or  1596. 
Mr.  Todd  remarks,  1.  That  the  poem  contains  a  lamen- 
tatioii  on  the  death  of  Ferdinando  Earl  of  Derby,  under 
the  name  of  Amyntas,  which  did  not  happen  till  April, 
1694;  2.  That  there  dxe  allusions  in  it  to  Daniel's 
*•  Complaint  of  Rosamond,'  published  in  1692,  and  also  - 
to  the  same  poet's  tragedy  of  *  Cleopatra,'  published  in 
1694 ;  3.  That  it  refers  im>parently  to  the  circumstance 
of  Raleigh's  disgrace  at  court  in  conaeouence  of  his 
amour  with  the  (Uughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
which  did  not  take  place  till  the  summer  of  1692.  It 
might  be  added  that  the  undoubted  publication  of  the  ^. 
poem  in  1596  seems  to  vagke  it  further  improbaUe  that 
the  Dedication  should  have  been  penned  in  1691,  even 
if  the  poem  itself  had  been  written  so  long  before.  But 
perhap  these  reasons  ore  not  so  conclusive  as  they  at 
irat  sight  fq[>pear.  The  alluuon  to  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  admitting  him  to  be  meant  by  Amyntas, 
may  possibly  have  been  an  a^r  insertion.  So  may  the 
passage  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken  of,  unless  we  may 
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suppose  that  his  *  Delia '  and  *  Rosamond '  might  have 
b^n  seen  by  Spenser  before  they  were  published.  The 
passage  about  Kaleigh,  again,  seems  to  refer  not  to  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  in  1592,  but  to  his  retreat 
from  court  for  some  other  reason  in  1589 ;  no  expression 

-^  is  used  carrying  with  it  any  allusion  either  to  a  prison  or 
a  lady.  And  then,  for  the  Dedication,  let  us  look  to  its 
terms :  the  poet  requests  Raleigh  to  accept  the  poem 
<*  in  part  of  payment  of  the  infinite  debt,  in  which," 
says  he,  *'  I  acknowledge  myself  bounden  unto  you  for 
your  singular  favours,  and  sundry  good  turns,  showed  to 

^   me  at  my  late  being  in  England,'*    What  recent  visit  to 
England  is  here  meant,  if  the  Dedication  is  to  be  taken 
as  having  been  written  in  either  1696  or  1694  ?    There 
is  no  trace  of  Spenser  having  been  in  England  in  either 
of  these  years,  or  even  in  1693,  or  after  January,  1592, 
even  if  we  should  hold  that  to  be  the  date  of  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Daphnaida.     But,  independently  of  its  ambi- 
guity, it  is  just  as  probable  that  the  date  of  that  Dedica- 
tion may  be  mispnnted  as  that  there  may  be  an  error  in 
the  date  of  the  present  Dedication.     It  is  certainly 
scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have  been  at  Kilcolman 
on  the  27th  of  December  in  the  one  year  and  at  London 
on  the  1st  of  Januanr  in  the  year  following.     At  all 
events,  the  subject  of  the  present  poem  is  undoubtedly 
his  visit  to  England  in  the  close  of  the  year  1689.     He 
observes  to  Raleigh  in  his  Dedication  that  the  pastoral, 
as  he  calls  it,  agrees  **  with  the  truth  in  circumstance  and 
matter.'*    Colin  Clout  is  his  designation  for  himself,  long 
ajTO  adopted  in  the  ShephercTa  Calendar ;  and  die  tide, 
^  H%/m  Chut  '8  Come  Home  Again,  would  seem  to  express, 
,  still  more  strongly  than  the  language  of  the  Dedication, 
that  it  had  been  written  very  soon  after  his  return  to 
Ireland.    One  reason  which  he  gives  for  sending  the 
poem  to  Raleigh  is,  that,  as  he  expresses  himself,  *'  you 
may  see  that  I  am  not  always  idle,  though  not  greatlv 
well  occupied ;"  and  he  condudes  by  beseeching  Raleigo 
to  protect  it  with  his   good  countenance  against  the 
malice  of  evil  mouths,  which,'*  he  adds,  "  are  always  wide 
open  to  carp  at  and  misconstrue  my  simple  meaning." 
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CoHn  Clout  *s  Come  Home  Again  is  a  poem  of  great 
beauty ;  and  it  is,  besides,  in  the  highest  degree  inte- 
resting both  from  its  bearing  upon  the  personal  history 
of  Spenser  himself,  and  from  its  numerous  references  to 
his  contemporaries.  Spenser  introduces  himself  as  *^  the 
Shepherd's  Boy  (best  Lnowen  by  that  name)  that  after 
Tityrus  [or  Chaucer]  first  sung  his  lay."  As  he  sate 
one  day  **  charming  (or  modulating)  his  oaten  pipe  uuto 
his  peers,"  the  other  shepherd  swains  sitting  round  him, 
one  of  them,  Hobinol  (that  is  his  old  friend  Harvey) 
breaks  out  into  a  lamentation  of  how  great  a  loss  all  the 
nation  of  the  shepherds  has  suffered  from  his  absence ; 
and  asks  him  to  relate  the  events  of  his  late  voyage. 
This,  he  answers,  is  the  very  thing  he  desires  to  do ; 
for,  he  proceeds,  alluding  to  Elizabeth,  whom  he  calls 
Cynthia, 

**  since  I  saw  that  angeVs  blessed  eye, 

Her  world's  bright  sun,  her  heaven's  fairest  light, 

My  mind,  full  of  my  thoughts'  satiety, 

Doth  feed  on  sweet  contentment  of  that  sight : 

Since  that  same  day  in  nought  I  take  delight, 

Ne  feeling  have  in  any  earmly  pleasure, 

But  in  remembrance  of  that  glory  bright, 

My  life's  sole  bliss,  my  heart's  eternal  treasure.** 

F"  And  then  he  commences  as  follows  with  Raleigh's  visit 
^  to  him  at  Kilcolman  : — 

"  One  day,"  quoth  he,  "  I  sate  (as  was  my  trade)* 
Under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar. 
Keeping  my  sheep  amongst  the  coolly  shade 
Of  liie  green  alders  by  the  Mulla's  shore ; 
There  a  strange  shepherd  chanced  to  find  me  out, 
Whetiier  allured  with  my  pipe's  delight, 
Whose  pleasing  sound  yshrilled  far  about, 
Or  thither  led  by  chance,  I  know  not  right : 
Whom  when  I  asked  from  what  place  he  came. 
And  how  he  hight,  himself  he  did  ydeepes 
The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  by  name. 
And  said  he  cam^  far  from  the  main-sea  deep. 
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He,  sittiiig  me  be^e  in  tluit  same  dmde, 

Provoked  me  to  play  some  pleasant  fit ; 

And,  when  he  heard  the  music  which  I  made» 

He  found  himself  full  greatly  pleased  at  it: 

Yet»  emuling  my  pipe,  he  took  in  hond 

My  pipe,  before  that  emuled  of  many, 

And  placed  thereon :  (ibr  well  that  skill  he  conned ;) 

Himself  as  skilful  in  that  art  as  any. 

He  piped,  I  sung;  and,  when  he  smig,  I  piped: 

By  change  of  tunM,  each  making  oi^er  merry ; 

Neither  envying  other,  nor  envied, 

So  piped  we,Qntil  we  both  were  wewy." 

The  subject  of  his  song  to  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean 
was,  he  afterwards  informs  them,  the  love  of  his  river 
Bregog  for  its  neighbouring  stream  the  Molla,  the  same 
fable  that  is  alluded  to  in  the  first  of  the  two  Cantos  of 
Mutability.  The  Bregoe  is,  or  was,  a  stream  flowing 
from  the  Mountains  of  Mole,  or  Ballyhowra  Hills,  about 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  Kilcdman  Castte ;  the  name  in  Irish 
signifies /ai!se  or  ^y,  and  the  stream  had  lost  itself  below 
ground  m  part  of  its  course ;  whence  the  poet  invents 
his  story  of  its  finding  its  way  by  stealth  to  its  beloved 
Mulla,  the  daughter  m  old  Mole ;  yet  not  with  so  much 
secrecy 

■  "  but  it  was  descried. 


And  told  her  father  by  a  shepherd*s  boy. 
Who,  wondrous  wroth,  for  that  so  foul  de^ite, 
In  great  revenge  did  roll  down  from  his  hill 
Huge  mighty  stones,  the  which  encumber  vn^t 
His  passage,  and  hk  water-courses  SpilL 
So  of  a  river,  which  he  was  of  old. 
He  none  was  made,  but  scattered  all  to  nooflfat: 
And,  lost  among  tiiose  rocks  into  him  rolled. 
Did  lose  his  name :  so  dear  his  love  he  bought" 

Raleigh's  song,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sayft, 

— -  "  was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

Of  great  unkindness  and  of  usag6  hard. 

Of  Cynthia  the  Lady  of  the  Sea, 

Which  from  her  presence  fiiultless  him  debarred. 
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And  e^er  and  tatsm,  miffi  liagnlfli  nfe,^ 

He  cried  oat^  to  make  his  ucdenoag ; 

Ab  I  my  lovers  ^ueen,  and  goddeu  of  my  life, 

Who  sludl  me  pity,  nhen  thoa  dost  me  wrong  ?" 

Then  he  goes  o»:^— 

**  When  Atts  oar  pipe»  we  both  had  wearied  well,*' 

Quoth  he»  **  and  eack  an  end  of  singing  made, 

He  gan  to  cast  gjreat  liking  to  my  lore. 

And  great  disliking  to  my  Uiekless  lot» 

That  banished  had  myseU;  like  wight  forlore. 

Into  that  waste,  where  I  was  quite  forgot. 

The  which  to<  leave,  thenc^rth  he  counselled  me. 

Unmeet  for  ma^  in  whom  was  aught  regardful. 

And  wend  with  hinv  his  Cynthia  to  see ; 

Whose  grace  waa  great,  and  bounty  most  vewaidinl. 

Besides  her  peerless  skill  in  maldng^  well. 

And  adl  the  ornaments,  of  wondrous  wit. 

Such  as  all  womankind  did.  far  excel ; 

Such  as  the  world  admired,  and  praised  it : 

So  what  with  hope  of  good,  and  hate  of  ill* 

He  me  persuaded  foi^  -m^  him  to  fare. 

Nought  took  I  with  me»  but  mine  oaten  quill : 

Small  needments  else  need  shepherd  to  prepare. 

So  to  the  sea  we  came ;  the  sea»  that  is 

A  world  of  wt^rs  heaped  up  on  high. 

Rolling  like  moiUKtaitns,  in  wild  wilderness, 

Horrible,  Mdeous,  roaring  with  ^rse  cry/' 

This  is  evidently,  and  indeed  ia^  admiltedi  on  all  hands  to 
be,  an  account  of  his  visit  to  England  in  company  with  I 
Kaleigh  in  1589  ;"**  how  then  can  Raleigh's  lamentable 
lay  of  Cynthia's  unkindness,  which  he  is  represented  as 
nndng  previous  to  then*  setting  out,  have  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  Elizabeth's  imprisonment  of  him  for  his  amour 
with  her  maid  of  honour  m  1592  ? 

He  continues  the  description  of  his  voyage  aa  fol- 
lows : — 
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Wlio  life  doth  loftdie,  and  Ioii|s  deadi  to  behold, 
Before  he  die,  already  dead  with  fear, 
And  yet  would  live  with  heart  half  stony  cold. 
Let  him  to  aea,  and  he  shall  see  it  there. 
And  yet,  as  ghastly  dreadM  as  it  seems. 
Bold  men,  presuming  life  for  eain  to  sell, 
Dare  tempt  that  gul^  and  in  mose' wandering  streams 
SedL  ways  unknown,  ways  leading  down  to  hell. 
For,  as  we  stood  there  waiting  on  the  strand. 
Behold,  an  huge  great  vessel  to  us  came. 
Dancing  upon  the  water's  back  to  land. 
As  if  it  scorned  the  danger  of  the  same ; 
Yet  was  it  but  a  wooden  tnme  and  frail. 
Glued  together  with  some  subtile  matter ; 
Tet  had  it  arms  and  wings,  and  head  and  tiul. 
And  life  to  move  itself  upon  the  water. 
i      Strange  thing!  how  bold  and  swift  the  monster  was. 
That  neither  cared  for  wind,  nor  hail,  nor  rain. 
Nor  swelling  waves,  but  thorough  them  did  pass 
So  proudly,  that  she  made  them  roar  again. 
The  same  aboard  us  gently  did  receive. 
And  without  harm  us  fer  away  did  bear. 
So  fer  that  land,  our  mother,  us  did  leave, 
And  nought  but  sea  and  heaven  to  us  appear. 
Then  he&rtless  quite,  and  fiiU  of  inward  fear. 
That  shepherd  I  besought  to  me  to  tell. 
Under  what  sky,  or  in  what  world  we  were, 
In  which  I  saw  no  living  people  dwell. 
Who,  me  recomfbrting  all  that  he  might. 
Told  me  that  that  same  was  the  re^ment^ 
Of  a  p^reat  shepherdess,  that  Cynthia  hight, 
His  liege,  his  lady,  and  his  life's  regent — 
**  If  then,"  quoth  I,  <*  a  shepherdess  she  be, 
Where  be  the  flocks  and  herds  which  she  doth  keep  ? 
And  where  may  I  the  hills  and  pastures  see, 
On  which  she  useth  for  to  feed  her  sheep  ?" 
"  These  be  the  hills,'*  quoth  he,  "  the  surges  high, 
On  which  feir  Cynthia  her  herds  doth  feed : 
Her  herds  be  thousand  fishes  with  their  fiy. 
Which  in  the  bosom  of  the  billows  breed. 
Of  them  the  shepherd  which  hath  charge  in  chie^ 
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Is  Triton,  blowing;  load  his  wreathed  horn ; 
At  sonnd  whereof,  they  all  for  their  relief 
Wend  to  and  fro  at  evening  and  at  mom. 
And  Proteus  eke  with  him  does  drive  his  herd 
Of  stinking  seals  and  porcpisces  together, 
With  hoary  head  and  dewy  dropping  beard. 
Compelling  them  which  way  he  list,  and  whither. 
And  I,  among  the  rest,  of  many  least, 
Have  in  the  ocean  charge  to  me  assigned ; 
Where  I  will  live  or  die  at  her  beheast, 
And  serve  and  honour  her  with  fidthful  mind. 
Besides,  an  hundred  nymphs  all  heavenly  bom,  ' 
And  of  immortal  race,  do  still  attend 
To  wash  fair  Cynthia's  sheep,  when  they  be  shom. 
And  fold  them  up,  when  they  have  made  an  end." 

Triton  here  is  evidently  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Lordl  £  / 
Howard  of  Effingham ;  and  Proteus  must  be  some  other!  *  / 
high  naval  officer ;  but  the  editors  give  us  no  help  as  to 
these  matters. 
Afterwards  we  have  this  description  of  England : — 

"  Both  heaven  and  heavenly  graces  do  much  more,'*^ 
Quoth  he,  **  abound  in  that  same  land  than  this. 
For  there  all  happy  peace  and  plenteous  store 
Conspire  in  one  to  make  contented  bliss : 
No  wailing  there  nor  wretchedness  is  heard. 
No  bloody  issues  nor  no  leprosies, 
No  grisly  famine,  nor  no  raging  sweard,^ 
No  nightly  bodrags,'  nor  no  hue  and  cries ; 
The  shepherds  there  abroad  may  safely  lie. 
On  hills  and  downs;  withouten  dread  or  danger : 
No  ravenous  wolves  the  ffood  man's  hope  destroy. 
Nor  outlaws  fell  affray  the  forest  ranger. 
There  learned  arts  do  flourish  in  great  honour, 
And  poets'  wits  are  had  in  peerless  price : 
Beligion  hath  lay  power,  to  rest  upon  her,™ 
Advancing  virtue  and  suppressing  vice. 
For  end,  5l  good,  all  grace  there  freely  grows. 
Had  people  grace  it  gratefully  to  use : 

^  Sword. 

^  Border  incursions.     It  should  probably  be  bordrags, 

*"  That  is,  upon  lay  power. 
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For  God  his  gifts  there  plenteonslj  bestows* 
But  graceless  men  them  greatly  do  abase.*' 

Elizabeth  herself  is  thus  splendidly  described : — 

**  I  irotdd  her  liken  to  a  erown  of  lilies, 

Upon  a  yirgin  bride's  adorned  head, 

With  roses  dight  and  goolds"  and  dafBadilliee ; 

Or  like  the  circlet  of  a  tnrtle  true, 

In  which  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  be ; 

Or  like  &ir  Phoebe's  nrland  shining  new, 

In  which  all  pure  pemction  one  may  see. 

Bat  vain  it  is  to  think,  by  paragon 

Of  earthly  things,  to  jndge  of  ttings  dirine : 

Her  power,  her  mennr,  and  her  wisdom,  none 

Can  deem,  bat  who  the  Godhead  can  define. 

Why  then  do  I,  base  shepherd,  bold  and  blind. 

Presume  the  things  so  sacred  to  profone  ? 

More  fit  it  is  to  adore,  with  humble  mind, 

The  image  of  the  heavens  in  shape  humane."     ^ 

Then  follows  a  remarkable  passage,  in  which  many  of 
the  contemporary  English  poets  are  introduced :-« 

"  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean."  quoth  he, 
**  Unto  that  goddess*  grace  me  first  enhanced. 
And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  inclined  her  ear, 
That  she  thenceform  therein  gan  take  delight ; 
And  it  desired  at  timely  hours  to  hear. 
All  were  n^  notes  but  rude  and  roughly  dight ; 
For  not  by  measure  of  her  own  great  mind. 
And  wonorous  worth,  she  mott*  my  simple  song, 
But  joyed  that  country  shepherd  ought  could  find 
Worth  barkening  to,  amongst  the  learned  throng." 

**  Why?"  said  Alexis  then,  «  what  needeth  s& 
That  is  so  great  a  shepherdess  herself. 
And  hath  so  many  shepherds  in  her  fee^ 
To  hear  thee  ang,  a  nmple  dlly  elf? 
Or  be  the  shepherds  which  do  serve  her  laxy, 
That  thejr  list  not  their  merry  nipes  apply  ? 
Or  be  their  pipes  untunable  and  crazy, 
That  they  cannot  her  honour  worthily?" 
**  Ah !  nay,"  said  Colin,  **n^ther  so^  nor  so : 

-  Biarygoldi.  •  Meted,  measured. 
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For  better  tbepherdk  be  not  under  tky, 

Nor  better  able,  when  they  list  to  blow 

Their  pipes  aloud,  her  name  to  glorify. 

There  is  oood  Harpalus,  now  wexen  aged 

In  fiuthftu  serrice  of  fiur  Cynthia : 

And  there  is  Corydon,  though  meanly  waged, 

Tet  ablest  wit  of  most  I  know  this  day. 

And  there  is  sad  Alcyon  bent  to  mourn, 

Thou^  fit  to  frame  an  everlasting  ditty, 

Whose  gentle  sprite  for  Daphne's  death  doth  tvstti 

Sweet  lays  of  loye  to  en^ess  plaints  of  pity. 

Ah !  pensive  boy,  ponue  that  brave  conceit 

In  thy  sweet  Eglantine  of  Meriflure ; 

Lift  up  thy  notes  unto  their  wonted  height, 

That  may  thy  muse  and  mates  to  mirth  allure. 

There  eke  is  Palin  worthy  of  great  praise, 

All  be  he  envy  at  my  rustic  quill : 

And  there  is  pleasing  Aloon,  could  he  raise 

His  tunes  from  l^s  to  matter  of  more  skill. 

And  there  is  old  Fakmon  free  from  spite. 

Whose  carefbl  pipe  may  make  the  hearer  rae : 

Yet  he  himself  may  rued  be  more  right, 

That  sung  so  long  until  qi^  hoarse  he  grew. 

And  there  is  Ala&ster  throughly  taught 

In  all  this  skill,  though  knoweu  yet  to  lew ; 

Yet,  were  he  known  to  Cvnthia  as  he  ought, 

His  Eliseis  would  be  read  anew. 

Who  lives  that  can  match  that  heroic  song, 

Which  he  hath  of  that  mighty  princess  made  ? 

O  dreaded  Dread,  do  not  Sivself  that  wrong, 

To  let  thy  fisune  lie  so  in  hidden  shade: 

But  call  it  forth,  O  call  him  forth  to  thee, 

To  end  thy  glory  which  he  hath  begun : 

That,  when  he  ttnished  hath  as  it  should  be, 

No  lM*aver  poem  can  be  under  sun. 

Nor  Po  nor  Tiber's  swans  so  much  renowned, 

Nor  all  the  brood  of  Greece  so  hiohly  prtdsed, 

Can  match  that  muse  when  it  with  bays  is  crowned. 

And  to  the  pitch  of  her  perfection  raised. 

And  there  is  a  new  shepnerd  late  up  sprung, 

The  which  doth  all  afore  him  fkt  surpass ; 

Appearing  well  in  that  well  tuned  song. 

Which  late  he  sung  unto  a  scomftil  lass. 

Yet  doth  his  trembling  Muse  bat.lowly  fly, 
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As  daring  not  too  rashly  mount  on  height, 
And  doth  her  tender  {dames  as  yet  bat  try 
In  love's  soft  lays  and  looser  thoughts'  delight 
Then  rouse  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniel, 
Xnd  to  what  course  thou  please  thyself  advance : 
But  most,  me  seems,  thy  accent  wUl  excel 
In  traffic  plaints  and  passionate  mischance. 
And  there  that  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean  is. 
That  i^nds  his  wit  in  love's  consuming  smart : 
Full  sweetly  tempered  is  that  muse  of  his. 
That  can  empierce  a  prince's  mighty  heart 
There  also  i^  (ah  no,  he  is  not  now !) 
But  since  I  said  he  is,  he  quite  is  gone, 
Amyntas  quite  is  gone,  and  lies  fuU  low. 
Having  his  Amaryllis  left  to  moan. 
Help,  O  ye  shepherds,  help  ye  all  in  this, 
Help  Amaryllis  this  her  loss  to  mourn : 
Her  loss  is  yours,  your  loss  Amyntas  is, 
Amyntas,  n>wer  of  shepherds'  pride  forlorn : 
He  whilst  he  lived  was  the  noblest  swain, 
That  ever  piped  in  an  oaten  quill : 
Both  did  he  other,  which  could  pipe,  maintain. 
And  eke  could  i»pe  himself  with  passing  skill. 
And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  Aetion ; 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  no  where  be  found : 
Whose  muse,  full  of  high  thought's  invention. 
Doth  like  himself  heroically  sound. 
All  these^  and  many  others  mo  remain. 
Now,  after  Astrophel  is  dead  and  gone : 
But,  while  as  Astrophel  did  live  and  r^gn. 
Amongst  all  these  was  none  his  paragon. 
All  these  do  flourish  in  their  sundry  kind. 
And  do  their  C^thia  inmiortal  make : 
Yet  found  I  liking  in  her  royal  mind. 
Not  for  my  skill,  but  for  that  shepherd's  sake." 

Here  Harpalus  is  supposed  to  be  Barnaby  Googe,  the 
author,  among  other  productions,  of  a  collection  of 
**  Eclogues,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnets,"  published  in  1563, 
or,  as  has  been  suggested  bv  Mr.  Collier,  perhaps  Lord 
Buckhurst ;  Corydon,  Abraham  Fraunce,  author  of  "  The 
Lamentation  of  Corydon  for  the  Love  of  Alexis  *'  (from 
the  Latin),    1688;    Alcyon,  undoubtedly  Sir  Arthur 
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Gorges,  introduced  under  the  same  appeUation  in  the 
Dapnnaida,  Eglantine  of  Meriflure  being,  apparently, 
the  title  of  some  unpublished  poem  of  his;  Paliu, 
Thomas  Chaloner,  mentioned  by  Puttenham  as  among 
those  most  eminent  for  eclogue  and  pastoral  poesy,  or, 
as  Malone  thinks,  George  Peele,  the  dramatist ;  Alcon, 
Thomas  Watson,  author  of  a  Collection  of  Sonnets, 
published  in  1691,  or,  according  to  Maione,  Thomas 
Lodge,  the  dramatist ;  Palemon,  certainly  Thomas 
Churchyard,  a  very  voluminous  poet,  as  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  by  Mr.  Collier,*  and  not  Arthur  Gold- 
ing  as  suggested  bv  Malone ;  and  Amyntas,  as  already 
stated,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean, 
of  course,  is  Raleigh  ;  and  Astrophel  is  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney ;  and  Alabaster  and  Daniel  are  real  names.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  notices  is  that  of  Action,  which 
Mr.  Todd  conceives  to  be  intended  for  Drayton,  but  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  supposed  that  Shakespeare  is 
most  probably  meant,  as  Malone  contends.  Drayton 
had  published  nothing  in  an  heroical  strain  even  in  1595 ; 
and,  if  he  had,  still  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any 
meaning  to  the  assertion  that  his  muse  did  Hke  himself 
heroically  sound.  On  the  other  hand  Shakespeare  s 
name  seems  to  be  pointedly  alluded  to. 

A  shepherdess  named  Lucida  now  observes  to  Colin 
that  he  has  said  nothing  of  any  of  the  nymphs  in  Cynthia's 
retinue ;  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  found  favour  with 
none  of  them. 

"  Ah  for  be  it,"  quoth  Colin  Clout,  "  fro  me, 
That  I  of  gentle  maids  should  ill  deserve  j 
For  that  myself  I  do  profess  to  be 
Vassal  to  one,  whom  all  my  days  I  serve ; 
The  beam  of  beauty  sparkled  from  above, 
The  flower  of  virtue  and  pure  chastity, 
The  blossom  of  sweet  joy  and  perfect  love, 
The  pearl  of  peerless  grace  and  modesty : 
To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate, 
To  her  my  heart  1  nightly  martyrize : 


♦  See  his  History  of  the  Stage,.  11.  431. 
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Tcr  her  mj  lore  I  lowly  do  proctrate, 

To  lier  my  life  I  wholly  sacrifice : 

My  thoaght,  my  heart,  my  lore,  my  lifb  is  she, 

Aud  I  here  ever  only,  ever  one : 

One  ever  I  all  yowed  here  to  be. 

One  ever  I,  aud  other's  neyer  none." 

This  was  surely  written  before  Rosalind  had  been 
forgotten  in  a  new  passion  ;  yet  by  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Uie  Earl  of  Derby  in  April  1594  Spenser  was  certainly 
far  advanced  in  his  courtship  of^  if  not  on  the  point  of 
marriage  with,  another  love.  Here  are  the  most  strik- 
ing parts  of  the  tribute  to  the  court  ladies : — 

"  They  all,"  quoth  he,  "  me  graced  goo^y  well. 
That  all  I  praise ;  but  in  the  highest  place, 
Urania,  sister  unto  Astrophel, 
In  whose  brave  mind,  as  in  a  golden  colfkt, 
All  heayenly  gifts  and  riches  locked  are ; 
More  ridi  tfaaa  pearls  of  Ind,  or  gdd  of  Ophef , 
And  in  her  s^  more  wondeiiul  and  rare. 
Ne  less  praSse-worthy  I  Theana  read. 
Whose  goodly  beams,  though  ihey  be  oyer-dight 
With  mourning  stole  of  careful  widowhead. 
Yet  through  that  darksome  vale  do  glister  bright ; 
She  is  the  well  of  bounty  and  brave  mind. 
Excelling  most  in  glory  and  great  light ; 
She  is  the  ornament  of  womankind. 
And  court's  chief  giiland  with  all  virtues  dight. 
•  ••••• 

Ne  less  praise- worthy  is  her  sister  dear, 

Fair  Marian,  the  Muses'  only  darling : 

Whose  beau^  shrneth  as  the  morning  <!^ear. 

With  silver  dew  upon  the  roses  pearhng. 

Ne  less  praise-worthj  is  Manilla, 

Best  known  by  bearing  up  great  Cynthia's  train : 

That  same  is  she  to  whom  Daphnaida 

Upon  her  niece's  death  I  did  complain : 

She  is  the  pattern  of  true  wbifianl^. 

And  only  mirror  of  feminity : 

Worthy  next  affcer  C^Uiia  to  tread. 

As  she  is  next  her  in  nobility. 
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Ne  less  praiseworthy  Stella  do  I  read, 
Though  noo^t  m  j  praises  of  her  needed  are, 
Whom  verse  of  noblest  shepherd  lately  dead 
Hath  praised  and  raised  above  each  other  star. 
Ne  less  praiseworthy  are  the  sisters  three, 
The  honour  of  the  noble  family 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myself  to  be, 
And  most  that  unto  them  I  am  so  ni^ ; 
Phyllis,  Charyllis,  and  sweet  AmarylHs. 
Phyllis,  the  Mr,  is  eldest  of  the  three : 
The  next  to  her  is  bountiful  Charyllis : 
But  the  youngest  is  the  highest  in  degroe. 
Phyllis,  the  flower  of  rare  perfection. 
Fair  spreading  forth  ^er  l^ves  with  fresh  delight, 
That,  with  their  beauty's  amorous  reflexion. 
Bereave  of  sense  each  rash  beholder's  sight 
But  sweet  Charyllis  is  the  paragon 
Of  peerless  price,  and  ornament  of  praise, 
Admired  by  all,  vet  envied  of  none. 
Through  the  mild  temperance  of  her  goodly  rays. 
Thrice  happy  do  I  hold  thee,  noble  swain, 
The  which  art  of  so  rich  a  spoil  possessed, 
And,  it  embracing  dear  without  disdain, 
Hast  sole  possession  in  so  chaste  a  breast ; 
Of  all  the  shepherds'  daughters  which  there  be, 
And  yet  there  be  the  fairest  under  sky, 
Or  tlit  elsewhere  I  ever  yet  did  see, 
A  fiurer  nymph  yet  never  saw  mine  eye : 
She  is  the  pride  and  primrose  of  the  rest. 
Made  by  the  Maker  self  to  be  admired ; 
And  like  a  goodly  beacon  high  addressed. 
That  is  with  sparks  of  heavenly  beauty  fired. 
But  Amaryllis,  whether  ^rtunate 
Or  else  unfortunate  ma^  I  aread. 
That  freed  is  from  Cupid's  yoke  by  £ite. 
Since  which  she  doth  new  l^ds'  adventure  dread,— 
Shepherdf  whatever  thou  hast  heard  to  be  j 
In  this  or  that  prised  diversly  apart. 
In  her  thou  mayst  them  all  assembled  see. 
And  sealed  up  in  the  treasure  of  her  heart 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Here  Urania  is  the  Countess  of  Pembroke ;   Theana, 
Anne  Countess  of  Warwick,  already  eulogised  in  The 
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Bums  ff  Time ;  Marian,  her  sister,  Margaret  Countess 
of  Cumberland;  Marsilia,  the  Marchioness  of  North- 
ampton, to  whom  the  Daphnaida  is  dedicated ;  Stella, 
the  object  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  first  affection,  the  Lady 
Penelope  Devereux,  now  the  widow  of  Lord  Rich ;  and 
Phyllis,  Chanrllis,  and  Amaryllis,  the  three  daughters 
of  Sir  John  Spenser,  Lady  Carey,  Lady  Compton,  and 
Lady  Derby,  of  whom  an  account  has  already  been 
given.*  Besides  these  there  are  mentioned  two  Irish 
ladies,  Galathea  and  Nesera ;  and  two  others,  Flavia  and 
Candida,  also  undiscovered. 

A  portion,  at  least,  of  the  further  enthusiastic  cele- 
bration of  Elizabeth  must  also  be  given : — 

**  Every  gift,  and  every  goodly  meed. 
Which  she  on  me  bestowed,  demands  a  day ; 
And  every  day,  in  which  she  did  a  deed. 
Demands  a  year  it  duly  to  display. 
Her  words  were  like  a  stream  of  honey  fleeting, 
The  which  doth  softly  trickle  from  the  hive ; 
Able  to  melt  the  hearer's  heart  nnweeting. 
And  eke  to  make  the  dead  again  alive. 
Her  deeds  were  like  great  clusters  of  ripe  grapes. 
Which  load  the  bunches  of  the  fruitful  vine ; 
Offering  to  fall  into  each  mouth  that  gapes, 
And  fill  the  same  with  store  of  timely  wine. 
Her  looks  were  like  beams  of  the  morning  sun. 
Forth  looking  through  the  windows  of  the  east, 
When  first  the  fleecy  cattle  have  begun 
Upon  the  pearled  ^rass  to  make  their  feast. 
Her  thoughts  are  like  the  fume  of  frankincense, 
Which  from  a  golden  censor  forth  doth  rise. 
And  throwing  fbrth  sweet  odours  mounts  frt)  thence 
In  rolling  globes  up  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

**  Her  great  excellence 
Lifls  me  above  the  measure  of  my  might. 
That,  being  filled  with  furious  insolence, 
I  feel  myself  like  one  yrapt  in  sprite. 
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Tet  will  I  think  of  her,  yet  will  I  speak. 
So  long  as  life  my  limbs  doth  hold  together ; 
And,  whenas  death  these  vital  bands  shall  break. 
Her  name  recorded  I  will  leare  for  ever. 

•  ••••• 
And,  long  while  after  I  am  dead  and  rotten, 
Amongst  the  shepherds'  daughters  dancing  round. 
My  lays  made  of  her  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

But  sung  by  them  with  flowery  girlands  crowned/' 

He  is  then  asked  why  he  ever  left  that'  happ^  land,  and 
came  back  to  the  barren  soil  where  he  now  is,  there  to 
dwell  with  cold,  and  care,  and  penury.  His  answer 
seems  to  imply  that  all  had  not  gone  quite  smooth  with 
him  at  court : — 

**  Sooth  to  say,  it  is  no  sort  of  life. 
For  shepherd  fit  to  lead  in  that  same  place. 
Where  each  one  seeks  with  malice,  and  with  strife, 
To  thrust  down  other  into  foul  disgrace, 
Himself  to  raise :  and  he  doth  soonest  rise 
That  best  can  handle  his  deceitful  wit 
In  subtile  shifts,  and  finest  sleights*  deyise, 
Either  by  slandering  his  well-deemed  name. 
Through  leasintfs  lewd,  and  f^gned  forgery ; 
Or  else  b^  breeding  him  some  blot  of  blame, 
By  creepmg  dose  mto  his  secrecy ; 
To  which  him  needs  a  guileful  hollow  heart, 
Masked  with  Mr  dissembling  courtesy, 
A  filed  tongue,  fVimished  wiw  terms  of  art. 
No  art  of  school,  but  courtiers*  schoolery. 
For  arts  of  school  have  there  small  countenance, 
Counted  but  toys  to  busy  idle  brains. 

•  ••••• 
For  each  man's  worth  is  measured  by  his  weed. 
As  harts  by  horns,  or  asses  by  their  ears : 

Yet  asses  been  not  all  whose  ears  exceed, 

Nor  yet  all  harts  that  horns  the  highest  bears. 

For  highest  looks  have  not  the  highest  mind, 

Nor  haughty  words  most  full  of  m^hest  thoughts ;     « 

But  are  like  bladders  blowen  up  with  wind. 

That  being  pricked  do  vanish  into  noughts. 

Eren  such  is  all  their  Taunted  vanity, 
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Nought  elie  but  sniolDe,  that  fianedi  looa  wmmf ; 
Such  is  tbeiF  g^tj  thsA  in  wtmfHe  eye 
Seen  greatest,  wi»n  tbeir  garments  aro  most  gay; 
So  th^  themsehres  for  pnuse  of  fools  do  aeXk, 
And  all  their  wealth  for  pfdntiDg  on  a  wall ; 
With  price  whereof  they  bay  a  golden  bell^ 
And  pnrdttse  highest  rooms  in  bower  and  haU  t 
Whiles  nn^  Truth  and!  simple  Honesty 
Do  wandar  ap  and  down  despised  of  all ; 
Their  plain  attire  such  glorious  gallantry 
Disdains  so  much,  that  none  them  in  doth  call." 

Hobinol,  or  Harvey,  here  interposes^  observing  that  he 
well  remembers  when  he  himself  went  to  court  ''  to 
wait  on  Lobbin,"  there  were  many  worthy  persons  there. 
Lobbin  is  probably  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ^  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Dido  lamented  in  the  eleventh 
eclogue  of  the  Shq^herd^s  CaUa^dm'  was  as  illegitimate 
daughter  of  his.* 

After  this  comes  a  great  passage  on  the  Love  that  flou- 
rishes at  court  as  contrasted  with  that  of  simple  shep- 
herds ; — 

'<  And  is  Love  then  "  smd  Govvlas^  *'onoe  knewQ 
In  court,  and  his  sweet  lore  proressed  these  ? 
I  weened  sure  he  was  our  god  aloa^ 
And  only  wonned  in  fields  and  fot ests  here  :^ 

**  Not  so,"  quoth  he^  *<  Love  most  abouodetit  there. 
For  all  the  wt^ls  and  windows  tiiere  are  writ 
All  full  of  love,  and  love,  nod  love  my  dear, 
And  all  their  tatlk  and  study  i«  of  it 
Ne  any  there  doth  brave  or  valiant  seem. 
Unless  that  some  gay  mistress*  baidge  h&  beava: 
Ne  any  one  himself  doth  aught  esteem. 
Unless  he  swim  in  love  up  to  the  ears. 
But  thev  of  Love,  and  of  ms  saered  lere, 
(As  it  snould  be)  all  otherwise  devise^ 
Than  we  poor  shepherda  are  accustomed  here, 
And  him  do  sue  and  serve  sdl  olhevwise. 
For  with  lewd  qieeches,  and  Heendoos  deedsy 
His  nughty  my^eries  they  do  proHuie. 
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But  we  poor  ihepberds,  whether  rigfa^  wis 

Or  through  oar  rodeneM  mto  error  kd. 

Do  make  refi^on  how  we  rashly  go 

To  serve  that  god,  that  is  so  greatly  dread ; 

For  him  the  greatest  of  the  gods  we  deem^ 

Bom  withmit  sire  or  coii|des  of  one  kmd ; 

For  Venus  self  doth  solely  eooi^  istm. 

Both  male  and  female  through  dommixtttre  j<^Ded: 

So  pure  and  spotless  Cupkl  K»rth  she  brought^ 

And  in/he  gardens  of  Adonis  nurst: 

Where  growing  he  his  own  perlection  wrought, 

And  Portly  was  of  all  the  gods  the  first. 

Then  ^ot  he  bow  and  shafts  of  gold  and  lead, 

In  which  so  fell  and  puissant  he  grew, 

That  Jove  himself  his  power  began  to  dtead, 

And,  taking  up  to  heaven,  him  godded  new. 

From  thence  he  shoots  his  arrows  everywhere 

Into  the  world,  at  random  as  he  will. 

So  we  him  worship,  so  we  him  adore 

With  humble  hearts  to  heaven  i^plifted  high." 

**  Shepherd,  it  seems  that  some  celestial  rage 
Of  Love,"  quoth  Cuddy,  "  is  breamed  into  thy  breast 

Well  may  it  seem,  by  this  thy  deep  insight. 
That  of  that  god  the  priest  thou  shouldest  be : 
So  well  thou  wot*  st  the  mystery  of  his  might, 
As  if  his  godhead  thou  didst  present  see." 

On  this  launching  out  afresh  in  exaltation  of  the 
inighty  deity,  he  exclaims ; — 

"  Long  before  the  world  he  was  ybore, 
And  bred  above  in  Venus'  bosom  dear: 
For  by  his  power  the  world  was  made  of  yore. 
And  idl  that  therein  wondrous  doth  appear. 

The  lion  chose  his  mate,  the  turtle  dove 
Her  dear,  the  dolphin  his  own  dolphinet ; 
But  man,  that  had  the  spark  of  reason's  might 
More  than  the  rest  to  rule  his  passion. 
Chose  for  his  love  the  fidrest  in  his  sight, 
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like  M  himself  was  fiiirest  by  oreatioD : 
For  beanty  is  the  bait  which  with  delight 
Doth  man  allure  for  to  enlarge  his  kind ; 
Beauty,  the  burning  lamp  of  heayen's  light, 
Darting  h»  beams  into  each  feeble  mind : 
Against  whose  power  nor  god  nor  man  can  find 
DefSence,  ne  ward  the  danger  of  the  wound ; 
But,  being  hurt,  seek  to  be  medicined 
Of  her  that  first  did  stir  that  mortal  stound. 
Then  do  they  cry  and  call  to  Love  apace, 
With  prayers  loud  importuning  the  sky, 
Whence  he  them  hears :  and,  when  he  list  shew  grace. 
Does  grant  them  mce  that  otherwise  would  die. 
So  Love  is  lord  of  all  the  world  by  right, 
And  rules  their  creatures  by  his  powerful  saw  : 
All  being  n^de  the  vassals  of  his  mieht, 
Through  secret  sense  which  thereto  doth  them  draw." 
•  ••••• 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  of  singular  interest  in 
reference  to  Spenser's  personal  history.  It  is  our  last 
notice  of  Rosalind.  Wnen  he  has  ended  his  laudation 
of  Cupid,  a  shepherdess  called  Melissa  observes  that  all 
true  lovers  are  greatly  bound  to  him,  but,  most  of  all,  all 
women  are  his  debtors.  Then  ill  has  he  been  requited, 
rejoins  Hobinol,  for  having  so  long  loved  one  of  them  so 
fondly. 

**  Indeed,"  said  Lucid,  **  I  have  often  heard 
Fur  Rosalind  of  divers  foully  blamed 
For  being  to  that  swain  too  cruel  hard ; 
That  her  bright  glory  else  hath  much  defkmed. 
But  who  can  tell  what  cause  had  that  fair  m£ud  ^ 
To  use  him  so  that  used  her  so  well ; 
Or  who  with  blame  can  justly  her  upbraid, 
For  loving  not  ?  for  who  can  love  compel  ? 
And,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  foolhardy  thing, 
Rashly  to  witen  p  creatures  so  divine ; 
For  demigods  they  be,  and  first  did  spring 
From  heaven,  though  graft  in  fitdlness  feminine." 
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**  Ah !  shepherds,"  then  said  Colin,  **  ye  ne  weet 
How  great  a  guilt  npcm  your  heads  ye  <uiiw, 
To  make  so  bold  a  doom,  with  wonu  unmeet, 
Of  things  celestial  which  ye  neyer  saw. 
For  she  is  not  like  as  the  other  crew 
Of  shepherds'  daughters  which  amongst  you  be. 
But  of  diyine  regard  and  heayenly  hue. 
Excelling  all  that  erer  ye  did  see. 
Not  then  to  her  that  scorned  thing  so  base. 
But  to  myself  the  blame  that  looked  so  high : 
So  high  her  thoughts  as  she  herself  have  place. 
And  loathe  each  lowly  thing  with  lofty  eye. 
Yet  so  much  grace  let  her  vouchsafe  to  grant 
To  simple  swain,  sith  her  I  may  not  love : 
Yet  that  I  may  her  honour  paravant,*! 
And  praise  her  worth,  though  fiir  my  wit  above. 
Such  grace  shall  be  some  guerdon  for  the  grief. 
And  long  affliction  which  I  have  endured : 
Such  grace  sometimes  shall  give  me  some  relief, 
And  ease  of  pain  which  cannot  be  recured. 
And  ye,  my  fellow  shepherds,  which  do  see 
And  hear  Uie  languors  of  my  too  long  dying, 
Unto  the  world  for  ever  witness  be, 
That  hers  I  die,  nought  to  the  world  denying 
This  simple  trophy  of  her  great  conquest'* — 

So,  having  ended,  he  from  ground  did  rise ; 
And  after  him  uprose  eke  all  the  rest : 
All  loth  to  part,  but  that  the  glooming  skies 
Warned  them  to  draw  their  bleating  flocks  to  rest 

Rosalind,  then,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  still  living 
when  this  fine  poem  was  written ;  and  the  lan^age  in 
which  she  is  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  a  heart  which  had 
rather  eeased  to  hope  than  ceased  to  love.  At  the  same 
time,  the  love  too,  as  will  happen  in  that  case,  is  less 
violent  than  it  had  been. 

The  other  pieces  published  along  with  CoKn  Clout's 
Come  Home  Again,  were  several  poems  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  of  which,  however,  only  the  first, 
entitled  Astrophd,  a  Pastoral  Elegy,  is  by  Spenser.  It 
is  a  short  efflision  of  about  200  lines,  **  dedicated  to  the 
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most  beautiiiil  and  vklucNM  lady,  the  Countess  of  Essex/' 
that  18  to  say,  to  Sidney's  widow,  Frances  Walaingtuun, 
who  two  or  three  years  after  losing  her  first  iiusband,  the 
subject  of  the  present  elegy,  hiui  remarried  privately 
with  Elizabeth's  celebrated  fayourite.  Tlie  lady,  how- 
ever, whom  the  poem  celebrates,  is  Sidney's  first  love, 
made  famous  in  nis  own  verses  under  the  same  name, 
Stella,  by  which  she  is  designated  both  here  and  in 
CoHn  Gout's  Come  Home  Again;  the  beautiful  I^uly 
Penelope  Devereux,  Mster  of  his  widow's  presenjt  hus- 
band.   The  following  are  extracts : — 

A  gentle  shepherd  bom  in  Aready, 

Of  gentlest  race  that  ever  shepherd  bore, 

About  the  ^prassy  banks  of  Hsonony 

Did  keep  his  sheen,  his  little  stock  and  store. 

Full  carefully  he  Kept  them  day  and  m^ax. 

In  fkirest  fields ;  ana  Astrc3>hel  he  bight. 

•  •••»• 

In  one  thing  only  fiuling  of  the  best, 
That  he  was  sot  so  happy  as  tbe  rest; 

.  •  •  •  •  « 

He  grew  up  ^t  in  goodness  and  in  gmoe, 
And  doubly  takr  wox  both  in  mind  and  fiiice. 

Which  daily  move  and  more  he  did  augment^ 
With  sentle  usage  and  4emeanow  miid : 
That  ful  men's  hearts  wt^  seeret  ravishmeiit 
He  stole  away,  and  weetiugly  beguiled. 
Ne  spite  itself,  that  all  good  -diings  do&  spill, 
Found  aught  in  him,  that  ^he  could  say  was  ill. 

His  sports  were  fiur,  his  loyanoe  innocent, 
Sweet  without  sour,  and  honey  without  gall ; 
And  he  himself  seemed  made  for  merriment. 
Merrily  masking  both  in  bower  and  hall. 
There  was  no  pleasure  nor  delightful  play. 
When  A8tro|Aiel  so  ever  was  away. 

For  be  could  pipe,  and  dauot,  and  caitfl  awact, 
Amongst  the  shepherds  >in  th^  shearing  feast^ 
As  summer's  lark  that  with  her  song  doth  greet 
The  dawning  day  forthcxnmig  ^m  the  east 


And  lays  of  lore  he  tiso  oouUl  «o«p<Me : 
Thrice  happy  die,  whom  he  4o  praiae  ^d  ehoie. 

•  *  «  •  •  ■• 

And  many  a  nymph  both  of  the  wood  and  hrook. 
Soon  as  his  oaten  pipe  began  to  shrill. 
Both  crystal  wells  and  shady  sroyes  forsook. 
To  hear  the  charms  of  his  endianting  skill ; 
And  brought  him  presents,  flowers  ifi(  were  prime. 
Or  mellow  fruit  if  it  were  harvest-time. 

Bat  he  for  none  of  ihem  did  care  a  whit ; 
Yet  woodgods  for  them  often  sighed  sore. 

Stella  the  &ir,  (he  fairest  star  in  sky, 

•  ••••• 

Her  he  did  love,  her  he  alone  did  honour. 

His  thooghta,  hje  ihymes,  his  songs  wete  fdl  upon  her. 

Ne  her  with  idle  words  alone  he  wowed. 
And  verses  vain  (yet  verses  are  not  vain), 
But  with  brave  deeds  to  her  sole  service  vowed. 


In  wrestling  nimble,  and  in  renning  swift. 
In  shooting  steady,  and  in  swimming  stronjg: 
Well  made  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  leap,  to  lift,  . 
And  all  the  sports  that  shepherds  are  among. 
In  every  one  he  vanqni^ed  every  one. 
He  vanquished  all,  and  vanquished  was  of  none. 

No  beast  so  savage  but  he  could  it  kill ; 
No  chase  so  har(C  but  he  therein  had  skill. 

It  fortuned  as  he  that  perilous  game 
In  foreign  soil  pursued  fkr  away ; 
Into  a  forest  wide  and  waste  he  came. 
Where  store  he  heard  to  be  of  salvage  prey. 
So  wide  a  forest  and  so  waste  as  this. 
Nor  &mou8  Arden,  nor  foul  Arlow,  is. 
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So  as  he  raged  amoDgst  that  heastly  root, 

A  cruel  bei»t  of  mo6t  aoconed  brood 

Upon  him  tamed  (despair  makes  cowards  stoat). 

And,  with  fell  toolh  accustomed  to  blood. 

Launched  his  thigh  with  so  mischieyous  might, 

That  it  both  bone  and  muscles  rired  quite. 


Ah  1  wretched  boy,  the  shape  of  drearihead, 
And  sad  ensample  of  man's  sudden  end : 
Full  little  ^Euletn  but  thou  shalt  be  dead. 
Untitled,  unplained,  of  foe  or  friend ! 
Whilst  none  is  nigh,  thine  eyelids  up  to  dose. 
And  kiss  thy  lips  like  &ded  leaves  of  rose. ' 

A  sort  of  shepherds  sueing  of  the  chace. 
As  they  the  rorest  ranged  on  a  day, 
^  £eite  or  fortune  came  unto  the  place. 
Where  as  the  luckless  boy  yet  bleeding  lay. 

They^  stop|>ed  his  wound,  (too  late  to  stop  it  was  I) 
And  in  their  arms  then  softly  did  him  rear : 
Tho  (as  he  willed)  unto  his  loved  lass. 
His  dearest  love,  him  dolefully  did  bear. 


She,  when  she  saw  her  love  in  such  a  plight. 

Her  yellow  locks  that  shone  so  bright  and  long. 
As  sunny  beams  in  fairest  summer^  day. 
She  fiercely  tore,  and  with  outrageous  wrong 
From  her  red  cheeks  the  roses  rent  away. 

His  pallid  face,  impictured  with  death. 

She  bathed  oft  with  tears,  and  dried  oft : 

And  with  sweet  kisses  sucked  the  wasting  breath 

Out  of  his  lips  like  lilies  pale  and  soft 

And  oft  she  called  to  him,  who  answered  nought, 

But  only  by  his  looks  did  tell  his  thought 

At  last,  when  pain  his  vital  powers  had  spent. 
His  wasted  life  her  weary  lodge  forewent 
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Which  when  she  saw,  she  stayed  not  a  whit, 

But  after  him  did  make  untimely  haste : 

Forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  corpse  did  flit,  , 

And  followed  her  make  like  turtle  chaste ; 

To  prove  that  death  their  hearts  cannot  divide, 

Which  living  were  in  love  so  firmly  tied. 

The  gods,  which  all  things  see,  this  same  heheM, 
And,  pitying  this  pair  of  lovers  true, 
Transformed  them  there  lying  on  the  field 
Into  one  flower  that  is  both  r^  and  blue : 
It  first  grows  red,  and  then  to  blue  doth  rade^ 
Like  Astrophel,  which  thereinto  was  made. 

And  in  the  midst  thereof  a  star  appears. 
As  fiedrly  formed  as  any  star  in  skies ; 
Besembun^  Stella  in  her  freshest  years, 
Forth  dartme  beams  of  beauty  from  her  eyes : 
And  all  the  day  it  standeth  full  of  dew, 
Which  is  the  tears  that  from  her  eyes  did  flow. 

That  herb  of  some  Starlight  is  called  by  name. 
Of  others  Penthia,  though  not  so  well : 
But  thou,  wherever  thou  dost  find  the  same. 
From  this  day  forth  do  call  it  Astrophel : 
And  whensoever  thou  it  up  dost  take. 
Do  pluck  it  softly  fbr  that  shepherd's  sake. 

Stella,  for  all  that  is  here  said,  was  still  extant,  and 
lived  for  many  years  after  this ;  she  had  both  ma^ed 
and  buried  one  husband  in  Sidney's  life>-time,  Robert 
second  Lord  Rich,  whose  widow  sne  now  was  j  and  she 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Blount,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  whom  James  I.  upon  his  coming  to  the  throne 
created  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

The  other  pieces  appear  to  be  by  Sidney's  sister,  the/ 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  here  called  Clorinda ;  by  Spen- 
ser's friend  Bryskett,  supposed  to  be  Thestylis,  which 
name  also  occurs  in  Colin  Clout 's  Come  Home  Again ; 
by  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Matthew  Roydon ;  and  by 
two  unknown  writers.  The  several  poems  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  collected  by  Spenser.  What  with 
Its  high  poetry,  and  the  personal  interest  attacliing  to 
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much  of  what  it  contained,  a  more  exciting  yolume  than 
this  would  be  at  its  first  appearance  can  hardly  be  eon- 
ceiled. 

The  same  year  brought  forth  another   volume    in 
12mo.,  also  printed  for  Ponsonby,  entitled  '  Amoretti 
and  Epithalamion,  written  not  long  since  by  Edmund 
Spenser/    The  Amoretti  are  a  series  of  eighty-eigbt 
Sonnets,  detailing  the  history  of  a  new  afiection    and 
courtship :  and  the  Epithcdtmion  is  a  marriage  song  on 
its  successful  termination.     The  volume  was  probablj 
published  early  in  1595;  for  it  is  entered  in  the  Sta- 
.^  tioners*  Registers  on  the  19th  of  November  in  the  pre- 
,    ceding  year.     It  is  possible,  indeed,  although  not  per- 
haps probable,  that  it  may  have  been  brought  out  before 
the  volume  containing  CoHn  Clout 's  Come  Home  Again. 
It  is  dedicated  by  Ponsonby  "  to  the  Right  Worshipful 
Robert  Needham,  Knight,    in  a  short  address,  in  which 
he  distinctly  states  that  it  is  published  in  Spenser's  ab- 
sence, and  seems  to  state  that  the  manuscript  came  over 
in  the  same  ship  in  which  Needham  had  recently  been 
conveyed  from   Ireland.      He  speaks  of  the  author's 
^' gentle  muse  "  having  been  *' for  his  former  perfection 
long  wished  for  in  England."    That  Spenser  was  at  this  | 
time  absent  from  Engmnd  further  app^ms  from  a  Sonnet 
to  the  author  by  G.  W.  Senior  (perhap  George  Whet- 
stone) prefixed  to  the  vdume,  in  whicn,  after  affirming 
that, 

**  while  Htm  muse  in  foreign  land  doih  stray. 

Invention  sleeps,  and  pens  are  cast  aside,"  ' 

he  adds,         ; 

**  Then,  lue  (hee  home,  that  art  our  perf^t  guide^ 
And  with  thy  wit  illustrate  England  s  &me, 
Daunting  thereby  our  neighbours'  ancient  pride» 
That  do,  for  poesy,  challenge  chiefest  name  f 

alluding,  we  suppose,  to  the  Scotish  poets. 

Spenser's  Sonnets,  though  only  the  relaxations  of  his 
muse  on  a  private  theme,  are  for  the  most  part  at  least 
ingenious  and  graceful  compositions,  and  are  far  from 
meriting  the  disparaging  terms  in  which  they  are  spoken 
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of  bj  Dnunmoiid  of  Hawthomden,  who,  as  quoted  hy 
Ritson  in  his  BibHographia  PoeticOy  says,  **  I  am  not  of 
their  opinion  who  think  them  his ;  for  thej  are  so  childish,  * 
that  it  were  not  well  to  give  them  so  honourable  a  father." 
Dmmmond  foreot  that  a  sonnet  was  not  to  Spenser  what 
it  was  to  himsdf,  a  performance  that  tasked  his  poetical 
powers  to  their  most  elaborate  exercise.  But,  if  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  external  evidence  for  the  au- 
tb^itidty  of  these  Sonnets,  what  would  he  have  had  ? 
Dnimmond's  increduli^,  however,  is  exceeded  in  ab- 
sordi^  by  the  theonr  of  his  countryman  the  late  George 
Chalmers,  who,  in  his  '  Supplemental  Apology  for  the 
Believers  in  the  Shakspeare Papers,'  contends  that  these 
Amaretti  of  Spenser's  are  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  that  their  two  great  objects  were,  **  an  apology  for  . 
not  proceeding  with  the  Fiury  Queen,  and  an  attempt  to 
dear  himself  from  the  cloud  under  which  he  wandered  in 
darkness  and  dismay."  This  is  not  so  much  like  the  con- 
ceit of  a  person  of  little  judgment  (which  Chalmers  was) 
as  of  one  deprived  of  his  judgment  altogether.  Spenser's 
Sonnets  need  no  Oedipus.  There  is  not  a  line  m  them 
that  is  not  readily  intelligible,  and  perfectly  natural,  if 
we  take  them  in  what  we  suppose  Chalmers  himself 
would  not  have  denied  to  be  their  professed  or  obvious 


If,  however,  they  had  been  more  attentively  read  in 
this  sense,  the  portion  of  the  poet's  life  of  which  they  are 
the  histoiy  would  have  been  somewhat  better  understood 
than  it  has  been  by  his  biographers,  and  in  particular  one 
prevailing  misconception  would  have  been  corrected.    It 
nas  been  supposed  that  the  new  mistress  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  these  Sonnets  was  a  person  so  humbly  bom  that 
Spenser,  in  making  her  his  wife,  may  be  sdd  to  have 
stepped  quite  out  of  his  own  rank  in  life  and  made  what 
is  called  a  low  marriage.   Thus,  Mr.  Todd  speaks  of '  <  the^ 
lowliness  of  her  origin  ;"♦  and  in  a  formal  pedigree  which^^ 
Mr.  F.  C.  Spenser  of  Halifax  gives  in  his  communic9 
tion  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  as  furnished  to  him  f 

*  Works  of  Spensei^^^l.  I.  p.  cxii. 
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Sir  William  Betham,  Bart./  Ulster  King  of  Anns,  and 
which  18  stated  by  Sir  William  to  hare  been  com^nled 
by  him  '*  from  the  Records  of  Ireland/'  she  is  deecribed 

as  **  daughter  of ,  a  peasant  of  obscure  family.**  We 

do  not  luiow  what  the  *'  Records  of  Ireland  '*  may  say 
upon  the  subject ;  but  at  least  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  other  evidence  to  this  effect  The  common 
account  seems  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  description  of  her 
in  the  Tenth  Canto  of  the  Sixl^  Book  of  the  Faky  Queen, 
where,  being  represented  as  dancing  with  the  three 
Graces,  and  worthy  to  be  herself  a  ibort^,  she  is  de- 
clared to  be  nevertheless  **  but  a  country  lass.**  But 
<*  a  country  lass**  surely  does  not  nece^ssarily  mean  a  pea- 
sant girl.  It  would  be,  in  the  circumstances,  a  very 
natural  and  appropriate  designation  for  any  provincial 
beauty  belonging  to  the  middle  ranks.  CJibber  in  his 
'Lives  of  the  Poets'  calls  Spen8er*8  mistress  ^'a  mer- 
cbaBt*8  daughter;**  and  there  is  every  appeanmce  that 
such  she  was.  It  is  impossiUe,  at  any  rate,  to  read  the 
Sonnets  from  beginning  to  end,  and  to  retain  the  notion 
that  she  was  of  the  humHe  station  commonly  supposed. 
They  do  not  contain  an  expression  from  which  any  such 
inference  can  be  drawn.  Every  thin^  that  is  aead  of  her 
imdiies  that  she  belonged  to  the  same  class  with  her  lovor, 
and  that,  although  not  of  elevated  rank  or  dbtinguished 
birth,  her  habits  and  accom[dishments  were  those  of  a 
gentlewoman.  In  One  place  she  is  spoken  of  as  living 
near  the  sea;  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been  solem- 
nized in  Cork ;  and  she  was  probably  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  residing  in  that  city  or  the  vicinky.  This  would 
give  a  peculiar  propriety  and  significance  to  the  appeal  In 
the  Epithdcmdon^  '*  Tell  me^  ye  mercdiants'  daughterB," 
&c. 

Here  is  the  First  Sonnet  :— 

a        Happy,  ye  leaves !  whenas  those  lily  hands, 

Which  hold  my  life  in  their  dead-doing  might, 
mU      Shall  handle  you,  and  h<dd  in  love's  soft  bands, 
ingt    Like  captives  trembling  at  the  victor's  sight 
men  ^^^  *^aPP7  li^®  I  ^^hidi^  with  stany  iighl^ 
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ThofleJampingr  eyes  will  deiffn  fometimes  to  look, 
And  read  me  sorrows  of  my  dying  sprite, 
Written  with  tears  in  heart's  close-bleecUne  book. 
And  happy  rlhrmes  I  bathed  in  the  sacred  brook 
Of  Helicon,  wnenoe  she  derived  is ; 
When  ye  behold  that  angel's  blessed  look. 
My  soul's  long-lacked  fcKMl,  my  heaven's  bliss ; 
L^ves,  lines,  and  rhymes,  seek  her  to  please  alone. 
Whom  if  ye  please  I  care  fi>r  other  none ! 
•  i- 

But  this,  although  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  series, 
may  perhaps  have  been  written  at  a  later  date  than  many 
that  follow  it,  and  merely  by  way  of  introduction  or  pre- 
face to  the  rest  after  they  were  collected.  There  is  no- 
thing in  it  to  prevent  our  supposing  it  to  have  been  in- 
dited by  the  poet  at  the  end  mstead  of  at  the  beginning 
or  in  the  middle  of  his  courtship.  At  all  events  his  suit 
was  by  no  means  at  once  successful ;  the  lady  had  to  be 
long  and  perseveringly  wooed  before  she  was  won ;  and 
the  first  forty  or  fifty  sonnets  record  hardljr  any  thing 
but  her  pnde  and  obduracy.  The  chronologicalprogress 
of  the  anair  is  very  clear.  As  the  Sonnets  and  Epitnala^ 
mion  were  finished  and  probably  in  England  before  the  ^r 
end  of  1594,  the  marriage,  which  it  is  intimated  took 
place  OQ  St  Barnabas  day,  may  be  assigned  to  the  11th 
of  June  in  that  year.  Upon  this  supposition  everything 
is  consistent.  The  courtship,  as  we  trace  its  history  in 
the  Sonnets,  ran  through  the  preceding  year  and  a  half 
and  a  little  more ;  and  the  commencement  of  thb  new 
affection  may  be  therefore  fixed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1592,  some  reasonable  time  after  the  poet  had,  in 
hia  Colm  Chut  *«  Ckmie  Home  Agairiy  which  we  assume 
to  have  been  written  for  the  greater  part  in  the  close  of 
the  year  1591,  discharged  his  heart  of  its  last  languid 
fervours  for  Rosalind. 

The  Fourth  Sonnet  announces  the  looking  forth  of  a 
new  year  out  of  Janus*  gate,  that  is  to  say,  ti^e  return  of 
a  first  of  January.     The  Fifth  is  as  follows : 

'  Signing. 
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Rudely  Aou  wrongest  my  dear  heart's  desire. 

In  finding  fiiult  with  her  too  portly  pride : 

The  thing  which  I  do  most  in  her  admire^ 

Is  of  the  world  unworthy  most  envied  :• 

For  in  those  lof^  looks  is  close  implied 

Scorn  of  base  thmgs,  and  sdain  of  foul  dishonour ; 

Threatening  rash  eyes  which  gaze  on  her  so  wide. 

That  loosely  they  ne  dare  to  look  upon  her. 

Such  pride  is  praise;  such  portliness  is  honour; 

That  boldened  innocence  bears  in  her  eyes ; 

And  her  fair  countenance,  like  a  goodly  banner. 

Spreads  in  defiance  of  all  enemies. 

Was  never  in  this  world  ought  worthy  tried. 

Without  some  spark  of  such  self-pleaong  pride. 

Most  commonly,  however,  he  takes  a  different  view  of 
this  part  of  the  lady's  character,  and  of  her  bearing  to- 
waras  him.    As  for  instance  in  the  Tenth  Sonnet : — 

Unrighteous  Lord  of  Love,  what  law  is  this. 

That  me  thou  makest  thus  tormented  be, 

The  whiles  she  lordeth  in  licentious  bliss 

Of  her  free  will,  scorning  both  thee  and  lot  f 

See  how  the  tyranness  doth  joy  to  see 

The  huge  massacres  which  her  eyes  do  make ; 

And  humbled  hearts  brings  captive  unto  thee, 

That  thou  of  them  may'st  mighty  vengeance  take, 

But  her  proud  heart  do  thou  a  little  shake, 

And  that  high  look,  with  which  she  doth  control 

All  this  world's  pride,  bow  to  a  baser  make, 

And  all  her  fiiults  in  thy  black  book  enrol : 

That  I  may  laugh  at  her  in  equal  sort, 

As  she  doth  laugh  at  me,  and  makes  my  pain  her  sport. 

In  the  Fourteenth  he  speaks  of  having  received  a  re- 

fulse  which  had  for  the  time  made  him  abandon  his  suit, 
n  the  Nineteenth  we  find  the  middle  of  April  arrived, 
when 

The  merry  cuckow,  messenger  of  spring. 

His  trumpet  shrill  hath  thrioe  already  sounded  f 
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and  the  Twenty-second  brings  us  to  Easter.    In  the 
Twenty-seventh  he  reminds  her  that,  beautiful  as  she  is, 
all  her  beauty  will  in  time  be  forgotten,  save  only  what 
of  it  shall  be  kept  in  the  recollection  of  men  by  this  verse 
of  his,  *  *  that  never  shall  expire. "     In  the  Twenty-eiehth 
he  speaks  of  her  giving  him  great  hope  that  she  will  re- 
lent by  her  wearing  that  day  a  laurel-leaf,  being  the  badge 
which  he  himself  bears ;  alluding  perhaps  to  the  appoint- 
ment he  is  understood  to  have  held  of  Poet  Laureate. 
In  the  Twenty-ninth  it  is  mentioned  that  this  laurel  or 
bay  had  been  presented  to  her  by  hipa.     In  the  Thirty- 
third  he  addresses  himself  to  liodwick — ^that  is,  to  his  / 
friend  Lodowick  Bryskett — and  apologises  for  not  finish- 
ing his  Fairy  Queen,  on  the  plea  that  to  do  so  in  his  pre- 
sent situation  he  would  require  two  wits  or  minds,  the 
one  which  is  all  he  has  got  being  wholly  occupied  and 
"  tossed  with  troublous  fit  of  a  proud  love."  In  the  Thirty- 
fourth  he  compares  his  mistress  to  a  star  that  was  wont 
to  direct  him  with  her  bright  ray,  and  that  is  now  over- 
cast with  clouds.    This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Mb 
suit  had  once  known  a  brighter  time,  however  brief,  than 
has  shone  upon  it  since  the  commencement  of  his  sonnet- 
writing.     The  following,  which  is  the  Thirty-seventh,  is 
not  very  like  the  description  of  the  daughter  of  an  ob- 
scure peasant: — 

What  guile  is  this,  that  those  her  golden  tresses 

She  doth  attire  under  a  net  of  gold ; 

And  with  sl^  skill  so  cunningly  them  dresses. 

That  which  is  gold^  or  hair,  may  scarce  be  told  ? 

Is  it  that  men's  frail  eyes,  which  gaze  too  bold. 

She  may  entangle  in  that  golden  snare ; 

And,  being  caught,  may  crafdly  enfold 

Their  weaker  hearts,  which  are  not  well  aware  ? 

Take  heed,  therefore,  mine  eyes,  how  ye  do  stare 

Henceforth  too  rashly  on  that  guileful  net, 

In  which,  if  ever  ye  entrapped  are, 

Out  of  her  bands  ye  by  no  means  shall  get 

Fondness  it  were  for  any,  being  free. 

To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  be  I 

In  the  Thirty-ninth  he  records  how  he  had  been  glad- 
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dened  and  reviyed  by  her  haying  lately  smiled  on  him  in 
a  time  of  sadness ;  and  the  same  subject  is  pursued  in  tha 
Fortieth,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Mark  when  she  smiles  with  amiable  cheer. 

And  tell  me  whereto  can  ye  liken  it; 

When  on  each  eyelid  sweetly  do  appear 

An  hundred  graces  as  in  shade  to  sit. 

Likest  it  seemeth,  in  my  simple  wit, 

Unto  the  fair  sunshine  m  summer's  day, 

That,  when  a  dreadful  storm  away  is  mt, 

Through  the  broad  world  doth  spread  his  goodly  ray  ; 

At  sight  whereof,  each  bird  that  sits  on  spray. 

And  every  beast  that  to  bis  den  was  ^ed. 

Comes  forth  afredi  out  of  their  late  dismay. 

And  to  the  light  lift  up  their  drooping  head. 

So  my  storm-beaten  heart  likewise  is  cheered 

With  that  sunshine,  when  cloudy  looks  are  cleared. 

It  may  be  (d)8erved  that  we  have  here  nearly  the  same 
ezpresaoB — '^  An  hundred  graces  on  her  eyelid  sate," 
M,  which  E.  K.  in  his  ghss  on  the  Sixth  Eclogue  of 
the  Shepherds  Caieodar  quotes  as  occurring  in  one  of 
Spenser's  now  lost  PageawU,* 

In  the  Forty-third  Sonnet  he  complsuns  indignantly  of 
her  having  tied  his  tongue  with  proud  restraint,  or  pro- 
hibited him  from  speaking  to  her ;  and  he  makes  mention 
of  **  her  deep  wit,  that  true  heart's  thoughts  can  spell.*' 
In  the  Forty-sixth  we  find  him  noting  that  whenever  in 
visiting  her  he  has  staid  his  prefixed  time  she  forces  him 
to  go  away.  In  the  Fiftieth  he  speaks  of  having  been  ill. 
From  the  Fifty-second  it  may  be  gathered  Ihat  Aev  were 
probably  not  so  placed  as  to  meet  every  day  ;  having  re- 
turned home  from  seeing  her,  he  describes  himself  as 
doomed  "  long-while  alone  in  languor  to  rem^«"  This 
is  the  Fifty-fourth  : — 

Of  this  world's  theatre  in  which  we  stay. 
My  love,  like  the  spectator,  idly  sits  ; 
Beholding  me,  that  all  the  pageants  play, 
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Disgubiog  diyenely  my  troubled  wits. 
Sometimes  I  joy  when  glad  oecaskm  fit8» 
ADd  mask  in  mirth  like  to  a  comedy : 
Soon  after,  when  my  joy  to  sorrow  flitB, 
I  wail,  and  make  my  woes  a  tragedy. 
Yet  she,  beholding  me  with  constant  eye, 
Delights  not  in  my  mirth,  nor  roes  my  smart : 
But,  when  I  laugh,  she  mocks ;  and,  when  I  cry> 
She  laughs,  and  hardens  erermore  her  heart 
What  then  can  moTe  her  ?  if  not  mirth  nor  moan, 
She  is  no  woman,  but  a  senseless  stone. 

The  Sixtieth  Sonnet  is  the  one  ftom  which  the  year  of 
Spenser's  birth  has  been  deduced.  The  astronomers,  he 
observes,  assign  to  each  of  the  planets  a  certain  cycle* 
Thus  Mars  completes  his  sphere  in  sixty  of  our  years. 
Then  he  goes  on : — 

So,  since  the  winged  god  his  planet  clear 
Began  in  me  to  move,  one  year  is  spent : 
.  The  which  doth  l<mger  unto  me  appear 
Than  all  those  forty  which  my  life  out-went 
Then  by  that  count,  which  lovers^  books  invent, 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains: 
Which  I  have  winted  in  long  langubhment 

One  part  of  the  meaning  of  this,  at  any  rate,  is  clear 
enough ;  bis  suit  has  now  gone  on  for  about  a  year. 
And  the  previous  portion  of  his  life,  he  seems  to  state, 
had  extended  over  forty  years  ;  so  that  he  was  now  forty- 
one.  This  was  in  the  end  of  the  year  1693  ;  so  that  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  bom  in  1662. 

The  Sixty-second  Sonnet  brings  us  to  another  new 
year,  which  is  described  as  havmg  begun  his  course 
"  with  show  of  morning  mild."  And  from  about  this 
time,  too,  the  fair  lady  begins  to  mitigate  her  severity, 
and  the  prospects  of  her  lover  to  brighten.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  Sixty-fourth,  Sixty-fifth,  and  Sixty-sixth 
Sonnets : — 

Coming  to  kiss  her  lips  (such  grace  I  found) 
Me  seemed,  I  smelt  a  garden  of  sweet  flowers, 
That  dainty  odours  from  them  threw  around, 
JPor  damsels  fit  to  deck  their  lovers'  bowers. 
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Her  lips  did  smell  like  onto  ^^yflowers ; 

Her  mddy  cheeks,  like  unto  roses  red ; 

Her  snowy  brows,  like  budded  bellamoures ;  * 

Her  lovely  eyes,  like  pinks  but  newly  spread; 

Her  goodly  bosom,  like  a  strawberry  bed ; 

Her  neck,  like  to  a  bunch  of  columbines ; 

Her  breast,  like  lilies,  ere  their  leaves  be  shed ; 

Her  nipples,  like  young  blossomed  jessamines : 

Such  fni^grant  flowers  do  give  most  odorous  smell ; 

But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  exoeL 

The  doubt  which  ye  misdeem,  fair  love,  is  vwn. 

That  fondly  fear  to  lose  your  liberty ; 

When,  losing  one,  two  liberties  ye  gain. 

And  make  him  bond  that  bondage  erst  did  fly. 

Sweet  be  the  bands  the  which  true  love  doth  tie 

Without  constraint,  or  dread  of  any  ill : 

The  ^ntle  bird  feels  no  captivity 

Withm  her  cage ;  but  sings,  and  feeds  her  fill. 

There  pride  dare  not  approach,  nor  discord  spill 

The  league  twixt  them,  that  loyal  love  hath  bound : 

But  simple  truth,  and  mutual  good- will. 

Seeks  with  sweet  peace  to  salve  each  other^s  wound : 

There  Faith  doth  fearless  dwell  in  brazen  tower. 

And  spotless  Pleasure  builds  her  sacred  bower. 

To  all  those  happy  blessings,  which  ye  have 
Widi  plenteous  hand  by  heaven  upon  you  thrown ; 
This  one  disparagement  they  to  you  gave. 
That  ye  your  love  lent  to  so  mean  a  one. 
Ye,  whose  high  worth's  surpassing  paragon 
Could  not  on  earth  have  found  one  fit  for  mate, 
Ne  but  in  heaven  matchable  to  none. 
Why  did  ye  stoop  unto  so  lowly  state  ? 
But  ye  thereby  much  peater  glory  get. 
Than  had  ye  sorted  with  a  prince's  peer :' 
For,  now  your  light  doth  more  itself  dilate. 
And,  in  my  darimess,  greater  doth  appear. 
Yet,  since  your  light  nath  once  enlumined  me. 
With  my  reflex  yours  shall  increased  be. 

These  last  lines  sorely  have  anything  rather  than  the 
*  What  flower  or  plant  this  is  the  glossaries  do  not  explain. 
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appearance  of  having  been  addressed  to  a  peasant  girl,  or 
to  any  one  greatly  inferior  in  condition  to  the  writer. 
We  add  the  Sixty-seventh : — 

Like  as  a  huntsman  after  weary  chase, 
Seeing  the  game  from  him  escaped  away, 
Sits  down  to  rest  him  in  some  shady  place, 
With  panting  hounds  beffuiled  of  their  prey : 
So,  after  long  pursuit  and  vain  assay, 
When  I  all  weary  had  the  chase  forsook. 
The  gentle  deer  returned  the  self-same  wav. 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  next  brook : 
There  she,  beholding  me  with  milder  look. 
Sought  not  to  fly,  but  fearless  still  did  bide ; 
Till  I  in  hand  her  yet  half-trembling  took, 
And  with  her  own  good  will  her  firmly  tied. 
Strange  thing,  me  seemed,  to  see  a  beast  so  wild 
So  goodly  won,  with  her  own  will  beguiled. 

The  Sixty-eighth  is  written  on  Good-Friday.  And 
here  are  the  Sixty-ninth,  Seventieth,  and  Seventy- 
first:— 

The  fiimous  warriors  of  the  antique  world 

Used  trophies  to  erect  in  stately  wise ; 

In  which  they  would  the  records  have  enrolled 

Of  their  great  deeds  and  valorous  emprise. 

What  trophy  then  shall  I  most  fit  devise, 

In  which  1  may  record  the  memory 

Of  my  love's  conquest,  peerless  beauty^s  prize, 

Adorned  with  honour,  love,  and  chastity ! 

Even  this  verse,  vowed  to  eternity, 

Shall  be  thereof  immortal  moniment; 

And  tell  her  praise  to  all  posterity. 

That  may  admire  such  world's  rare  wonderment; 

The  happy  purchase  of  my  glorious  spoil, 

Gotten  at  last  with  labour  and  long  toiL 

Fresh  Spring,  the  herald  of  love's  mighty  king, 

In  whose  coat-armour  richly  are  displayed 

All  sorts  of  flowers,  the  which  on  earth  do  spring. 

In  goodly  colours  gloriously  arrayed ; 

Go  to  my  love,  where  she  is  careless  laid,  ^ 

Yet  in  her  winter's  bower  not  well  awake ; 

Tell  her  the  joyous  time  will  not  be  stayed. 
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UnletES  Elie  do  him  by  the  foretock  take  ; 

Bid  ber  tlierefor«  herself  soon  ready  msike, 

To  wait  on  Love  atiiODgst  his  lovely  crew ; 

Where  every  one,  that  intsseth  then  lier  tnake^ 

Shall  be  by  him  ameroed  with  pe]iaD<^e  due. 

Make  hasten  therefore^  street  tove,  whilst  it  is  prime; 

For  none  can  call  again  the  pass^^  time. 

I  joy  to  see  bow,  in  your  drawen  work^ 

Yonraelf  unto  the  b*e  ye  do  compare ; 

And  me  nnto  the  spider,  that  doUi  lurk 

In  close  await,  to  catch  ber  unaware : 

Right  so  yourself  were  caught  in  cunning  snare 

Of  a  dear  foe^  and  thralled  to  his  love ; 

In  wbose  strait  bands  ye  now  captived  are 

So  firmly,  that  ye  never  may  remove. 

But,  as  your  work  is  woven  all  about 

With  woodbine  flowers  and  fragaiit  eglantine ; 

So  sweet  yoar  prison  you  in  time  shall  prove, 

With  many  dear  delights  bedecked  fine. 

And  all  thenceforth  etcnial  peace  shall  sec 

Between  the  spider  and  the  geiitle  bee. 

Here  again  we  have  plainly  a  lady^  with  her  elegant 
aecompliahments  and  bcr  leisuroj  not  ^^a  t^ountry  lass" 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  biographers  understand  the 
expression. 

In  the  Seventy-fourth  Sonnet,  Spenser  records  the  cir- 
cumstance that  bis  mother,  his  queen,  and  his  love  bore 
all  the  aame  name,  Elizabeth*  In  the  Seventy-eighth 
he  mourns  her  temporary  ab^nce.  In  the  Eightieth  he 
intimates  that  he  lias  now  finished  the  Six  Books  of  his 
Fairy  Qaeen:  this  would  be  in  the  spnng  of  1594. 
The  following  are  the  Eighty-first  and  £ighty-second ; 
the  last  we  shall  quote : — 

Fair  is  my  love,  when  her  fiur  golden  hairs 
With  the  loose  wind  ye  waving  chance  to  mark ; 
Fair,  when  the  rose  in  her  red  cheeks  aiq)ears ; 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  fire  of  love  does  spark. 
Fair,  when  her  breast,  like  a  rich  laden  bark. 
With  precious  merchandise  she  forth  doth  lay; 
Fair,  when  that  cloud  of  pride,  which  oft  doth  dark 
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Her  goodly  light,  with  smiles  she  drives  away. 

But  mirest  she,  whenso  she  doth  display 

The  gate  with  pearls  and  rabies  richly  dight, 

Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  thdjr  way 

To  hear  the  message  of  her  gentle  sprite. 

The  rest  be  works  of  nature's  wonderment : 

But  this  the  work  of  h^Eurf  s  astonishment 

Joy  of  my  life !  full  oft  for  loving  you 

I  hless  my  lot,  that  was  so  luck^  placed : 

But  then  the  more  your  own  mishap  I  rue. 

That  are  so  much  by  so  mean  love  embased. 

For,  had  the  equal  heavens  so  much  yon  graced 

In  tius  as  in  the  rest,  ye  mote  invent** 

Some  heavenly  wit,  whose  v^'se  could  have  enchased 

Your  glorious  name  in  golden  moniment 

But  since  ye  deigned  so  goodly  to  relent 

To  me  your  thrall,  in  whom  is  little  worth ; 

That  little,  that  I  am,  shall  all  be  spent 

In  setting  your  immortal  praises  forth : 

Whose  lof^  argument,  uplifting  me, 

Shall  lift  you  up  unto  an  hig^  degree. 

From  the  Eighfy-fifth  Sonnet  we  gather  that  some 
venomous  tongue^  carrying  *' false  forced  lies'*  to  the 
lady's  ear,  had  stirred  up  her  anger  against  the  poet,  and 
madedispeace  between  them.  The  Eighty-sixth,  Eighty- 
seventh,  and  Eighty-eighth  express  the  unhappiness  of 
the  lover  in  his  temporary  absence  from  his  mistress. 

We  shall  give  the  greater  uart  of  the  JEpithalamion, 
which  is  probably  me  noblest  marriage  song  ever 
sung:— 

Te  learned  usters,  which  have  oftentimes 

Been  to  me  ai£ng,  others  to  adorn, 

Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  graceftil  rhymes. 

That  even  the  greatest  did  not  greatly  scorn 

To  hear  their  names  sung  in  your  simple  lays, 

But  joyed  in  their  praise ; 

And  when  ye  list  your  own  mishaps  to  mourn, 

Which  death,  or  love,  or  fortune's  wreck  did  raise. 

Tour  string  could  soon  to  sadder  teuor  turn, 
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And  teacii  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 

Toor  dolefitl  dreariment : 

Now  lay  those  sorrowfbl  complaints  aside ; 

And,  having  all  yoor  heads  with  girlands  crowned. 

Help  me  mine  own  loye's  pnuses  to  resound ; 

Ne  let  the  same  of  any  be  envied : 

So  Orpheus  did  for  his  own  bride  I 

So  I  unto  my  self  alone  will  sing ; 

The  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my  echo  ring. 

Early,  before  the  world's  light-giving  lamp 

His  ^Iden  beam  upon  the  hills  doth  spread. 

Having  dispersed  the  night's  uncheerful  damp. 

Do  ye  awake ;  and,  with  fresh  lustihead, 

Gro  to  the  bower  of  my  beloved  love. 

My  truest  turtle  dove; 

Bid  her  awake ;  for  Hymen  is  awake. 

And  long  since  ready  forth  his  mask  to  move, 

With  his  bright  tead  that  flames  with  many  a  flake. 

And  many  a  bachelor  to  wait  on  him, 

In  their  fresh  garments  trim. 

Bid  her  awake  therefore,  and  soon  her  dight, 

For  lo  1  the  wished  day  is  come  at  last. 

That  shall,  for  all  the  psdns  and  sorrows  past, 

Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight : 

And,  whilst  she  doth  her  dight. 

Do  ye  to  her  of  joy  and  solace  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Bring  with  you  all  the  nymphs  that  you  can  hear 

Both  of  the  rivers  and  the  forests  green,  • 

And  of  the  sea  that  neighbours  to  her  near : 

All  with  gay  girlands  goodly  well  beseen. 

And  let  them  also  with  them  bring  in  hand 

Another  gay  girland. 

For  my  fair  love,  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 

Bound  truelove  wise,  with  a  blue  silk  riband. 

And  let  them  make  great  store  of  bridal  posies. 

And  let  them  eke  bnng  store  of  other  flowers. 

To  deck  the  bridal  bowers. 

And  let  the  ground  wheras  her  foot  shall  tread. 

For  fear  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong, 

Be  strewed  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along, 

And  diapered  like  the  discoloured  mead.  QqqqIc 
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Which  done,  do  at  her  chamber  door  awut, 

For  she  will  waken  straight; 

The  whiles  do  ye  this  song  unto  her  sing, 

The  woods  shall  to  you  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 


Wake  now,  my  love,  awake ;  ibr  it  is  time ; 

The  rosy  Mom  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed, 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coach  to  climb ; 

And  Phcebus  gins  to  show  his  glorious  head. 

Hark !  how  the  dieerfhl  birds  do  chant  their  lays. 

And  carol  of  Love's  praise. 

The  merry  lark  her  matins  sings  aloft ; 

The  thrash  replies ;  the  mavis  descant  plays : 

The  ouzel  shnlls ;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  concent, 

To  this  oay's  merriment 

Ah  1  my  dear  love,  why  do  ye  sleep  thus  long, 

When  meeter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake, 

To  await  the  coming  of  your  joyous  make. 

And  hearken  to  the  birds'  love-learned  song, 

The  dewy  leaves  among! 

For  they  of  joy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo  ring.. 

My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dream, 

And  her  &ir  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darksome  clouds,  now  show  their  ffoodly  beams 

More  bright  than  Hesperus  his  head  dom  rear. 

Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Help  quickly  her  to  dight : 

But  first  come  ye  flair  Hours,  which  were  begot 

In  Jove's  sweet  paradise  of  day  and  night ; 

Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot. 

And  all,  that  ever  in  this  world  is  &ir, 

Do  make  and  still  repair : 

And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  queen^ 

The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauty's  pride, 

Help  to  adorn  my  beautiftdlest  bride : 

An^  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 

Some  graces  to  be  seen ; 

And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 

The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 
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O  fturest  Pbflibas  I  ftiher  oft^nrasel 

If  ever  I  did  hoDonr  thee  aright, 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  BiWht  thy  mind  deUght» 

Do  not  thy  teiranf  8  aimiHe  boon  refose ; 

But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day,  be  mine ; 

Let*  all  the  rest  be  thine. 

Then  I  thy  soTereign  praises  loud  will  sing^ 

That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 


Lol  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  paoe» 

Like  Phcebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  east. 

Arising  forth  to  ran  her  mighty  race. 

Clad  aU  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin  best 

So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  woold  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkl^  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atween^ 

Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire ; 

And,  being  crowned  with  a  girland  green. 

Seem  like  some  maiden  qneen. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are ; 

Ne  dare  lift  ap  her  countenance  too  bold, 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud. 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants*  daughters,  did  ye  see 

So  £ur  a  creature  in  your  town  before ; 

So  sweet,  so  lovdy,  and  so  mild  as  she» 

Adorned  with  beauty's  grace  and  virtue's  store  ? 

Her  goodly  ejres  lake  sapphires  shining  bright, 

Her  forehead  ivory  white, 

Her  cheeks  like  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rndded. 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite, 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncradded. 

Her  paps  like  lilies  budded, 

Her  snowy  neck  like  to  a  marble  tower; 

And  all  her  body  like  a  palace  fair, 

Ascending  up,  with  many  a  stately  stair. 

To  honour's,  seat  and  chastity's  sweet  bower^ole 
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Why  ttand  ye  stfll  ye  Tirgins  in  amaze, 
Upon  her  so  to  gaze, 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing, 
To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  ring? 
•  •  •  •  #  • 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love, 

Open  them  wide  Uiat  she  may  enter  in, 

And  all  the  posts  adorn  as  doth  behove, 

And  all  the  pillars  deck  with  girlands  trim, 

For  to  receive  this  saint  with  honour  due, 

That  cometh  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps,  and  humble  reverence, 

She  cometh  in,  before  the  Almighty's  view ; 

Of  her  ye  virgins  learn  obedience. 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 

To  humble  your  proud  faces  : 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake,      , 

The  which  do  endless  matrimony  make ; 

And  let  the  roaring  organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes ; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throats. 

The  choristers  the  joyous  anthem  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

Behold,  whiles  she  bef<ffe  the  altar  stands. 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 

And  blesseth  her  wi^  his  two  happy  hands. 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 

And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermeil  stain 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain : 

That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remain. 

Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 

Oft  peeping  in  her  feee,  that  seems  more  fkir. 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground. 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty. 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry. 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 

Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand. 

The  pledge  of  all  our  l^d ! 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels.  Hallelujah  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 
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Now  all  is  done :  bring  home  the  bride  again  ^ 
Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  yictory : 
Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain. 
With  joyan^e  bring  her  and  with  jollity. 
Never  had  man  more  joyful  day  than  this. 
Whom  heaven  would  heap  with  bliss ; 
Make  feast  therefore  now  all  this  livelong  day  ; 
This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is. 
Pour  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay, 
Pour  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly  full, 
Pour  out  to  all  that  wuU, 
And  sprinkle  all  the  posts  and  walls  with  wine. 
That  they  may  sweat,  and  drunken  be  withal. 
Crown  ye  God  Bacchus  with  a  coronal. 
And  Hymen  also  crown  with  wreaths  of  vine ; 
And  let  the  Graces  dance  unto  the  rest, 
For  they  can  do  it  best : 
The  whiles  the  maidens  do  their  carol  sin^. 
To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring: 
•  ••••• 

Ah !  when  will  this  long  weary  day  hKwetxA, 

And  lend  me  leave  to  come  unto  my  love? 

How  slowly  do  the  hours  their  numbers  spend  ? 

How  slowly  does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move  ? 

Haste  thee,  O  ikirest  planet,  to  thy  home, 

Witiiin  the  western  foam : 

Thy  tired  steeds  long  since  have  need  of  rest 

Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloom. 

And  the  bnght  evening-star  with  golden  crest 

Aptpear  out  of  the  east 

Fair  child  of  beauty !  glorious  lamp  of  love  I 

That  all  the  host  of  heaven  in*  ranks  dost  lead. 

And  guidest  lovers  through  the  nighf  s  sad  dread. 

How  cheerfully  thou  lookest  from  above. 

And  seem'st  to  laugh  atween  thy  twinkling  light, 

As  joying  in  the  sight 

Of  these  glad  many,  which  for  joy  do  sin^, 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  echo  ring  I 

Now  cease,  ye  damsels,  your  delights  forepast ; 
Enough  it  is  that  all  the  day  was  yours : 
Now  day  is  done,  and  night  is  nighing  fiust,  ^ 
.  Now  bring  the  bride  into  the  brl£il  bowere^gl^ 
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The  night  is  come,  now  soon  her  ^Qsarray, 

And  in  her  bed  her  lay ; 

Lay  her  in  lilies  and  in  violets, 

And  silken  curtains  over  her  display. 

And  odoored  sheets,  and  arras  coverlets. 

Behold  how  goodly  my  fair  love  does  lie, 

In  proud  humility  1 

Like  unto  Maia,  when  as  Jove  her  took  ' 

In  Tempe,  lyine  on  the  flowery  grass, 

Twixt  sleep  and  wake,  after  she  weary  was, 

With  bathing  in  the  Acidalian  brook. 

Now  it  is  night,  ye  damsels  may  be  gone, 

And  leave  my  love  alone. 

And  leave  likewise  your  former  lay  to  sing : 

The  woods  no  more  shall  answer,  nor  your  echo  ring. 


The  poem  concludes  with  the  following  L' Envoy : — 
Song,  made  in  lieu  of  many  ornaments 
With  which  my  love  should  duly  have  been  decked. 
Which  cutting  off  through  hasty  accidents. 
Ye  would  not  stay  your  due  time  to  expect, 
But  promised  both  to  recompense ; 
Be  unto  her  a  goodly  ornament, 
And  for  short  time  an  endless  moniment  I 

Spenser  came  over  again  to  England  in  1596,  bringing  -^ 
with  him  the  three  latter  Boolu  of  his  Fairy  Queen, 
which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were  paUisbed  along 
with  a  re-impression  of  the  former  three  in  the  course 
of  that  year.    In  the  same  year  appeared  also  in  one 

Suarto  volume  his  Prothalamum^  or  Spousal  Verse  on^ 
tie  marriages  of  the  Ladies  Elizabeth  and  Katherine 
Somerset^  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  accom- 
jj^ied  by  the  Daphnedda;  and  in  another  his  Four 
Uymns,  in  honour  of  Love,  of  Beauty,  of  Heavenly 
Love,  and  of  Heavenly  Beauty.  The  Dedication  of 
these  Hymns  to  the  Countesses  of  Cumberland  and  War- 
wick is  dated  **  Greenwich,  this  first  of  September, 
1696."  He  had,  he  says,  composed  the  two  first  in  the 
greener  times  of  his  youth ;  *'  and,"  he  adds,  *^  finding 
that  the  same  too  much  pleased  those  of  like  age  and 
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disposition,  ^hich,  being  too  yeheineiitlj  carried  with 
that  kind  of  affection,  do  rather  suck  out  poison  to  their 
strong  passion  than  honey  to  their  honest  delight,  I  was 
moved  by  the  one  of  you  two  most  excellent  ladies  to 
call  in  the  same  ;**  but  this  he  was  unable  to  do,  "  by 
reason  that  many  copies  thereof  were  formerly  scatterea 
abroad ;''  wherefore,  ''at  least  to  amend,  and,  by  way  of 
retraction,  to  reform  them,''  he  had  now  composed  the 
two  others,  which  he  beseeches  the  two  ladies  to  accept, 
in  lieu  of  the  great  graces  and  honourable  favours  which 
they  daily  show  unto  him,  until  sudi  time  as  he  may,  by 
better  means,  yield  them  some  more  notable  testimony 
of  his  thankful  mind  and  dutiful  devotion.*  But  he  lived 
to  write,  or  at  least  to  publish,  nothing  more.  The 
additional  Cantos  of  the  Fairy  Queen  fh^t  appeared  in 
the  next  (the  first  folio)  edition  of  the  poem,  which  was 
published  in  1609.  Four  short  poems,  making  seventy 
or  eighty  lines  in  all,  were,  we  believe,  first  given  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  collected  Works,  published  in 
folio,  in  1611.  His  prose  treatise,  entitied  *  A  View  of 
the  State  of  Ireland,  written  dialogue-wise  between  £u- 
doxus  and  Irenaeus,'  which  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed, or  at  least  finished,  during  this  visit  to  England 
m  1696,  was  first  published  by  Sir  James  Ware,  at 
Dublin,  in  1633.  Mr.  Todd  has  reprinted  in  his  edition 
of  the  poet's  works  (8  vols.,  8vo.  Lond.  1805)  four 
Sonnets  recovered  from  old  publications ;  the  first,  that 
addressed  to  Gabriel  Harvey,  dated  from  Dublin,  the 
18th  of  July,  1586;  the  second  prefixed  to  an  English 
translation  of  an  Italian  treatise  published  in  1595  ;  the 
third  prefixed  to  a  work  publisned  in  1596;  and  the 
fourth  to  one  published  in  1599.  A  prose  translation  by 
Spenser  of  a  Greek  dialogue  entitied  *  Axiochus,'  on 
the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  lifb,  is  said  to  have  been 
printed  in  Scotiand  in  1592 ;  but  no  copy  is  now  known 

*  The  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty,  which  is  a  very 
splendid  composition,  will  be  found  entire  in  the  third 
volume  of  *  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Learning  and  litera- 
ture in  England'  (Weekly  Volume,  No.  xxxvi.). 
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to  exist.  A  ijoem  entitled  *  Britain's  Ida,*  which  was 
published  as  his  in  1628,  is  undoubtedly  spurious. 

Spenser  is  supposed  to  hare  returned  to  Ireland  some 
time  in  1597.  The  last  authentic  notice  of  him  that  has 
been  discovered  is  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the  Irish 
goyernment,  dated  the  30th  of  September  1598,  recom- 
mending him  to  be  sheriff  of  Cork.  But  in  die  next 
month  the  breaking  out  of  Tyrone*^  rebellion  drove  him 
with  all  his  family  from  Kilcolman.  Ben  Jonson  told 
Drummond  of  Hawthomdeu  that,  aft^  having  plundered 
him  of  his  goods,  the  rebels  burned  his  house  and  a  little 
child  new  bom,  but  that  he  and  his  wife  escaped.  He 
came  over  to  London,  and  died  at  an  inn  in  King  Street, 
Westminster,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1599. 

His  body  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  by  his  own  desire  that  his  gl«ve  was 
made  next  to  that  of  Chaucer.  The  funeral,  Camden 
tells  us,  was  at  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  he 
adds,  that  the  pall  was  held  up  by  poets,  aad^that  mouni- 
ful  elegies  and  poems,  with  me  pens  that  wrote  them, 
were  thrown  into  the  grave.  A  friend  has  called  our 
Attention  to  an  unnoticed  passage  in  Browne's  *  Britannia's 
Pastorals,'  at  the  end  of  the  first  Song  of  the  second 
Book,  from  which  it  appears  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
ordered  a  monument  to  the  great  poet's  memory,  but 
.that  the  order  had  been  hitercepted  by  somebody's 
avarice.  Having  described  the  universal  amazement  and 
sorrow  occasioned  by  Spenser's  death,  Browne  pro- 
ceeds:— 


•  Mighty  Nereus*  queen, 


In  memory  of  what  was  heard  and  seen, 

Emjjloyed  a  factor,  fitted  well  with  store 

Of  richest  gems,  refined  Indian  ore, 

To  raise,  in  honour  of  his  worthy  name, 

A  Pyramis,  whose  head,  like  winged  Fame, 

Should  pierce  the  clouds,  yea  seem  the  stars  to  kiss, 

And  Mausolus*  great  tomb  might  shroud  in  his. 

Her  will  had  been  performance,  had  not  fiite, 

That  never  knew  how  to  commiserate, 

Suborned  curst  avarice  to  lie  in  wait 

For  that  rich  prey :  (gold  is  a  taking  bait) 
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Wbo,  cloiely  Inridng  like  a  sabtile  snake 
Under  the  ooTert  of  a  thorny  brake. 
Seised  on  the  fiu^r  by  fidr  Thetis  sent, 
And  robbed  our  Colin  of  his  monument 

Then  fdlows  a  bitter  imprecation,  and  a  promise  that,  if 
he  lire  a  few  years  more,  he  (Browne)  will  write  a 
satire  that  shall 

jerk  to  death  this  in&my  of  men. 

Spenser's  actual  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  was 
erected,  more  than  thirty  years  after  his  death,  at  a  cost 
of  forty  pounds,  by  the  famous  Anno,  Countess  of  Dorset 
by  her  &st  husband,  and  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery 
by  her  second,  and  Baroness  de  Cliftbrd  in  her  own 
r^t.  The  monuibent  was  restored,  and  the  inscription 
ratified  as  to  dates,  in  1776,  at  the  expense  of  his  col- 
lege at  Camlnidge. 

Spens^  is  described  by  Aubrey,  on  the  information  of 
Mr.  Beeston,  as  having  been  a  lime  man,  who  wore  short 
hair,  a  little  band,  and  little  cu£&.  There  are  two  pic- 
tures of  him  at  Pembroke  Hall ;  another  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  at  Dupplin  Castle ;  another  in 
Lord  Chesterfield's  collection. 
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Thk  illustration  of  Spenser's  personal  history  is  only  inci- 
dentally one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  work,  and  chiefly 
in  so  far  as  any  light  is  thrown  upon  his  life  by  his  poetry, 
or  npon  his  poetry  by  his  life ;  but  we  will  here  arrange 
more  distinctly  and  comprehensively  than  has  yet  been  done 
the  known  &ct8  respecting  his  descendants  and  family  con- 
nexions ;  with  the  addition  of  some  that  have  not  till  now 
been  laid  before  the  public. 

The  first  investigation  which  this  subject  received  was 
from  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  Xife  of  Spenser,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  The  Fairy  Queeti,  published  in  3  vols.  4to.,  in 
1 751.  Some  important  additional  particulars  were  added  by 
George  Chalmers  in  his  '  Supplemental  Apology^  for  the 
Believers  in  the  Shakespeare  Papers,*  1 799.  All  Birch's  and 
Chalmers's  statements  are  incorporated,  alons  with  some  fur- 
ther information,  in  Mr.  Todd's  Life  of  the  Poet,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  his  Works  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  1805.  Other  &cts 
have  since  been  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  Crofton  Croker,  in 
his  'Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,'  4to.,  1824;  by 
Mr.  J.  Hardiman,  in  his  *  Irish  Minstrelsy/  2  vols.  8vo., 
1831 :  by  the  Rev.  J.  lilitford,  in  the  Life,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  *  Spenser's  Poetical  Works,'  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  1839 ; 
and  W  Mr.  F.  C.  Spenser,  of  Halifiiz,  in  a  paper  printed  in 
The  Gentieman's  Magazine  for  August,  1842. 

The  entire  number  of  the  descendants  of  Edmund  Spenser, 
mentioned  in  these  various  accounts,  amounts  to  above 
twenty ;  but  at  least  six  or  seven  of  them  must  be  considered 
as  very  doubtfcil.    We  will  enumerate  them  in  their  order : 

1.  Stlyanus  Spenser  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Spenser  and  his  wife,  of 
whom  we  know  <mly  that  her  name  was  Elizabeth.  It ' 
appears  from  a  curious  document,  of  which  Mr.  Hardiman 
has  ^ven  an  abstract  from  the  original  in  the  Rolls  Office, 
Dublm,  that  before  the  year  1603  the  poet's  widow  had 
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\  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  one  Roger  Seckc 

The  docmnent  in  which  this  fact  is  stated  is  a  petiticK 

Sylvanus  Spenser  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 

senting  that  the  evidences  of  his  late  father's  lands  of  ] 

man,  and  others,  to  which  he  was  heir,  were  unjustly 

<  held  from  him  by  his  mother  and  her  new  hasban< 

praying  remedy.    Sylvanus  Spenser  married  Ellen, 

daughter  of  David  Nangle,  or  Nagle,  of  Moneanjmj 

of  Ellen  Roche,  daughter  of  William  Roche,  of  Ballyb 

j  Both  these  estates  are  in  the  county  of  Cork :  Moneai 

I  i  or  Monanymy,  lying  a  little  way  south  from  Kilcol 

j      ;j  Both  the  Nagles  and  the  Roches  were  Roman   Cat 

I      I J  families ;  and  this  connexion,  as  will  be  se^  had  an  in 

^  '  tant  influence  upon  the  faXe  of  the  Spensers.     The  moth 

;  Edmund  Burke,  we  may  notice  in  passing,  who  was  a 

;  Nagle,  and  a  Catholic  lady,  is  said  to  have  been  the  gr 

niece  of  this  wife  of  Sylvanus  Spenser ;  and  perhaps 

great  orator  derived  his  Christian  name  in  this  way  froa 

:  i  great  poet.    Sylvanus  S|)euser,  who  was  probably  hot 

I  1595,  died  before  1638;  and  left  according  to  tiie  eomi 

account  two  sons,  Edmund  and  William*  but  according 

r !  the  pedigree  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Betham,  and  p 

I  i  lished  in  Mr.  F.  C.  Spenser's  paper,  also  a  third  nai 

I  Nathaniel. 

2.  Lawrence  Speksrr,  of  Bandon  Bridge,  in  the  ooui 

of  Cork,  second  son  of  the  poet,  is  mentioned  only  by  I 

I  \  W.  Betham,  according  to  whom  he  died  hetote  1654»  and 

»  not  known  to  have  left  any  descenda&lB»  or  to  have  ha 

(  ,  married. 

1  3.  Peregrine  Spenser,  youngest  son  (^  the  poet,  w 

;  married;  his  eldest  brother  Sylvanus  having,  **  inonler," 

I  ;  ^  it  is  stated,  "  to  prefer  him  in  marriage,''  made  over  to  hi 

^  uj  a  part  of  the  estate  whidi  he  inherited  teovk  his  &tfa€ 

i  I  i|  namely,  the   lands  of  ^nny,  or  Kenny,  near  Kilcolinaj 

i]  v£  According  to  Mr.  Hardiman  he  died  in  1641 ;  but  Mr.  Tod 

j   ^  refers  to  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dablii 

^.1^     ^  in  which  he  is  described  on  the  4th  of  May,  1642,  as  " 

Vl  i:i  Protestant,  resident  about  the  barony  of  Fennoy,  and  8 

!^[J|i^  impoverished  by  the  troubles  as  to  be  unalds  to  pay  hii 

«if?«  debts."    He  left  a  son,  Hugolin. 

,,  |1  4.  Catherine  Spenser,  eldest  daughter  of  the  poet,  u 

^  1  j  mentioned  only  by  Sir  W.  Betham,  who  phiees  her  between 

u     ;  Sylvanus  and  Lawrence,  and  marries  her  to  William  Wm 

^;  ,\^  '■'  man.  of  Bandon  Bridge,  but  assi^  her  no  dssoeBdantk 

SB: 
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5.  ^Edmund  Spenseb,  eldest  son  of  Sylyanus,  had  his 
estates  erected  into  the  manor  of  Kilcolman  by  royal  letters 
patent  ccmfirmatory,  on  the  18th  of  Febmary,  1638  (to 
remedy  defective  titles).  He  undoubtedly  died  unmarried, 
or  at  least  without  leaving  any  descendants,  although  the 
pedig^ree  drawn  up  by  Sir  W.  &tham,  probably  by  an  error 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
ziney  assigns  to  him  the  cMldren  of  his  brother  William. 

6.  William  Spenser,  second  sou  of  Sylvanus,  became 
his  elder  brother's  heir.  Mr.  Hardiman  has  printed  from 
the  Irish  Privy  Council  Book  preserved  in  Dublin  Castle, 
the  following  interesting  letter  from  Cromwell,  dated  White- 
hall, 27th  March,  1657 : — **  To  our  right  trusty  and  right 
well-beloved  our  Council  in  Ireland :  A  petition  hath  b^n 
exhibited  unto  us  by  William  Spenser,  setting  forth,  that, 

-  being  but  seven  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion 
in  Ireland  [1641  J,  he  repaired  with  his  mother  (his  father 
being  then  dead)  to  the  city  of  Cork,  and  during  the  rebel- 
lion continued  in  the  English  quarters.  That  he  never  bore 
arms  or  acted  against  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  That 
his  grand&ther  Edmund  Spenser,  and  his  father,  were  both 
Protestants,  from  whom  an  estate  of  lands  in  the  barony  of 
Fermoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  descended  on  him,  which 
daring  the  rebellion  yielded  him  little  or  nothing  towards 
his  rc3ie£  That  the  said  estate  hath  been  lately  given  out 
to  the  soldiers  in  satisfiiction  of  their  arrears,  only  upon  the 
account  of  his  professing;  the  Popish  religion,  which,  since 
his  coming  to  years  of  discretion,  he  hath,  as  he  professes, 
utterly  renounced.  That  his  grand&ther  was  that  Spenser 
who,  by  his  writings  touching  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  to 
civility,  brought  on  him  the  odium  of  that  nation ;  and  for 
those  worics,  and  his  other  good  services.  Queen  Elizabeth 
eoqiferred  on  him  the  estate  which  the  said  William  Spenser 

X  claims.  We  have  also  been  informed  that  the  gentle- 
is  of  civil  conversation,  and  that  the  extremity  his 
wdiutB  have  brought  him  to  have  not  prevailed  over  him  to 
pij  t  him  upon  indirect  or  evil  practices  for  a  livelihood. 
A:  id,  if  upon  inquiry  you  shall  nnd  his  case  to  be  such,  we 
jwge  it  just  and  reasonable,  and  do  therefore  denre  and 
ai  ithorise  you,  that  he  be  forthwith  restored  to  his  estate, 
ai  id  that  reprisal  lands  be  given  to  the  soldiers  elsewhere ;  in 
ill  e  dtnne  whereof  our  satis&ctibn  will  be  greater  by  the 
cc  ntinoation  of  that  estate  to  the  issue  of  his  grand&ther, 
fi)  r  whose  eminent  deserts  and  services  to  the  commonwealth 

vol.  III.  M 
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that  estate  was  first  giyen  him.    We  rest  yonr    loving  c 
fHend,  Oliyeb  P." — T%e  estate  of  Kilcolman  was,  in  factj  ii 
restored  to  William  Spenser ;  bat,  as  fkr  as  we  can  maks  ^ 
out,  not  till  after  the  Restoration.    And  he  had  afterwards  a  g 
royal  grant,  dated  31st  July,  1678,  of  other  lands  in  the  i 
ooonties  of  Ghdway  and  Boscommon,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
two  thousand  acres.    Ballinasloe,  at  a  later  date  so  £Euaaaaa  s 
for  its  fidr,  was  one  of  the  properties  he  obtained  in  Ros-  i 
common.    At  the  Berolution  he  joined  King  William,  and  ; 
is  stated  in  a  representation  of  his  claims,  which  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  up  about  1700  or  1701,  to  have  rendered 
important  public  services  by  acting  as  a  guide  to  the  £arl  oi 
Atfalone,  in  his  military  operations  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.    For  the  part  he  took,  it  is  affirmed,  "  he  had  300  t 
head  of  black  cattle  and  1500  sheep  taken  firom  him. ;  his  p 
fimiily  was  stript,  his  house  plundered,  and  his  only  son  iiad  { 
above  twenty  wounds  given  him  by  the  Irish  army."     In  h 
consideration,  it  is  added,  of  diese  services  and  saSenng^ 
his  Majesty  in  1697  granted  him  the  forfeited  estate  of  nis  p 
cousin  Hngolin,  who  nad  taken  the  opposite  rade,  hemg  the  fj 
same  lands  of  Renny,  near  Kilcolman,  which  had  been  made  ( 
over  to  Hugt^n's  &ther  Per^rine,  by  his  eider  brother 
Sylvanus,  the  father  of  this  William.    The  interference, 
however  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by  Parliament 
in  1700  to  determine  the  validity  of  these  grants  by  the 
crown  of  Irish  forfeited  estates,  prevented  his  deriving  any 
benefit  fh>m  the  royal  bounty,  till  he  came  over  to  En^and 
to  urge  his  suit,  when  he  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the 
grant  through  the  influence  of  Congreve,  the  poet,  who  took 
an  interest  m  him  and  introduced  him  to  Montague  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Halifax),  then  at  the  head  of  the  Tres^so^. 
Dr.  Birch  describes  him  as  a  man  somewhat  advanced  m 
years.    According  to  Mr.  Hardiman's  account  the  grant  in 
1697  of  Hngolin's  forfeited  estate,  which  extended  to  \382 
acres,  was  to  the  son  of  this  William.    They  were  prol 
both  included.    On  the  24th  of  Nov^oiber  in  the  same 
the  father  and  son  mortgaged  all  their  estates  in 
Oalway,  and  Rosc(»nmon,  for  the  sum  of  2100/. ; 
the  2l8tof  February,  1716,  they  sold  the  lands  of  Ba] 
to  Frederic  French,  ancestor  of  their  present  possessor, 
Earl  of  Clancarty.    William  Sjpenser,  the  date  of  \i" 
death  is  not  stated,  left,  by  his  wife  Barbara^   one 
iN'athaniel,  and  one  daughter,  Susannah. 

7.   Rev.  Nathaniel  Spenser,  of  Ballyoanon,  in  "f the 
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county  of  Waterford,  clerk,  third  son  of  Sylyanns  Spenser, 
is  mentioned  onlj  by  Sir  W.  Betham,  who  states  that  he 
died  intestate  in  1G69 ;  havinff  married  Margaret,  daughter 

of Dean,  Esq.,  by  \niom,  however,  he  appears  to 

have  had  no  i^ue. 

8.  HuGOLiN  Sfbnseb,  son  of  Peregrine,  the  poefs  youngest 
son,  is  supposed  to  have  forfeited  the  hmds  of  Renny,  tiiat 
would  otherwise  have  descended  to  him  from  his  fetther,  by 
engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  1641  with  his  Catholic  relations, 
the  Najues  and  Roches.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Catholic 
himself:  the  property,  however,  was  restored  to  him  after 
the  Restoration  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1663.  But  he 
forfeited  it  a  second  time,  as  we  have  seen,  by  siding  with 
King  James  at  the  Revolution,  and  it  then  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  cousin  William.  He  himself  was  out- 
lawed, and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known  what  became  of 
him. 

9.  Nathaniel  Spenseb  (2),  styled  of  Renny  (that  small 
pro^rty  ^beiog  apparently  all  that  now  remained  in  the 
fsamij),  the  only  son  of  William,  made  his  will  14th 
October,  1718,  wherein  he  mentions  three  sons — Edmund, 
Nathaniel,  and  John,  and  a  daughter  Barbara.  His  wife's 
Christian  name  was  Rosamond.  He  died  in  or  about  1734 ; 
**  and  soon  after  this,*'  says  Mr.  Hardiman,  **  the  rest  of  the 
property  passed  away  from  the  poef  s  name  and  fiunily.  The 
tatter  has  long  since  become  extinct" 

10.  Susannah,  or  Susan,  Spenser,  daughter  of  William. 
Of  her  nothing  is  known,  except  that  she  is  mentioned  in  her 
brother's  will. 

11.  Edmund  Spenser  (2),  of  Renny,  eldest  son  of  Natha- 
niel (2)y  married  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Freeman,  of  Bal* 
linquil,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  "Esq, 

12.  Nathaniel  Spenser  (3),  second  son  of  Natha- 
niel (2). 

13.  John  Spenser,  third  son  of  Nathaniel  (2). 

14.  Barbara  Spenser,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  (2). 

15.  Edicund  Spenser  (3),  called  of  Mallow,  stated  by 
Mr.  Todd,  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Wal- 
ker, to  have  been  when  he  wrote  (in  1805)  yet  remembered 
in  Dublin  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  poet  This  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in  the 
'Anthologia  Hiberuica,'  in  1793,  as  having  been  resident 
a  few  years  before  at  Mallow,  and  as  having  been  '*  in  pos- 
session of  an  original  portrait  of  the  poet,  which  he  valued 
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80  higlilj  as  to  refiise  500Z.  wUok  had  been  ofiE^ered  tat  it, 
with  many  canons  records  and  papers  concerning  hisreneiv 
able  ancestor."  We  have  no  account,  however,  of  the  links 
of  his  ancestral  descent  It  is  possible  that  he  maj  be 
the  same  person  already  mentioned  as  Edmnnd  Spenser 
(2). 

16.  Mrs.  Burne,  daughter  of  this  Edmnnd  Spenser  of 
Mallow,  married  to  Mr.  Bnme,  who  when  Todd  wrote  filled, 
or  had  lately  filled,  some  office  in  the  English  Costom-honse. 
She,  too,  was  said  to  have  an  original  picture  of  the  poet ; 
but  an  inquiry  after  it  was  not  attended  with  success. 

17.  Mrs.  Sherlock,  of  Cork,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crofton 
Croker,  on  his  own  recollection,  as  residing  in  that  dty  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  years  before  he  wrote  (1824),  w1k> 
used  frequently  to  boast  of  her  desc^it  from  Spenser,  **  and," 
adds  Mr.  Croker,  **  I  have  been  told  possessed  his  picture, 
which  she  had  more  than  once  refused  to  dispose  o^  though 
by  no  means  in  affluent  circumstances." 

18.  John  Spenser  (2),  of  Youghal.  Mr.  Mitford  has 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  Life  of  Spenser  a  letter,  dated  fh>in 
7,  Grove  Terrace,  York,  22nd  July,  1839,  and  signed  Ro- 
bert Rouiere  Pearce,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  person 
who  came  over  in  the  reign  of  King  William  to  claim  ^pea.- 
ser's  estate  (it  should  be  the  estate  of  Hngolin  Spenser)  was 
John  Spenser,  Esq.,  of  Youghal ;  that  this  person  not  only 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expense  for  King  William^ 
at  the  head  of  which  he  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  but  **  lent  his  Protestant  sovereign  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,"  "which,"  adds  the  writer,  •*  as  fiur'as 
I  know,  has  never  been  repaid ;"  that  the  £act  of  his  death 
in  the  manner  stated  is  recorded  on  a  tablet  in  St.  Mary's 
Collegiate  Church,  Youghal ;  and  that  a  c<^y  of  his  will  still 
exists  in  the  hands  of  the  writer's  mother,  his  descendant. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  claimant  who  came  over  to  Ekig- 
land  after  the  Revolution  was  William  Spenser,  of  Kilcoi- 
man;  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  this  John  Spenser  of 
Youghal,  if  such  a  person  existed,  was  any  descendant  of  the 
poet  No  known  account  or  pedigree  of  &&  £unily  contains 
such  a  name.  Still  Mr.  Pearce  may  have  some  evidence  in 
proof  of  his  assertion  which  he  has  not  produced. 

19.  Mrs.  Dat,  asserted  bv  Mr.  R.  R.  Pearce  to  have 
been  the  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Spenser  (2),  of  Youghal. 

20.  Thomas  Day,  son  of  this  Mrs.  Day. 

21.  John  Day,  son  of  Thomas.      ,,,,,,,Google 
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22.  Mrs.  Peabce,  only  daughter  and  sumying  child  of 
John  Day. 

28.  Robert  Rouiebe  Pearce,  son  of  Mrs.  Pearce. 
To  this  list  of  names  it  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Birch, 
writing  in  1751,  states  that  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Spenser  were  then  remaining  in  the  county  of  Cork.  And, 
in  a  communicaUon  dated  the  6th  of  June  in  the  present 
year  (1845).  Mr.  F.  C.  Spenser  of  Halifax  informs  us, 
that  he  has  neen  for  some  time  in  correnwndence  with  a 
direct  female  descendant  of  the  poet  in  Ireland,  through 
whose  medium  he  is  in  possession  of  very  important  matter 
connected  with  his  family. 

In  a  subsequent  conununication  Mr.  Spenser  states  a  few 
particulars  respecting  his  own  and  the  poet's  Lancashire 
ancestors,  in  admtion  to  those  &^^  in  his  paper  published 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  first  of  the  Lancashire 
Spensers  is  Adam  le  Spenser  of  Hurstwood,  who  begins  the 
pedigree  about  1327,  me  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  But  the  same  name,  Adam  dd  Spenser,  is  found  in 
Cumberland  (near  Carlisle)  in  the  reign  oi  Edward  II.; 
whence  Mr.  Spenser  infers  that  the  fianily  had  probably 
come  to  Lancashire  from  that  quarter.  With  regard  to  the 
immediate  ancestors  of  the  poet,  and  of  himself,  5lr.  Spenser 
says,  **  I  have  ascertained  the  very  bench  in  the  church  of 
Burnley  occupied  by  the  family,  and,  I  think,  also  their 
grave  within  the  church.  Although  they  are  called  Yeommt 
in  the  Church  Register,  I  find  them  associated  with  the 
Townleys  of  Townley,  and  all  the  first  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  parish  business.  The  armorial  bearings  of 
ihe  fiunily  are  the  same  as  Lord  Spencer's  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough^  with  the  exception  of  three  fleurs-de-lis  on 
the  bend,  in  place  of  three  escallop  shells,  the  former 
probably  referring  to  services  in  the  French  wars  of  our 
Edwards."  The  property  called  Spensers,  it  seems,  was 
disposed  of  by  John  Spenser,  son  of  Edmund  Spenser,  in 
1690. 

The  only  person  related  to  Spenser,  before  he  had  diildren 
of  his  own,  of  whom  even  the  Christian  name  has  hitherto 
been  known,  is  his  mother,  and  of  her  we  know  nothing 
more  than  that.  The  name  of  his  fitther  has  not  been  dis- 
covered ;  nor  has  any  of  his  biographers  stated  whether  he 
had  eitiier  sister  or  brother.  It  is  certain,  neverUieless,  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  &te  of  his  own  descendants, 
many  of  those  of  his  fitther  still  exist,  derived  from 
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named  Sarah,  who  probably  acoompanied  the  poet  when  he 
first  went  over  to  Ireland  in  1580,  and  at  anj  rate  afterwards 
resided  with  him  when  he  settled  at  Kilcolman.  A  full  and 
very  clear  account  of  the  descendants  of  Sarah  Spenser  and 
her  husband  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  of  a 
communication  with  which  we  have  been  &YOured  by  their 
representative,  John  Moore  Travers,  Esq.,  of  Clifkon,  near 
Cork  :— 

**  The  fiimily  of  Travers  were  settled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  at  Natesb^,  in  Lancashire ;  which  estate  they 
held,  in  direct  succession  from  father  to  son,  till  ^e  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary;  when  it  descended  to  Brian  Travers; 
who  sold  it  (or  rather  ^mortgaged  it)  to  George  Strickland ; 
who  sold  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Leybume.  This 
Brian  Travers  a^rwards  ^settled  at  Pill,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bristol ;  having  inherited  the  estate  of  Pill  in  right 
of  his  wife.  He  had  a  son  named  John  Travers,  who  came 
to  Ireland  when  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  camo^over  as  Lord 
Lieutenant :  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  fiunily  of  Travers 
that  settled  in  Ireland.  This  John  Travers  married  Sarih 
Sr^enser,  the  sister  of  Eklmund  Spenser,  the  poet ;  who  granted 
to  him  as  a  marria^  portion  with  his  sister  the  Townlands 
of  Ardenbane  and  Knocknacaple,  in  Roche's  country,  in  the 
comity  of  Cork;  which  was  part  of  3028  acres  of  land, 
part  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  said  Edmund  Spenser ;  in  which 
grant  Kilcolman  Castle  and  Lake  were  comprised.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Edmund 
Spenser  to  convey  away  this  land  to  Travers;  and  there- 
fore he  passed  his  bond  to  Travers  for  a  sum  of  money,  by 
way  of  guarantee  of  the  title.  These  lands  appear  to  have 
been  held  by  the  second  son  of  John  leavers ;  but  they  have 
not  continued  in  his  family.  I  know  not  in  what  way,  or 
by  whom,  they  were  parted  with ;  nor  whether  either  the 
grant  op  itie  bond  be  in  existence.  But  neither  of  them  is 
in  the  possession  of  any  of  the  fiunily. 

"  The  above-named  John  Travers  and  Sarah  Spenser,  his 
wife,  had  two  sons,  viz.,  Robert  Travers,  the  eldest,  after- 
wards Sir  Robert  Travers,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  daugh-** 
ter  of  the\  Primate  Boyle  (ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Cork  and 
Orrery  aiM  thej  Earls  of  Shannon),  and  was  Judge  Advo- 
cate in  Imland  and  Vicar-Creneral  of  Cork.  Sir  Robert  in- 
herited and  purchased  several  estates  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
pnr^&aSMly  in  the  baronies  of  Ihane  and  Barryroc,  and  his 
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principal  seat,  called  Ballmamona,  near  Courtmacsheirj, 
wa&.  situated  in  these  baronies,  the  estates  in  which  have 
ever  since  continued  in  his  family,  and  are  now  in  n^  pos- 
session, as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Kobert.  Sir  Kobert 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Knocknaness,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641. 

"  The  second  son  of  John  Travers  and  Sarah  Spenser  was 
Zachary  Travers.  I  do  not  know  whom  he  married ;  how- 
ever he  left  two  sons,  viz.,  Walter,  who  was  the  second  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (having  succeeded  Adam 
Loftns,  who  was  the  &rst  Provost) ;  and  John,  who,  having 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  drains,  under  Lord  Broghill, 
was  killed  in  an  ambuscade,  m  the  rebellion  of  Ireland, 
January,  1642.  He  left  no  issue ;  nor  did  the  Provost,  Walter, 
leave  any.  The  estates  of  Zachary,  which  had  descended  to 
Walter,  he  devised  to  John  Travers,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Travers,  who  was  his  first  cousin ;  and  these  estates, 
which  were  considerable,  thus  descended  to  John  Travers  of 
Garrycloyne,  now  residing  at  Birchhill,  in  the  county  of 
Cork. 

**  Sir  Robert  Travers  left  two  sons,  Kichard  and  John  $  and 
two  daughters — Margaret,  who  married  Sir  Richard  Alworth, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Doneraile ;  and  Elizabeth, 
who  married  Sir  John  Meade,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Clanwilliam.  Richard  Travers,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Robert,  who  was  my  great-great-grand&ther,  married  Ellen 
Stawell.  The  children  of  Sir  Robert  being  very  young  when 
he  was  killed,  many  valuable  documents  and  records  of  the 
&mily  were  lost,  and  the  title^eeds  only  were  preserved. 
Richard  Travers  had  five  sons.  The  eldest,  Robert,  married 
Hester  Hodder;  and  had  Boyle  Travers,  my  gnuidfieither, 
who  married  Anna-Maria  Moore.  Boyle  Travers  left  two 
sons :  John  Moore  Travers,  who  died  without  issue  male ; 
and  Robert  Travers,  my  fitther,  to  whom  the  estates  in  Ibane 
and  Barryrbc  descended,  with  the  fiunily  seat  of  BalUna- 
mona,  now  in  mv  possession.  Robert  Travers  left  three 
sons,  viz.— myself ;  Boyle  Travers,  a  General  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's service ;  and  Thomas  Otho  Travers,  a  Captain  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  died  July,  1844,  at 
his  seat  of  Leemount  in  the  county  of  Cork." 

We  have  to  add  that  Mr.  Travers's  only  child  is  the  lady 
of  Sir  William  St  Lawrence  Clarke,  of  Gloucester  Place, 
Portmau  Square,  London. 
i     In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Travers  states  that  the  impres- 
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81011  on  his  mind  it  that  John  Traren  and  Spenser  me  to 
Ireland  together ;  and  that  Aey  were  very  probab!  •  ^ited 
previously  to  the  marriage  of  his  ancestor  with  t    '  ^oefs  \ 


*  While  the  above  notices  are  passing  through  the  ^^    ;ffi, 
we  find  in  an  interesting  article  on  '^  The  Irish  Rivers,"  m 
the   Dublin   University  Magazine   for  October,  1845,    an 
extract  from  a  work  called  *  A  Guide  to  the  Blackwater,'  by 
Mr.  O* Flanagan,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  '*  the  las     ,7  ^ 
Spensers  of  whom  we  have  an  authentic  account,"     '  '  V 
Kenny,  or  Rinny,  and  had  contracted  an  intimacy  witu  ♦,*• 
housekeeper,  from  which  she  inferred  that  he  meant  ' 
marry  her;  and  that  this  woman, who  was  also  empk         " 
her  master  as  his  barber,  cut  his  throat  while  shaving 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  ha'  J  V 
married  to  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood.    "  In  the  "* 
antique  dwelling  at  Rinny,"  it  is  added,  "  is  pointed  out   '^ 
room  in  which  she  did  the  deed."    Was  this  Natl 
Spensar,  the  12th,  or  John  Spenser,  the  13th,  in  our  list  { 
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